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NOTICE. 


Michelet, in the present volume, has tol4^more 
completely than any of his predecessors the early 
history of the French Revolution, with all th^ indi- 
c^ions of a revolutionary character, which had 
from time to time prevailed in France during the 
preceding century: devoting more than six hundred 
pages to what Mignet discharges in about fifty. On 
the other hand, Mignet is sufficiently full on all 
that concerns the later period, until the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, The two volumes, therefore, of 
MShelet and Mignet, as presented in the Standard 
Library, form desirable companions. Those who 
choose to go deeper into this important history may 
follow up Michelet with Lamartine's ‘^ITistohy of 


U. G. B. 
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PREFACE. 


Every year, when I descend from my chair, at the close of 
iny academic labours, when I see the crowd disperses—another 
generation that I shall behold no more,—my mind is lost in 
inward contemplation. 

Slimmer comes on ; the town is less peo}»led, the streets 
are less noisy, the pavement grows more sonorous around my 
Pantheon. Its large black and white slabs resound beneath 
my feet. 

I commune with my own mind. I interrogate myself as to 
my teaching, my history, and its all-powerful interpreter,— 
the spirit of the Revolution. 

It possesses a knowledge of wlilch others are ignorant. It 
contains the secret of all bygone times. In it alone France 
was conscious of herself. When, in a moment of weakness, 
we ^nay appear forgetful of our own worth, it is to this poii^jt 
we should recur in order to seek and recover ourselves again. 
Here, tlie inextinguishable spark, the profound mystery of life, 
is ever glowing within us. 

The Revolution lives in ourselves,—in our souls ; it has no 
outward monument. Living spirit of France, whe^i^^ shall 
I seize thee, but within myself?—The governments that 
have succeeded each other, liostile in all other respects, appear 
at least agreed •in this, to resuscitate, to Awaken remote and 
departcfi ag^'s. But thee they would have wished to bury. 
Yet why ? Thou, thou alone dost live. 

Thou live^t! I feel this truth perpetually impressed upon 
me at the present period of the year, when my teaching is 
Buspended, —when liibour grows fatiguing, and ^le season 
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becomes oppressive, Then I wander to tlic Champ de Mags, 
T sit me down on the parched ^rass, and inhale the strong 
breeze that is wafted«across the arid plain. 

The Champ de Mats! This is the only monument^ that 
the RevoTutioig has left. The Empire has its Column, and 
engrosses almost excli^ivcly the arch of Triumph ; royalty has 
its Louvre, its Hospital of Invalids ; the feudal church of the 
twelfth century is still^enthroned at Notre Dame : nay, the 
very Romans have their Imperial Ruins, the Therrtse of the 
Ca3sars ! 

And the Revolution has for her monument—empty space. 

Her monument is this sandy plain, flat as Arabia. A 
tumulus on cither hand, resembling those which Gaul was 
accustomcVl to erect,—obscure and equivocal testimonial to 
her heroes* fame. 

The Hero! do you mean him who founded the bridge of 
Jena ? No, there is one here greater even than he, more 
powerful and more immortal, who fills this immensity. 

What God ? We know not. But here a God doth dwell.’' 

Yes, though a forgetful generation dares to select this spot 
for the theatre of its vain amusements, borrowed from a 
foreign land,—though the English race-horse may gallop 
Insolently over the plain, a mighty breath yet traverses it, such 
as ymu nowhere else perceive ; a soul, and a spirit omnipotent. 

And though that plain be arid, and the grass be withered, 
it will, one day, renew its verdure. 

* For in that soil is profoundly mingled the fruitful sv^eat 
of their brows who, on a sacred day, piled up those hills,— 
that day when, aroused by the cannon of the Bastille, Fragicc 
from the North and France from the South came forward and 
embraced ; that day when three millions of heroes in arms rose 
with unanimity of one man, and decreed eternal peace. « 

Ala 5 ! poor Revolution. How confidingly on thy first day 
didst thou invite the world to love and peace. ** 0 my enemies," 
didst thou e*Aclaim, “ there are no longer &ny enemies ! " 
Thou didst stretch forth thy hand to all, and offer them thy 
cup to drink to the peace of nations—But they would not. 

And even when they advanced to inflict ac treacherous 
wound, the sword drawn by France was the sword of peace. 
It was to deliver the nations, and give then* true peace— liberty. 
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tl^t she struck the tyrants. Dante asserts Eternal Love to 
be the founder of the gates of hell. And thus the Revolution 
wrote Peace upon her flag of war. ^ 

Ilgr heroes, her invincible warriors,•were the most pacific 
of human beings. Hoche, Marceau, Desaix, ainj Kleber, are 
deplored by friends and foes, as the champions^of peace ; they 
are mourned by the Nile, and by%e Rhine, nay, by war itself, 
—by the inflexible Vendee. • 

Franc# had so completely identified herself with this 
thought, that she did her utmost to restrain herself from 
achieving conquests. Every nation needing the same bless¬ 
ing—liberty,—and pursuing the same right, whence could war 
possibly arise ? Could the Revolution, which, in its principle, 
was but the triumph of right, the resurrection of justice, the 
tardy reaction of thought against brute force,—could it, 
'vjjthout provocation, have recourse to viohmee ? 

This utterly pacific, benevolent, loving character of the 
Revolution seems to-day a paradox :—so unknown is its origin, 
so misunderstood its nature, and so obscured its tradition, in 
so short a time I 

The violent, terrible efforts which it was obliged to make, 
in order not to perish in a struggle with the conspiring world, 
has been mistaken for the Revolution itself by a blind, for¬ 
getful generation. 

And from this confusion has resulted a serious, deeply- 
rooted evil, very difficult to be cured among this people ; the 
admiration of force. ^ 

The force of resistance, the desperate effort to defend 
uiyty, *93. They shudder, and fall on their knees. 

The force of invasion and conquest, 1800 ; the Alps 
brought low, and the thunder of Austerlitz. They fall 
•prostrate, and adore. 

Snail I add, that, in 1815, with too much tendency to over^ 
value force, and to mistake success for a judgment of God, 
they found at* the bottom of their hearts, in Uieir grief and 
their anger, a miserable argument for justifying their enemy.' 
Many whispered to themselves, “ they are strong, therefore 
they are just.’* 

Thus, two evils, the greatest that can afflict a people, fell 
upon France at oijpe. Her own tradition slippcjji away from 

B 2 
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hor, she forgot herself. And, every day more nneertai^; 
paler, and more fleeting, the doubtful image of Right flitted 
before her eyes. « 

Let us not take the^irouble to inquire why this nation Qonti- 
nuesto sin-k gradually lower, and becomes more weak. Attri¬ 
bute not its decline to^utward causes; let it not accuse either 
heaven or earth ; the evil isVi itself. 

The reason why an iif sidious tyranny was able to render it a 
prey to corruption is, that it was itself corruptible. Weak and 
unarmed, and ready for temptation, it had lost sight of the 
idea by which alone it had been sustained ; like a wretched man 
deprived of sight, it groped its way in a miry road ; it no 
longer saw its star. Wliat! the star of victory ? No, the 
sun of Justice and of the Revolution. 

That the powers of darkness should have laboured through¬ 
out the earth to extinguish the light of France, and Jo 
sumther Right, was natural enough. But, in spite of all 
their endeavours, success was impossible. The wonder is, 
that the friends of light should help its enemies to veil and 
extinguish it. 

The party who advocate liberty have evinced, of late, two 
sad and serious syiny)toms of an inward evil. Let them 
permit a friend, a solitary writer, to tell them his entire 
mind. 

A perfidious, an odious hand,—the hand of death,—has 
been offered and stretched out to them, and they have not 
wthdrawn their own. They believed the foes of religVnis 
liberty might become tlie friends of political freedom. 
Vain scholastic distinctions, which obscured their vie^^ ! 
Liberty is liberty. 

Ami to please their enemy, they have proved false to their 
fi iend-yi^iay, to their own father, the grand eighteenth century, c 
They have forgotten that that century had founded liberty on 
the enfranchisement of the mind—till then bound down by the 
flesh, bound b}»the material principle of the douBle incarnation, 
theological and political, kingly and sacerdotal. That century, 
tJiat of the spirit, abolished the gods of flesh in the state 
and in religion, so that there was no longer any idol, and 
there was no god but God. 

Yet why^havc sincere friends of liberty formed a league 
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with the party of religious tyranny ? Because they had 
reduced themselves to a feeble minority. They were as¬ 
tonished at tl*ir own insignincance, and* durst not refuse the 
jidvances of a great party which seemftd to make overtures 
to them. 

Our fathers did not act thus. Thgy never counted their 
number. When Voltaire, a chil(f, in the reign of Louis XIV. 
entered upon the perilous career of religious contention, lie 
appeared* to bo alone. Rousseau stood alone, in the middle of 
the century, when, in the dispute between the Christians and 
the philosophers, he ventured to lay down the new dogma. 
He stood alone. On the morrow the whole world was with him. 

If the friends of liberty See their numbers decreasing, they 
are themselves to blame. Not a few hare inventctl a system 
of progressive refinement, of minute orthodoxy, wdiich aims at 
leaking a party a sect,—a petty church. They reject first 
this, and then that ; they abound in restrictions, distinctions, 
exclusions. Some new lieresy is discovered every day. 

For heaven’s sake, let us dispute less about the light of 
Tabor, like besieged Byzantium—Mahomet II. is at our gates. 

When the Christian sects became multiplied, we coidd find 
Jansenists, Molinists, <Scc., in abundaiice, but no longer any 
Christians ; and so, the sects which are the offspring of the 
Revolution annul the Revolution itself ; peojde became Con- 
stituants, Girondists, Montagnards; but the Revolutionists 
ceased to exist. 

i^oltaire is but little valued, Mlraboau is laid aside, Madanjo 
Roland is excluded, even Danton is not orthodox. What ! 
must none remain but RobespiiU’rc and Saint-Just? 

Without disowning what was in these men, without wishing 
to anticipate their sentence, let one word he sufficient here : 

•If the Revolution rejects, condemns their predec'i^ssors, it 
rejects the very persons who gave it a hold upon mankind,— 
the very men \vho for a time imbued the whole world with a 
revolutionary spirit. If, on the other ha^id, it ieclares to the 
world Its sympathy w’ith their characters, and shews no more 
than the image of these two Apostles upon its altar, the 
conversion ^0 its tenets will be slow, the French Propaganda 
will not have much to fear, and absolute governments may 
repose in peace. 



^ FRATERNITY, 

Fraternity ! fraternity! It is not enough to re-echo tke 
word—to attract the world to Qur cause, as was the case at 
first. It must ackno(wledge in us a fraternal hetrt. It must 
be gained over by tSie fraternity of love, and not bjp th^ 
guillotine.'^ ^ 

Fraternity ! Why ,who, ^ince the creation, has not pro¬ 
nounced that word ? Do you imagine it was first coined by 
Robespierre or Mably 

Every state of antiquity talked of fraternity ;but the 
word was addressed only to citizens,—to men ; the slave was 
but a thing. And in this case fraternity was exclusive and 
inhuman. 

When slaves or freed-mcn govern the Empire,—when they 
are named*Terence, Horace, Phedrus, Epictetus, it is difficult 
not to extend fraternity to tlie slave. “ Let us he brethren,” 
cries Christianity. But, to be a brother, one must first exist*-; 
man had no being ; right and liberty alone constitute 
life. A theory from which these are excluded, is but a specu¬ 
lative fraternity between nought and nought, 

“ Fraternity, or death,'' as the reign of Terror subsequently 
exclaimed. Once more a brotherhood of slaves. Why, by 
atrocious derision, impart to such an union the holy name of 
liberty ? 

Bretlien who mutually fly from one another, who shudder 
when they meet, who extend, who withdraw a dead and icy 
hand. 0 odious and disgusting sight ! Surely, if anything 
ought to be free, it is the fraternal sentiment. •• 

Liberty alone, as founded in the last century, has rendered 
fraternity possible. Philosophy found man without right, 
or rather a nonentity, entangled in a religious and political 
system, of which despotism was the base. And she said, 
“ Let lifl^ereate man, lot him he, by liberty,” No sooner was® 
he created than he loved. 

It is by liberty moreover, that our age, awakened and recalled 
to its true tradition, may likewise commence its work. It will 
no longer inscribe amongst its laws, “ Be my brother, of die I 
But by a skilful culture of the best sentiments of the human 
soul, it will attain its ends in such a manner that hll, without 
compulsion, shall wish to be brothers indeed. The state will 
realise its destiny, and be a fraternal initiation, an education, 
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ft constant exchange of the spontaneous ideas of inspiration 
and faith, which are common to us all, and of the reflected 
ideas of scieijce and medita1;ion, which are found among 
thinkers,* 

Such is the task for our age to accomplish. jt at last 
set about the work in earnest! 

It would indeed be a mclancHoly re*flection, if, instead of 
achieving something great for itself, its time were wasted in 
censuring*that age—so renowned for its labours, and to which 
it is so immensely indebted. Our fathers, we must repeat, did 
all that it was necessary then to do,—began precisely as it \vas 
incumbent on them to begin. 

They found despotism in heaven and on earth, and they 
instituted law. They found individual man disar^ned, bare, 
unprotected, confounded, lost in a system of apparent unitv, 
wjiich was no better than common death. And in order that 
he might have no appeal, even to the supreme tribunal, the 
religious dogma of the day held him bound for the penalty of 
a transgression which he had not committed ; this eminently 
carnal dogma supposed that injustice is transmitted with our 
blood from father to son. 

It was necessary, above all things, to vindicate the rights of 

* Initiation, education, government, are three synonymous words. Rousseau 
had some notion of this, wiien, speaking of the states of antiquity, and of the 
crowd of great men produced by that little city of Athens, he says, “Thev 
were less governments than the most fruitful systems of education that have 
ever been.” Unfortunately, the age of Rousseau invoking only delihertte 
reason^ and but little analysing the faculties of instinct, of impiration, could 
not«wcll discern the mutual connexion which constitutes all the mysterr of 
education, initiation, and government. Tlie masters of the Revolution, the 
philosophers, famous antagonists, and very subtle, excellent logicians, were 
endowed with every gift, except that profound siinjdicitv which alone enables 
*one to comprehend the child and the people. Therefore, tlte ■Revolution 
could not organise the grand revolutionary macliine: I mean that whieh, 
better than laws, ought to found fraternity— education. That will be the work 
of the nineteenth •century ; it has already entered’jpoii it, in feeble attempts. 
In my little hook The People,'^ I have, as far as in me i^iy, vindicated the 
rights of instinct—of inspiration—against her aristocratic sister, reflection, the 
reasoning science, that pret<*n<ls to be the queen of tlie world. 


^ See nay translation of Le Ptuple (London : Longman k. Co., 
Part II., ch. V. 
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man, which were thus so cruelly outraged, and to rcestahlish this 
truth, which, though obscured, was yet undeniable : “ Man ffas 
rights, he is something; he caifnot be disowned or annulled, 
even in the name of'tjrod ; he is a responsible creature but for 
his own actions alone, for whatever good or evil he lijinself 
commits.’' * r 

Thus does this false lialvMty for the actions of others dis¬ 
appear from the world. The unjust transmission of g<'Of/^ 
pei pctuatcd by the rights of the nobility ; the unj^ist trans¬ 
mission of emlf by original sin, or the civil brand of being 
descended from sinners, are eflaecd by the Revolution. 

0 men of the present age, is this the creed you tax with 
individualism—is this what you term an egotistical law ? But, 
remember,^that without these rights of the individual, by which 
alore man was constituted, he really had no existence, was 
incapable of action, and man, therefore, could not fraternize. It 
w<is actually necessary to abolish the fraternity of death to foufiU 
that of life. 

Speak not of egotism. History will answer here, quite as 
strongly as logic, it was at the first moment of the Revolution, 
at the moment she was proclaiming the riglits of the individual, 
it was then that the soul of France, far fj*om slninking, ex¬ 
tended, embraced the whole world in sympathetic thought : 
then did she offer peace to all, and wish to particijaite with all 
lier treasure,—liberty. 

The moment of birth, the entrance upon a still dubious life, 
seems to justify a feeling of egotism in every being. We lyay 
ofi^erve that the newly-born infant, above all things, wishes to 
live, to prolong its existence. Yet, in the case before us, it 
was far otherwise. When young French Liberty first opened 
liei- eyes to the light, and uttered that earliest cry which trans¬ 
ports every new creature,— “1 am!” even in tliat moment, 
lier thoughts were not confined to self; .she did not indulge in a 
selfish joy, she extended to mankind her life and Ikt hope ; her 
first impulse, in her Q^adle, was to open her aflectionate arms. 

“ 1 am ! ” she exclaimed to all nations ; “ 0 my brethren, you 
shall be also ! ” 

In this lay her glorious error, her touching and subjime weak¬ 
ness : tlie Revolution, it must be confessed, commenced by 
loving everything. 



THE PEOPLE BETTER THAN THEIR LEADERS. 

tShe loved even her enemy,—England. 

She loved, and long she strove to save, royalty—the key-stone 
of the abusesgivhich she had just demolisjied. She wanted to 
save ^he Church ; she endeavoured to roinain Christian, being 
wilfully blind to the contradiction of the old princjpk,—Arbi¬ 
trary Grace, and of the new one,—Justice. * 

This universal sympathy which,*at first, made her adopt, and 
indiscreetly mingle so many contradictory elements, led her to 
inconsistt^icy, — to wish and not to wish, to do and undo, at the 
same time. Such is the strange result of our early assemblies. 

The world has smiled at that work of hers ; but let it not 
forget, that whatever was discordant in it, was partly owing to 
the too easy sympathy, to the indiscriminate benevolence which 
was the first feature in our Revolution. 

Genius utterly humane ! 1 love to follow and watch its pro¬ 

gress, in those admirable fetes wherein a whole people, at once 
the actors and spectators, gave and received the impulse of 
moral enthusiasm ; wherein every heart expanded with all the 
sublimity of France,—of a country which, for its law, pro¬ 
claimed the rights of humanity. 

At the festival of the 14th of July, 1792, among the sacred 
images of Liberty and the Law,— in the civic procession,—in 
which figured, together with the magistrates, the repi’cscnta- 
tives, the widows and orphans of those killed at the Bastille.— 
were seen divers cmhlcins,—those of trades nsofid i(» num, 
instrunumts of agriculture, jdoughs, sheaves, branches lo.iti* d 
witfe fruits ; and the bearers were crowned with ears of coyi 
and green vine-leaves. But others al.so were seen in mourning, 
cr(vvned with cypress ; they were carrying a table covered with 
crape, and, under the crape, a veiled sword,—that of the law ! 
A tonebing image! Justice, showing her sword in mourning, 
•was no longer distinguished from Humanity herself. 

A year after, the 10th of August, 179d, a very different 
festival was celebrated. This one was heroic and gloomy. But 
the law bad bc(‘n mutilated ; the legisbflive p<iwer had boon 
violate(^; the judiciary power, unguaranteed and annulled, was 
the slave of violence. They durst no longer show the sword ; 
it was no Imiger that of Justice ; the eye could have borne it 
no longer. 
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POPULAR INSTINCT. 


A tiling to be told to everybody, and which it is but too er sy 
to prove, is, that tlie humane and benevolent period of our 
Revolution had for i^s actors the very people, tli( whole people, 
—everybody. And t^ie period of violence, the period ol san¬ 
guinary deeds, into which danger afterwards thrust it, had 
for actors but an inconsiderable, an extremely small number 
of men. ' 

That is what I have{^ound established and verified, either by 
written testimony, or by such as I have gathered frdin the lips 
of old men. 

The remarkable exclamation of a man who belonged to 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine will never die: “We were all 
of us at the 10th of August, and not one at the 2nd of 
September.” 

Another thing which this history will render most conspi¬ 
cuous, and which is true of every party, is, that the people w^pe 
generally much better than their leaders. The further I have 
searched, the more generally have I found that the more 
deserving class was ever underneath, buried among the utterly 
obscure. I have also found that those brilliant, powerful 
speakers, who expressed the thoughts of the masses, are usually 
but wrongfully considered as the sole actors. The fact is, that 
they rather received than communicated the impulse. The 
chief actor is the people. In order to find and restore the latter 
to its proper position, I have been obliged to reduce to 
their proportions those ambitious puppets whom they had set in 
njotion, and in whom, till now, people fancied they saw,<and 
have sought for, the secret transactions of history. 

This sight, I must confess, struck me with astonishment. 
In proportion as I entered more deeply into this study, I 
observed that the mere party leaders, those heroes of the pre¬ 
pared scene, neither foresaw nor prepared anything, that^ 
they were never the first proposers of any grand measure,— 
more particularly of those which were the unanimous work of 
the people in the outlg’et of the Revolution. 

Left to themselves, at those decisive moments, by tlieir pre¬ 
tended leaders, they found out what was necessary to be done, 
and did it. ^ 

Great, astonishing results ! But how much greater was the 
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hea»t winch conceived them ; The deeds themselves are as 
nothing in comparison. So astoijjshing, indeed, was that great¬ 
ness of heart, tliat the future may draw uppn it for ever, with¬ 
out fearing to exhaust its resources. No ^ne can approach its 
contemplation, without retiring a better man. |j\&ery soul 
dejected, or crushed with grief, every human or national heart 
has but to look there in order to ffnd comfort: it is a mirror 
wherein humanity, in beholding itself,* becomes once more 
hesoic, magnanimous, disinterested ; a singular purity, shrink¬ 
ing from the contamination of lucre as from filth, appears 
•to be the characteristic glory of all. 

I am endeavouring to describe to-day that epoch of unani¬ 
mity, that holy period, when a whole nation, free fi om all party 
distinction, as yet a comparative stranger to the opp'Dsiticn of 
classes, marched together under a flag of brotherly love. No- 
bo(Jy can behold that marvellous unanimity, in which the self¬ 
same heart beat together in the breasts of twenty millions of 
men, without returning thanks to God. These arc the sacred 
days of the world—thrice happy days for history. For my part, 
I have had my reward, in the mere narration of them. Never, 
since the composition of my Maid of Orleans, have I received 
such a ray from above, such a vivid inspiration from Heaven. 

But as “ our thread of life is of a mingled yarn,” whilst I 
enjoyed so much happiness in reviving the annals of France, my 
own peace has been disturbed for ev(‘r. 1 have lost him who 
so often narrated the scenes of the Revolution to me, him whom 
I re\t;red as the image and venerable witness of the Grand Age, 
that is, of the eighteenth century. I liave lost my father, with 
whom I bad lived all my life,—forty-eight years. 

When that blow fell upon me, I was lost in contemplation. I 
was elsewhere, hastily realizing this work, so long the object of 
ifij meditation. I was at the foot of the Bastille, taking that 
fortress, and planting our immortal banner upon its towers. 
’ That blow came upon me, unforeseen, like a shot from the 
Bastille. 

Many^f these important questions, which have obliged me 
to fathom deeply the foundations of my faith, have been inves¬ 
tigated by nfe during the most awful circumstances that can 
attend human life, between death and the grave,—when the 
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survivor, himself partly dead, has been sitting in judgment 
between two worlds. Then I resumed niy course, even to the 
conclusion of this work, whilst death and life l\^d equal claims 
upon my mind. I struggled to keep my heart in the closest com¬ 
munion wit^ justice, strengthening myself in my faith \)y my 
very bereavehients and my hopes ; and, in proportion as my 
own household gods were i^iattered, I clung to the home of 
luy native land. 



INTRODUeirON, 


FIRST PART. 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


SECTION L 

IS THE REVOLUTION CHRISTIAN OR ANTI-CHRISTIAN ? 

1 DEFINE the Revolution,—The advent of tlieLaw, the resur¬ 
rection of Right, and the reaction of Justice. 

Is tlie Law, sucli as it appeared in the Revolution, conform- 
able, or contrary, to the religious law which preceded it? In 
other words, is the Revolution Christian or Anti-Christian ? 

This (juestion, lilstorically, logically, precedes every other. 
It reaches and penetrates even those which might be believed 
to be exclusively political. All the institutions of the civil 
oide^’ which the Revolution met with, had either emanated 
from Christianity, or were traced upon its forms, and authorised 
by it. Religious or political, the two questions are deej)ly, 
i*>extricably intermingled. Confounded in the past, they will 
reaj)pcar to-morrow as they really are, one and identical. 

Socialists’ disputes, ideas which seem to-day new and para¬ 
doxical, were discussed in the bosom of Ch>»istianity and of tl.o 
Revoluti#n. There are few of those ideas into which the two 
systems have not deeply entered. The Revolution especially, 
in her rapitU apparition, wherein she realised so little, saw, by 
tlie flashes of the lightning, unknown depths, abysses of tlie 
future. 
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character of the revolution. 


Therefore, in spite of the developments which theories have 
been able to take, notwithstanding new forms and new words, 

I see upon the sta^e hut two grand facts, two^» principles, two 
actors and two persons, Christianity and the Revolutioiu, 

He who^ would describe the crisis whence the new principle 
emerged and'made room for itself, cannot dispense with inquir¬ 
ing what relation it bears*to its predecessor, in what respects 
it continues or outst^^ps, sways or abolishes it:—a serioui 
problem, which nobody has yet encountered face to‘face. 

It is curious to see so many persons approaching, and yet 
nobody willing to look at this question seriously. Even those* 
who believe, or pretend to believe, the question obsolete, show 
plainly enough, by their avoiding it, that it is extant, present, 
perilous, 'and formidable. If you arc nt t afraid of the pit, 
why do you shrink back ? Why do you turn aside your head ? 
There is here, apparently, a power of dangerous attraction, at 
which the brain grows giddy. 

Our great politicians have also, we must say, a mysterious 
reason for avoiding these questions. They believe that Christi¬ 
anity is still a great party, that it is better to treat it cautiously. 
Why fall out with it? They prefer to smile at it, keeping 
themselves at a distance, and to act politely towards it, without 
compromising themselves. They believe, moreover, that the 
religious world is generally very simple, and that to keep it in 
play, it is merely sufficient to praise the Gospel a little. That 
does not engage them very deeply. The Gospel, in its gentle 
jnorality, contains hardly any of the dogmas which %niake 
Christianity a religion so positive, so assuming, and so ab¬ 
sorbing, so strong in its grasp upon man. All the philosophers, 
of every religion, of every philosophy, would subscribe, without 
difficulty, to the precepts of the Gospel. To say, with the 
Mahometans, that Jesus is a great prophet, is not being ta 
Christian. 

Does the other party expostulate ? Docs the zeal of God* 
which devours theih, fill their hearts with sefious indignation 
against this trifling of politicians ? Not so ; the}» declaim 
much, but only about minor matters, being but too happy 
80 long as they are not molested in what is fundamental. The 
conduct of politicians, often trifling and occasionally savouring 
of irony, does not grieve them much. .They pretend not to 
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uncfcrstand the question. Ancient as that party is, it lias still 
a strong hold upon the world^ Whilst their opponents are 
occupied in thciitparliamentary displays, eveij rolling their useless 
wheel *and exhausting themselves without advancing, that old 
party still holds possession of all that constitutes th -2 basis of 
life—the family and the domestic hearth, woman, and, through 
her instrumentality, the child, Tlfey who are the most hostile 
to this party, nevertheless abandon to it^» influence all they love, 
and all thfit makes them happy. They surrender to it every 
day the infant, man unarmed and feeble, whose mind, still 
•dreaming, is incapable of defending itself. This gives the party 
many chances. Let it but keep and fortify this vast, mute, un¬ 
disputed empire, its case is all the better ; it may griimhle and 
complain, but it will take good care never to drive politicians to 
a statement of their belief. 

Politicians on cither side! connivance against connivance! 
WTiere shall I turn to find the friends of truth? 

The friends of the holy and the just? Does the world then 
contain no one who cares for God ? 

Children of Christianity, you who claim to be faithful, we 
here adjure you. Thus to pass by God in silence, to omit in 
every disputation what is truly the faith, as something too 
dangerous, offensive to the ear—is this religion? 

One day, when I was conversing with one of our best bishops 
on the contradictions between Grace and Justice, which is the 
very basis of the Christian faith, he stopped me and said: 
“ Tliis question luckily no longer engages the attention of mei^ 
On that subject we enjoy repose and silence. Let us maintain 
it, (wid never go beyond. It is superfluous to return to that 
discussion.” 

Yet that discussion, my lord, is no less than the question, 
whether Grace and Salvation through Christ, the only basis of 
Christianity, is reconcileable with justice ; it is to examine 
whether such a dogma is founded on justice, whether it can 
subsist. Nothing lasts against justice. Does, therr^the duration 
of Christianity appear to you an accessory question ? 

I well know, that after a debate of several centuries, after 
heaps of distinctions and scholastic subtleties had been piled 
together, without throwing light on the question, the pope 
silenced all parties, ^dging, like my bishop, that tl^e question 
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might be laid aside with no hope of settling the matter, ,and 
leaving justice and injustice in the arena to make up matters as 
they could. 

This is much moV^ than has ever been done by the ^eatest 
enemies Christianity. To say the least, they have always 
been respectful enough to examine the question, and not put it 
out of court withoutMeignifig to grant it a hearing. 

For how could we^who have no inimical feelings, reject 
examination and debate ? Ecclesiastical prudence,tthe trifling 
of politicians, and their avoiding the question, do not suit us in 
the least. We owe it to Christianity to see how far it may be. 
reconcileable with the Revolution, to know what regeneration 
the old principle may find in the bosom of the new one. We 
have desired fervently and heartily that it would transform 
itself and live again ! In what sense can this transformation 
he achieved ? What hope ought we to entertain that ij is 
possible ? 

As the historian of the Revolution, T cannot, without this 
inquiry, advance one step. But even though I weic not in¬ 
vincibly impelled towards it by the very nature of my subject, 
I should be urged to the investigation by my own heart. The 
miserable reluctance to grapple with the difficulty which cither 
party evinces, is one of the overwhelming causes of our moral 
debasement,—a combat of condottieri, in which nobody fights ; 
they advance, retire, menace, without touching one another,— 
contemptible sight! As long as fundamental questions remain 
thus eluded, there can be no progress, cither religious or facial, 
'riie world is waiting for a faith, to march forwaid again, to 
breathe and to live. But, never can faith have a beginniqg in 
deceit, cunning, or treaties of fixlsehood. 

Single-handed and free from prejudices, I will attempt, in 
my weakness, what the strong do not venture to perform. I 
>vill fathom the question from which they recoil, and I shall 
attain, perhaps, before I die, the prize of life ; namely, to dis¬ 
cover the tru^fh, and to tell it according to one's heart. 

Engaged as I am in the task of describing the herdc days 
of Liberty, I may venture to entertain a hope that she hcrselt 
may deign to support me,—accomplish her own work through 
the medium of this my book, and lay the deep foundation upon 
which a better age may build the faith of^tho f^iirc. 
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SECTR)N II. 

[S^TOB REVOLUTION THE FULFILLING Sf CHRISTIANITY? 

Several eminent writers, wTth a laudable ^fish for peace 
&nd reconciliation, have lately affirHied that the Revolution was 
but the accomplishment of ("hristianity^that it came to con¬ 
tinue and ^0 realize the latter, and to make good all it had 
promised.* 

If this assertion be well founded, the eighteenth century, the 
philosofdiors, the precursors, the masters of the Revolution, 
have grievously erred, and have acted very differently from their 
real intentions. Generally, they aimed at anything rather 
than the accomplishment of Christianity. 

If the Revolution consisted in that, and nothing more, it 
wdfdd then not be distinct from Christianity, but the actual 
time of its existence, its virile age—its age of reason. It 
would be nothing in itself. In this case, there would not be 
two actors, but one,—Christianity. If there be but one actor, 
then no drama, no crisis; the struggle we believe we see, is a 
mere illusion; the world seems to be agitated, but, in reality, 
IS motionless. 

But no, it is not so. The struggle is but too real. There 
is no sham fight here between one and the same person. There 
are two distinct combatants. 

Nether must it be said that the new principle is but ^ 
criticism on the old one,—a doubt, a mere negation. Who 
over saw a negation ? What is a living, an acting negation, 
one *that vivifies like this ? A world sprang forth from it 
yesterday. No: in order to produce, there must be existence. 

' ^ Therefore, there are two things here, and not one,—it is 
impossible to deny it. There are two principles, two spirits— 
.the old and the new. 

In vain the farmer, confident of life, ani for t|jis reason so 
much thy more pacific, would whisper to the latter: “ I come 
to fulfil, and not to abolish.” The old principle has no manner 
of wish to l|p fulfilled. The very word sounds ominous and 

* See, ariong works, Qiiinct's ** Christianity and the French Rtv<r 
lution.'^ (London,Toiignuii & Co., 184G.)—C. C. 

0 
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sepulchral; it rejects that filial benediction, and desires nei^ier 
tears nor prayers; it flings aside the branch that is shaken 
over it. I 

We must keep cf<rir of misunderstandings, if we would know 
whither are going. 

The Rcvollition continues Christianity, and it contradicts it. 
It is, at the same time, its^ieir and its adversary. 

In sentiment, and i|i all that is general and human between 
them, the two principles agree, but in all that constitutes very 
and special life,—in the operations of the mind, from which 
both derive their birth,—they are adverse and thwart eaclii 
other. 

They agree in the sentiment of human fraternity. This 
sentiment, born with man,—with the world, common to every 
society, has nevertheless been made more extensive and pro¬ 
found by Christianity. This is its glory, its eternal palm. It 
found fraternity confined to the banquets of ancient states; 
it extended its influence, and spread it throughout the vast 
Christian world. In her turn, .the Revolution, the daughter 
of Christianity, has taught its lessons to the whole world, to 
every race, and to every religion under the sun. 

This is the whole of the resemblance. Now for the difference. 

The Revolution founds fraternity on the love of man for man, 
on mutual duty,—on Right and Justice. This base is funda¬ 
mental, and no other is necessary. 

It did not seek to add to this certain principle one derived 
from dubious history. It did not ground fraternity on a common 
relationship,—a filiation which transmits, with our blood, the 
participation of crime from father to son. ^ 

This carnal, material principle, which introduces justice and 
injustice into the blood, and transmits them, with the tide of life, 
from one generation to another, violently contradicts the spiritual 
notion of Justice which is implanted in the depths of the human 
soul. No; Justice is not a fluid, to be transmitted with gene¬ 
ration. Will alonU is just or unjust; the heart alone feels 
itself responsible. Justice is entirely in the soul; thcfbodyhas 
nothing to do with it. 

This barbarous material starting-point is astcjunding in a 
religion that has carried the subtlety of the dogma farther than 
any other. It impresses upon the whole system a profound 
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character of arbitrariness, from which no subtlety will be able 
to extricate it. Arbitrariness reaches, penetrates the develop¬ 
ments of the j^ogma, all the fehgious institutions which are 
derived from it; and, lastly, the civil ji^der, which, in the 
middle ages, is itself derived from those institution^ imitates 
ils forms and is swayed by its spirit. 

Let us consider* this grand sights 

I. The starting-point is this: Crime comes from one, salva¬ 
tion from ^ne; Adam has lost, Christ has saved. 

He has saved ! Why ? Because he would save. No other 
^ motive. No virtue, no work of man, no human merit can 
deserve this prodigious sacrifice of God sacrificing himself. 
He gives himself, but for nothing: that is the miracle of love; 
he asks of man no work,—no anterior merit. 

II. What does he require in return for this immense sacri¬ 
fice ? One single thing: people to believe in him, to belie\c 
thimselves indeed saved by the blood of Jesus Christ. Faith is 
the condition of salvation, and not the works of Righteousness. 

No Righteousness without fj^ith. Whoever docs not believe is 
unrighteous. Is righteousness without faith of any use ? No. 

Saint Paul, in laying down this principle of salvation by faith 
alone, has nonsuited Righteousness. Henceforth she is, at 
most, only an accessory, a sequel, one of the effects of faith. 

III. Having once quitted Righteousness, Ave must ever go^ 
on descending into Necessity. 

Believe, or perish ! The question being thus laid down, 
peonle discover with terror that they will perish, that salvation 
is attached to a condition independent of the will. We do ndt 
believe as we will. 

Saint Paul had laid down that man can do nought by good 
works, but only by faith. Saint Augustine demonstrates his 
insufficiency in faith itself. God alone gives it; he gives it evCn 
gratuitously, without requiring anything, neither faith nor 
justice. This gratuitous gift, this grace^ is the only cause of 
salvation. God gives grace to whom Jie pleases. Saint 
Augustjpe has said : “ I believe, because it is absurd.” He 
might also say in this system; “ I believe, because it is 
unjust.” ^ 

Necessity goes no further The system is consummated. 
God loves ; np othe» explanation ; he loves whom he pleases. 

02 
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the least of all, the sinner, the least deserving, liove is its 
own reason ; it requires no merit. 

What then would be merU, if we may still employ this 
word ? To be loverly the elect of God, predestined to salvation. 

And demerit^ damnation ! To be hated by God, condemned 
beforeha’ih], created for damnation. 

Alas I we believed just i^w that humanity was saved. The 
sacrifice of a God seemed to have blotted out the sins of the 
world. No more judgment, no more justice. Blind that we 
were ! we were rejoicing, believing justice drowned in the 
blood of Jesus Christ. And lo! judgment re-appears more 
harsh,—a judgment without justice, or at least the justice of 
w^hich will be hidden from us for ever. The elect of God, the 
favourite, receives from him, with the gift of faith, the gift of 
doing good works,—the gift of salvation. That justice should 
be a gift! For our part, we had thought it was active, the 
very act of the will. Yet here we have it passive, transmit'ed 
as a present, from God to the elect of his heart. 

This doctrine, made into a formula more severely by the 
Protestants, is no less that of the Catholic world, such as it is 
acknowledged by the Council of Trent. 

If grace (it says with the apostle) were not gratuitous^ as its 
very name implies, if it ought to be merited by w^orks of 
righteousness, it would be righteousness, and no longer grace. 
[Cone. Trid.f sess. vi. cap. viii.) 

Such, says that council, has been the permanent belief of 
the church. And it could not be otherwise ; it is the ground- 
•vork of Christianity ; beyond that, there is philosophy, Wit no 
longer religion. The latter is the religion of grace,—of gra¬ 
tuitous, arbitrary salvation, and of the good pleasure of God. 

Great was the embarrassment when Christianity, with this 
doctrine opposed to justice, w'as called to govern, to judge the 
world,—when Jurisprudence descended from her prietorium, 
and said to the new faith : “ Judge in my place.” 

Then were peop|f able to see at the bottom .of this doctrine, 
which seen^d to be sufficient for the world, an abyss of 
insufficiency, uncertainty, and discouragement. ^ 

If he remained faithful to the principle that salvation is a 
gift, and not the reward of Justice, man would have folded his 
arms, sat down, and waited ; for well he knew tha^ his works 
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coiltd haie no influence on his lot. All moral activity ceased in 
this world. And how could civ^l life, order, human justice, be 
maintained ? ®od loves, and no longer iudges. How shall 
man judge ? Every judgment, religions or political, is a 
flagrant contradiction in a religion founded &o\e\^ o»^a dogma 
foreign to justice. ^ 

Without justice one cannot live? Therefore, the Christian 
world must put up with the contradi^/ion. This introduces 
into many things something false and wrong ; and tiiis 
double position is only surmounted by means of hypociitical 
formulaj. The church judges, yet judges not ; kills, yet kills 
not. She has a horror of shedding blood ; therefore she burns 
—What do I say ? She docs not burn. She hands over the 
culprit to another to burn, and adds moreover a little prayer, as 
if to intercede—a terrible comedy, wherein Justice, false and 
crjjel justice, assumes the mask of grace ! 

A strange punishment of the excessive ambition whicli de¬ 
sired more than justice, and yet despised it ! This church has 
remained without justice. When, in the middle ages, she 
secs the latter revivin'T affain, she wants to draw nearer to her. 
She tries to speak like her, to assume her language ; she 
avows that man can do something towards his salvation by 
works of righteousness. Vain efforts! Christianity can he 
reconciled with Papinian only by withdrawing from Saint Paul— 
quitting its proper base, and leaning aside at the risk of losing 
its equilibrium and being dashed to atoms. 

Having Necessity for a starting-point, this system nuis^ 
remain in Necessity ; it cannot step beyond it.* All the 

At the present day, people desj);;ir of recontilinp these dilTerent views. 
They no lonsror attempt to make peace between the dojrma and justice. They 
manage matters better. Now they show it, now they conceal it. To simple 
confiding persons, to women, to children, whom they keep docile and obedient, 
they teach the old iloctrine which places a terrible arbitrariness in God and in 
the man of God, and gives up the trembling creature defenceless to the priest. 
This terror is ever the faith and the law of the latter^ the sword ever remain! 
keen-edged for those poor hearts. 

If, on file contrary, they speak to the strong, to thinkers and polltirians, 
they suddenly lieconie indulgent ; “ Is Christianity, after all, anywhere but in 
tae Gospel? #Are faith and philosophy so at variance? The old dispute 
between Grace and Justice (that is, the qucs’ion to know whether Christianity 
be just) is quite obsolete.” 

This double policy has^two effects, and both fatal. It weigh| heavily upon 
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spurious attempts by which schoolmen, and others also sicice 
their time, have vainly attempted to institute a dogma founded 
upon reason, that is to say, a philosophical ant' jurist Christi¬ 
anity, must be discaf led. They are devoid alike of virtue and 
strength.^. We can take no notice of them ; they have passed 
into silence Snd oblivion. We must examine the system in 
itself, in its terrible purity/which constituted all its strength ; 
we must follow it through its reign in the middle ages, and, 
above all things, mark its progress at the period when at length 
fixed, armed, and inflexible, it exercised a sway over the whole 
world. 

A sombre doctrine this, which, at the destruction of the 
Roman empire, when civil order perished and human justice 
was, as it were, etlaced, shut out all appeal to the supreme 
tribunal, and for a thousand years veiled the face of eternal 
justice. _ 

The iniquity of conquest confirmed by decrees fi’om God, 
becomes authorised and believes itself just. The conijiiorors 
are the elect, the conquered arc the damned. Dainnation 
without appeal. Ages may pass away and conquest be for¬ 
gotten ; but Heaven, devoid of justice, will not the less oppress 
the earth, though formed in its own image. Necessity, 
which constitutes the basis of this theology, will everywhere re¬ 
appear with devSperate fidelity in the political institutions, even in 
those wherein man had thought to build an asylum for justice. 
All monarchies, divine and human, govern for their elect. 

^ Where then shall man take refuge ? Grace reigns aloifce in 
heaven, and favour here below. That Justice, twice proscribed 
and banished, should venture to raise her head, requires inched 
a difficult effort (so completely is the common sense of man 
extinguished beneath the weight of woes and the oppression of 
ages) ; it is necessary, in fact, that Justice should once more 
believe herself just, that she should arouse, remember herself, 

woman, upon the child, i|g)on the family, in which it creates discord, maintain¬ 
ing ill oppositiorf two contrary authorities,—two fathers. 

It weighs heavily upon the woild hy a negative power, which docs‘little, but 
which impedes, especially hy the facility of presenting cither of two aspects,— 
U) some the elastic morality of the Gospel, to others immutable %tulity, adorned 
with the name of grace lienee, many a misundevstanding. Hcnec, many are 
tempted to connect nuideni faith,—that of Justice and the Revolution,—with 
the dogma of ^ncient injustice. 
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an(k*e8umethe consgiousness of right. This consciousness, slowly 
endeavouring to awake throughout a period of six centuries of 
religious efforts# burst forth in the year ’89 in the political 
and social world. 

The Revolution is nothing but the tardy reaction of justice 
against the government of favour and the religioif of grace. 


SECTION III. 

LEGENDS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. 

If you have sometimes travelled among mountains, you may 
perhaps have observed the same spectacle which I once met with. 

From among a confused heap of rocks piled together, amid 
a landscape diversified with trees and verdure, towered a 
gi^ntic peak. That object, black, bare, and solitary, was but 
too evidently thrown up from the deep bowels of the earth. 
Enlivened by no verdure, no season changed its aspect; the 
very birds would hardly venture to alight on it, as if they feared 
to singe tlieir wings on touching the mass which was projected 
from earth’s central fire. That gloomy evidence of the throes 
of the interior world seemed still to muse over the scene, re¬ 
gardless of surrounding objects, without ever rousing from its 
savage melancholy. 

What were then the subterraneous revolutions of the earth, 
what incalculable powers combated in its bosom, for that mass, 
distuning mountains, piercing through rocks, shattering beds 
of marble, to burst forth to the surface ! What convulsions,* 
whaj agony forced from the entrails of the globe that pro¬ 
digious groan! 

I sat down, and from my eyes tears of anguisli, slow and 
painful, began to flow. Nature had but too well reminded me 
of history. That chaos of mountain heaps oppressed mo with 
the same weight which had crushed the heart of man through¬ 
out the middle ages ; and in that desolat# peak, whicii from 
her inmost bowels the earth had hurled towards heaven, I saw 
pictured the despair and the cry of the human race. 

That Justice should have borne for a thousand years that 
mountain of dogma upon her heart, and, crushed beneatli 
its weight, have counted the hours, the day s, the yea i s, so 
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many long years—is, for him who knows it, a source of etei;<iial 
tears. He who through the medium of history has partici¬ 
pated in that long torture, will never entirely f’ecover from it; 
whatever may happe^i he will be sad ; the sun, the joy of the 
world, w^lj never more afford him comfort ; he has lived too 
long in sorrdw and in darkness ; and my very heart bled in 
contemplating the long resignation, the meekness, the patience, 
and the efforts of humanity to love that world of hate and 
malediction under whicli it was crushed. 

When man, resigning liberty and justice as something 
useless, entrusted himself blindly to the hands of Grace, and 
saw it becoming concentrated on an imperceptible point,—that 
is to say the privileged, the elect,—and saw all other beings, 
whether on earth or under the earth, lost for eternity, you would 
suppose there arose everywhere a howl of blas])heiny!—No, 
only a groan. 

And these affecting words ; ** If thou wilt that I be damped, 
thy will be done, 0 Lord!” 

Then peaceful, submissive, and resigned, they folded them- 
Bclves in the shroud of damnation! 

This is, indeed, serious, worthy of remembrance ; a thing 
which theology had never foreseen. It had taught that the 
damned could do nothing but hate. But these still loved. 
These damned souls trained themselves to love theelect, their 
masters. The priest, the lord, those chosen children of heaven, 
found, for ages, only meekness, docility, love, and confidence 
in that humble people. They served, they suffered, in sil^ice ; 
trod upon, they returned thanks ; they did not sin even with 
their lips, as did the saintly Job. ^ 

What preserved them from death ? One thing, we must 
flay, which reanimated, refreshed the sufferer in his long 
torment. That astonishing meekness of soul wliich he pre¬ 
served, gave him bliss ; from that heart, so wounded, yet so 
good, sprung a living source of lovely and tender fancy, a flood 
of popular religioiP to counteract the dryness of the other. 
Watered by those fruitful streams, the legend flourished and 
grew ; it shaded the unfortunate with its compassionate 
flowers—flowers of the native soil, blossoms of, the father- 
land, which somewhat refreshed and occasionally buried in 
oblivion Byzantine aietaphyslcs and the theology of dentil. 
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i^et death was beneath those flowers. The patron, the 
good saint of the place, was not potent enough to defend his 
protege agains^a dogma of dread. The Devil hardly waited 
till man expired in order to seize him. Me beset him living, 
lie was the lord of this world ; man was his property, his flef. 
It appeared so but too plainly in the social orderof the time. 

What a constant temptation despair and doubt! How 
bondage here below was, with all its mLsci ics, the beginning,— 
the foretaste of eternal damnation ! First, a life of suffering ; 
next, for consolation, hell !—Damned beforehand !—Then, 
wherefore those comedies of Judgment represented in the 
church-porches ! Is it not barbarous to keep in uncertainty, in 
dreadful anxiety, ever suspended over tlie abyss, him who, 
before his birth, is adjudged to the bottomless pit, is due to it, 
and belongs to it ? 

Before his birth!—The infant, the innocent, created ex- 
p^ssly for hell ! Nay, did I say the innocent \ This is the 
horror of the system ; innocence is no more. 1 know not, but I 
boldly and unhesitatingly affirm this to be the insoluble knot at 
which the human soul stopped short, and patience was staggered. 

The infant damned ! I have elsewhere pointed out that 
deep, frightful wound of the maternal heart. I pointed it 
out, and again drew the veil over it. In exploring its depths 
we should find there much more than the terrors of death. 

Thence it was, believe me, that the first sigh arose. Of 
protestation ? No! And yet, unknown to the heart whence 
it e^aped, there was a terrible remonstrance in that humble, 
low, agonising groan. 

§0 low, but so heart-rending! The man who heard it at 
night, slept no more—not for many a nigiit after : and in 
the morning, before day-light, he went to his furrow ; and 
there found many things were changed. He found the valley 
and the field of labour lower—much lower,—deep, like a sepul¬ 
chre ; and the two towers in the horizon more lofty—more 
gloomy and heavy ; gloomy the church-tteeplc. and dismal 
the feudal castle. Then he began to comprehend the sounds 
of the tw'o bells. The church-bell murmurcMl, Ever ; that of 
the donjon, Never, But, at the same time, a mighty v<nce spoke 
louder in his heart. That voice cried, (jiie any J And that 
was the voice of God I One day justice shall return 1 Leave 
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those idle oeds ; let them prate to the wind. Be not alariMed 
with thy doubt. That doubt already faith. Believe, hope ! 
Right, though postponed, shall have its advent ^ it will come to 
sit in judgment, on'^he dogma and on the world. And that 
day of Jiidgment will be called the Revolution. 

_!-Cl- 

SECTION IV. 

THE CLERGY AND THE PEOPLE. 

I HAVE often asked myself, whilst pursuing the dismal 
study of the middle ages, through paths full of thorns “ tristis 
usque ad mortem,” how a religion, which is the mildest in its 
principle, and has its starting-point in love itself, could ever 
have covered the world with that vast sea of blood ? 

Pagan antiquity, entirely warlike, murderous, and destructive, 
had been lavish of human life, unconscious of its value. Youth¬ 
ful and merciless, beautiful and cold, like the virgin of Tauris, 
she killed and remained unmoved. You do not find in her 
grand immolations so much passion, inveteracy, or fury ot 
hate, as characterise, in the middle ages, the combats and the 
vengeances of the religion of love. 

The first reason which I have assigned for this, in my book 
Du Pretrey is the prodigious intoxication of pride which this 
belief gives to its elect. What maddening dizziness! Every 
day, to make God descend upon the altar, to he obeyed by 
Ood ! — Shall I say it? (I hesitated for fear of blaspheming) 
to make God ! IIow shall he be called who does this mir|icle 
of miracles every day ? A God ? That would not be enough. 

The more strange, unnatural,and monstrous this greatness, the 
more uneasy and full of misgiving is he who pretends to it; 
he seems to me as though he were sitting on the steeple of 
Strasburg, upon the point of the cross. Imagine his hatred 
and violence, towards any man who dares to touch him, shake 
him, or try and make him descend!—Descend? There is 
no descending, lie must fall from such a place,—he must 
fall ; but so heavy is the fall, that it would busy him into 
the earth. 

Be well convinced that if, in order to maintain himself, ho 
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can mppress the world with a nod ; if what God created with 
one word, he can exterminate jirith one word, the world is 
annihilated. • 

This state of uneasiness, anger, and treny^ling hate explains 
alone the incredible fury of the church in the middle ^ges, in 
proportion as she beheld her rival, Justice, arise a^iinst her. 

The latter was scarcely perceptibfe at tif*st. Nothing was 
so low, so minute, so humble. A paltry^ blade of grass, for¬ 
gotten in th(? furrow ; even stooping, you would hardly have 
perceived it. 

Justice, thou who wast lately so feeble, how canst thou grow 
so fast! If I but turn aside a moment, I know thee no longer. 
I find thee every hour grown ten cubits higher. Theology 
quakes, reddens with anger, ajid turns pale. 

Then begins a terrible, frightful struggle, beyond the power 
of language to express. Theology flinging aside the demure 
mask of grace, abdicating, denying herself, in order to annilii- 
late Justice, striving to absorb—to destroy her witliin herself, 
to swallow her up. Behold them standing face to face ; which 
of them, at the end of this mortal combat, is found to have 
absorbed, incorporated, assimilated the other ? 

Let the revolutionary reign of Terror beware of comparing 
herself with the Inquisition. Let her never boast of having, in 
her two or three years, paid back to the old system wliat it did 
to us for six hundred years ! The Inquisition would have good 
cause to laugh ! What are the twelve thousand men guillotined 
of the#ne, to the millions of men butcliered, bung, broken on the 
wheel,—to that pyramid of burning stakes,—1(» those masses of 
burnt, desb, which the other piled up to heaven. The single 
Inquisition of one of the provinces of Spain states, in an authentic 
monument, that in sixteen years it burned twenty thousand 
men ! But why speak of Spain, rather than of the Albigenscs, 
of the Vaudois of the Alps, of the Beggars of Flanders, of the 
Protestants of France, or of the horrible crusade against the 
Hussites, and so many nations whom the p^pe abandoned to 
the 8word«? 

History will inform us that in her most ferocious and impla¬ 
cable momente the Revolution trembled at the thought of 
aggravating death, that she shortened the sufferings of victims, 
removed the hand of man, and invented a machine to abridge 
the pangs of death. 
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And it will also inform us that the church of the middle ugea: 
exhausted herself in inventior^s to augment suffering, to render 
it poignant, intense ; that she found out cxqidsite arts of tor¬ 
ture, ingenious nie^is to contrive that, without dying, one might 
long ta^e of death—and that, being stopped in that path by. 
inflexible ndture, who, at a certain degree of pain, mercifully 
grants death, she wept at*"not being able to make man sutfei 
longer. ^ 

I cannot, 1 will not agitate that sea of blood, if God allow 
me one day to touch it, that blood shall boil again with life, 
flow in torrents to drown false history and the hired flatterers 
of murder, to fill their lying mouths. 

Well do I know that the greater part of those grand 
butcheries can no longer be related. They have burnt the hooks, 
burnt the men, burnt the calcined bones over again, and flung 
away the ashes. When, for instance, shall I recover the history 
of the Vaudois, or of the Albigenses ? The day when I shall 
have the history of the star that I saw falling to-night. A 
world, a whole world has sunk, perished, both men and things. 
A poem has been recovered, and bones have been found at the 
bottom of caverns; but no names, no signs. Is it with tlieso 
sad remnants that I can form that history again ? Let our 
enemies triumph that they have rendered us powerless, and 
at having been so barbarous that one cannot, with certainty, 
recount their barbarities! At least the desert speaks,—the 
desert of Languedoc, the solitudes of the Alps, the unpeopled 
mountains of Bohemia, and so many other places, whe|y 5 man 
has disappeared, where the earth has become sterile for ever, 
and where Nature, after man, seems itself exterminated. ^ 

But one thing cries louder than all their destructions (and 
this one thing is authentic), which is, that the system which 
killed in the name of a principle, in the name of a faith, made 
use indifferently of two opposite principles,—the tyranny of 
kings, and the blind anarchy of nations. In one single century; 
the sixteenth, Roftie changed three times, throwing herself now 
to the right, now to the left, without either prudence og decency. 
First, she gives herself up to the kings ; next, she throws her¬ 
self into the arms of the people ; then again, she^returns to the 
kings. Three lines of policy, but one aim. How attained ? No 
matter. What aim ? To destroy the p^ower of thought. 
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^ writer has discovered that the pope’s nuncio had no fore¬ 
knowledge of the Saint Bartholomew (massacre). And 1 have 
discovered that ^he pope had p*/*epared it,-—worked at it, for 
ten years. 

“ A trifle,*’ says another, “a mere local affair, a vengeance 
of Paris.** 

In spite of the utter disgust, tl^e contempt, the sickness, 
which these theories occasion me, I have confronted them with 
the records.of history, with unexceptionaole documents. And 
I have found far and near, the blood-red traces of the mas¬ 
sacre. 1 can prove that, from the day when Paris proposed 
(1561) the general sale of the goods of the clergy, from the 
day when the church hohcld the king wavering, and tempted 
by the hopes of that booty, she turned hastily, violently towards 
the people, ana employed every means in her power, by preach- 
ing, by alms, by ditferent influences, and by her immense con- 
ne(^on, her converts, trades-people, and mendicants, to organize 
the massacre. 

“ A popular affair,” say you. True. But tell us also by 
what diabolical scheme, by what infernal perseverance, you 
worked during the space of ten years to pervert the under¬ 
standing of the people, to excite and drive them mad. 

0 spirit of cunning and murder! I have lived too many cen¬ 
turies in face of thee, throughout the middle ages, for thee 
ever to deceive me. After having so long denied justice and 
liberty, thou didst assume their name for thy shout of war. In 
their^ame thou didst work a rich mine of hate,—that eternal 
repining which inequality implants in the heart of man, the 
envy of the poor for the rich. Thou tyrant, thou proprietor, 
and *the most ravenous in the world, didst unhesitatingly em¬ 
brace on a sudden, and exceed, with one bound, the most 
impracticable theories of tlie Levellers. 

Before the Saint Bartholomew massacre, the clergy used to 
•say to the people, in order to excite them, “ The Protestants 
are nobles, provincial gentlemen.” That w^ true; the clergy 
having thready exterminated, stifled Protestantism in the towns. 
The castles alone being shut, were still able to remain Pro¬ 
testant. Bu^ read of their earlier martyrs; they were the inha¬ 
bitants of towns, petty tradesmen, and workmen. Those creeds 
which were pointed out to the hatred of people as those of the 
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aristocracy; liad sprung from the very people. Who doe^ not 
know that Calvin was the son of a cooper? 

It would he too easy for liie to show how all this has been 
misrepresented in ;)ur time by writers subservient to the clergy, 
and then copied without consideration. I wanted only to show, 
by one example, the ferocious address with which the clergy urged 
the people, and made for themselves a deadly weapon of social 
jealousy. The detail would be curious ; I regret to postpone 
it. I could tell you ihe plans resorted to, in orde^ to work the 
ruin of an individual—or a set of men; calumny, skilfully 
directed by a special press, slowly manipulated in the schools 
and seminaries, especially in the parlours of convents, directly 
intrusted (in order to be more quickly diffused) to penitents, 
to the suborned trades-people of the curates and canons, was 
put in motion among the people. IIow it worked itself into 
fury in those establishments of gluttony, termed Brotherhoods, 
to which, among other things, they abandoned the immjnse 
wealth of the hospitals. Low, paltry, miserable details, but 
without which the wholesale murders perpetrated by a Catholic 
rabble would remain incomprehensible. 

Occasionally, if it was sought to destroy a man of repute, 
superior art was added to these manoeuvres. By means of 
money or intimidation, some talented writer was found and 
let loose upon him. Thus, the king’s confessor, to succeed in 
getting Vallee burnt, made Ronsard write against him. And 
so to ruin Theophile, tlie confessor instigated Balzac, who could 
not forgive Theophile for having drawn his sword for him, and 
saved him from personal chastisement. ^ 

In our own times, I have had an opportunity of noticing how 
tlie same set, in the name of the Church, arouse and 'foster 
hatred and disturbance in the breasts of the obscure and lower 
orders,—the very dregs of society. I once saw, in a city of 
the west, a young professor of philosophy, whom the eccle¬ 
siastics wanted to expel from his chair, followed, and pointed 
at in the street ty a mob of women. What did they know 
about philosophical questions ? Nothing, save what they were 
taught in the confessional. They were not less furious on that 
account, standing before their doors, pointing, and shouting: 
There he is! 

In a large city i^i the eastern department, I was witness 
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to ^notlier, and, perhaps, still more odious spectacle. An old 
Protestant pastor, almost blind, who, every day, and often 
several times in the day, was^followed and insulted by the 
children of a scliool, who pulled him bel/ind, and strove to 
throw him down. 

That is their usual way of beginning their garnet by innocent 
agents, against whom you cannot defend }*ourself,—little child¬ 
ren, women. On more favourable occasions, in unenlightened 
provinces, ^asy to be excited, men take? a share in the game. 
The master, who holds to the church, as a member of some 
confrerie, as a tradesman or a lodger, grumbles, shouts, cabals, 
and collects a mob. The journeyman and the valet get drunk 
to do mischief; the apprentice follows—surpasses them— 
strikes, without knowing why,—the very children sometimes 
assassinate. 

Next come false rcasoners, foolish theorists, to baptize this 
piois assassination with the name of justice of the people, to 
canonize the crime perpetrated by tyrants in the name of 
liberty. 

Thus it w^as, that, in the selfsame day, they found means to 
slaughter, with one blow, all that forn}ed the honour of France, 
the first philosopher of the age, the first sculptor, and the first 
musician,—Ramus, Jean Goujon, and Goudimel. How much 
rather would they have butchered our great jurisconsult, the 
enemy of Rome and the Jesuits, the genius of right,— 
Dumoulin! 

H^pily, he was safe. He had spared them a crime; his 
noble^^life had taken refuge in God, But, before tliat time, 
he had seen riots organised four times by the clergy against 
him 'and his home. That holy temple of study four times 
violated and pillaged, his books profaned and dispersed, his 
manuscripts, irreparable patrimony of mankind, flung into the 
gutter and destroyed. They have not destroyed Justice; the 
Jiving spirit contained in those books was emancipated by the 
flames; it expanded and pervaded everything^ impregnating the 
very atmosphere, so that, thanks to the murderous fury of 
fanaticism, they could breathe no air but that of equity. 
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noW FREE-THINKERS ESCAPED. 

After a grand festival, a great carnage in the Coliseum c 
Rome, when the sand hadabeen moistened with blood, and th 
lions were lying down, cloyed, surfeited with human flesh, then, 
in order to divert the people, to distract their attention a little, 
a farce was enacted. An egg was put into the hand of a 
miserable slave condemned to the wild beasts; and then he was 
cast into the arena. If he managed to reach the end, if, by 
good fortune, he succeeded in carrying his egg and laying it 
upon the altar, he was saved. The distance was not great, 
but how far it seemed to him! Those brutes, glutted, asleep, 
or just going to sleep, would, nevertheless, at the sound of 
the light footstep, raise their heavy eyelids, and yawn fearftllly, 
in doubt a])parently whether they ought to interrupt their re¬ 
pose for such ridiculous prey. He, half dead with fear, stooping, 
shrinking, cringing, as if to sink into the earth, would have 
exclaimed, doubtless, could he have given utterance to his 
thought: “ Alas ! alas ! noble lions, I am so meagre ! Pray 
allow this living skeleton to pass; it is a meal unworthy of 
you.’* Never did any buffoon, any mimic, produce such an 
effect upon the people; the extraordinary comical contortions 
and agonies of fear convulsed all the spectators with laughter; 
they rolled on their benches in the excess of their mirth ; it was 
a fearful tempest of merriment—a roar of joy. 

I am obliged to say, in spite of every consideration, that 
this sj)ectacle was revived towards the close of the middle 
ages, when the old principle, furious at the thought of dying, 
imagined it would still have time to annihilate human thought. 
Once more, as in the Coliseum, miserable slaves were seen 
carrying among wild beasts, uncloyed, iinglutted, furious, 
atrocious and rav<vnous, the poor little deposit of proscribed 
truth,—the fragile egg which might save the world, if it reached 
the altar. 

Others will laugh—and woe to them! But I can never 
laugh on beholding that spectacle—that farce, those contortions 
those efforts to deceive, to dr.pe, the growling monsters, ti 
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aiTiuse that unworthy multitude, wound me to tlie heart. Those 
slaves whom 1 see passing yonder across the bloody arena, are 
the sovereigns t)f the mind, the benefactor^ of the human race. 
0 my fathers, 0 my brethren, Voltaire, Moliere, Rabelais, 
beloved of my thoughts, it is you whom I behtld trembling, 
sutFering and ridiculous, under tl^t sac^ disguise! Sublime 
geniuses, privileged to bear the sacred gift of God, have you 
then accepted, on our account, that dc^aded martyrdom to be 
the buffoons of fear ? 

Degraded I — Oh! no, never! From the centre of the 
amphitheatre they addressed me in a kind voice : “ Friend, 
what matters if they laugh at us ? What do we care at being 
devoured by wild beasts, at suffering the outrage of cruel men, 
if we but reach the goal, provided this dear treasure, laid 
safely upon the altar, be recovered by mankind, whom it >vill 
sa^ sooner or later. Do you know what this treasure is ? 
—Liberty, Justice, Truth, Reason.’’ 

When we reflect by what imperceptible degrees, through 
what difficulties and obstacles, every grand design is accom¬ 
plished, we are less surprised on beholding the humiliation, the 
degradation, to which its originator is often subjected. Who 
would undertake the task of following, from unknown depths to 
tbo surface, the progress of a thought ? Who can tell tlu* 
confused forms, the modifications, the fatal delays it has to 
undergo for ages ? With what slow steps does it emerge from 
instinct to musing, to reverie, and thence to the po(‘tical chiaro- 
oscurt! How long is its progress confined to children and 
fools, to poets and madmen ? And yet one day that madness 
proves to be the common sense of all ! But this is not enough. 
All men think, but nobody dares speak.—Why? Is courage 
wanting ?—Yes ; and why is it wanting ?—Because the dis¬ 
covered truth is not yet clear enough ; it must first shine out 
in all its splendour for people to become its martyrs. At length 
It bursts forth luminous in some genius, a'#d it renders him 
heroic ; it inflames him with devotion, love, and sacrifice. He 
lays it to Ills heart and goes among the lions. 

Hence that strange spectacle which I beheld just now, that 
sublime yet ferrible farce. Look, see how he cpiakes as lie 
passes, humble and trembling ; how he clasps, conceals, presses 
something to his hearit. Oh ! he trembles not for lAmself.— 

D 
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Glorious trepidation ! heroic fear ! See you not that he is 
carrying the salvation of inanMnd ? 

Only one thing gives mo uneasiness.—Whef% is the place of 
refuge in which that deposit is to he concealed ? What altar 
is sacred enojigh to guard that holy treasure ? And what god 
is sufficiently divine Jo preset what is no less than the concep¬ 
tion of God himself ? Great men, ye wlio are carrying that 
deposit of salvation with the tender care of a mother nursing 
her child, take heed, I beseech you ; be w^ary in choosing the 
asylum to which you intrust it. BcNvare of human idols, shun 
the gods of flesli or of w^ood, who, far from protecting others, 
cannot protect themselves. 

I behold you all, towards the close of tlie middle ages, from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, emuloiisly building up 
and aggrandizing that sanctuary of refuge, the Altar of Royalty. 
In order to dethrone idols, you erect an idol—and you odq’ to 
her everything,—gold, incense, and myrrh. To her, lieavenly 
wdsdom ; to her, tolerance, liberty, philosophy; to her, the 
ultima ratio of society—Right. 

How should this divinity not become colossal ? Tlie most 
])owerful minds in the w’orld, pursued and lumted to death by 
tlie old implacable principle, work hard to build up their asylum 
ever higlicr and higher ; they would like to raise it to heaven. 
Hence, a series of legends, faldes, adorned and amplified by 
every effort of genius: in the thirteenth century. It is the saint- 
king, more priest than the priest himself ; the ^7^c??a/^cr•king in 
the sixteenth ; the ^ord-king in IJenri IV., and the God-k^ig in 
Louis XIV. 
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SECOND J'AR'T. 

ON THE ANCIENT MONAllCIIY. 


SECTION I. 

As early as tlic year 1300,1 behold the great Ghibelin poet, 
who, in opposition to the pope, strengtliens and exalts to 
h^ven the Colossus of Caesar. Unity is salvation ; one 
monarch, one for the ^vholc earth. Then, blindly following up 
his austere, inflexible logic, he lays it down, that the greater 
this monarch, the more he becomes omnipotent,—the more he 
becomes a God, and the less mankind should apprehend that 
he will ever abuse his power. If he has all, he desires nought ; 
still less can he envy or hate. He is perfect, and perfectly, 
sovereignly Just; he governs infallibly, like the justice of God. 

Such is the ground-work of all the theories which have since 
been heaped up in support of this principle : Unity, and the 
supposed result of unity, peace. And since then we have 
liarAly ever had anything but wars. 

We must dig lower than Dante, and discover and look into 
tha earth for the deep popular foundation whereon the Colossus 
was built. 

Man needs justice. A captive within the straight limits of 
a dogma reposing entirely on the arbitrary grace of God, he 
thought to save justice in a political religion, and made unto 
himself, of a man, a God of Justice^ hoping that this visible 
God would preserve for him the light of eq^iity which had been 
darkened in the other. 

I hear this exclamation escape from the bosom of ancient 
France,—a* tender expression of intense love : “ 0 my king ! ” 

This is no flattery. Louis XIV., when young, was truly 
loved by two person^,—by the people and La Valliy e. 

D 2 
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THE KINGLY INCARNATION, LOUIS XIV. 


At that time, it was the faith of all. Even the priest seeps 
to remove his God from the altar, to make room for the new 
God. The Jesuits banish JesSs from the doo| of their esta¬ 
blishment to substitAite Louis-le-Grand ; I read on the vaults 
of the chapel at Versailles: “ Intrabit templum suum domi- 
nator.” li'hc^ords had not two meanings : the court knew 
but one God. 

The Bishop of Meaux, is afraid lest Louis XIV. should not 
liave enough faith in himself; he encourages him : “ 0 kings, 
exercise your power boldly, for it is divine—~Ye are gods ! ” 

An astounding dogma, and yet the people were most willing 
to believe it. They suffered so many local tyrannies, that, 
from the most remote quarters, they invoked the distant God, 
the God of the monarchy. No evil is imputed to him: if his 
jieople suffer any, it is because he is too high or too distant.— 
“ If the king did but know ! ” 

We have here a singular feature of France ; this nation for 
a long time comprehended politics only as devotion and love. 
A vigorous, obstinate, blind love, which attributes as a merit 
to their God all his imperfections ; whatever human weakness 
they perceive in him is a cause of thanksgiving rather than of 
disgust. They believe he will be but so much the nearer to 
them, less haughty, less hardhearted, and more compassionate 
on that account. They feel obliged to Henri IV. for his love 
of Gabrielle. 

This love for royalty during the earlier days of Louis XIV. 
and Colbert, was idolatry ; the king’s endeavours to do equal 
justice to all, to lessen the odious inequality of taxation, gained 
liini the heart of the people. Colbert reduced forty thousand 
]u (‘tended nobles, and subjected them to taxation ; he forced 
the leading burgesses to give an account at length of the 
finances of the towns, which they used to turn to their own 
advantage. The nobles of the provinces who, under favour of 
the confusion, made themselves feudal barons, received the 
formidable visits ef the envoys of the parliament ; royal 
justice was blessed for its severity. The king appeared 
as terrible, in his Grands jours* as the Day of Judgment, 
b(itwecn the people and the nobility, the people jbeing on luf 


High Jays, on which was held a high Court of Justice.—C. C. 
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rig^it, and huddling together by the side of their judge, full of 
love and confidence. 

Tremble, tyrants ! Do you not see that we have God on 
our side ? ” This is exactly the language of a poor simple 
people, who believe they have the king in their favom*. They 
imagine they already behold in him the ^ngel of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and, with outstretched arm^ they invoke him, full of 
tenderness and hope. Nothing is m§re affecting to read, 
among other facts of this kind, than the account of the Grands 
iours d* Awcergne, the ingenuous hope of the people, the 
quaking of the nobility. A peasant, whilst speaking to a lord, 
had not uncovered; the noble knocked his hat off : “ If you 
do not pick it up,” said the peasant, “the High Days are 
approaching, and the king will cut your head off.” The noble 
was afraid, and picked it up.^ 

^rand, sublime position of royalty! Would that she had 
never forsaken it ; would that the judge of all had not b(*come 
the judge of a few, and that this God of .Justice had not, like 
the God of the theologians, wished also to have his elect! 

Such confidence, and such love ! and yet, all betrayed ! 
That well-beloved king was hardhearted towards his people. 
Search everywhere, in books and pictures, contemplate him in 
his portraits : not a motion, not one look, reveals the least 
emotion of the heart. The love of a whole people—that grand 

* The gens du roi, or, parlemcntaircs^ who inspired the people with so 
nuich confidence (and who, it is true, have done important services) did not, 
howcvH-, represent Justice more seriously than the priests represented Grace. 
This regal justice w'as, after all, subject to the king’s good pleasure. A great 
master of Machiaveliam, Cardinal Dubois, explains, with much good sense 
and precision, in a memorial to the regent against the States-Gencral (vol. i. 
of the Moniteur), the very simple mechanism of this })arliamentary game, 
the steps of this minuet, the figures of this dance, up to the lit de 
which ends the whole affair, by putting Justice under the feet of the king's good 
pleasure. As to the States-Gencral, which were a subject of dread to Dubois, 
Saint Simon,his adversary, recommends them as an expedient at once innoconi, 
agreeable and easy, for dispensing one from paying om;^ debts, for rcndeiing 
bankruptcy honourable, canonizbuf ity to use his own expression ; unne- 
over, those^States are never seriously effective, says he very j^ropcily: vcrhciy 
voceSy nothing more. I say that there w'as, both in the States and iti the 
parliaments, one ^hing most serious ; which is, that those vain images of liberty 
occupied, employed, the little vigour and spirit of resistance that siibsisted. 
The reason why France could not have a constitution, is, that she believed she 
had one. 
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FAMINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


rarity, that true miracle—has succeeded only in making#©/ 
their idol a miracle of egotism.^ 

Ho took Adoration at its word, and hclievcd#liimsclf a God. 
But he comprehended nothing in tliat word 6W. To be a 
God is to^liv^ for all ; but he becomes more and more the 
king of the court; the few he secs, that band of gilded beggars 
who beset him, are liis pe^le. A strange Divinity, he con¬ 
tracted and stifled a ^)^orld in one man, instead of extending 
and aggrandizing that man to the measure of a world. Ilis 
whole world now is Versailles ; and even there, look narrowly ; 
if you And some petty, obscure, dismal closet, a living tomb, 
that is all he wants ; enough for one individual.* 


SECTION II 

FAMINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

I WILL pi’cscntly investigate the idea on which France sub¬ 
sisted—the government of grace and paternal monarchy ; that 
imjuiry will be mueli promoted perhaps, if I first establish, by 
authentic proofs, tiic results in which this system had at length 
terminated. A tree is known by its fruits. 

First, nobody will deny that it secured for this people the 
glory of a ])rodigious and incredible patience. Read the foreign 
travellers of the last two centuries ; you behold them stupifled, 
when travelling through our plains, at their wretched appeaj^ance, 
at the sadness, the solitude, the miserable poverty, the dismal, 
naked, empty cottages, and the starving, ragged populq.tion. 
There they learn what man is able to endure without dying ; 
what nobody, neither the English, the Dutch, nor the Germans, 
would have supported. 

What astonishes them still more, is the resignation of this 
people, their respect for their masters, lay or ecclesiastical; 
and their idolatrous attachment for their kings. That they 
should preserve, amid such suflerings, so much patience and 
meekness, such goodness and docility, so little rancour for 

f 

* I allude to the little dark apartment of Madame de Main tenon, where 
lionis XIV. expired. For his personal belief of his own divinity, see especially 
bia surprising Memoirs written before his face and, revised by himself 
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oppression, is indeed a strange mystery. It perhaps explains 
itself partly by the kind of careless philosophy, the too in¬ 
different facilitji with which the Frenchman welcomes had 
weather; it will be fine again sooner or later ; rain to-day, 
sunshine to-morrow. lie does not grumble at a r^inp day. 

French sobriety also, that eminently military quality, aided 
their resignation. Our soldiers, ifl this matter, as in every 
other, have shown the limits of hun^an endurance. Tlieir 
fasting, in painful marches and excessive toils, would have 
frightened the lazy hermits of the Tliebais, such as Anthony 
dnd Pachomus. 

Wo must learn from Marshal Villars how the armies of 
Louis XIV, used to live : “ Several times we th.ought that 
bread would absolutely fail us ; then, by great efforts, avc got 
together enough for half a day : tlie next day is got over by 
fasting. When M, (UArtagnan inarched, the biigades not 
marching were obliged to fast. Our sustenance is a miracle, 
and the virtue and firmness of our soldiers arc marvellous. Pa¬ 
rtem nostrum qnotidianurn (Vi nohis hodie, say they to me as I 
pass through the ranks, after tliey have but the quarter and 
the half ration. I encourage them and give them promises; they 
merely shrug up their shoulders, and gaze at me with a look of 
resignation that afiects me. ‘ The Marshal is right,’ say they; 
‘ we must learn to suffer sometimes.’ ” 

Patience ! Virtue ! Resignation ! Can any one help being 
affected, on meeting with such traces of the goodness of our 
fathers ? 

Who will enable me to go through the history of their long 
suffefings, their gentleness and moderation ? It was long tlie 
astonishment, sometimes the lauglung-stock of Europe ! Great 
merriment was it for the English to see those soldiers half- 
starved and almost naked, yet cheerful, amiable, and good 
towards their ofiicers; performing, without a murmur, immense 
marches, and, if they found nothing in the evening, making 
their supper of songs. 

If patience merits heaven, this people, in the two last 
centuries, truly surpassed all the merits of the saints ; but 
how shall w(> make the legend ? Their vestiges are widely 
diffused. Misery is a general fact; the virtue to support it a 
virtue so common among us, that historians seldom^ deign t® 
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DIFFICULTY OF DESCRIHINO THOSE MISERIES. 


notice it. Moreover, history is defective in the eigliteeuth 
century ; France, after the cnyl fatigues of tlie wars of Louis 
XIV., suffers too mucli to relate her own s^ory. No more 
memoirs ; nobody has the courage to write his individual life ; 
even vani^ is mute, having hut shame to tell. Till the philo¬ 
sophical movement, this couiiti-y is silent,—like the deserted 
palace of Louis XlV.—sifl*viving liis own family, like the 
chamber of the dying ^laa who still governs, the old Cardinal 
Fleury. 

It is difficult to deecrihe properly the history of those times, 
as they are unmarked by rebellions. No people ever had fewer. 
This nation loved her masters; she had no rebellion,— 
nothing but a Revolution. 

It is from their very masters, their kings, princes, ministers, 
pj*elatcs, magistrates, and intendants, that we may learn to 
what extremities the people were reduced. It is they who are 
about to describe the restraints in which the people wore hmd. 

The mournful procession in which they all advance one aftei 
the other in order to recount the death of France, is led by 
Colbert in 1681 : “ One can goon no longer,” says he, and he 
dies.—They do go on however, for they expel half a million of 
industrious men about 1685, and kill still more, in a thirty 
years’ war. But, good God ! how many more die of misery ! 

As early as 1698, the result is visible. The intendants 
themselves, who create the evil, reveal and deplore it. In the 
memorials which they are asked to give for the young duke of 
Burgundy, they declare that such a province has losft the 
(piarter of its inhabitants, another a third, and another the 
half. And the population is not renewed ; the peasant is 
so miserable that his children are all weak, sickly, and unable 
to live. 

Let us follow attentively the scries of years. That deplor¬ 
able period of 1698 becomes an object of regret. “ Then,” 
says Boisguillebert, a magistrate, “ there was still oil in the 
lamp. To-day (1^)7) it goes out for want of nourishment.”— 
A mournful expression ; and he adds a threatening 8(intcnce ; 
one would think it was the year ’89 : “ The trial will now bo 
between those who pay, and those whose only function is to 
receive.” 

The preceptor to the grandson of Louis XIV., the Archbishop 
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of ^ambrai, is not less rewlutionnaire than this petty Norman 
magistrate : “ The people no longer live like men ; it is no 
longer safe to rely upon their pStience. The old machine will 
break up at the^rst shock. We dare not look upon the state 
of exhaustion which we have now attained ; all we c^i do is to 
shut our eyes, open our hands, and go on taking. • 

Louis NIV. dies at last, and the people thank God. Happily 
we have the regent, that good duke of Orleans, who, if Fenelon 
still lived, would take him for his Counsellor ; he prints 
Telemachus; France shall be a Salentum. No more wars. 
We are now the friends of England ; we give up to her our 
commerce, our honour, nay even our State secrets. Who 
would believe that, in the bosom of peace, this amiable prince, 
in only seven years, finds means to add to the two billions and 
a half of debts left by Louis XIY., seven hundred and fifty 
millions (of francs) more ?—The whole paid up in paper. 

‘•If I were a subject,” he used to say, “ I would most certainly 
revolt ! ” And when he was told that a disturbance was about 
to take place, “ The people are right,” said he; “ they arc good- 
natured fools to suffer so long ! ” 

Fleury is as economical as the regent was lavish. Does 
France improve ‘i 1 doubt it, when I see that the bread 
presented to l.ouis XV. as the bread that the people ate, is 
bread made of fern. 

The Bishop of Chartres told him. that, in his diocese, the 
men browsed with the sheep. What is perhaps still stronger, 
is, that M. d’Argenson (a minister) speaking of the suiferings 
of thSse times, contrasts them with the good time. Guess 
which. That of the regent and the duke,—the time when 
France, exhausted by Louis XIV., and bleeding at every pore, 
sought a remedy in a bankruptcy of three billions ! 

Everybody sees the crisis approaching. Fenelon says, so 
early as 1709 : “The old machine will break up at the 
first shock.” It docs not break up yet. Then Madame do 
Chateauroux, about 1742 : “I see plainly tl)at there will be a 
general overthrow, if no remedy be used.”—Yes, Madam, every¬ 
body sees it,—the king and your successor, Madame de 
Pompadour, as well as the economists, the philosophers, 
foreigners, everybody. All admire the longanimity of thi* 
people; it is Job sitting among the nations. 0 meekness! 
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IHE LAND BECOMES STEllILI. 


0 patience! —Walpole laughs at it, but I mourn over it. 'Wiat 
unfortunate people still loves^; still believes ; is obstinate in 
hoping. It is ever waiting for its saviourt Which ? Its 
God-rnan, its king. 

Ridiculous yet affecting idolatry—What will this God, this 
king, do ? *llc possesses neither the firm will, nor the power, 
perhaps, to cure the deej^y-rooted, inveterate, universal evil 
now consuming, parcl)^ng, famishing the community, draining 
its life’s blood from its veins,—from its very heart. 

The evil consists in this, that the nation, from the highest to 
the lowest, is organised so as to go on producing less and less, 
and paying more and more. She will go on declining, wasting 
away, giving, after her blood, her marrow ; and there will be no 
end to it, till having reached the last gasp, and just expiring, 
the convulsion of tlie death-struggle arouses her once more, 
and raises tliat pale feeble body on its legs—Feeble ?—grown 
strong perha})s by fury ! 

Let us minutely examine, if you will, these words jrroducing 
less and less. They are exact to the letter. 

As early as under Louis XIV. the excise [aides) already 
weighed so heavily, that at Mantes, Etampes, and elsewhere, 
all the vines were plucked up. 

The peasant having no goods to seize, the exchequer can lay 
hold of nothing but the cattle ; it is gradually exterminated. 
No more manure. The cultivation of corn, though extended in 
the seventeenth century, by immense clearings of waste land, 
decreases in the eighteenth. The earth can no longer Repair 
her generative strength ; she fasts, and becomes exhausted ; 
as the cattle may become extinct, so also tlie land now appears 
dead. 

Not only does the land produce less, but it is less cultivated. 
In many places, it is not worth while to cultivate it. Large 
proprietors, tired of advancing to their peasants sums that 
never return, neglect the land which would require expensive' 
improvements. The portion cultivated grows less, and tho 
desert expands. People talk of agriculture, write bo(j]cs on it, 
make expensive experiments, paradoxical schemes of cultivation; 
—and agriculture, devoid of succour, of cattle,* grows wild. 
Men, women, and children, yoke themselves to the plough. 
They would dig the ground with their nails, if our ancient laws 
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did i?bt, at least, defend the ploughshare,—the last poor imple¬ 
ment that furrows the earth. H#w can we be surprised that 
the crops should fiHl with such half-starved husbandmen, or that 
the land should suffer and refuse to yield ? The yeai ly produce 
no longer suffices for the year. As we approach 17^9fr Nature 
.yields less and less. Like a beast over fatigued, unwilling te 
move one step further, and preferring to lie down and die, she 
waits, and produces no more. Liberty ij not only the life of 
man, but also that of nature. 


SECTION III. 

DOES ANCIENT PATRONAGE SUBSIST IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ? 

Njver accuse Nature of being a bad mother. Believe not 
that God has withdrawn the beneficent light of his countenance 
from the earth. The earth is always a good and bountiful 
mother, ever ready and willing to help mankind ; tlioiigh super¬ 
ficially she may appear sterile and ungrateful, yet she loves 
him tenderly in her innermost depths. 

It is man who has ceased to love,—man who is the enemy 
of mankind. The malediction wliich weiglis him down is his 
own, the curse of egotism and injustice, the load of an unjust 
society. Whom must he blame? Neither nature, nor God, 
but himself, his work, bis idols, liis gods, whom he has created. 

He kas transferred his idolatry from one to another. To his 
wooden gods ho has said, “ Protect me, be my saviours !” He 
has said so to the priest, he has said so to tlio noble, he has said 
so to the king.—Alas ! poor man, be tliy own saviour,—save 
thyself. 

lie loved them,—that is bis excuse ; it explains his blind¬ 
ness. How he loved, how he believed ! What artless faith in 
i\\Q. good Lord, in tlio dear^ holy man of God! How ho would 
fall on his knees before them on the public Toad, and kiss the 
dust longi after they had passed! How obstinately he put 
his trust and his hopes in them, even when spurned and 
trampled on !• Remaining ever a minor,—an-infnnt, lie felt a 
sort of filial delight in concealing nothing from them, in intrust¬ 
ing to their bauds the whole care of his future 1 have 
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nothing : 1 am poor ; hut I am the baron’s man, and bclod^ to 
that fine chdteau yonder !” /)r else, “ I have the honour to 
be the serf of that famous monastery. 1 c#n never want for 
anything.” 

Go n#w, go, good man, in the day of thy need ; go and 
knock at their gate. 

At the chateau f Butfthe gate is shut; the large table, 
where so many onc^ sat down, has long been empty ; the 
hearth is cold; there is no fire, no smoke. The lord is at 
Versailles, lie does not, however, forget thee. Tie has left 
his attorney behind, and his bailiff, to take care of thee. 

“ Well! I will go to the monastery. Is not that house of 
charity the poor man’s home ? The Church says to me every 
day : ‘ God so loved the world !—lie was made man, and 
became food to nourish man ! * Either the Church is nothing, 
or it must be charity divine realised upon earth.” 

Knock, knock, poor Lazarus ! Thou wilt wait long enough. 
Dost thou not know that the Church has now withdrawn from 
the world, and that all these afiairs of poor people and charity 
no longer concern her ? There were two things in the middle 
ages,—wealth and functions, of which she was very jealous ; 
more equitable, however, in modern times, she has made two 
divisions of them ; the functions, such as schools, hospitals, 
alms, and the patronage of the poor,—all these things which 
mixed her up too much with worldly cares, she has generously 
handed over to the laity. 

Her other duties absorb all her attention,—those prii^^ipally 
which consist in defending tiU death the pious foundations of 
which she is the trustee, in allowing no diminution of them, 
and in transmitting them with increased wealth to future gene¬ 
rations. In these respects she is truly heroic, ready for mar¬ 
tyrdom, if necessary. In 1788, the State, weighed down with 
debt, and driven to its last extremity, at a loss to devise new 
schemes for draining a ruined people, applies as a su])pliant t6 
the clergy, and (^treats them to pay their taxes. Their an¬ 
swer is admirable, and should never he forgotten : No, the 
people of France is not taxable at pleasure.” 

What! invoke the name of the people as a greund to excuse 
themselves from succouiing the people ? That was the utmost, 
truly the sublimest pitch, which Phariscean wisdom could ever 
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hopd^to attain. Come at length to the ever-memorahle year 
of ’89. The clergy is after alUbut mortal. It must share 
the common lot. • But it can enjoy the thought^ so consoling in 
our last moments, to have been consistent till death. 

The mystery of Christianity, a God giving himse^ te man— 
,a God descending into man,—that doctrine, harsh to reason, 
could be imposed on the heart only Ry the visible continuation 
of the miracle,—alma ever flowing without a capability of 
exhaustion, and spiritual alms deriving a never-failing support 
from a similar doctrine ; in this you might see some evidence 
of a God ever present in his Church. But the Church of the 
eighteenth century, sterile, and no longer giving anything, 
either material or intellectual, demonstrates precisely the very 
contrary of what religion teaches, (Oh, impiety !) I mean, 
“ The absence of God in man.” 


SECTION IV. 

ROYAL POPULARITY. 

In the eighteenth century, the people no longer hoped for 
anything from that patronage which supported them at other 
times,—the clergy and the nobility. These will do nothing for 
them But they still believe in the king ; they transfer to the 
infant Louis XV. both their faith and their necessity of loving. 
He, the only remains of so great a family, saved like the 
infant .foas, is preserved apparently that he may himself save 
others. They weep on beholding that child ! How many 
evil years have to run their course! But they wait with 
patience, and still hope ; that minority, that long tuition of 
twenty or thirty years, must have an end. 

It was night when the news reached Paris, that Louis XV , 
OR his way to the army, had been seized with illness at Metz. 
“ The people leaped from their beds, rushed out in a tumult, 
without knowing whither. The churches were thrown open 
in the midctle of the night. Men assembled in the cross-roads, 
accosted, and asked questions, without knowing one another. 
In several churches, the priest who pronounced the prayer for 
recovery of the king, interrupted the chanting with his sobs, 
and the people responded by their cries and tears.* Tha 
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courier who brought the nows of his recovery, was huggerl, 
and almost stifled ; they kissed his horse, and led liim in 
triumph. Every street re-echoed the sam# joyful cry ; * Le 
Roi esi gueri / * ’ * 

Thi^ ii^l744. Louis XV. is named the Well-beloved, Ten 
years pass. The,same people believe that the well-beloved 
takes baths of human blood ; that, in order to renew his ex¬ 
hausted frame, he i^jathes himself in children’s blood. One 
day, when the police, according to their atrocious custom, were 
carrying off men, children wandering in the streets, and little 
girls (especially such as were pretty), the mothers screamed, 
the people flocked together, and a riot broke out. From that 
moment, the king never resided in Paris. He seldom passed 
through it, except to go from Versailles to Compiegne. He 
had a road made in great haste, which avoided Paris, and 
enabled the king to escape the observation of his Jjeople. 
That road is still called Le Chemin de la Revoke, 

These ten years (1744—1754) are the very crisis of the 
century. The king, that God, that idol, becomes an object of 
horror. The dogma of the regal incarnation perishes irre¬ 
coverably. And in its place anscs the sovereignty of the 
mind. Montesquieu, Buffon, and Voltaire, in that short interval 
publish their grand works; Rousseau was just beginning his. 

Unity till then had reposed on the idea of an incarnation, 
either religious or political. A human God was an essential 
requisite—a God of flesh, for the purpose of uniting cither the 
church or the state. Humanity, still feeble, placed its unity 
in a sign, a visible living sign, a man, an individual. Hence¬ 
forth, unity, more pure, and free from this material condition, 
will consist in the union of hearts, the community of the mind, 
the profound union of sentiments and ideas arising from identity 
of opinions. 

The great doctors of the new church, mentioned before, 
though dissenting in secondary matters, are admirably agreed 
on two essential points, which constitute the genius of the age 
in which they lived, -as well as that of future time*. 

1st. Their mind is free from all forms of incarnation; dis¬ 
entangled from that corporeal vesPire whiah had so long 
invested it, 

2dl/^ The mind, in their opinion, is not only intelligence, it 
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is 'vfarmth, love, an ardent love for mankind : love in itself, 
and not subject to certain dogmata, or conditions of religious 
policy. The cluM-ity of the middle ages, a slave to Theology, 
but too easily followed her imperious mistress ; too docile, 
indeed, and so conciliating as to admit whatever cguld be tole¬ 
rated by hate. What is the value of a jharity which could 
enact the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, fire the faggots at 
the stake, and organise the Inquisition ? # 

Whilst endeavouring to divest religion of its carnal character, 
and to reject the doctrine of a religious incarnation, this 
century, at first timid in its audacity, remained for a long time 
carnal in its politics, and seemed anxious to respect the doctrine 
of a regal incarnation,—and through the king, that God- 
man, to achieve the happiness of mankind. It is the chimera 
of the philosophers and economists, of such men, I mean, as 
Voltaire and Turgot, to accomplish the revolution by the king. 

Nothing is more curious than to behold this idol disputed as 
it were by both parties. The philosophers pull him to the 
right, the priests to the left. Who will carry him off? W^omen. 
This god is a god of flesh. 

The woman who secures him for twenty years, Madame de 
Pompadour (whose maiden name was Poisson) would like, at 
first, to make an ally for herself of the public, against the 
court. The philosophers arc summoned. Voltaire writes the 
king's history, and poems and dramas for the king; d’Argenson 
is made minister; and the comptroller-general, Machault, de¬ 
mand# a statement of ecclesiastical property. That blow 
awakens the clergy. The Jesuits do not waste time in 
arguing the point with a woman ; they bring another woman 
to oppose her, and they triumph. But what woman ? The 
King’s own daughter. Here we want Suetonius. Such things 
had never been since the days of the twelve Caesars, 

Voltaire was dismissed ; and so was d’Argenson, and 
ilachault later. Madame de Pompadour humbled herself, 
took the Communion, and put herself at the feet of the queen. 
MeanwhHe, she was preparing an infamous and pitiful machine, 
whereby she regained and kept possession of the king till his 
death : a serftglio, recruited by children whom they bought. 

And there slowly expired Louis XV. The god of flesh 
abdicated every vestige of mind. 
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Avoiding Paris, shunning his people, ever shut ii]) at^er 
sailles, he finds even there toD nn.ny people, too much daylight, 
lie wants a shadowy retreat, the wood, the^chacc, the secret 
lodge of Trianon, or his convent of the Parc-aux-cerfs. 

How ^ti^nge and inexplicable that those amours, at least 
those shadows, tlic^e images of love, cannot soften his lieart. 
He purchases the daughters of the people ; by them he lives 
with the people; Ite receives their childish caresses, and 
assumes their language. Yet he remains the enemy of the 
people; hard-hearted, selfish, and unfeeling; he transforms 
the king into a dealer in corn, a speculator in famine. 

In that soul, so dead to sentiment, one thing still remained 
alive : the fear of dying. He was ever speaking of death, ot 
funerals, and of the grave. He would often forebode the 
death of the monarchy ; but provided it lasted his time, he 
desired no more, $ 

In a year of scarcity (they were not uncommon then), he 
was hunting, as \isual, in the forest of Senart. He met a 
peasant carrying a bier, and inquired “ whither he was convey¬ 
ing it ?—To such a place,—For a man or woman ?—A man.— 
What did he die of?—Ilunser.’* 

o 


SECTION V. 

NO HOPE HUT JUSTICE. 

That dead man is Ancient France, and that bier, the coffin 
of the Ancient Monarchy. Therein let us bury, and for ever, 
the dreams in which we once fondly trusted,—paternal roy¬ 
alty, tlie government of grace, the clemency of the monarch, 
and tlie charity of the priest; filial confidence, implicit belief 
in the gods here below. 

That fiction of the old world,—that deceitful legend, which 
was ever on its tongue,—was to substitute loce in the place 
i>f law. 

If that world, almost annihilated under the titl? of love, 
wounded by charity, and heart broken by grace, can revive, 
it will revive by the means of law, justice, and equity, 

0 blas})heniy ! They had opposed grace to law, love to 
justice. *As if unjust grace could still be grace* as if those 
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vUings which our weakness divides, were not two aspects of 
the same truth,—the right an(^the left-hand of God. 

They have i^nade justice a negative thing, which forbids, 
prohibits, excludes,—an obstacle to impede, and a knife to 
slaughter. They do not know that justice is the eye of Pro¬ 
vidence. Love, blind among us, clear-sighted iif God, sees by 
justice—a vital-absorbing glance.* A pfolific power is in the 
justice of God ; whenever it touches the earth, the latter is 
blest, and brings forth. The sun and tke dew are not enough, 
it must have Justice. Let her but appear, and the harvests 
come. Harvests of men and nations will spring up, put forth, 
and flourish in the sunshine of equity. 

A day of justice, one single day, which is called the Revo¬ 
lution, produced ten millions of men. 

But how far off? Did it appear, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, remote and impossible? Of what materials shall I 
compose it ? all is perishing around me. To build, I should 
want stones, lime, and cement ; and I am empty-handed. The 
two saviours of this people—the priest and the king—have 
destroyed them, beyond the possibility of restoration. Feudal 
life and municipal life are no more,—both swallowed up in 
royalty. Religious life became extinct with the clergy. Alas! 
not even a local legend or national tradition remains;—no more 
of those happy prejudices which constitute the life of an infant 
people. They have destroyed everything, even popular delu¬ 
sions. Behold them now stripped and empty ,—tabula rasa; the 
futiu'e must write as best it may. 

0, pure spirit, last inhabitant of that destroyed world; uni¬ 
versal heir of all those extinct powers, how wilt thou guide us 
to the only bestower of life? How wilt thou restore to us 
Justice and the idea of Right ? 

Here, thou beholdest nothing but stumbling-blocks, old 
ruins, that one must pull down, crumble to powder, and neglect. 
Nothing is standing, nothing living. Do what thou wilt, thou 
wilt have at least the consolation of having destroyed only that 
which ^jras already dead. 

The working of the pure spirit is even that of God—the an’ 
of God is it^ art. Its construction is too profoundly harmo» 
nious within, to appear so without. Seek not here the straiglit 
lines and the angles, the stiff regularity of your buildings o% 

£ 
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stone and marble. In a living organisation, harmony of a ^ar 
superior strength is ever (leepl;^ seated within. 

First, let this new world have material life ; Jet us give it for 
a beginning, for a first foundation,—the colossal Histoire 
Naiurelle:* let us put order in Nature ; for her order is justice. 

But order ts as yet impossible. From the bosom of Nature, 
—^glowing, boiling, fls whan Etna awakes,—flames forth an 
immense volcano.t Every science and every art bursts forth. 
The eruption over, a mass remains,—an enormous mass mingled 
with dross and gold : the Encyclopedie, 

Behold two ages of the young world,—two days of the crea¬ 
tion. Order is wanting, and so is Unity. Let us make man, 
the unity of the world, and with him let Order come, and with 
her, the Divinity whose advent we expect, the long-desired 
majesty of Divine Justice. 

Man appears under three figures: Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, three interpreters of the Just and Riglit. • 

Let us note law ; let us seek law ; perhaps we may yet find 
it in some corner of the globe. There may perhaps be some 
clime favourable for justice,—some better land which naturally 
yields the fruit of equity. The traveller, the inquirer, who 
pursues it through the earth, is the calm, majestic Montesquieu. 
But justice flies before him ; it remains relative and moveable; 
law, in his estimation, is a relation, —merely abstract, and 
inanimate ; it is not endowed with vitality. J 

Montesquieu maybe resigned to this result; but not soVoltaire. 
Voltaire is the one who suffers, who has taken upon him all the 
agony of mankind, who feels and hunts out every iniq"uity. 
All the ills that fanaticism and tyranny have ever inflicted upon 
the world, have been inflicted upon Voltaire. It was he, the 
martyr, the universal victim, whom they slaughtered in their 
Saint Bartholomew, whom they buried in the mines of the new 

♦ BufFon ; the first volume, 1748. See the edition of MM. Geoffroy- 
Siint-Hilaire. 

f Diderot, who published the two first volumes of the EncyclopMie in 
1751. M. Genin has just written an article on him, which everybody will 
find witty, brilliant, full of amusement, charming. I find it penetiating ; it 
goes to the very marrow of the subject. 

, X Montesquieu’s Esprit des LoU appeared in !748. I ^hall frequently 
have occasion to explain how very little that great genius possessed the percep¬ 
tion of Rhdit. Ue is unwittingly, the founder of our absurd English school. 
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wtrld, w^om they burned at Seville, whom the parliament oi 
Toulouse broke on the wheel with Galas.—He weeps, he laughs, 
in his agony,—^terriblelaugh, at which the bastilles of tyrants 
and the temples of the Pharisees fall to the ground.* 

And down fell at the same time all those petty barriers 
witiiin which every church intrenched itself, callfhg itself uni¬ 
versal, and wishing to destroy ai othefs. They fall before 
Voltaire, to make room for the human church, for that catholic 
church which will receive and contain them all injustice and in 
peace. 

Voltaire is the witness of Right,—its apostle and its martyr, 
lie has settled the old question put from the origin of the world: 
Is there religion without justice, without humanity? 


SECTION VI. 

THE THREE MASTER MINDS. 

Montesquieu is the writer, the interpreter of Right; Voltaire 
weeps and clamours for it; and Rousseau founds it. 

It was a grand moment, which found Voltaire overwhelmed 
by a new calamity, the disaster of Lisbon ; when, blinded by 
tears, and doubting Heaven, Rousseau comforted him, restored. 
God to liim, and upon the ruins of the world proclaimed the 
existence of Providence. 

Far more than Lisbon, it is the world which is tumbling to 
pieces. Religion and the State, morals and laws, everything is 
perisTiing.—And where is the family ? Where is love ?—even 
the child—the future ? Oh ! what must we think of a world 
wherein even maternal love is perishing ? 

And is it thou, poor, ignorant, lonely, abandoned workman, 
hated by the pliilosophers and detested by the clergy, sick in 
the depth of winter, dying upon the snow, in thy unprotected 
pavilion of Montmorenci, who art willing to resist alone, and 
to write (though the ink freezes in thy pen) to protest against 
death! ^ 

* Read, on Voltaire, four pages, stamped with the seal of genius, which no 
man of mere taltent could ever have written.— Quinet, U1 tram on tan ism.—(Sea ■ 
my translation of this book, Roman Church and Modem So^kty^ pp, 117, 
118, lid, 120. Chapman! London 1845, C.C.) 

£ 2 
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Is it indeed with thy spinet and thy ** Village Curate,” pojr 
musician, that thou art going to re-construct a world Thou 
liadst a slender voice, some energy and warmth^f language on 
thy arrival at Paris, rich in thy Pergole«c, in music, and in hope. 
It is long ^nce then ; soon thou wilt have lived half a century; 
thou art old ;S11 is over. Why dost thou speak of regenera¬ 
tion to that dying society, \Uien thou thyself art no more ? 

Yes, it was truly difficult, even for a man less cruelly treated 
by fate, to extricate his feet from the quicksand, from that deep 
mire where everything was swnillowed up. 

What was the resting-point wlicreon that strong man, finding 
a footing, stoj>ped, held fast—and everything stood firm? 

What footing did he hnd ? 0 feeble world, 0 ye of little 

faith, degenerate sons, forgetful of Rousseau and the Revolu¬ 
tion ? 

He found it in what has grown too faint among you—in 
his heart. In the depths of his suffering he read, and read 
distinctly, what the middle ages were never able to read : A 
Just God. And what was said by a glorious child of Rousseau ? 
“ Ei^ht is the sovereign of the world.'* 

That splendid motto was uttered only at the end of the 
century; it is its revelation,—its profound and sublime 
formula. 

Rousseau spoke by the mouth of another, by Mirabcau ; yet 
it is no less the soul of Rousseau’s genius. When once he 
severed himself from the false science of the time, and from a 
no less false society, you behold in his writings the dawn^of a 
celestial effulgence,—Duty, Right! 

Its sweet and prolific power shines forth in all its brilliancy 
in the profession of faith of the Vicar of Savoy. God himself 
subject to Justice, subject to Right!—Let us say rather that 
God and Right are identical 

If Rousseau had spoken in the terms of Mirabeau, his lan¬ 
guage would not have taken effect. Necessities change with 
tlie times.—To a world ready to act, on the very day of action, 
Mirabeau said: “Right is the sovereign of the worl^,” you 
are the subjects of Right.—To a world still slumbering, inert, 
feeble, and devoid of energy, Rousseau said, an^J said well ; 
“ The geno:al will is right and reason.” Your will is Right. 
Then arouse yourselves, ye slaves! 
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** Your collective will is Reason herself.” In other words, 
Ye are Gods ! 

And who, indeed, without believing himself God, could ever 
do any tiling great ? Then it is that you may fearlessly cross 
the bridge of Areola ; then it is, that, in the j^amo of duty, 
you sever yourself from your dearest affe^ctions, your heart. 

Let us he God ! The impossibte becomes possible and easy. 
Then, to ovcrtlirow a world is a mererfrifle ; why, one creates 
a world. 

This it is which explains how a feeble breath from a manly 
breast, a simple melody arising from the heart of the poor 
musician, raised the dead. 

France is moved in her inmost soul. All Europe is changed 
by it. The vast massy German empire rocks on her old founda¬ 
tions. They criticise, but obey. ‘‘Mere sentimentality,” say 
ikey, with an attempt to smile. A ml yet these dreamers 
follow it. The very philosophers, the abstractors of quint¬ 
essence, take, in s[)itc of themselves, the simple path of the 
poor Vicar of Savoy. 

What, then, has happened ? Wliat divine light has shone, to 
produce so great a change ? Is it the power of an idea, of a 
new inspiration, of a revelation from above ? Yes, there has 
been a revelation. But the novelty of the doctrine is not what 
affects us most. We have here a more strange, a more 
mysterious phenomenon,—an influence felt even by those who 
do not read, and could never comprehend. Nobody knows 
wdiy, but since that glowing language impregnated the air, 
the temperature has changed ; it seems as though a breath of 
life had been wafted over the world ; the earth begins to bear 
fruits that she would never else have borne. 

What is it ? Shall I tell you ? It is what vivifies and melts 
the heart; it is the breath of youth ; and that is why we all 
yield to its influence. In vain would you prove to us that this 
language is weak, or overstrained, or of vulgar sentiment. 
Such is youth and such is passion. Such have we been, and, 
if we*occasionally recognise therein the foibles of our early 
youth, we do but feel more vividly the sweet yet bitter charms 
of the timft that will return no more. 

Warmth and thrilling melody, such is the magic of Rousseau. 
IIis power, as it is in his “ Emile” and the “ Contrat SociaU ’ 
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may be discussed and combated. But, by his “ Confession/" 
and his “ Reveries,” by his weakness, he has vanquished us, 
and drawn tears from every eye. 

Foreign, hostile geniuses were able to rc’jcct the light, but 
they have all felt the influence of the warmth. They did not 
listen to the words ; but the music subdued them. The gods 
of profound harmony,* the Avals of the storm, which thun¬ 
dered from the Rhine^to the Alps, themselves felt the all- 
powerful incantation of that sweet melody, that soft human 
voice,—the little morning ditty, sung for the first time beneath 
the vine at Charmettes. 

That youthful aifccting voice, that melody of the heart, is 
heard long after that tender heart has been buried in the earth. 
The “ Confessions,” which appeared after the death of Rousseau, 
seem a sigh from the tomb. He returns—rises from the dead, 
more potent, more admired, more adored than ever. 

That miracle he shares in common with his rival, Voltaire. 
Ills rival?—No. Enemy?—No. Let them be for ever upon 
the same pedestal, those two Apostles of Humanity. 

Voltaire, nearly octogenarian, buried among the snows of 
the Alps, broken down by age and labour, nevertheless rises 
also from the dead. The grand thought of the century, 
inaugurated by him, is also to be closed by him ; he who was 
the first to open, is also to resume and finish the chorus. 
Glorious century ! Well does it deserve to bo called for ever 
the heroic age of the mind. An old man on the verge of the 
grave ; he has seen the others, Montesquieu, Diderot, ^and 
Buflbn pass away ; he has witnessed the extraordinary success 
of Rousseau,—three books in three years. “ And the earth was 
silent.” Voltaire is not discouraged ; behold him entering, 
lively and young, upon a new career. Where, then, is the old 
Voltaire ? He was dead. But a voice has roused him all alive 
from the tomb, that voice which had ever given him life,— the 
voice of Humanity. 


* A noble and tender idea of Madame Sand, wbicb shows how geians rises 
superior to those vain oi)])osition8 which the esprit de systcTfie creates for itself 
between those great witnesses, of truth not opposed, bnt harmonising. When 
it was lately proposed to raise statiies to Voltaire and Rousseau, Jladamc Sand, 
in an admirable letter, requested that the two reconciled geniuses might l)« 
plajed upon the same pedestal. Noble thoughts come Rom the heart. 
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tAncicnt champion, to thee the crown ! Here thou art again, 
conqueror of conquerors. Throughout a century, in every kind 
of warfare, witl^ every weapon atid doctrine, opposite, contrary, 
no matter what, thou hast pursued, without ever deviating, 
one interest, one cause—holy Humanity. And yet they have 
called thee a sceptic! And they have termed the#changeable! 
They thought to surprise thee in tbe seeming contradictions of 
a flexible language ever serving the selfsame thought! 

Thy faith shall be crowned by thS very work of faith. 
Others have spoken of Justice, but thou shalt perform it ; thy 
words are acts, realities. Thou defcndest Galas and La Barre, 
thou savcst Sirvcn, and dost annihilate the scaffold of the 
Protestants. Thou hast conquered for religious liberty, and 
moreover, for civil freedom, as advocate of the last serfs, for 
the reform of our barbarous legislation and criminal laws, 
which themselves were crimes. 

behold in all this the dawn of the Revolution. Thou dost 
make it, and see it. Look for thy reward, look, behold it 
yonder! Now thou mayest die ; thy firm faith deserved that 
thou shouldst not take thy flight before thou hadst seen the 
holy land. 


SECTION VII. 

THE REVOLUTION COMMENCES. 

When those two men have passed, the Revolution is accom- 
plislfed in the intellectual world. 

Now it becomes the duty of their sons, legitimate and 
illegitimate, to expound and diffuse it in a hundred ways : some 
in eloquence and fiery satire, others will strike bronze mednls 
to transmit it from hand to hand ; Mirabcau, Beaumarchais, 
Raynal, Mably, and Sieyes, arc now to do their work. 

The Revolution is on her march, with Rousseau and Voltaire 
still in front. Kings themselves are in her train ; Frederick, 
Catherine, Joseph, Leopold — that is the court of ti e two 
chieftains of the age. Reign, great men, ye true sovereigns of 
the world ; /eign, 0 my kings ! 

All appear converted, all wish for the Revolution ; though 
every one, it is true, wishes it, not for himself, but for others. 
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The nobility would willingly make it against the clergy, and 
the clergy against the nobility. 

Turgot is the touchstone for all: he summans them to say 
whether they wish truly to amend ; they all unanimously 
answer : No, let what ought to be done, be done ! 

Meanwhilei I see the Revolution everywhere, even in Ver¬ 
sailles. All admit it' to a CDrtain limit, where it will not hurt 
them : Louis XVI. as far as the plans of Fenelon and the 
Duke of Burgundy, anS the Count d’Artois as far as Figaro ; 
he forces the king to allow the trying drama to be played. 
The queen wishes for the Revolution, at least in her palace, 
for the parvenus ; that queen, devoid of prejudices, turns all 
her grand ladies out of doors, in order to keep her beautiful 
friend Madame de Polignac. 

Necker, the borrower, himself discredits his loans by pub¬ 
lishing the misery of the monarchy. A rcvolutionnaire by 
publicity, he believes he is so by his little provincial asseiii- 
blies, wherein the privileged are to say what must be taken 
from the privileged. 

The witty Calonne comes next, and being unable to glut tlie 
privileged even by breaking into the public treasury, he takes 
his course, accuses them, and hands them over to the hatred of 
the people. 

lie has accomplished the Revolution against the notables ; 
Lomenic, a philosophical priest, accomplishes it against the 
parliaments. 

Calonne said admirably, when he avowed the deficit, and 
pointed to the yawning gulf: “ What remains to fill it vTith ? 
T//e abuses.^' 

That seemed clear to everybody; the only thing obscure was 
whether Calonne did not speak in the name of the very Prince 
of abuses, of him who sustained all others, and was the key¬ 
stone of the whole wretched edifice ? In two words, was 
Royalty the support or the remedy of those abuses denounced 
by the King’s own creature. 

That the clergy was an abuse, and the nobility an abuse, 
seemed but too evident. 

The privilege of the clergy, founded on teaching, and the 
example they formerly set the people, had become nonsense ; 
nobody possessed the faith less. In their last assembly, they 
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hard to get the philosophers punished, and, to make the 
demand, they are represented bf an atheist and a sceptic : 
Loni^nic and Talhi'jrand. 

The privilege of the nobility had likewise become nonsense : 
formerly they paid nothing because they paid with tjieir sword; 
,they furnished the ban and arriere-ban; a vast undiscdplincd 
multitude, called together for the Jtist time in 1674. They 
continued to furnish tlie army with otHcciis, by shutting out all 
others from the career, and rendering the formation of a real 
army impossible. The civil army, the administration, the 
bureau-cracy, was invaded by the nobility ; the ecclesiastical 
army, in its higher ranks, was also filled with nobles. Tliose 
who made it their profession to live in grand style, that is to 
say, to do nothing, had undertaken to do all ; and everything 
remained undone. 

Once more, the clergy and the nobility wore a burden to the 
land, the malediction of the country, a gangiene which it was 
necessary to cut away ; that was as clear as da} light to 
everybody. 

The only obscure question was that of Royalty ; a ques¬ 
tion, not of mere form, as people have so often repeated, but a 
fundamental, intimate question, more vital than any other in 
Fi ance ; a question not only of politics, but of love and religion. 
No people ever loved their kings so dearly. 

The eyes of men, open under Louis XV., shut again under 
Louis XVI., and the question remained once more in the dark. 
The h(^e of the people still clung to royalty ; Turgot hoped, 
Voltaire hoped, that poor young king, so ill born and bred, 
would have desired to do good, lie struggled, and was 
dragged away. The prejudices of his birth and education, 
even his hereditary virtues, hurried him to his ruin—a sad 
historical problem ! Honest men have excused him, and honest 
men have condemned him. Duplicity, mental reservations, (but 
little surprising, no doubt, in a pupil of the Jesuit party,) 
such were his faults ; and lastly his crime, which led him to 
death, his 4 ippeal to foreigners. With all that, let us not forget 
that he had been sincerely anti-Austrian and anti-English; 
that Tie had tr.uly, fervently desired to improve our navy ; that 
he had founded Cherbourg at eighteen leagues from Forts- 
inouth ; that he helped to cut England in two, and set one part 
of England against the other. That tear which Carnot shed 
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on signing his death-warrant, remains for him in hisfory ; 
History, and even Justice, ii^judging him, will weep. 

Every day brings on his punishment. Tkia is not the time 
for me to relate these things. Let it suffice to say here that 
the best was the last—great lesson of Providence !—so that it 
might app?ar plain to all that the evil was less in the man than, 
in the institution it*self; tfiat it might be more than the condem¬ 
nation of the king—Jlie condemnation of ancient royalty. That 
religion is at an end. Louis XV. or Louis XVI,, infamous or 
honest, the god is nevertheless still a man ; if he be not so by 
vice, he is by virtue, by easy good nature. Human and feeble, 
incapable of refusing, of resisting, every day sacrificing the 
people to the courtiers, and like the God of the priests, 
damning tlie many, and saving his elect. 

As we have already said : The religion of grace^ partial for 
the elect, and the government of groce^ in the hands of 
favourites, are perfectly analogous. Privileged mendicity, 
whether it be filthy and monastic, or gilded, as at Versailles, 
is ever mendicity. Two paternal powers: ecclesiastical paternity, 
characterised by the Inquisition; and monarchical paternity, by 
the Red Book and the Bastille. 


SECTION VIII. 

THE RED BOOK. 

When Queen Anne of Austria was regent, “ there remained,’* 
says Cardinal Retz, “ but two little words in the language: ‘ The 
queen is so good ! 

From that day France declines in energy ; the elevation 
of the lower classes, which notwithstanding the harsh adminis¬ 
tration of Richelieu had been so remarkable, subsides and dis¬ 
appears. Wherefore ? Because the “ queen is good ; ” she 
loads with presents the brilliant crowd besetting her palace ; all 
the provincial nobility who fled under Riclielieu returii, demand, 
obtain, take, and pillage ; the least tliey expect is to be 
exempted from taxation. The peasant who has rnannge’d to 
purchase a few acres has the sole duty of payment; he must 
bear all—he is obliged to sell again, and once more becomes a 
tenant, Steward, or a poor domestic. 
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LouR XIV. is severe at first; no exemption from taxes ; 
Colbert cancels 40,000 of them. The country thrives. But 
Louis XIV. grows g^od-natured ; he is moi‘e and more affected 
by the fate of the poor nobility ; everything is for them,— 
•grades, places, pensions, even benefices, and Sainl^Cyr for 
noble young ladies. The nobility flourishes, ^and France is at 
her last extremity. 

Louis XVI. is also severe at first, grumbles, and even 
refuses ; the courtiers jest bitterly about his iocivility and 
rough answers [coups de houtoir). The reason is, he has a bad 
minister—that inflexible Turgot: and, alas ! the queen has no 
power yet. In 1778, the king at last yields ; the re-action of 
nature acts powerfullj'- in favour of the queen ; he can no 
longer refuse anything, neither to her nor to her brother. The 
most amiable man in Franco becomes comptroller-general: 
M. de ^alonne uses as much wit and grace to give, as his 
predecessors had used skill to elude and refuse. “ Madam,” 
he would say to the queen, “if it be possible, it is done ; 
if impossible, it shall be done.” The queen purchases 
Saint Cloud ; the king, so parsimonious till then, allows him¬ 
self to be seduced, and buys Ranibouillet. Vaudreuil, the 
disinterested friend of the Count d’Artois, will receive nothing ; 
he sells to the crown, for a million, his estates in America, 
receives them back and keeps them. Who can say how many 
estates and what sums Diane de Polignac, by cleverly directing 
Jules de Polignac, managed to secure ? The crowned Rosina, 
having become in course of time Countess Alinaviva, could 
refuse nothing to Suzanne,—to the versatile channs of her 
who was Suzanne or Cherubino. 

The Revolution spoiled all. It roughly tore asich^ the 
graceful veil that masked the public ruin. The veil, being 
removed, revealed the vessel of the Dauaides, The monstrous 
affair of the Puy Paulin and Fenestrangc, those millions 
squandered (between a famine and a bankruptcy), flung away 
by a silly woman into a woman’s lap, far surpassed anything 
that satire h^d exposed. People laughed,—with horror. 

The .inflexible reporter of the Committee of Finances ac¬ 
quainted the assembly with a mystery unknown to everybody : 
‘In expenditure, the king is the sole directorP 

The only standard of expenditure >vas the king’s good nature. 
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Too tender-hearted to refuse—to grieve those whom hre saw 
about him—he found himsoif in reality dependent on them. At 
the slightest inclination towards economy, t5iey were n)oody and 
sullen. He w^as obliged to yield. Several of them were still 
bolder ; ^hey spoke out, loud and resolutely, and took the 
king to task. de Coigny (the queen's first or second lover, 
according to dates), refifsed to submit to a retrenchment which 
they had proposed rfii one of his enormous pensions ; a scene 
ensued, and he got into a passion with Louis XV^I. The king 
shi'ugged up his shoulders, and made no answer. In the even¬ 
ing, he said : “ Indeed, hud he beaten me, 1 should have 
submitted to it.” 

No noble family in difficulties, no illustrious mother marrying 
her daughter and son, hut draws money from the king. “ Those 
great families contribute to the splendour of the monarchy 
and the glory of the throne,” <kc. <kc. The king sign^with a 

heavy heart, and copies into his Red Book : To Madam-, 

500,000 francs. The lady carries the order to the niinister : 
*• I have no money, Madam.” She insists, threatens ; she 
may be troublesome, being in high favour with tlie queen. 
The minister ultimately finds the money. lie will rather 
postpone, like Lomenie, the payment of the small pensioners ; 
let them starve, if they will; or else, as he did, he will take 
the charitable funds intended to repair the disasters of storms 
and fire ; nay, even plunder the funds of the hospitals. 

France is in good hands. Everything is going on well. So 
good-natured a king, such an amiable queen. The tidy diffi¬ 
culty is, that, indepciuleiitly of the privileged paupers at Ver¬ 
sailles, there is another class, no less noble, and far more 
numerous, the provincial privileged paupers, who have nothing, 
receive nothing, say they ; they rend the air with their excla¬ 
mations. Those men, long before the people, will begin the 
Revolution. 

By-the-hye, there is a people. Between these paupers and 
those paupers, who are all persons of fortune, we had forgotten 
the peojile. ♦ 

The people! Oli ! that is the business of the farmers of 
the revenue. Things are altered. Formerly, financiers were 
hard-hearted men. Now they are all philanthropists, kind, 
amiable, and magnificent; with one hand they starve, it is 
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true ;tbut often tlicy nourish with the other. They reduce 
thousands to beggary, and give alms. They build hospitals, 
and fill them. ^ 

“ Persepolis,” says Voltaire, in one of bis stories, “has 
thirty kings of finance, who draw millions from the people 
and give a little to the king.** Out of the gabflle*, for 
instance, which brought in one huntlred and twenty millions, 
the Ferme gencrale kept back sixty, and deigned to leave some 
fifty or sixty for the king. 

Tax-gathering was nothing but an organised warfare ; it 
caused an army of two hundred thousand drones to oppress 
the soil. Those locusts devoured,—wasted everything. To 
drain substance out of a people, thus devoured, it was neces¬ 
sary to have cruel laws, terrible penalties, the galleys, gibbets, 
racks. The farming agents were authorised to employ arms ; 
they murdered, and were afterwards judged by the special 
trihurftls of the Ferme generate. 

The most shocking part of the system was the easy good 
nature of the king and the farmers of the revenue. On one 
hand the king, on the other the thirty kings of the exchequer, 
gave away (or sold cheap) exemptions from taxation; the king 
created nobles ; the farmers created for themselves fictitious 
employes, who, under that title, were exempt. Thus, tlie 
exchequer was working against itself; whilst it was augmenting 
the sum to be paid, it diminished the number of the payers ; 
the load weighing upon fewer shoulders, became more and 
more opj^ressive. 

The two privileged orders paid whatever they pleased,—the 
clergy a gratuitous non-collectible tax ; the nobles contributed 
for certain imposts, but according to whatever they thought 
proper to declare, which the treasury-agents registered with a 
bow, without either examination or verification. The neigh¬ 
bours had to pay so much the more. 

0, heaven! 0, earth! 0, justice! If it were through con¬ 
quest, or by a master’s tyranny, that the people were perishing, 
they could endure it. But they perish through good nature ! 
They would perhaps endure the hard-heartedness of a Richelieu; 
but how can they endure the good nature of Lomenie and 
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Calonne, tlie tender-heartedness of the financiers, and tiro phi. 
lauthropy of the farmers of the revenue ! 

Suffer and die : be it so ! But to suff^ hy election^ to die 
through mere necessity—so that grace for one is death and 
ruin for the otlier ! Oh ! that is too much, too much by half, 
Kind-ftearted men, you who weep over the evils of the Revo¬ 
lution (doubtless with tQp much reason), shed also a few tears 
for the evils which occasioned it. 

Come and see, 1*beseech you, this people lying in the dust, 
like poor Job, amid their false friends, their patrons, their 
influential protectors—the clergy and royalty. Behold the look 
of anguish that they turn upon their king, without speaking. 
What language is in that look ! 

“ 0 king, whom I made my god, to whom I erected an 
altar, and to whom I prayed even before God himself, from 
whom, in the jaws of death, I implored for salvation ; you, my 
only hope, you, whom I have adored. What! have yoti then 
felt nothing ?” 


SECTION IX. 

THE BASTILLE. 

The illustrious Quesnay, physician to Louis XV. and to 
Madame de Pompadour, who lived in the house of the latter 
at Versailles, saw the king one day rush in suddenly, and 
felt alarmed. Madame du Hausset, the witty femme de 
chambrey who has left such curious memoirs, inquir(?fl of him 
w^hy he seemed so uneasy, “ Madam,returned he, “whenever 
I see the king, I say to myself: * There is a man who can cut 
my head off.’ ” “ Oh ! ” said she “ the king is too good! 

The lady’s maid thus summed up, in one word, the guarantees 
of the monarchy. 

The king was too good to cut a man’s head off ; that was no 
longer agreeable to custom. But he coidd, with one word, send 
him to the Bastille, and there forget him. 

It remains to be decided wh.ch is best,—to perish by one 
blow, or to suffer a lingering death for thirty or forty years. 

There were some twenty Bastilles in France, of which six 
only (in 1775) contained three hundred prisoners. At PariB, 
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in ’ 73 , there were about thirty prisons where people might be 
incarcerated without any sentence. An infinite number of con¬ 
vents were subsidiary to these Bastilles. 

All these state-prisons, towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV., Avere, like everything else, controlled by the Jesuits. 
They were, in their hands, instruments of torture fot tlie Pro¬ 
testants and the Jansenists—dens fo* convt^-sion. A secrecy 
more profound than that of the leads and the wells of Venice, 
the oblivion of the tomb, enshrouded every tiling. The Jesuits 
were the confessors of tlie Bastille, and of many other prisons; 
the prisoners avIio died were buried under false names in the 
church of the Jesuits. Every means of terror was in their 
hands, especially those dungeons whence tbe prisoners occa¬ 
sionally came out with their ears or noses gnawed away by the 
rats. Not only of terror, but of flattery also—both so jiotcnt with 
female prisoners. The almoner, to render grace more cffica- 
ciou3,^employed even culinary arguments, starving, feeding, 
pampering the fair captive according as she yielded or resisted. 
More than one state-prison is mentioned in which the gaolers 
and the Jesuits paid alternate visits to the female prisoners, and 
had children by them. One preferred to strangle herself. 

The lieutenant of police went, from time to time, to break¬ 
fast at the Bastille. That was reckoned as a visit,—a magis¬ 
terial supervision. That magistrate was ignorant of everything; 
and yet it was ho alone who gave an account to the minister. 
One family, one dynasty, Chateauneuf, his son La Vrilliere, and 
his grandson iSaint-FIorentin (v'*m died in 1777) possessed, for 
a centui^, the department of the state prisons and the lettres- 
de^cachet. For this dynasty to subsist, it was necessary to have 
prisoners ; when the Protestants were liberated, their places 
were filled up with the Jansenigts; next, they took men of letters, 
philosophers, the Voltaires, Frerets, Diderots. The minister 
used to give generously blank lettres-de-cachet to the intendauts, 
the bishops, and people in the adminstration. Saint-Florentin, 
alone, gave away as many as 50,000. Never had man’s 
dearest treasure, liberty, been more lavishly squandered. 
These letters were the object of a profitable traffic ; they were 
sold t# fathers who wanted to get rid of their sons, and given 
to pretty women, who were inconvenienced by their husbands. 
This last cause of imprisonment was one of the most common 
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A.nd all through good-nature. The king was too g;pod to 
refuse a lettre-de-cachet to a great lord. The intendcnt was too 
good-natured not to grant one at a lady’s r|quest. The govern¬ 
ment-clerks, the mistresses of the clerks, and the friends of 
these mistresses, through good-nature, civility, or meie polite¬ 
ness, obtained, gave, or lent, those terrible orders by which a 
man was buried Alive. dRuried ;—for such was the carelessness 
and levity of those amiable clerks,—almost all nobles, fashion¬ 
able men, all occupied with their pleasures,—that they never 
had the time, when once the poor fellow was shut up, to think 
of his position. 

Thus, the government of grace, with all its advantages,— 
descending from the king to the lowest clerk in the adminis¬ 
tration,—disposed, according to caprice or fancy, of liberty, 
of life. 

Let us understand this system well. Why does such an one 
succeed? What does he possess, that everything sliouW thrive 
with him? He has the grace of God, and the king’s good 
grace. Let him who is in disgrace, in this world of grace, go 
out of the world,—banished, sentenced, and damned. 

The Bastille, the lettre-de<achet, is the king’s excommunica¬ 
tion. 

Are the exconnnunicated to die ? No, It would require a 
decision of the king, a resolution painful to take, which would 
grieve the king himself. It would be a judgment between him 
and his conscience. Let us save him the task of judging, of 
killing. There is a middle term between life and death : a 
lifeless, buried life. Let us organize a world expi-essly for 
oblivion. Let us set falsehood at the gates within and without, 
in order that life and death be ever uncertain. The living 
corpse no longer knew anything about his family. “ But my 
wife? ” Thy wife is dead—I make a mistake—re-married. 

“ Are any of my friends alive ? Do they ever remember me ?” 

“ Thy friends, poor fool, why, they were the persons who be¬ 
trayed thee.” Thus the soul of the miserable prisoner, a prey 
to their ferocious merriment, is fed on derision, calumny, and 
lies. 

Forgotten ! 0 terrible word ! That a soul should* perish 
among souls! Had not he whom God created for life the 
right to live at least in the mind ? What mortal shall dare 
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inflict, even on the most guilty^ this worst of deaths,—to be 
eternally forgotten ? 

No, do not bmieve it. Nothing is forgotten,—neither man 
nor thing. What once has been, cannot be thus annihilated. 
The very walls will not forget, the pavement will befSome accom¬ 
plice, and convey sounds and noisee ; th(f air will not forget ; 
from that small skylight, where a poor ^irl is sewing, at tlio 
Porte Saint-Antoine, they have seen and understood. Nay* 
the very Bastille itself will be affected. That surly turnkey 
is still a man. 1 see inscribed upon the walls the hymn of a 
prisoner to the glory of a gaoler, his benefactor.—Poor benefit! 
A shirt that he gave to that Lazarus, barbarously abandoned, 
devoured by vermin in his tomb ! 

Whilst 1 have been writing these lines, a mountain, a Bas¬ 
tille has been crushing my breast. Alas! why stay so long 
talMng of dilapidated prisons, and wretches whom death has 
delivered ? The world is covered with prisons, from Spielberg 
to Siberia, from Spaiidau to Mont-St.-Michel. The world is 
a prison ! 

Vast silence of the globe, stifled groans and sobs from the 
ever-silent earth, I hear you but too plainly. The captive 
mind, dumb among inferior animals, and musing in the bar¬ 
barous w'orld of Africa and Asia, thinks, and suffers in our 
Europe ! 

Wliere does it speak, if not in France, in spite of chains ? It 
is ever here that the mute genius of the earth finds a voice,— 
an or^n. The world thinks, France speaks. 

And it is precisely on that account that the Bastille of 
France, the Bastille of Paris (I would rather say the prison of 
thought), was, of all other Bastilles, execrable, infamous, and 
accursed. From the last century, Paris was already the voice 
of the globe. The earth spoke by the voice of three men—Vol¬ 
taire, Jean-Jacques, and Montesquieu. That the interpreters 
of the world should behold unworthy threats perpetually sus¬ 
pended over them, that the narrow issue through which the 
agony of ^mankind could breathe its sighs, should over be shut 
up, was beyond human endurance. 

Our fathers shivered that Bastille to pieces, tore away its 
stones with their bleeding hands, and flung them afar. After¬ 
wards, they seized them again ; and, having hewn tlfbm into 
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a difterent form, iii order that they might be trampled under 
foot by tlie people for ever, built with them th^ Bridge of Revo¬ 
lution ! 

All other prisons had become more merciful; but this one 
had bccome^niore cruel. From reign to reign, they diminished 
what the gaolers wifuld laughingly term,—the liberties of the 
Bastille. The windows were walled up one after another, and 
other bars were addc(f. During the reign of Louis XVI., the 
use of the garden and the w'alk on the towers were prohibited. 

About this period two circumstances occurred which added 
to the general indignation,—Linguct’s memoirs, which made 
jicoplc acquainted with the ignoble and ferocious interior; and, 
what was more decisive, the unwritten, unprinted ease of La- 
tude : whispered mysteriously, and transmitted from mouth 
to mouth, its elfect was only rendered more terrible. 

For my part, I must acknowledge the extremely agonf.iing 
effect which the prisoner’s letters produced on me. Thougli a 
sw'orn enemy to barbarous fictions about everlasting puui^h- 
m^nts, I found myself praying to God to construct a hell for 
tyrants. 

Ah ! M. do Sartines, Ah! Madame de Pompadour, how 
lieavy is your burden ! IIow plainly do wo perceive, by that 
history, how, having once embraced injustice, ivego on from bad 
to wmrse ; how terror, descending from the tyrant to the slave, 
returns again more forcibly to torment the tyrant. Having 
once kept this man a prisoner wdtliout judgment, for some 
trifling fault, Madame dc Pompadour and M. de Sartifies are 
obliged to hold him ca})tivc for ever, and seal over him with an 
eternal stone the hell of silence. 

But that cannot be. That stone is ever restless; and a low, 
terrible voice—a sulphurous blast—is ever arising. In ’81, 
Sartines feels its dread effect,—in ’84, the king himself is hurt 
by it,—in ’89, the people know all, see all, even the ladder by 
winch tlic prisoner escaped. In ’93, they guillotine the family 
of Sartines. 

For the confusion of tyrants, it so happened thaf they had 
in that prisoner confined a daring, terrible man, whom nothing 
could subdue, whose voice shook the very walls, whose spirit 
and audacity were invincible. A body of iron, indestructible, 
which was to wear out all their prisons, the Bastille, Vincennes, 
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Clfarenton, a»(l lastly the horrors of Bicetre, wherein any othci 
would have peiiohcd. 

What makes 4lie accusation heavy, overwhelming, and with¬ 
out appeal, is, that this man, good or bad, after escaping twice, 
twice surrendered himself by his own acts. Onge, from his 
hiding-place, he wrote to Madame de Pompadour, and she 
caused him to be seized again ! Tlie second time, he goes to 
Versailles, wishes to speak to the ki\jg, reaches his ante¬ 
chamber, and she orders him again to be seized. What ! In 
not even the king’s apartment a sacred asylum ? 

I am unfortunately obliged to say that in the feeble, effemi¬ 
nate, declining society of that period, there were a great many 
philanthropists,—ministers, magistrates, and great lords, to 
mourn over the adventure ; but not one stirred. Malcsherbes 
wept, and so did Gourgues, and Lamoignon, and Rohan,—they 
all wept bitterly. 

fte was lying upon his dunghill at Bicetre, literally devoured 
by vermin, lodged underground, and often howling with hunger. 
He had addressed one more memorial to some ])hilanthropist or 
other, by means of a drunken turnkey. The latter luckily lost 
it, and a woman picked it up. She read it, and shuddered ; 
she did not weep, but acted instantly. 

Madame Legros was a poor mercer who lived by her work,— 
by sewing in her shop ; her husband was a private teacher of 
Latin. She did not fear to embark in that terrible undertaking. 
She saw with her firm good sense what others did not, or 
woulc^not, see : that the wretched man was not mad, but the 
victim of a frightful necessity, by which the government was 
obliged to conceal and perpetuate the infamy of its old trans¬ 
gressions. She saw it, and was neither discouraged nor afraid. 
No heroism was ever more complete : she had the courage to 
undertake ; the energy to persevere ; and the obstinacy to 
sacrifice every day and every hour ; the courage to despise the 
threats, the sagacity, and saintly plots of every kind in order 
to elude and foil the calumny of the tyrants. 

For tl^^’ec consecutive years, she persevered in her endeavours 
with an unheard-of obstinacy ; employing in the pursuit of 
jusfice and equity that singular eagerness peculiar to the 
huntsman or the gamester, and to which we seldom resort but 
for the gratification of our evil passions. 

f3 
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All liinds of misfortunes beset ber; but sbe will «not 
give up the cause. Her father dies ; then her mother ; she 
loses her little business, is blamed by ho| relations, nay, 
subjected to villanous suspicion. They tax her with being 
the mistress of that prisoner in wdiorn she is so much interested. 
The mistress of that spectre, that corpse, devoured with filth 
and vermin ! 

The tem})tatlon of temptations, are these complaints, these 
unjust suspicions ab^ut him for whom she is dying and sacri¬ 
ficing herself! 

Oh ! It is a grand sight to see that poor woman, so ill- 
dressed, begging from door to door, courting the valets to gain 
admittance into the mansions, pleading her cause before 
grandees, and demanding their assistance. 

The police are furious and indignant. Madame Legros may 
be kidnapped, shut up, lost for ever ; everybody gives her 
warning. The lieutenant of police sends for her, and thred?ens 
her ; he finds her firm and unalterable ; it is she who makes 
him tremble. 

Happily, they manage to get her the protection of Madame 
Duchesne, a fernwe de charnhre to the princesses. She sets 
out for Versailles, on foot, in the depth of winter ; she was 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. The protectress was 
absent; she runs after her, sprains her foot, but still runs on. 
Madame Duchesne sheds many tears, but alas ! what can she 
do ? One femme de chambre against two or three ministers ;— 
it is a difficult game ! She was holding the memorial, when an 
abbe of the court, who happened to bo present, tore it out of 
her hands, telling her that it was all about a miserable mad¬ 
man, and that she must not interfere. 

Nothing more was wanting to freeze the heart of Maric- 
Antoinette, who had been made acijuainted with the matter. 
If she had tears in her eyes, and they joked her, all was over. 

There was hardly a better man in France than the king. 
At length they applied to him. Cardinal de Rohan (a 
debauchee, but charitable after all) spoke three times to 
Louis XVI., who thrice refused to interfere. Louis ^VI. was 
too good not to believe M. de Sartiues. He was no longef in 
power, but that was no reason for dishonouring him, and 
handing him over to his enemies. Setting Sartiues out of the 
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question, we must say that Louis XVI. was fond of the 
Bastille, and would not wrong itf or injure its reputation. 

The king watf very humane, lie had suppressed the deep 
dungeons of the Chatelet, done away with Vincennes and 
created La Force to receive prisoners for debt,^to separate 
them from criminals. 

But the Bastille! the Bastille !* That was an old servant 
not to be lightly ill-treated by the ancient monarchy. It was a 
mystery of terror, what Tacitus calls, “ Instrurnentum regni.” 

When the count d’Artois and the Queen, wishing to have 
Figaro played, read it to him, he merely observed, as an un¬ 
answerable objection, “Then must the Bastille be suppressed ? ” 

When the Revolution of Paris took place, in July ’89, the 
king, indifferent enough, seemed to be reconciled to the matter. 
But when he was informed that the Parisian municipality had 
ordered the demolition of the Bastille, he seemed as if he had 
been shot to the heart ; “Oh! ” said he, “ this is awful!” 

Ho was unable, in 1781, to listen to a recpiest that com¬ 
promised the Bastille. He rejected also the one which Rohan 
presented to him in favour of Latiide. But noble ladies insisted. 
He then made a conscientious study of the business, read all 
the papers : they wore few, save those of the ])olice and people 
interested in keeping the victim in prison until death. At 
length he decided that he was a dangerous man, and that ho 
could never restore him to libert 3 ^ 

Never ! Any other person would have stopped there. Well 
then, ^liat is not done by the king shall be done in spite of 
him. Madame Legros persists. JShe is well received by the 
Conde family, ever discontented and grumbling ; v;elcomed 
by the young duke of Orleans and his kind-lieaited spouse, 
the daughter of the good Penthievre ; and bailed by the 
philosopliers, by the Manjuis de Condorcet, perpetual secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences, by Dupaty, by Villotte, Voltaire's 
quasi son-in-law, <fcc. (fee. 

The public voice murmurs louder and louder, like a fiood, or 
the wave# of the rising tide. Neckcr had dismissed Sartines ; 
his friend and successor, Lenoir, had also fallen in his turn. 
Perseverance will presently be crowned. Latude is obstinately 
bent on living, and Madame Legros as obstinately bent on 
delivering Latude. 
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Tlie queen’s man, Breteuil, succeeds in ’83 : he wisfied 
to immortalize her. lie |f3rmits the Academy to award 
tlie prize of virtue to Madame Legros,—fo crown her— 
on the singular condition, that the crown should not be 
required. ^ 

At length, in 17§4, they force from Louis XVI. the deliver¬ 
ance of Latude.* And a few weeks after, comes a strange and 
whimsical ordinance cnjoiiiing the iiitendants never more to 
incarcerate anybody, at the request of families, without a tvell- 
grounded reason, and to indicate the duration of confinement, 
<kc. That is to say, they unveiled the depth of the monstrous 
abyss of arbitrariness into which France had been plunged. 
She already knew much ; but the government confessed still 
more. 

From the priest to the king, from the Inquisition to the 
Bastille, the road is straight, but long. Holy, holy R|>vo- 
lution, how slowly dost thou come!—I, wlio have been 
waiting for thee for a thousand years in the furrows of the 
middle ages,—what! must I wait still longer?—Oh! how 
slowly time passes ! Oh ! how I have counted the hours !— 
Wilt thou never arrive? 

Men believed no longer in its near approach. All had fore¬ 
seen the Revolution in the middle of the century. Nobody, at 
the end, believed in it. Far from Mont-Blanc, you see it; 
when at its foot, you see it no more. 

“Alas! it is all over,” said Mahly, in 1784; “we have 
fallen too low ; morals have become too depraved. J^ever, 
oh ! never now will the Revolution appear ! ” 

0 ye of little faith, do you not see that as long as it re¬ 
in nined among you, philosophers, orators, sophists, it could do 
nothing? God be praised, now it is everywhere, among the 
people and in women.—Here is one who, hy her j)ersevering, 
unconquerable will, hursts open the prisons of State ; she 
has taken the Bastille beforehand.—The day when liberty— 
reason, emerges from arguments, and descends into nature, 
Into the heart (and the heart of hearts is woman), aU is over. 
Everything artificial is destroyed.— 0 Rousseau, now^ wo 

Lntude's admirable letters are still unpublished, save the few quoted by 
Dc'lurt. They refute but too well the vain polemics of 1787. 
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un^rstand thee ; thou was truly right in saying, ** Return to 
nature ! ” 

A woman is fighting at the Bastille. Women gain the 5th 
of October. As early as February ’89, I read with emotion 
the courageous letter of the women and girls of Angers : 
“ Having read the decrees of the male portion of Rur youthful 
community {messieurs de la jeufiessS), we •declare that we will 
join the nation^ reserving to ourselves thg care of the baggage 
and provisions, and such consolations and services as may de¬ 
pend on us ; we will perish rather tlian abandon our husbands, 
lovers, sons, and brothers.” 

0 France, you are saved! 0 world, you are saved !— 

Again do I behold in the heavens my youthful star in which 1 
so long placed my hope,—the star of Joan of Arc. What 
matters, if the maid, clianging her sex, lias become a youth, 
Iloehc, Mareeau, Joiibcrt, or Kleber ! 

(jrand period, sublime moment, when the most warlike of 
men are nevertheless the harbingers of peace ! When Right, 
so long wept for, is found at the end of ages ; when Grace, in 
whose name Tyranny had crushed us, is found to be consonant, 
identical with Justice. 

What is the ancient regime, the king and the priest in the 
old inonarchy ? Tyranny, in the name of Grace. 

What is the Revolution ? The re-action of equity, the tardy 
advent of Eternal Justice. 

0 Justice, my mother! Right, my father! ye who are but 
one w^tli God! 

Whom else sliould I invoke, I, one of the crowd, one of 
those ten millions of men, who would never have existed hot 
for our Revolution. 

0 Justice, pardon me ! I believed you were austere and 
hard-hearted, and I did not perceive that you were identical 
with Love and Grace. And that is why 1 have been no enthu¬ 
siast of the middle ages, which have ever repeated the word 
Love without performing the offices of Love. 

But n^w, absorbed in deep reflection, and with all the ardour 
of my heart, I humbly crave forgiveness, 0 heavenly Justice 
of God. 

For thou art truly Love, and identical with Grace. 

And as thou art Justice, thou wilt support me in this book, 
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where my path has been marked out by the emotions of 'tny 
heart and not by private interest, nor by any thought of this 
sublunar world. Thou wilt be just tr'vards fte, and I will be 
so towards all. For whom then havt I written this, but fot 
thee, Eternal Justice ? 

.>^NUARY 31 8T, 1847 * 
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APRIL TO JULY, 1789. 


CHAPTER I. 

ELECTIONS OF 1789. 

Tlie whole People called to choose the Electors, and send in their Complaints 
and Requests.—The Ministry had relied on the Incajiacity of the People. 
—Certainty of the Popular Instinct ; Firmness of the Peo])le ; their 
Unanimity.—The Convocation of the States, and the Elections of Palis 
delayed.—First Act of the Sovereignty of tlie Nation.—The Eleitois 
troubled by a Riot—The Rcvcillori Riot and the Persons interested ;n 
it.—The Elections completed.—(January to April, 17b9.) 

The convocation of the States-Gcneral, in 1789, is the true 
ora of the l)irtli of the people. It called the whole nation to the 
exerciscjpof their rights. 

They could at least write their complaints, their wishes, and 
choose the electors. 

Small republican states had already admitted all their mem¬ 
bers to a participation of political rights ; but never had a great 
kingdom,— an empire like France. The thing was new, not 
only in French annals, but even in those of the world. 

Accordingly, when, for the first time, in the course of ages, 
these words were heard: AU shall assemble to elect,* all 

* See the in the first vol. of the MonHeur, l!h^tax-'paycr& of more 
than twenty five years of age were to choose the electors, who were to name 
the deputies, and concur in the drawing-up of the returns. As taxation 
affected everybody, at least by poll-tox, the whole of the population, excepting 
eervants, was thus called upon. 
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shall send in their complaints, there was an immense, ^pro« 
found commotion, like an eapthquake; the mass felt the shock 
even in obscure and mute regions, where mo^t^ment would have 
been least expected. 

All the elected, and not the good towns only, as in the 
ancient Statcs-General; country districts also elected, and not. 
the towns alone. 

It is affirmed th^it five millions of men took part in the 
election. 

Grand, strange, surprising scene ! To see a whole people 
emerging, at once, from nonentity to existence, who, till then 
silent, suddenly found a voice. 

The same appeal of equality was addressed to populations, 
prodigiously unequal, not only by position, but by worshij), by 
their moral state and ideas. How would that people anwser? 
That was a great question. The exchc(pier on one ^side, 
feudality on the other,* seemed striving to brutalise them under 
the weight of miseries. Royalty had deprived them of their 
municipal rights,—of that education which they derived from 
business connected with the commune. The clergy, the teachers 
thrust upon them, had not taught them for a long time past. 
They seemed to have done everything to render them dull, 
dumb, speechless, and senseless, and then they said to them, 
“ Arise now, walk, and speak!’’ 

They had relied, too much relied, upon that incapacity ; 
otherwise they would never have ventured to make this grand 
move. The first who pronounced the name of the Statcs-(jeneral, 
—the parliaments which demanded them,—the ministers who 
promised them,—Necker who convoked them,—all, believed 
the people incapable of taking any serious j)art therein. They 
only thought, by this solemn convocation of a great lifeless 
mass, to frighten the privileged classes. The court, which was 
itself the privilege of privileges, the abuse of abuses, had no 
desire to make war on theiti It merely hoped, by the forced 
contributions of the clergy and nobility, to fill the public coffers.^ 
from which they filled their own. 

And what did the queen desire ? Given up to parvenus, 

* This expression is not ill-employed. Fcudiility was very oppressive in 
17^11), more fiscal than ever, bcinpr entirely i)i the hands of intendants, attor- 
Deys, Names and foinis had changed,—nothing more. 
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lampooned by the nobility, gradually despised, and alone, sbo 
wanted to have a slight revenge on ihose revilers, to intimidate 
them, and oblige tlfbru to rally round the king. She saw her 
brother Josc])h attempting, in the Netherlands, to oppose the 
smaller towns to the larger, to the prelates and g^^ndees.* 
Tdiat example, doubtless, rendered her less adverse to Neckcr’s 
ideas ; she consented to give to the T&'s (or Third Estate) as 
many deputies as the nobility and clergy hril together. 

And what did Neckcr dcsiic? Two things at once,—to 
pretend much and do little. 

For ostentation, for glory,—to be celebratcfl and extolled by 
the saloons and the immense body of the public, it was neces¬ 
sary to double ffcuerously the number of the deputies of the 
Third Estate. 

In reality, they wanted to be generous at a cheap rate, t 
The Tiiird Estate, more or less numerous, would never be any¬ 
thing but one of three orders,—would have but one vote 
against two ; Necker reckoned surely on maintaining the voting 
by orders, which had so often before paralysed the ancient 
States-General. The Third Estate, moreover, had at all times 
been very modest, very respectful, too well-bred to wish to be 
represented by men of its own class. It had often named 
nobles for deputies, mostly newly-created nobles, parliament 
people and others, who prided themselves on voting with the 

* See, for the revolution in Brabant, so different from onrs, the documents 
collected % Garliard (1834), Gerard (184’2), a?id the histories by (ttoss- 
Ilodinger (1837), Borgnet (1844), and Ramshorii (1845). That revolution 
of ahbeSf of which the Capuehin-friars were the terrorists, deceived every body 
here (in France), both the court and our Jacobins. Dinnonriez alone com¬ 
prehended, and said, that it was primitively the work of the powerful ubhoit of 
the Netherlands. M. IMerey d’Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador, believed 
at first, and doubtless made Marie-Antoinettc believe, that in Franec, as in 
Belgium, the peril was on the side of the aristocmey. H< nee, many false 
steps. 

t For all this, one must see Necker 9 curious confessions, his pleading tor 
the Third Estate. {(Eiirres^ vi., 419, 443, &c.) Therein, as in all his 
works, one always perceives the foreigner anytliing hut esteemed in France, a 
clerk ever clerk-likc, who stands bowing before the nobility,—a Protestant 
who wfnts to find grace with the clergy. To reassure the privileged classes 
about the poor Third Estate, he presents it to them feeble, timid, and subser¬ 
vient ; he seems to he telegraphing secretly with them. lie, moreover, gives 
Iheiii to uiMlerstand that his client is an easy sort of person,—easily duped. 
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nobility, against the interests of the Third Estate which had 
named them. 

A strange circumstance, but a proof thfft; they had no real 
intention,—that they merely wanted by this grand phantasma¬ 
goria, to overcome the selfishness of the privileged classes, and 
open their purses,Js, that in these States, called against them; 
they managed neverthetess to secure them a predominant 
influence.* The popular assemblies were to elect by acclama¬ 
tion (a haute voix). They did not suppose that inferior people, 
in such a mode of election, in presence of the nobles and 
notables, would possess sufficient firmness to o])pose them,— 
enough assurance to pronounce other names than those which 
were dictated to them. 

In calling the people of the country, of the villages, to the 
election, Necker, no doubt, expected to do something very 
political ; in proportion as the democratical spirit was aiiouscd 
in the towns, in such proportion the country-places were 
influenced by the nobles and the clergy,—the possessors of two 
thirds of the lands. Millions of men arrived thus at elec¬ 
tion, who were dependent on the privileged classes, as tenants, 
cultivators, (kc., or who indirectly would be influenced, or inti¬ 
midated, by their agents, stewards, attorneys, and men of 
business. Necker knew, from the experience of Switzerland 
and the history of the petty cantons, that universal suffrage may 
be, with certain conditions, the stay of the aristocracy. The 
notables whom he consulted, so completely adopted this idea, 
that they wanted to make even their servants electors. •Necker 
would not consent to it, as then the election would have fallen 
entirely into the hands of the large proprietors. 

The result deceived all their calculations.! This people, 
though wholly unprepared, showed a very sure instinct. When 
they were called to election and informed of their rights, it was 

* The privileged orders were doubly favoured : 1st. They were not sub¬ 
jected to the two degiecs of election ; they elected their deputies in a direct 
manner. 2dly. The nobles were all electors, and not the nohles who had ilefa 
exclusively, as in the ancient states ; the privilege was the more Odious still, as 
being extended to a whole generation of nohles ; the pretensions w^e the 
more ridiculous. 

f Very uncertain calculations. The king confesses, in the convocation of 
Paris, that he does not know the number of the inhabitants of the best-known 
town in^he kingdom, that be cannot guess the number of the electors, 
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foiindtthflt JIttle remained to be taugbt them. In that prodi¬ 
gious movement of five or six milli(;;is of men, there was some 
sort of hesitation, tjirough tlieir ignorance of forms, and espe¬ 
cially, because the majority knew not how to read. But they 
knew how to speak ; they knew how, in presence of their lords, 
without infringing upon their respectful habits, or laying aside 
their humble demeanour, to select Wi!)rthy electors, who all 
nominated safe and certain deputies. ,i 

The admission of the country districts to election had the 
unexpected result of placing even among tlic dej)utics of the 
privileged orders a numerous democracy, of wliom they had 
never thought, two hundred curh and more, very hostile to 
their bishops. In Brittany, and in the South, the peasant wil¬ 
lingly nominated his curc^ who, moreover, alone knoiving how 
to write, received the votes, and directed all the election.* 

The people of the towns, rather better prepared, having 
been somewhat enlightened by the philosophy of tlie age, 
evinced an admirable eagerness, a lively consciousness of their 
rights. This appeared plain at the elections, by the rapidity, 
the certainty with w'hich crowds of inexperienced men took 
this their first political step. It appeared evident in the uni¬ 
formity of the memorials {cakiers) in which they recorded their 
complaints,—an unexpected, powerful combination, which im¬ 
parted irresistible strength to the will of the people. IIow 
long had those complaints existed in every heart! It was but 
too easy to write them. Many a memorial of our districts, 
containing’ almost a code, was begun at midnight, and finished 
at three m the morning.t 

X movement so vast, so varied, so wholly unprepared, and 
yet so unanimous, is most Avonderful ! All took part in it, 
and (except an insignificant number) they all desired the 
same thing.J 

Unanimous ! There was a complete and unreserved co!i- 
cord, a perfectly simple state of things,—the nation on one 
side and privilege on the other. Yet, there >vas no possible 

* However, in several commmtcSy sworn scriveners were appointed tc 
write down the votes.—Duchatellier, La Jlcvolution en Bretayrn\ i., 21U. 

t Mtmoires de BaHly, i, 12. 

t 'I'he same thing in everr essential point. To which every corpora ion 
and every town added sometiiing enecial. 
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distinction then in the nation between the people anil the 
citizens only one distinction appeared,—the instructed and 
the ignorant; the educated alone spoke a^d wrote ; but they 
wrote the thoughts of all. They drew up into a formula tbe 
general demands ; and they were the demands of the mute 
masses a% much as, and more than their own. 

Oh ! who wouM not Ise touched by the remembrance of that 
unrivalled moment^ when avc started into life ? It was short¬ 
lived ; but it remains for us the ideal whcrcunto we shall ever 
tend, tbe hope of the future ! 0 sublime Concord, in which 

the rising liberties of classes, subsequently in opposition, em¬ 
braced so tenderly, like brothers in the cradle,—shall we never 
more see thee return upon our earth ? 

This union of the ditferent classes, this grand appearance of 
the people in their formidable unity, struck terror to the court 
which used every effort with the king to prevail on him to 
break his word. The Polignac faction had contrived, iTi order 
to place him in an uncomfortable position, to get the princes 
to write and sign an audacious letter in which they menaced 
the king, assumed to be the chiefs of the privileged classes, 
spoke of refusing taxes, of divisions, almost of civil war. 

And yet, how could the king elude the States ? Recom¬ 
mended by the Court of Aides, demanded by the Parliaments, 
and by the Notables, promised by Brienne,and again by Nccker, 
they were at lengtii to open on the 27th of April. They were 
further prorogued till the 4 th of May. A perilous delay ! To 
so many voices then arising another was added, alas ! one 
often heard in the eighteenth century ,—the 'ooiceof iffe earth — 
the desolate, sterile earth refusing food to man ! The Avinter 
had been terrible the summer was dry and gave nothing : 
and famine began. The bakers being uneasy, and always in 
peril before the starving riotous crowd, themselves denounced 
companies who Avere monopolising the corn. Only one thing 
restrained the people, and made them fast patiently and Avait, 
—their hope in the States-General. A vague hope; but it 

* It was a vital error of the authors of the Histoire Poflementairef to 
mark this distinction at that important moment when nobody saw it. It will 
come but too soon ; we m\ist wait. Thus to be blind to the real conse¬ 
quence of facts, and to drag them forcibly forward before their time by a soil 
ot systematic pre-arrangement, is precisely contrary to history. 
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supported them ; the forthcoming assembly was a Messiah ; it 
had only to speak, and the stones «vere to change into bread. 

The elections, long delayed, were still longer postponed 
at Paris. They were not convoked till the eve of the assembling 
of the States. It was hoped that the deputies wojuld not be 
present at the first sittings, and that before their arrival, they 
would secure the separation of the tl/ree orders, which gave a 
majority to the privileged. 

There was another cause for discontent, and one most serious 
for Paris. In that city, the most enligbtened in the kingdom, 
election was subjected to more severe conditions. A special 
regulation, made after the convocation, called, as primary 
electors, not all who were taxed, but those only who paid a 
rate of six francs. 

Paris was filled with troops, every street with patrols, and 
every .place of election surrounded with soldiers. Arms were 
loaded in the street, in face of the crowd. 

In presence of these vain demonstrations, the electors w'erc 
very firm. Scarcely had they met, when they rejected the 
presidents given to them by the king. Out of sixty districts, 
three only re-appointed the president named by the monarch, 
making him declare that he presided by election. A serious 
measure,—the first act of the national soveieignty. And it 
was indeed that which it was necessary to acquire,—it was 
Right that it was necessary to found. Questions of finant^e 
and reform would come afterwards. Without Right, what 
guarantee w^as there, or what serious reform ? 

The electors, created by these district assemblies, acted in 
precisely the same manner. They elected as president the 
advocate Target; Camus, the advocate of the clergy, as vice- 
president, and the academician Bailly and Doctor Guillotin, a 
philanthropical physician, as secretaries.* 

The court was astonished at the decision, firmness, and rc- 


This assembly, so firm in its first proceedings, wjis nevertheless composed 
of notables, •funclionaries, nierchimts, or advocates. The latter led the 
assemb^ j they were Camus, Tai’get, Treilhard, the advocate of the Ferme 
OentralCy Lacrctcllc Senior, and Des^lze. In the second rank came the 
academicians,—Builly, Thouin, and Cadet, Gaillard, Suard, Marmontel. Nexf:, 
the hankers, such as Lecouteulx, and the priatere, librarians, and stationers, 
Paiikoucke, Baudouin, li^veillon, &c. 
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gularity, witli which twenty-five thousand primary electors, so 
new to political life, then preceded. There was no disturbance. 
Assembled in the churches, they transferred thither the emotion 
of the great and holy task they were accomplishing. The 
boldest n^asure, the destitution of the presidents named by the 
king, Avas otfected, without any noise or exclamation, Avith the 
forcible simplicity imparted by a consciousness of right. 

The electors, under a president of their clioice, were sitting 
at the Archbishop’s Palace, and about to make a total of the 
district polls, and to draAv up one common resolution ; they 
Avere already agreed on one point, which Sicyes had recom¬ 
mended,—the utility of prefacing with a declaration of the 
rights of man. tn the middle of this delicate and difficult 
metaphysical task, they were interrupted by a terrible uproar. 
A ragged multitude had come to demand the head of one of 
their colleagues, of Reveillon, an elector,—a paper-manufacturer 
in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. Reveillon was concealed; but 
the riot Avas not less dangerous on that account. It Avas now 
the 28th of April ; the Statcs-Gcncral, promised for the 27th, 
and then postponed again till the 4th of May, ran a great risk, 
if tlie riots lasted, of being adjourned once more. 

The riot broke out precisely on tlie 27th, and it Avas but too 
easy to spread, entertain, and increase it, among a starving 
po[)ulation. A report had been spread in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, that Reveillon, the paper-manufacturer,—a Avorkinan 
groAvn ricli,—had said unfeelingly that it Avas necessary to 
loAvcr wages to iiftcen sous a day ; and, it was addedtlhat he 
Avas to receive the decoration of the cordon-noir, Th at repoi’t 
Avas followed by a great commotion. First, a hand, in front of 
Reveillon’s door, take his effigy, decorated Avith the cordon^ 
cany it in procession to La Greve, and burn it Avith much 
ceremony beneath the windows of the II6tel-de-Ville, before the 
eyes of the municipal authority, who remain perfectly unmoved. 
This authority and the others, so vigilant just before, seemed 
fast asleep. The lieutenant of police, the prevost Flcsselles, 
and Berthier the intendant,—all those ccnrt-agentsf who lately 
Biirroundcd the elections Avith soldiers, had lost their actij^ity. 

The band exdaimcd aloud that it wo\ild go, on tbc morrow, 
to do justice at Reveillon’s. It kept its word. The police, 
though so avMI warned, used no precaution. The colonel of the 
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Frofich Guards sends, of his own accord, some thirty men,— 
a ridiculous force ; in a compaci^ crowd of a thousand or two 
thousand pillager| and a hundred thousand idle spectators, the 
soldiers will not, cannot, act. The house is broken open, and 
everything demolished, shattered to pieces, and b^rnt. No¬ 
thing was carried away, except five hundred louis iVor* Many 
took up their quarters in the cellars, drank*the wine, and the 
colours of the manufactory, mistaking thetj) for wine. 

What seems incredi))le is, that this shameful scene lasted all 
day. It took place too at the very entrance of the faubourg, 
under the cannon of the Bastille, at the gate of the fort. 
Reveillon, who was concealed there, saw all from the towers. 

A few companies of the French Guards were sent from time 
to time, who fired, first with powder, and next with ball. Tlie 
pillagers paid no attention to them, though they had only 
stones to throw in return. Late, very late, the commandant, 
Besenval, sent some Swiss; the pillagers still resisted, and killed 
a few men ; the soldiers replied by some destructive discharge^, 
which left a numb(;r of dead and wounded on the pavement. 
Many of these bodies in rags had money about them. 

If, during those two long days, when the magistrates were 
asleep and Besenval abstained from sending troops, the fauboiiig 
Saint-Antoine had allowed itself to be seduced to follow the 
band that was sacking Reveillon’s house,—if fifty thousand 
workmen, without either work or bread, had, on that exam])h‘, 
set about pillaging the rich mansions, everything would have 
changed its aspect; the court would then have an excellent 

According to tlie statement of Rdvcillon himself: Expose juslificat'<j\ 
p. 422, (prillted at the end of Ferriercs). The liistn'ne ParUim ntaire li 
again incxiiet here. It makes of all this, without tlic lca^t proof, a war of the 
peo))le against the citizens. It exaggerates the extent of the riot, the number 
of the dead, &c. Bailly, on the contrary, and no less w rongfully, in p 28 of 
Ids Memoirs, rcdiices it to nothing: “ Nobody pcrislud, as far as I know.” A 
very important testimony, on the Reveillon riot, is that of the illufetnous 
surgeon Desault, who received several of the wounded at the Hotel-Dieu ; 
“7/3 ti^avaunt Pair gw du crime fmidroye ; an contnun\ Its blesses de (a 
Bastille,See.: See VCEurre dcs sept Jours, ]>. 411. Wbat >]u»wed plainly 
that the peojifb did not consider tbc pillage of Kdveillon's luu'se as a patriotic 
act is, that they were near Itanging, on the 16th of .Ttily, a man Akbom tbey 
mistoolc for the abbe Roy, accused of leaving excitid this riot (Daills, li., 
p. 51), and of having snl>se<pientlv olTered to the court a means of slaughteniig 
Paris,— {Proces-vcibal dts Elcctcurs, ii., p, 46.) 

G 
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motive to concentrate an army on Paris and Versailles, and a 
specious pretext for adjourniiSg the States. But the great mass 
of the faubourg remained honest, and ahstaiBed; it looked on, 
without moving. The riot, thus confined to a few hundred 
people, detinkards and thieves, became a disgrace to the 
authority that perigiitted it. Besenval at length found his part 
too ridiculous ; he acted, and terminated all very roughly. The 
court did not thankfhim for it; it durst not blame him, but it 
did not say one word to him.* 

The parliament could not, for its honour, dispense with open¬ 
ing an inquiry; but the inquiry stopped short. It has been 
said, without sufficient proof, that it was forbidden in the king’s 
name to pi oceed. 

VVlio were the instigators? Perhaps nobody. Fire, on 
those stormy occasions, may burst forth of its own accord. 
People did not fail to accuse “ the revolutionary party.” What 
was that party? As yet, there was no active association. 

It was said that the Duke of Orleans had given money. 
Why ? What did he then gain by it ? The great movement 
then beginning offered to his ambition too many legal chances, 
for him, at that period, to need to have recourse to riots. True, 
he was led on by intriguing persons, ready for anything ; but 
their plan at this period was entirely directed towards the 
States-Gencral ; they felt sure, from their duke being the only 
popular one among the princes, that he was about to take the 
lead. Every event that might delay the States, appeared to 
them a misfortune. q 

Who desired to delay them ? Who found an advantage in 
terrifying the electors ? Who derived a profit from riot ? 

The court alone, we must confess. The affair happened so 
exactly at the right time for it, that it might be believed to be 
the author. It is nevertheless more probable that it did not 

* Mertwires de Besenval, ii., p. 347. -Madame de Genlis and other 
friends of the anden rtgime^ will have it, that these memoirs, so over¬ 
whelming against them, were drawn up by the Vicomte do Segur. Let it be 
BO: he must then have written from the notes and memorf of Besenval. 
The memoirs do not the less belong to the latter. Besenval was, I know 
but little able to \vTite ; but without his confidences, the amiable la^ipooncr 
would never have made this book so strong, so historical under an aspect of 
levity ; the truth bursts forth and shines there, often with a tenible light I 
sothin^ remains but to cast down our eyes. 
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begin it, but saw it with pleasure, did nothing to prevent it, 
and regretted it was so soon over.^The faubourg Saint-Antolno 
had not then its^ terrible reputation ; a riot under the very 
cannon of the Bastille did not seem dangerous. 

The nobles of Brittany had given an example of troubling 
the legal operations of the provincial States, by efeiting the 
J)ea8ants, and pitting against the people a* populace mingled 
with lackeys. Even at Paris, a newspaper, the Ami du Roi^ 
a few days before the Reveillon affair, seemed to be attempt¬ 
ing the same manoeuvre :—“ What matter these elections ? ” 
said this journal, in a hypocritical tone, “ the poor will ever be 
poor ; the lot of the most interesting portion of the kingdom is 
forgotten,” As if the first results of the Revolution 

which these elections were beginning,—the suppression of 
tithes and that of the octroi duties, and the aides^ and the sale, 
at a low price, of half the lands in the kingdom, had not pro¬ 
duced the most sudden amelioration in the condition of the 
poor that any people had ever witnessed ! 

On the morning of the 29th, all had become quiet again. 
The assembly of the electors were able peaceably to resume 
their labours. They lasted till the 20th of May ; and the 
court obtained the advantage that it had proposed to itself by 
this tardy convocation,—the preventing the deputation of Paris 
from being present at the first sittings of the States-General. 
The last person elected by Paris, and by France, was he who, 
in public opinion, was the first of all, he who had traced before¬ 
hand for the Revolution so straight and simple a path, and had 
marked^ts first steps, one by one. Everything was marching 
forward, according to the plan given by Sieyes with a motion 
majestic, pacific, and firm, like the Law. Law alone was 
about to reign ; after so many ages of despotism and caprice, 
the time was arriving when nobody would be right against Right. 

Let, then, those dreaded States-General at length assemble 
and open. They who convoked them, and now would wish 
they had never spoken of them, cannot alter the matter. It is 
a rising ocean : causes infinite and profound, acting from the 
depths of ages, agitate the boiling mass. Bring against it, I 
prav you, all the armies in the world, or an infant’s finger ; it 
makes no difference. God is urging it forward ; tardy justice, 
the expiation of the past, the salvation of the future! 
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CHAPTER II. 

OPENING OF THE 8TATES-OENERAL. 

Piocession of the Stat^-General.—Opening on the 5th of May.—Neckcr’i 
Speech.—Question about the Separation of the Ordeis.—The Third 
Estate invites the othei’s to unite.—Inaction of the Assembly.—Snaret 
laid for it.—(4th of May to 9th of June, 17B9.) 

On the eve of the opening of the Statcs-GeneraJ, the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost was solemnly said at Versailles. It was cer¬ 
tainly that day or never, that they might sing the prophetic 
hymn ;—“ Thou wilt create peoples, and the face of the earth 
shall be renewed.*’ 

That grand day was the 4th of May. The twelve hundred 
deputies, the king, the queen, the whole court, heard the Vent 
Creator at the Church of Notre-Dame. Next, the immense 
procession, passing through the whole town, repaired to Saint- 
Louis. The broad streets of Versailles, lined with French 
guards and Swiss, and hung with tlie crown tapestry, could 
not contain the crowd. All Paris was there. The windows, 
the very roofs, were loaded with people. The balconies were 
adorned with precious stuffs, and ornamented with brilliant 
women, in the coquettish and whimsical costume of that period, 
diversified with feathers and fiowers. All that mass of beings 
was moved, affected, full of anxiety and hope.^ Something 
grand was beginning. What would be its progress, issue, and 
results ? who could tell ? The splendour of such a sight, so 
varied and majestic, and the music which was heard at dif¬ 
ferent intervals, silenced every other thought. 

A grand day,—the last of peace, yet the first of an immense 
future ! 

The passions were doubtless strong, diverse, and opposite, 
but not embittered, as they soon became. Even tjiey who had 
the least desired this new era, could not help sharing the com¬ 
mon emotion. A deputy of the nobility confesses that hfe wepi 
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for Jby : I saw France, any native land, reclining on Religion, 
saying to us: ‘ Stifle your quarrfls.’ Tears flowed from my 
eyes. My God, my country, my fellow-citizens, had become 
tnyself.” 

At the head of the procession appeared first a mass of men 
clothed in black,—the strong, deep battalion of the ffve hundred 
*and fifty deputies of the Third Estate ; in fliat number, more 
than three hundred jurists, advocates, o% magistrates, repre¬ 
sented forcibly the advent of the law. Modest in their dress, 
firm in their look and deportment, they marched forward still 
united, without any distinction of party, all happy on that grand 
day, which they had made and which was their victory. 

The brilliant little troop of the deputies of the nobility came 
next with their plumed hats, their laces, and gold ornaments. 
The applause that had welcomed the Third Estate suddenly 
ceased. Among those nobles, however, about forty seemed as 
warm friends of the people as the men of the Third-Estate. 

The same silence for the clergy. In this order, two orders 
were distinctly perceptible: a Nobility and a Third Estate : 
some thirty prelates in lawn sleeves and violet robes ; and 
apart, and separated from them by a choir of musicians, the 
humble ti oop of the two hundred curcs^ in their black, priestly 
robes. 

On beholding that imposing mass of twelve hundred men 
animated with noble passion, an attentive spectator would have 
been struck with one thing in particular. They presented very 
few stj^ongly-delineated individualities ; doubtless many men 
both honourable and of highly prized talents, but none of those 
who, by the united authority of genius and character, have the 
right to transport the multitude,—no great inventor,—no hero. 
The powerful innovators who had opened the way for that 
century, then existed no more. Their thought alone remained 
to guide nations. Great orators arose to express and apply 
that thought; but they did not add to it. The glory of the 
Revolution in her earlier moments,—but her peril also,—which 
might reiser her less certain in her progress, w^as to go without 
men, to go alone, by the transport of ideas, on the faith of pure 
rensfln, without idols and false gods. 

. The body of the nobility, which presented itself ns the depo¬ 
sitary and guardian of our military glory, showed not one 
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celebrated general. ** Obscure men of illustrious origin were 
all those grand lords of FraCice/’ One alone perhaps excited 
some interest, he who, in spite of the court, had been the first 
to take a part in the American war,—the young and fair 
Lafayette^ Nobody then suspected the prominent part which 
fortune was about to thrust upon him. The Third Estate, in 
its obscure mass, already contained the Convention, But who 
could have seen it ?• Wlio recognised, among that crowd of 
advocates, the stiff form and pale face of a certain lawyer of 
Arras ? 

Two things were noticed; the absence of Sieyes, and the 
presence of Mirabeau. 

Sieyes had not yet come: in that grand movement, people 
looked for him whose singular sagacity had seen, regulated, cal¬ 
culated, and directed it beforehand. 

Mirabeau was present, and attracted everybody’s attention. 
His immense mass of hair, his lion-like head, stamped with 
extreme ugliness, were astounding, almost frightful; nobody 
could take his eyes off him. He indeed was visibly a man, and 
the others were but shadows,—a man, unfortunately, of his 
time and class, vicious, like the higher society of the day, 
moreover scandalous, noisy, and courageous in vice : that is 
what ruined him. The world was full of the romance of his 
adventures, amours, and passions. For he had had passions, 
violent, furious ones. Who then had such ? And the tyranny 
of those passions, so exacting and absorbing, had often led him 
very low. Poor by the harsh treatment of his family^ he suf¬ 
fered moral misery, the vices of the poor besides those of the 
rich. Family tyranny, state tyranny, moral, internal tyranny, 
—that of passion. Ah ! nobody could hail more fervently that 
aurora of liberty. lie did not despair of there finding liberty, 
the regeneration of the soul; he used to say so to his friends.* 
He was about to grow young with France, and throw aside his 
old stained cloak. Only, it was necessary to live longer ; on 
the threshold of this new life opening before him, though strong, 
ardent, and impassioned, he had nevertheless- seriously 
injured his constitution ; his complexion was altered, and liis 
cheeks had fallen. No matter! He still bore his enormous 
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erect, and his looks were full of audacity. Everybody 
seemed to forebode in him the io^d appalling voice of France. 

The Third Es|p.te was in general applauded ; next, among 
the nobility, the Duke of Orleans alone ; and lastly the King, 
whom they thanked for having convoked the States. Such 
was the justice of the people. 

On the passage of the Queen, there we^ a few murmurs; 
a few women shouted : “ Vive le due d'Ojrleans ! ” thinking to 
pique her the more by naming her enemy. This made a great 
impression upon her; she was nearly fainting, and they had 
to support her ; * but she recovered very soon, carrying erect 
her haughty and still handsome countenance. She attempted 
from that moment to meet the public hatred with a stedfast, 
disdainful stare. A sad effort, which did not heighten her 
beauty. In her solemn portrait which was left us in 1788, by 
her painter, Madame Lebrun, who loved her, and must have 
adored her with her very affection, we perceive nevertheless 
something already repulsive, disdainful, and hardened, t 

Thus this grand festival of peace and union, showed symp¬ 
toms of war. It pointed out a day for France to unite and 
embrace in one common thought, and at the same time went 
the very way to divide it. On merely beholding that diversity 
of costumes imposed on the deputies, one found the harsh but 
true expression of Sieyes at once realised; “ Three orders ? 
no : three nations ! ” 

The court had hunted into old books, to find out the 
odious details of a gotliic ceremonial, those oppositions of 
classes, those signs of social distinctions and hatred which it 
should rather have buried in oblivion. Blazonry, figures, and 
symbols, after Voltaire, after Figaro ! It was late. To tell 
the truth, it was not so much the mania for old costumes that 
liad guided the court, as the secret pleasure of mortifying and 
towering those petty people who, at the elections, had been 

♦ Campan, ii., p. 37. 

+ Compare the three portraits at Versailles. In the first (in white satin) 
she is a coc^fiette, still pleasing ; she feels she is love<l. In the second (in red 
velvet and furs) surrounded by her children ; her daughter is leaning gently 
upon tier ; but all in vain ; the want of feeling is incurable ; her look isfixed^ 
dull, and singularly harsh (1787). In the third (in blue velvet, 1788)^ 
alone, with a book in her band, quite a queen, but melancholy and unfcd'ng. 
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OPENING, 5th may, 1789. 

acting the part of kings, and to remind them of thoir 
origin. Weakness was placing at the dangerous game of 
humiliating the strong for the last time. 

As early as the 3rd of May, on the eve of the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost the deputies being presented at Versailles, the 
king, at that moment of cordiality and easy emotion, chilled 
the deputies, who liad almost all arrived favourably disposed 
towards him. Inste^i of receiving them mingled together by 
provinces, he made them enter by orders : the clergy, the 
nobility first—then, after a pause, the Third Estate. 

They would willingly have imputed such petty insolence to 
the officers and valets; but Louis XVI. showed but too plainly 
that he himself was tenacious of the old ceremonial. At the 
sitting on the 5th, the king having covered himself, and the 
nobility after him, the Third Estate wished to do the same ; 
but the king, to prevent it from thus assuming an equality with 
the nobility, preferred to uncover himself. 

Who would believe that this mad court remembered and 
regretted the absurd custom of making the Third Estate 
harangue on their knees. They were unwilling to dispense 
from this ceremony expressly, and preferred deciding that the 
president of the Third should make no speech whatever. That 
is to say, that, at the end of two hundred years of separation and 
silence, the king dismissed his people and forbade them to speak. 

On the 5th of May, the Assembly opened, not in the king's 
palace, but in the Paris avenue, in the Salle des Menus. That 
hall, whicli unfortunately no longer exists, was immense ; it 
was able to contain, besides the twelve hundred deputies, four 
thousand auditors. 

An ocular witness, Madame de Stael, Necker’s daughter, 
who had gone thither to behold her father applauded, tells us 
accordingly that he was so, and that on Miraheau taking his 
place, a few murmurs were heard. Murmurs against the im¬ 
moral man ? That brilliant society, dying of its vices, and 
present at its last festival, had no right to be severe.* 

♦ “ When the king went and placed himself upon the throne, in the middle 
of that assembly, I experienced, for the first time, a feeling of dread. 4<^ir8t, 
I noticed that the queen was much moved ; she arrived later than the hour 
appointed, and the colour of b3r complexioL was altered.”—8tael, 
iideratiojiSt i-, ch. xvu 
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flie Assembly had to suffer three speeches,—the king’s, that 
of the keeper of the seals, and Ncoker’s, all on the same text, 
and all unworthytof the occasion. The king at length found 
himself in presence of the nation, and he had no pntenial 
speech to utter, not one word from his heart for their hi^rts. The 
exordium was an awkward, timid, sullen gijimbling about the 
spirit of innovation. He expressed his sensibility for the two 
superior oifders, “ who showed themselves disposed to renounce 
their pecuniary privileges.” A pre-occupation of money pre¬ 
vailed thvoughout the three discourses ; little or nothing on the 
question of right, that which filled and exalted every soul, the 
right of equality. The king and his two ministers, in awkward 
phrap^e, in which bombastic style contends alternately with 
baseness, seem convinced that the matter in question is merely 
on^j of taxation, of money, subsistence,—a question of feeding. 
They believe that if the privileged classes grant, as alms, to the 
Third Estate an equality of taxation, everything will be ami¬ 
cably settled at once.* Hence, three eulogiums, in the three 
speeches, on the sacrifice of the superior orders, who are so 
kind as to forego their exemption. These eulogiums go on 
even crescendo up to Necker, who sees no heroism in history 
comparable to it. 

These eulogiums, which look rather like an invitation, an¬ 
nounce too clearly that this admirable and extolled sacrifice is 
not yet made. Let it be made then, and quickly ! This is 
the whole question for the king and the ministers, who have 
called tjie Third Estate there as a bugbear, and would willingly 
send it away. They have as yet but partial, dubious assur¬ 
ances of that great sacrifice: a few lords have offered it, but 
they have been laughed at by the others. Several members 
of the clergy, contrary to the known opinion of the Assembly 
of the clergy, have given the same hope. The two orders are 
in no great haste to explain themselves in this matter; the 
decisive word cannot leave their lips; it sticks in their throat. 
It requires two months, and the most serious and terrible cir- 
• 

• First, to speak only of money, what w'as called the imptt was hut a very 
small portion of the total impost, of what was paid under different names to the 
clergy and nobility, as tithes or feudal tributes. And then again, money w'M 
not all. For the people, the question was not to pick up a few sous flung to 
them, but indeed to assume their rights: nothing more and nothing les^ 
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cumstaiues,—the victory of the Third Estate,—for the clingy, 
on the 26th of June, at length subdued, to renounce, and even 
then the nobility to promise only to do the stoe. 

Necker spoke for three hours on finance and morality; 

There is nothing/’ said he, “ without public morality and 
private morality.” His speech was not the less on that ac; 
count an immoral*enumeration of the means possessed by the 
king to do without l^ie States-General, and continue despotism. 
The States, from tliat moment, were a pure gift, a granted 
and revocable favour. 

He avowed imprudently that the king was uneasy. He 
expressed the desire that the two superior orders, remaining 
alone and free, should accomplish their sacrifices, with the 
exception that they might unite with the Third Estate in order 
subsequently to discuss questions of common interest. A dan¬ 
gerous insinuation ! The minister being once free to derive 
the taxes from those rich sources of large property, would not 
have insisted much on obtaining the union of the orders. The 
privileged classes would have preserved their false majority ; 
and two orders leagued against one would have prevented every 
reform. What matter! The bankruptcy being avoided, the 
scarcity having ceased, and public opinion slumbering again, 
the question of right of security was adjourned, and inequality 
and despotism strengthened; Necker reigned, or rather the 
court, who, once safe from the danger, would have sent the 
sentimental banker back to Geneva. 

On the 6th of May, the deputies of the Third Est|to took 
possession of the large hall, and the impatient crowd, that had 
been besieging the doors, rushed in after them. 

The nobility apart, and the clergy apart, take up their 
quarters in their chambers, and, without losing time, decide 
that the powers ought to be verified by each order and in its 
own circle. The majority was greo-t among the nobility, and 
small among the clergy; a great many curates wanted to join 
the Third Estate. The Third, strong in its great number, and 
master of the large hall, declares that it is waiting for the 
two other orders. The emptiness of that immense hall seemed 
to accuse their absence : the very hall spoke. * 

The question of the union of the orders contained every 
other.^ That of the Third, already double in number, waa 
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likely to gain the votes of some fifty nobles and a hundred 
curates, thereby commanding the two orders with an immense 
majority, and beccming their judges in everything. Privilege 
judged by those against whom it was established! It was 
easy to foresee the sentence. 

So, the Third waited for the clergy and the nol)ility ; it 
awaited in its strength, and patiently, like everything immor¬ 
tal. The privileged were agitated ; they tvirned round, when 
too late, towards the source of privilege, the king, their natural 
centre, which they themselves had disturbed. Thus, in that 
time of expectation, which lasted a month or more, things 
became classed according to their affinity : the privileged with 
•£ie king,—the Assembly with the people. 

It lived with them, spoke with them, all the doors being 
wide open ; and as yet no barriers. Paris was sitting at 
Versailles, pell-mell with the deputies. A continual com¬ 
munication existed all along the road. The assembly of the 
electors of Paris, and the irregular tumultuous assembly held 
by the crowd in the Palais-Royal, were asking every moment 
for news of the deputies ; they questioned with avidity who¬ 
ever came from Versailles. The Third, that saw the court 
becoming more and more irritated, and surrounding itself 
with soldiers, felt it had but one defence, the crowd that was 
listening to it, and the press, which caused it to be listened to 
by the whole kingdom. The very day of the opening of the 
States, the court endeavoured to stifle the press ; a decree of 
the Co'mcil suppressed and condemned the journal of the 
States-General, published by Mirabeau ; another decree for¬ 
bade the publication of any periodical without permission. 
Thus was censorship, which for several months had remained 
inactive and as if suspended, re-established in face of the 
assembled nation,—re-established for the necessary and indis¬ 
pensable communications of the deputies and those who had 
deputed them. Mirabeau paid but little attention to this, and 
went on publishing under this title: Letfers to mt/ Constituents, 
The assenjily of the electors of Paris, still working at their 
written resolutions [cahiers) left off (on the 7th of May), to 
protect unanimously against the decree of the Council.* This 

Proch-verhal des ilectewrs^ r^ige •par Bailly et JDuveyriery i., 34. 
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^as the first time Paris interfered in general affairs. ^Fbe 
great and capital question oS the liberty of the press was thus 
carried in a trice. The court might how 4»ring together its 
cannon and its armies ; a more powerful artillery, that of the 
press, was henceforth thundering in the ears of the people ; 
and all the kingdom heard it. 

On the 7th of *May, the Third, on the proposal of Malouet 
and Mounier, perrr^tted some of its members to invite the 
clergy and the nobility to come and take tlieir seats. The 
nobility went on and formed themselves into an assembly. 
The clergy, more divided and more timorous, wanted to see 
what course things would take ; the prelates, moreover, believ¬ 
ing that, in time, they should gain votes among the curates. 

Six days lost. On the 12th of May, Rabaud de Saint- 
Etienne, a Protestant deputy from Nimes, and the son of the 
old Martyr of Cevennes, proposed a conference to bring about 
the union. To which the Breton Chapelier wished to have 
substituted ** a notification of the astonishment of the Third- 
Estate at the absence of the other orders, of the impossibility 
of conferring elsewhere than in a common union, and of the 
interest and right that every deputy had to judge of the 
validity of the title of all; the States being once opened, there 
is no longer any deputy of order or province, but representa¬ 
tives of the nation ; the deputies of privilege gain by it, their 
functions being aggrandized.” 

Rabaut’s motion was carried, as being the more moderate. 
Conferences took place ; but they only served to embittei^things. 
On the 27th of May, Mirabeau reproduced a motion that he 
had already brought forward, to attempt to detach the clergy 
from the nobility, and invite them to the union “ in the name 
of the God of peace.” The motion was one of good policy ; a 
number of cures were waiting impatiently for an opportunity 
to unite. This new invitation nearly carried away the whole 
order. With great difficulty, the prelates obtained a delay. 
In the evening, they ran to the castle, to the Polignac party. 
By means of the queen,* they got from the king ^ letter in 

* Dro7, ii., 189.—The testimony of M. Proz has often the weig'fft of a 
contemporary authority ; he frequently transmits to us the verbal infoitnati(n 
aud revelation of Malouet and other 'aaportant actore of the Kevclution. 
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whi<b he declared “ that he desired that the conferences might 
be resumed in presence of the ke^er of the seals and a royal 
commission.” IJlie king thus impeded the union of the 
clergy with the Third, and made himself visibly the agent of 
the privileged classes. 

This letter was a snare unworthy of royalty. If the Third 
Estate accepted, the king, arbiter of the ^conferences, could 
quash the question by a decree of the council, and the orders 
remained divided. If the Third alone refused and the other 
orders accepted, it bore alone the odium of the common inac¬ 
tion ; it alone, at that moment of misery and famine, would 
not take one step to succour the nation. Mirabeau, in point¬ 
ing out the snare, advised the assembly to appear duped, to 
f^ccept the conferences, whilst protesting by an address. 

Another snare. In these conferences, Necker made an 
appeal to sentiment, generosity, and confidence. He advised 
that each order should intrust the validity of its elective returns 
to the others ; and, in case of difference of opinion, the king 
should judge. The clergy accepted without hesitation. If the 
nobility had accepted, the Third remained alone against two. 
Who drew it out of this danger ? The nobility themselves, 
mad, and running headlong to their ruin. The Polignac com¬ 
mittee would not accept an expedient proposed by their enemy, 
Necker. Even before reading the king’s letter, the nobility 
had decided in order to bar every chance of conciliation, that 
deliberation by orders and the veto of each order on the deci¬ 
sions of the others, were constituent principles of the monarchy. 
NeckeA plan tempted many moderate nobles ; two new nobles 
of great talent, only violent and weak-headed, Cazales and 
d’Epr^mesnil, embroiled the question and contrived to elude 
this last means of salvation,—to reject the plank which the 
king presented to them in their shipwreck (June 6th). 

A month lost, after the delay of the three adjournments 
which the convocation had suffered ! One month, in open 
famine ! Observe, that in this long expectation, the rich kept 
themselves motionless, and postponed every kind of expenditure. 
Work ha(f ceased. He who had but his hands, his daily labour, 
to supply the day, went to look for work, found none, begged, 
got nothing, robbed. Starving gangs overran the country ; 
wherever they found any resistance, they became furious^ 
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killed, and burned. Horror spread far and near ; com»uni- 
cations ceased, and famine went on increasing. A thousand 
absurd stories were in circulation. They^ were said to be 
brigands paid by the court. And the court flung back the 
accusation on the Duke of Orleans. 

The position of the Assembly was difficult. It was obliged 
to sit inactive, wlien every remedy that could be hoped for was 
in action. It was obliged to shut its ears, in a manner, to the 
painful cry of Fralice, in order to save France herself, and 
found her liberty ! 

The clergy aggravated that cruel position, and contrived a 
truly Phariscean invention against the Third Estate. A pre¬ 
late came into the Assembly, to weep over the poor people and 
the misery of the rural districts. Before the four thousand 
persons pi-esent at that meeting, he drew from his pocket a 
hideous lump of black bread: “ Such,’* said he, “ is the 
bread of the peasant.” The clergy proposed to act, to form a 
commission to confer together on the question of food and the 
misery of the poor. A dangerous snare. Either the Assembly 
yielded, became active, and thus consecrated the separation of 
the orders, or else it declared itself insensible to public misfor¬ 
tunes. The responsibility of the disorder which was every¬ 
where beginning, fell on it at once. The usual orators 
however remained silent on this compromising question. But 
some obscure deputies, MM. Populus and Robespierre,* 
expressed forcibly and with talent the general sentiment. 
They invited the clergy to come into the common hall to deli¬ 
berate on these public calamities by which the AsseAbly was 
no less touched than they. 

This answer did not lessen the danger. How easy was it 
henceforth for the court, the nobles, and the priests, to turn 
the people ? What a fine text was a proud, ambitious assembly 
of advocates, that had promised to save France, and let 
her die of misery, rather than give up any of their unjust 
pretensions! 

The court seized this weapon with avidity, and expected to 

• Robespierre retorted happily. He said, very cleveiiy: “The ^ncient 
canons authorise, for the relief of the poor, to sell even the sacred vases 
The MoniteuVf incomplete and inexact, as it so often is, needs to be com • 
pleted here by Etienne Dumont.— tSouvemrSf p. 60. 
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destiny the Assembly. The king said to the president of th& 
clergy, who came to submit to hini> the charitable proposal of 
his order on the question of food : ‘‘ That he should see with 
pleasure a commission formed of the States-General that could 
assist him with its counsels.*’ 

Thus, the clergy were thinking of the people, and so was the 
kmg ; nothing prevented the nobility from uttering the same 
words. And then, the Third would be quite alone. It was 
about to be stated, that everybody desired the welfare of the 
people except the Third Estate. 


CHAPTER III. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Last Summons of the Third on the 10th of June,—It assumes the name of 
Communes .—The Communes take the Title of National Assembly on 
the 17th of June.—They Assume the right of Taxation.—The King 
orders the Hall to be shut up.—The Assembly at the Tennis-Court (Jew 
de PavMe)y June 20th, 1700. 

On the 10th of June, Sieyes said, on entering the Assembly: 
“ Let us cut the cable ; it is time.” Since that day, the 
vessel of the Revolution, in spite of storms and calms, delayed, 
but never stopped, sails onwards to the future. 

That great theorician, who had beforehand calculated so 
exactly^ showed himself here truly a statesman ; he had said 
what ought to be done, and he did it at the right moment. 

Everything has its right moment. Here, it was the 10th of 
June, neither sooner nor later. Sooner, the nation was not 
sufficiently convinced of the hard-heartedness of the privileged 
classes; it required a month for them to display clearly all 
their ill-will. Subsequently, two things were to be. feared, 
either that the people, driven to extremity, might abandon their 
freedom for a bit of bread, and the privileged finish all, by 
renouncing their exemption from taxes; or else, that the 
nobility, uniting with the clergy, might form (as they were 
advisSd) an upper chamber. Such a chamber, which, in our own 
days, has no part to play but that of being a machine convenient 
to royalty, would, in ’89, have been a power by itself: it would 
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have assembled together those who then possessed the holf oi 
the two-thirds of the lands jn the kingdom, those who, bj their 
agents, tenants, and innumerable servants, Ijpd so many means 
of influencing the rural districts. The Netherlands had just 
given an example of the concord of those two orders, which had 
led away^the people, driven out the Austrians, and dispossessed 
the emperor, • 

On Wednesday, the 10th of June, 1789, Sieyes proposed to 
summon the clergy and nobility for the last time, to warn them 
that the call would be made in an houVf and that default would 
he the sentence for non-appearance. 

This summons in the judiciary form, was an unexpected 
blow. The deputies of the commons were taking, towards 
those who contested equality with them, a superior position, 
somewhat like that of judges. 

This was wise; for there was too' much risk in waiting; but it 
was also bold. It has often been said, that they who had a whole 
people behind them, and a city like Paris, had nothing to fear ; 
that they were the stronger party, and advanced without any 
danger. After the event, and everything having succeeded, 
the thesis may be supported. Doubtless, they who took that 
step felt themselves very strong ; but this strength was by no 
means organised ; the people were not military as they became 
at a later period. An army surrounded Versailles, partly of 
Germans and Swiss (nine regiments at least out of fifteen); a 
battery of cannon was before the Assembly. The glory of the 
great logician who reduced the national mind to a formula, and 
the glory of the Assembly that accepted the formula, w15s to see 
nothing of that, but to believe in logic, and to advance in their 
faith. 

The court, very irresolute, could do nothing but assume a 
disdainful silence. Twice the king avoided receiving the pre¬ 
sident of the commons ; he was out hunting, so they said, or 
else, he was too much afflicted at the recent death of the 
Dauphin. But it was known that he received every day the 
prelates, nobles, and parlementadres. They were beginning to 
be alarmed, and now came to offer themselves tef the king. 
The court listened to them and then bargained and speculated 
on their fears. However, it was evident that the king being 
besieged by them, and their prisoner to a certain degree, would 
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beloftg to them entirely, and show himself more and more what 
he was, a partisan of privilege al tlie head of the privileged 
classes. The sititition of parties became clear and easy to bo 
defined,—privilege on one side and right on the other. 

The Assembly bad spoken out. It expected its proceeding 
would cause it to be joined by a part of the ejergy. The cures 
/olt they were the people, and wished to go and take their true 
place by the side of the people. But habits of ecclesiastical 
subordination, the intrigues of the prelates, their authority and 
menaces, with the court and the queen, on the other hand, kept 
them still immovable on their benches. Only three ventured, 
then seven,—ten in all. Great was the merriment at court 
about this fine conquest made by the Third Estate. 

The Assembly must either perish or go on and take a 
second step. It was necessary for it to look boldly on the plain 
but terrible situation to which we alluded just now,—right 
opposed to privilege—the right of the nation concentrated in the 
Assembly. Neither was it sufficient to see that; it was neces¬ 
sary to show it, cause it to be promulgated, and to give to the 
Assembly its true name : The National Assembly, 

In his famous pamphlet, which everybody knew by heart, 
Sieyes had said these remarkable words, which did not fall to 
the ground : “ The Third alone, they will say, cannot form the 
States-General.—Well ! so much the better ; it shall compose 
a National Assembly, 

To assume this title,—thus to entitle itself the nation, and 
realize Jhe revolutionary dogma laid down by Sieyes— The 
Third is everything, was too bold a step to be taken all at once. 
It was necessary to prepare minds for it, and march towards 
that goal gradually and step by step. 

At first the words National Assembly were not uttered in the 
Assembly itself but at Paris, among the electors who had elected 
Sieyes, and were not afraid to speak his language. 

On the 15th of May, M. Boissy d’Anglas, then obscure and 
without influence, pronounced the words, but only to set them 
aside and ^journ them, warning the Chamber that it ought to 
be on its guard against every kind of precipitation, and remain 
free fft)m the least reproach of levity. Before the movement 
began, he wanted already to efface the appellation. 

The Assembly finally adopted the name of Communes, ^hich, 

u 
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in its humble and ill-defined signification, divested it hoft^ever 
of the petty, inappropriate,^and special name of Thira Estate, 
The nobility strongly protested. • 

On the 15th of June, Sieyes, with boldness and prudence, 
demande,'^ that the Commons should assume the title of Assem- 
hly of the known o^nd acknowledged representatives of the French 
nation. It seemed to express only a fact impossible to be con¬ 
tested ; the deputies of the Commons had subjected their 
powers to a public verification, made solemnly in the great open 
hall and before the crowd. The two other orders had verified 
among themselves witli closed doors. The simple word, ac¬ 
knowledged deputies, reduced the others to the name of 
presumed deputies. Could the latter prevent the others from 
acting ? Could the absent paralyse the present ? Sieyes 
reminded them that the latter represented already the ninety-six 
hundredths (at least) of the nation. 

They knew Sieyes too well not to suspect that this proposal 
was a step to lead to another, bolder and more decisive. 
Mirabeau reproached him from the very first, “ with impelling 
the Assembly into the career, without showing it the goal to 
which he wanted to urge it.’’ 

And indeed, on the second day of the battle, the light burst 
forth. Two deputies served as precursors to Sieyes. M. 
Legrand proposed that the Assembly should constitute itself a 
General Assembly, and allow itself to be stopped by nothing that 
might be separate from the indivisibility of a National Assembly. 
M. Galand demanded that, as the clergy and nobi^jty were 
simply two corporations, and the nation one and indivisible, the 
Assembly should constitute itself the legitimate and active 
Assembly of the representatives of the French nation, Sieyes 
then laid aside every obscurity and circumlocution, arid pro¬ 
posed the title of National Assembly, 

Since the sitting of the 10th, Mirabeau had seen Sieyes 
advancing under ground, and was frightened. That march 
led straight to a point, where it found itself face to face with 
royalty and the aristocracy. Would it halt oui of respect 
for that worm-eaten idol ? It did not appear likely. Now, in 
spite of the cruel discipline by which tyranny formed Mrrabeau 
for liberty, we must say that the famous tribune was an aristo¬ 
crat by taste and manners, and a royalist in heart • he was so 
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in fact by birth and blood. Two motives, one grand, and tlio 
other base, likewise impelled Mm. Surrounded by greedy 
women, ho wan fed money ; and monarchy appeared to him 
with open lavish hands, squandering gold and favours. That 
royalty had been cruel and hard-hearted to him •p but even 
.that now interested him the more : he woul^ have considei’ed it 
noble to save a king who had so often signed the order for liis 
imprisonment. Such was this poor great i*an, so magnanimous 
and generous, that one would wish to be able to attribute his 
vices to his deplorable acquaintances, and the paternal barbarity 
which excluded him from his family. Ilis father persecuted 
him throughout his life, and yet he requested, with his dying 
breath, to be buried by his side.* 

On the 10th, when Sicyes proposed to pronounce default for 
non-appearance, Mirabeau seconded that severe proposition, and 
spoke with firmness and energy. But, in the evening seeing 
the peril, he took upon himself to go and see his enemy, 
Necker; t he wished to enlighten him on the situation of 
things, and offer royalty the succour of his powerful oratory. 
Although ill-received and offended, he did not the less under¬ 
take to block up the road against Sicyes, and he, the tribune, 
raised but yesterday by the Revolution, and who had no power 
but in her, even he wanted to throw himself before her, and 
imagined he could stop her. 

Any other would have perished at once, without ever being 
able to extricate himself. That he should have fallen more 
than oi||pe into unpopularity, and yet been able to regain his 
footing, i« what gives a very grand idea of the power of elo¬ 
quence upon this nation, sensitive beyond all otlicrs, to the 
genius of oratory. 

What could be more difficult than Miraheau’s thesis ? In 
presence of that excited and transported multitude, before a 
people exalted above themselves by t’he grandeur of the crisis, 
he endeavoured to establish “ that the people w'cre not inte¬ 
rested in such discussions; that all they asked for was to pny 
only whatihey could, and to bear their misery peaceably.” 

After these base, afflicting, discouraging words, false moro- 

Memoires de MirdbeaUj ^dite par M. Lucas dc Montigny, t. viii., liv. x. 

+ Compare the dilfcrent, but rcconcilcable, versions of K Dumont and 
Droz, (who follow the oral testimonv of Malouot), 

II 2 
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over in terms, he ventured to put the question of principle : 
•“ Who convoked you ? Tiie king. Do your mandates and 
written resolutions authorize you to declEfio yourselves the 
Assembly only of the known and acknowledged representa¬ 
tives ? ard if the king refuses you his sanction ? The con¬ 
sequence is evident. You will have pillage and butcheries: 
you will not have even th^ execrable honour of a civil war,** 

What title then Vas it necessary to take ? 

Mounicr and the imitators of the English government pro¬ 
posed: Representatives of the Major part of the Nation, in the 
absence of the Minor part. That divided the nation into two 
parts, and led to the establishment of two Chambers. 

Mirabeau preferred the formula : Representatives of the 
French People. That word, said he, was elastic,—might 
mean little or much. 

This was precisely the reproach brought against him by two 
eminent legists, Target (of Paris), and Thouret (of Rouen). 
They asked him whethermeant plehs or populm. The 
equivocation was laid bare. The king, the clergy, and the 
nobility would doubtless have interpreted people in the sense of 
plebs, or inferior people,—a simple of the nation. 

Many had not perceived the equivocation, nor how much 
ground it would have caused the Assembly to lose. But they 
all understood it, when Malouet, Necker’s friend, accepted the 
word people. 

The fear which Mirabeau attempted to inspire with the 
royal veto, excited only indignation. Camus, the .^nsenist, 
one of the firmest characters in the Assembly, replied in these 
strong terms : “We are what we are. Can the veto prevent 
truth from being one and immutable ? Can the royal sanction 
change the order of things and alter their nature ? *’ 

Mirabeau, irritated by the contradiction, and losing all pru¬ 
dence, became so angry as to say : “I believe the king’s reto 
so necessary, tliat I would rather live at Constantinople than 
in France if he had it not. Yes, I declare I know nothing 
more terrible than the sovereign aristocracy of hundred 
persons, who might to-morrow, render themselves irrevocable, 
hereditary the day after, and end, like the aristocracies df every 
country in the world, by invading everything.” 

T^us, of two evils, one possible, the other present, Mirabeau 
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preferred the one present and cer^^in. In the hypothesis that 
this Assembly imght one day wish to perpetuate itself and 
become an hereditary tyrant, he armed, with the tyrannical 
power of preventing every reform, that incorrigible court which 
i^ was expedient to reform. The king! the king! \fhy should 
they ever abu^e that old religion ? Who tiid not know that 
since Louis XIV. there had been mo lyng. The war was 
between two republics : one, sitting in the Assembly, com¬ 
posed of the master minds of the age, the best citizens, was 
France herself; the other, the republic of abuses, held its 
council with the old cabinets of such as Dubois, Pompadour, 
and Du Barry, in the house of Diana de Polignac. 

Mirabeau’s speech was received with thunders of indignation 
and a torrent of imprecations and abuse. The eloquent rhe¬ 
toric with which he refuted what nobody had said (that the 
word people is vile) was unable to dupe his auditory. 

It was nine in the evening. The discussion was closed in 
order to take the votes. The singular precision with which 
the question had been brought to bear on royalty itsel^^ caused 
some apprehension that the court might do the only thfng that 
it had to do to prevent the people from being king on the 
morrow ; it possessed brute force,—an army round Versailles, 
which it might employ to carry off the principal deputies, dis¬ 
solve the states, and, if Paris stirred, famish Paris. This 
bold, crime was its last cast, and people believed that it was 
going to bo played. They wished to prevent it by consti¬ 
tuting Hie Assembly that very night. This was the opinion 
of more than four hundred deputies ; a hundred, at most, were 
against it. That small majority precluded, all night, by shouts 
and violence, every possibility of calling over the names. But 
this shameful sight of a majority being tyrannized over, and the 
Assembly endangered by a delay, together with the idea that, 
one moment or other, the work of liberty, the salvation of the 
future, might be annihilated,—all contributed to transport with 
fury the crowd that filled the tribunes ; a man rushed for¬ 
ward and Seized Malouet, the principal loader of the obstinate 
shputers, by the collar. 

• The principal witness, Bail^, does not give this circumstance, which M. 
Oroz alone relates, doubtless on the authority of Malouet. 
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The man escaped. The ghouts continued. In presence of 
that tumult, says Bailly, who presided, the assembly remained 
firm and worthy ; as patient as strong, it waited in silence till 
that turbulent band had exhausted itself with shouting. An 
hour aftei^ midnight, the deputies being less numerous, voting 
was formally postponed till the morrow. 

On the following^morning, at the moment of voting, the 
president was informed that he was sumriioned to the chancel- 
lerie to receive a letter from the king. This letter, in which 
he reminded them that they could do nothing without the con¬ 
currence of the three orders, would have arrived just at the 
right moment to fui nish a text for the hundred opponents, to 
give rise to long speeches, and unsettle and disaffect many 
weak minds. The Assembly, with royal gravity, adjourned 
the king’s letter, and forbade its president to leave the hall 
before the end of the meeting. It wanted to vote and voted. 

The different motions might be reduced to three, or rather 
to two:— 

1 st. That of Sieyes —National Assembly. 

2ndly. That of Mounier—Assembly of the Representatives of 
the Major part .of the Nation, in the absence of the Minor part. 
The equivocal formula of Mirabeau was equivalent to Mounier’s, 
as the word people could be taken in a limited sense, and as the 
major j)art of the nation. 

Mounier liad the apparent advantage of a judicial literalness, 
an arithmetical exactness, but was fundamentally contrary to 
justice. It brought into symmetrical opposition, and coVnpared, 
as on a level, two things of an enormously different value. The 
Assembly represented the nation, minus the privileged ; that is 
to say, 96 or 98 hundredths to 4 hundredths (according to 
Sieyes), or 2 hundredths (according to Necker). Why should 
such an enormous importance be given to these 2 or 4 hun¬ 
dredths ? Certainly not for the moral power they contained ; 
they no longer had any. It was, in reality, because all the 
large properties of the kingdom, the two-thirds of the lands, 
were in their possession. Mounier was the advocate of the 
landed property against the population,—of the land against 
man: — a feudal, English, and materialist point of view. 
Sieyes had given the true French formula. 

With Mounier’s arithmetic and unjust justness, and with 
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MiAbeau’s equivocation, tbe nation remained a c/a«, and the 
fixed property—the land—constitiJted also a class in face of the 
nation. We remaned in the injustice of antiquity; the Middle 
Ages was perpetuated—the barbarous system by which the 
ground was reckoned more precious than man; and^he land, 
pianure, and ashes, were the liege lords of tjie mind. 

Sieyes, being put to the vote at once, had near five hundred 
votes for him, and not one hundred againilt him.* Therefore 
the Assembly was proclaimed National Assembly, Many cried, 
Vive le Roi! 

Two interruptions again intervened, as if to stop the Assembly, 
—one from the nobility, who sent for a mere pretext; the other 
from certain deputies, who wanted to have a president and a 
regular bureau created before everything else. The Assembly 
proceeded immediately to the solemnity of the oath. In presence 
of a multitude of four thousand deeply affected spectators, the 
six hundred deputies, standing in profound silence, with up^raised 
hands and contemplating the calm, honest countenance of their 
president, listened to him whilst reading the formula, and 
exclaimed: We swear.’’ A universal sentiment of respect 

and religion filled every heart. 

The Assembly was founded; it existed ; it lacked but 
Btrcngth, the certainty of living. It secured this by assert¬ 
ing the right of taxation. It declared that the impost, till then 
illegal^ should be collected provisionally “ till the day of the 
separation of the present Assembly.” This was, with one 
blow, cc^demning all the past and seizing upon the future. 

It adopted openly the question of honour, the public debt, 
and guaranteed it. 

And all these royal acts were in royal language, in the very 
formulai which the king alone had hitherto taken : “ The As¬ 
sembly intends and decrees^ 

Finally, it evinced much concern about public subsistences. 
The administrative power having declined as much as the 
others, the legislature, the only authority then respected, was 
forced to interfere. It demanded, moreover, for its committee 
of subsistence, what the king himself had offered to the 

Four hundred and ninety-one votee aieainet ninety. Mirabeau durst not 
vote either for or against, and remained at i erne. 
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deputation of the clergy,—a communication of the information 
that would throw a light upin this matter. But what he had 
then offered, he was no longer willing to grafit. 

The most surprised of all was Necker ; he had, in hia sim¬ 
plicity, believed he could lead the world; and the world was 
going on without, him. He had ever regarded the young 
Assembly as his daughter—his pupil; he warranted the king 
that it would be dodde and well-behaved ; yet, behold, all on a 
sudden, without consulting its tutor, it went alone, advanced 
and climbed over the old barriers without deigning even to look 
at them. When thus motionless with astonishment, Necker 
received two counsels, one from a royalist, the other from a 
republican, and both came to the same thing. The royalist 
was the intendant Bertrand de Molleville,—an impassioned 
and narrow-minded intendant of the anckn regime; the re¬ 
publican was Durovray, one of those democrats whom the 
king had driven from Geneva in 1782. 

It is necessary to know who this foreigner was, who, in so 
serious a crisis, took so great an interest in France, and ven¬ 
tured to give advice. Durovray, settled in England, pensioned 
by the English, and grown English in heart and maxims, was, 
a little later, a chief of emigrants. Meanwhile, he formed a 
part of a little Genevese coterie which, unfortunately for us, 
was circumventing Mirabeau. England seemed to be sur¬ 
rounding the principal organ of French liberty.* Unfavourable 
towards the English till then, the great man had allowed him¬ 
self to be taken by those ex-republicans,—the selfetermed 
martyrs of liberty. The Durovrays, the Dumonts, and other 
indefatigable writers of mediocrity, were ever ready to assist 
his idleness. He was already an invalid, and going the very 
way to render himself worse and worse. His nights destroyed 
his days. In the morning he remembered the Assembly and 

These Genevese were not precisely agents of England. But the pensions 
they received from her,—the monstrous present of more than a million (of 
Cranes) that she made them to found an Irish Geneva (which remained on 
paper),—all that imposed on them the obligation to serve the English. More¬ 
over, they became two parties. Yvernois became English and our most cruel 
enemy ; Claviere alone was French. What shall we say of Etienne Dumont, 
who protends that those people, with their leaden pens, wrote all Mirabeau’g 
orations ? His Souvenirs bear witness to a base ingratitude towards the man 
*f gewafi who honoured him with his friendship. 
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business, and collected his thoughts; he had there, ready at 
hand, the Englisl^ policy, sketched by the Genevese ; he re¬ 
ceived it with his eyes shut, and embellished it with his talent. 
Such was his readiness and his lack of preparation, that, at 
the tribune, even his admirable language was occasior)^lIy only 
a* translation of the notes which these Genevese handed to him 
from time to time. 

Dnrovray, who was notin communicationVith Necker, made 
himself his officious counsellor in this serious crisis. 

Like Bertrand de Molleville, his opinion was that the king 
should annul the decree of the Assembly, deprive it of its 
name of National Assembly^ command the union of the three 
orders, declare himself the Promsional Legislator of France, 
and do, royal authority, what the Commons liad done with¬ 
out it. Bertrand believed justly, that, after this coup d'etat,. 
the Assembly could but dissolve. Durovray pretended that 
the Assembly, crushed and humiliated under the royal pre¬ 
rogative, would accept its petty part, as a machine to make 
laws.*" 

On the evening of the 17th, the heads of the clergy, 
Cardinal de Larochefoucauld, and the Archbishop of Paris, 
had hastened to Marly, and implored the king and the queen. 
On the 19th, vain disputes in the Chamber of the nobility ; 
Orleans proposed to join the Third, and Montesquieu to unite 
with the clergy. But there w^as no longer any order of the 
clerg}^. The very same day, the cures had transferred the 
majorit}*of their order to form a union with the Third, and 
thus divided the order into two. The cardinal and the arch¬ 
bishop return the same evening to Marly, and fall at the feet 
of the king: “Religion is ruined!’’ Next, come the Par¬ 
liament people; “ The monarchy is lost, unless the States be 
dissolved.” 

A dangerous advice, and already impossible to follow. The 
flood was rising higher every hour. Versailles and Paris were 
in commotion. Necker had persuaded two or three of the 

C(jppare the two plans in Bertrand’s ilfemoim and Dumont’s 
The latter confesses that the Genevese had taken good care not to conhdo their 
fine project to Mirabeau ; he was not informed of it till after the event, and 
then said with much good sense; “This is the way kings are led to the 
fftafiTold.” 
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ministers, and even the king, that his project was the’ onl^ 
means of salvation. That*-project had been read over again 
in a last and definitive council on Friday Evening, the 19th ; 
everything was finished and agreed: “The portfolios were 
already tjieing shut up,” says Necker, “ when one of the royal 
servants suddenly entered ; he whispered to the king ; and 
Ilis Majesty immediately arose, commanding his ministers to 
remain in their plafes. M. de Montmorin, sitting by my side, 
said to me: ‘ We have effected nothing; the queen alone 
could have ventured to interrupt the Council of State ; the 
princes, apparently, have circumvented her.*” 

Everything was stopped : this might have been foreseen ; 
it was, doubtless, for this that the king had been brought to 
Marly, away from Versailles and the people; and, alone with the 
queen, more affectionate and liable to be influenced by her, in 
their common affliction for the death of their child. A fine 
opportunity, an excellent chance for the suggestions of the 
priests ! Was not the Dauphin’s death a severe judgment of 
Providence, when the king was yielding to the dangerous inno^ 
rations of a Protestant minister ? 

The king, still undecided, but already almost overcome, was 
contented to command (in order to prevent the clergy from 
uniting with the Third Estate) that the hall should be shut 
on the morrow, (Saturday June 20th); the pretext was the 
preparations necessary for a royal meeting to be held on the 
Monday. 

All this was settled in the night, and placarded in ^prsailles 
at six in the morning. The president of the National Assembly 
learned, by mere chance, that it could not be held. It was 
past seven when he received a letter, not from the king (as 
was natural, the king being accustomed to write with his own 
hand to the president of the Parliament), but simply a notice 
from young Brez4, the master of the ceremonies. It was not 
to the president, to M. Bailly, at his lodgings, that such a 
notice ought to have been given, but to the Assembly itself. 
Bailly had no power to act of himself. At eight (feclock, the 
hour appointed the night before, he repaired to the door of the 
hall with a great number of deputies. Being stopped ty the 
sentinels, he protested against the hindrance, and declared the 
meetoig convened. Several roung members made a show of 
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breaking open the door ; the officer commanded his soldiers to 
arm, thus announcj^g that his orders contained no reservation 
for inviolability. 

Behold our new kings, put out, kept out of doors, like unruly 
scholars. Behold them wandering about in the rairj^ among 
tire people, on the Paris avenue. All agree ahoiit the necessity 
of holding the meeting and of assembling. Some shout. Let 
us go to the Place d’Armes I Others, tofMarly ! Another, 
to Paris ! This last was an extreme measure ; it was firing 
the powder-magazine. 

The deputy Guillotin made a less hazardous motion, to repair 
to Old Versailles, and take up their quarters in the Tennis- 
court {Jeu-de-Paume), —a miserable, ugly, poor, and unfur¬ 
nished building, but the better on that account. The Assembly 
also was poor, and represented the people, on that day, so 
much the better. They remained standing all day long, having 
scarcely a wooden bench. It was like the manger of the new 
religion,—its stable of Bethlehem ! 

One of those intrepid cures who had decided the union of 
the clergy—the illustrious Gr4goire—long after, when the 
Empire had so cruelly effaced every trace of the Revolution, 
its parent, used often to go near Versailles to visit the ruins of 
Port-Royal; one day (doubtless on his return), he entered the 
Jeu-de-Paume^ —the one in ruins, the other abandoned— 
tears flowed from the eyes of that firm man, who had never 
shown any weakness. Two religions to weep for! this was too 
much foi*the heart of man. 

We too revisited, in 1846, that cradle of Liberty, that place 
whose echo repeated her first words, that received, and still 
preserves her meniorable oath. But what could we say to it ? 
What news could we give it of the world that it brought forth ? 
Oh ! time has not flown quickly ; generations have succeeded 
one another ; but the work has not progressed. When we 
stepped upon its venerable pavement, we felt ashamed in our 
heart of what we are,—of the little we have done. We felt 
we were uifWorthy, and quitted that sacred place. 


Minioirea ds OrSgoiret i., p. 380. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OA^II AT THE JEU-D&PAUME. 

\)ath at the Jcvrde-Paume, June 20th, 1789.—The Assembly wanderinj^f.—* 
A Cov^ d *Ptat; Nccker’s Project; the King’s Declaration, June 23rd, 
1789; the Assembly Refuses to Separate.—The King entreats Necker to 
remain, but does not revoke his Declaration. 

Behold them now in the Tennis-court, assembled in spite of the 
king. But what are they going to do ? 

Let us not forget that at that period the whole Assembly was 
royalist, without excepting a single member.* 

Let us not forget that on the 17th, when it assumed the title 
of National Assembly, it shouted Vive le Roil And when it 
attributed to itself the right of voting the impost, declaring 
illegal the impost ccdlected till then, the opposition members 
had left the Assembly, unwilling to consecrate, by their presence, 
this infringement of the royal authority.! 

The king, that shadow of the past, that ancient superstition, 
so powerful in the hall of the States-General, grew pale in the 
Tennis-court. The miserable building, entirely modern, bare, 
and unfurnished, has not a single corner where the dreams of 
the past can yet find shelter. Let, therefore, the pure spirit 
of Reason and Justice, that king of the future, reign here! 

That (lay there was no longer any opponent;]: the Assembly 
was one, in thought and heart. It was one of the moderate 
party, Mounier of Grenoble, who proposed to the Assembly the 
celebrated declaration: That wherever it might be forced to 
unite, there was ever the National Assembly; that nothing could 
prevent it from continuing its deliberations. And, till the com- 

♦ See further, the 22nd of July, a note relating to Robespier^. 

■t As appears to me by comparing the numbers of the votes. The illegality 
of the impost not consented to, &c., was voted v/nanimously by.vthe foui 
hundred and twenty-six deputies alone remaining in the hall.— Archives dVk 
Royaum^y Proces-verhaux MSS, de VAsaemblp'e Nationale, 

JJThcre was only one. The ninety opponents of the 17th of June joined 
the xnajority. 
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pletibn and establishment of the constitution, it took an oath 
never to separate, • 

Bailly was the irst who took the oath; and he pronounced it 
so loud and distinctly that the whole multitude of people crowd¬ 
ing without could hear, and applauded in the excesj of their 
enthusiasm. Shouts of Vive le Roi ! arose from the Assembly 
and from the people. It was the shout of ancient France, in 
her extreme transports, and it was now aided to the oath of 
resistance.* 

In 1792, Mounier, then an emigrant, alone in a foreign land, 
questions and asks himself whether his motion of the 20th of 
June was founded on right; whether his loyalty as a royalist 
was consistent with his duty as a citizen. And even there, in 
emigration, and among all the prejudices of hatred and exile, 
he replies, Yes! 

“Yes,” says he, “the oath was just; they wanted the 
dissolution, and it would have taken place without the oath ; 
the court, freed from the States, would never have convoked 
them; it would have been necessary to renounce the founding of 
that constitution claimed unanimously in the old writings of 
France.” That is what a royalist, the most moderate of the 
moderate, a jurist accustomed to find moral decisions in positive 
texts, pronounces on the primordial act of our Revolution. 

What were they doing all this time at Marly ? On Saturday 
and Sunday, Necker was contending with the Parliament 
people, to whom the king had abandoned him, and who, with 
the coolness sometimes possessed by madmen, were overthrow¬ 
ing his project, abridging it of what might have caused it to 
pass, and took from it its bastard character, in order to convert 
it into a simple but brutal coup d'etat^ in the manner of Louis 
XV., a simple Ut de justice^ as the Parliament had suffered so 
many times. The discussion lasted till the evening. It was 
not till midnight that the president, then in bed, was informed 
that the royal nieeting could not take place in the morning,— 
that it was postponed till Tuesday, 

• 

* The Assembly went no further. It rejected the strong, but true motion 
of Chapelier, who was bold enough to speak out plainly what was in the minds 
of all. He. proposed an address : “ To inform His Majesty that the enemies of 
the country were besieging the throne, and that their counsels tended tc place 
the monarch at thi head of a party." 
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The nobility had conie to Marly on the Sunday in great 
numbers and with much tifrbulence. They had again showed 
to the king, in an address, that the quesfton now concerned 
him much more than the nobility. The court was animated 
with a cjiivalrous daring ; these swordsmen seemed to wait only 
for a signal to resist the champions of the pen. The Count 
D’Artois, amid these bravadoes, became so intoxicated with 
insolence, as to se«d word to the Tennis-court that he would 
play on the morrow. 

On the Monday morning, therefore, the Assembly found itself 
once more in the open streets of Versailles, wandering about, 
without house or home. Fine amusement for the court! The 
master of the hall was afraid; he feared the princes. The 
Assembly does not succeed better at the door of the Recollets 
where it next knocks ; the monks dare not compromise theniT 
selves. Who then are these vagrants, this dangerous band, 
before whom every door is shut ? Nothing less than the Nation 
itself. 

But why not deliberate in the open air ? What more noble 
canopy than the sky ? But on that day the majority of the 
clergy wish to come and sit with the commons. Where are 
they to receive them ? Luckily, the hundred and thirty-four 
curis, with a few prelates at their head, had already taken up 
their quarters, in the morning, in the church of SAint-Louis. 
The Assembly was introduced there into the nave ; and the 
ecclesiastics, at first assembled in the choir, then came forth, 
and took their places among its members. A grand ^moment, 
and one of sincere joy! ‘‘The temple of religion,” says 
an orator, with emotion, “became the temple of the native 
land! ” 

On that very day, Monday the 22nd, Necker was still con¬ 
tending, but in vain. His project, fatal to liberty because he 
preserved in it a shadow of moderation, had to give way to 
another more liberal and better calculated to place things in 
their proper light. Necker was now nothing more than a 
guilty mediator between good and evil, preserving a semblance 
of equilibrium between the just ahd the unjust,—a courtier, at 
the same time, of the people and the enemies of the people. 
At the last council held on Monday at Versailles, the princes, 
who^were invited to it, did liberty the essential service of 
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relieving this equivocal mediator; who prevented reason and 
unreasonableness from seeing each other plainly face to face. 

Before the sittifig begins, I wish to examine both projects,— 
Necker’s and the court’s. In what concerns the former, I will 
believe none but Necker himself. 

necker’s project. 

In his book of 1796, written at a timet)f decided reaction, 
Necker avows to us confidentially what his project was ; ho 
shows that that project was, bold, very hold —in favour of the 
privileged. This oonfession is rather painful for him, and he 
makes it by an effort. “ The defect of my project was its being 
too bold; I risked all that it was possible for me to risk. Ex¬ 
plain yourself. I will, and I ought. Deign to listen to me.” * 

He is speaking to the emigrants, to whom this apology is 
addressed. A vain undertaking ! How will they ever for¬ 
give him for having called the people to political life, and made 
five millions of electors ? 

1st. Those necessary, inevitable reforms, which the court 
had so long refused, and which they accepted only by force, he 
promulgated by the king. He, who knew, to his cost, that the 
king was the puppet of the queen and the court, a mere cipher, 
nothing more,—even he became a party for the continuing of 
that sad comedy. 

Liberty, that sacred right which exists of itself, he made a 
present from the king, a granted charier, as was the charter of 
the inv^ion in 1814. But it required thirty years of war, 
and all Europe at Paris, for France to accept that constitution 
of falsehood. 

2ndly. No legislative unity ,—two Chambers, at least. This 
was like a timid advice to France to become English ; in 
which there were two advantages : to strengthen the privileged, 
priests and nobles, henceforth concentrated in one upper Cham¬ 
ber ; next, to make it easier for the king to amuse the people, 
to refuse by the upper Chamber, instead of refusing by himself, 
and of having (as we see to-day) two vetos for one. 

3rd^. The king was to permit the three orders to deliberate 
in common on general affairs ; but as to privileges of personal 
distinction, of honour, and as to rights attached to fiefs, no dis- 

(Euvres de Necker, vi., p. 191, 
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cussion in common. Now this was precisely what France con^ 
sidered as the superlativelybusiness. Who then dared 
to see a special business in the question of honour ? 

4thly. These crippled States-General, now united, now sepa¬ 
rated into three orders, at one time active, at another supine, 
through their triple movement, Necker balances, shackles, and 
neutralises still more, by provincial States^ thus augmenting 
division, when France is thirsting for unity. 

5thly. That is what he gives, and as soon as given, he takes 
away again. This fine legislative machine is never to be seen 
at work by anybody ; he grudges us the sight of it ; it is to 
work with closed doors : no publicity of its sittings. The law 
is thus to be made, far from daylight, in the dark, as one 
would make a plot against the law. 

6thly.—The law ? What does this word mean, without 
personal liberty ? Who can act, elect, or vote freely, when 
nobody is sure of sleeping at home ? This first condition of 
social life, anterior to, and indispensable for political action, is 
not yet secured by Necker. The king is to invite the Assembly 
to seek the means that might permit the abolition of the lettres^ 
de-cachet. Meanwhile, he keeps them together with the arbi¬ 
trary power of kidnapping, the state-prisons, and the Bastille. 

Such is the extreme concession which ancient royalty makes, 
in its most favourable moment, and urged on by a popular 
minister. Moreover, it cannot go even thus far. The nominal 
king promises ; the real king, the court—^laughs at the pro¬ 
mise. Let them die in their sin! 

THE king’s declaration (june 23, 1789), 

The plan of the court is worth more than the bastard plan of 
Necker ; at least it is plainer to understand. Whatever is bad 
in Necker is preciously preserved, nay richly augmented. 

This act, which may be called the testament of despotism, is 
divided into two parts: 1st. The prohibition of securities: 
under this head, Declaration concerning the present holding of 
the States. 2iidly. The reforms and benefits as Hhey say,* 

* The style on apar with the matter; now bombastic, now flat, and'^strongly 
savouring of false valour : “ Never did a king do so much !” Towards the 
end is a phrase of admirable impudence and awkwardness (Necker claims it 
tceordingly, tome ix.,p. 196): “ Reflect, gentlemen, that none of your projects 
ean five the forco of law without my special approbation.” 
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PeWftration of the king’s intentions, of his wishes arid desires 
for future contingencies. The evil is sure, and the good pos- 
wble. Let us see the detail, 

I. The king annihilates the will of five millions of electors, 
declaring that their demands are only information. 

The king annihilates the decisions of the deputes of the 
Third Estate, declaring them “ null, illegal,^unconstitutional.” 

The king will have the three orders remain distinct, that one 
may be able to shackle the others (that two hundredths of the 
nation may weigh as much as the whole nation). 

If they wish to meet, he permits it, but only for this time, and 
also only for general business ; in this general business is 
included neither the rights of the three orders, the constitution 
of the future States, the feudal and seigneurial properties, nor 
the privileges of money or of honour. All the ancien regime 
is thus found to be an exception. 

All this was the work of the court. Here is, according to 
every appearance, the king’s manifesto^ the one he fondly che¬ 
rished, and wrote himself. The order of the clergy shall have 
a special veto (against the nobility and the Third Estate) for 
everything relating to religion, the discipline and government 
of the secular and regular orders. Thus, not one monk less ; 
no reform to be made. And all those convents, every day 
more odious and useless, and unable any longer to be recruited, 
the clergy wanted to maintain. The nobility was furious. It 
lost its dearest hope. It had reckoned that, one day or 
other, that prey would fall into its hands ; at the very least, it 
hoped that, if the king and the people pressed it too much to 
make some sacrifice, it would generously make that of the 
clergy. 

Veto on veto. For what purpose ? Here we have a refine¬ 
ment of precautions, far more sure to render every result 
impossible. In the common deliberations of the three orders, 
it is sufficient that the two4hirds of one order protest against 
the deliberation, for the decision to be referred to the king. 
Nay more, the thing being decided, it is sufficient that a htindrea 
members protest for the decision to be referred to the king. 
That .is to say, that the words assembly, deliberation, and 
decision, are only a mystification, a farce. And who couia 
play it without laughing ? 


I 
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II. Now come the benefits : publicity for finance, votKig of 
taxes, regulation of the e:^peiiditure for which ike States will 
indicate the means^ and his Majesty “ will ^opt them, if they 
he compatible with the kingly dignity^ and the despatch of the 
public service.” 

SecoM benefit: The king will sanction the equality of tax¬ 
ation, when the clergy and the nobility shall he willing to renounce 
their pecuniary privileges. 

Third benefit: Properties shall be respected, especially tithes^ 
feudal rights, and duties. 

Fourth benefit: Individual liberty ? No. The king invites 
the States to seek for and to propose to him means for reconcil¬ 
ing the abolition of the lettres-de-cachety with the precautions 
necessary either for protecting the honour of families, or for 
repressing the commencement of sedition, <kc. 

Fifth : Liberty of the press ? No. The States shall seek 
the means of reconciling the liberty of the press with the respect 
due to religion, the morals, and the honour of the citizens. 

Sixth: Admission to every employment ? No. Refused 
expressly for the army. The king declares, in the most decided 
manner, that he will preserve entire, and without the slightest 
alteration, the institution of ike army. That is to say, that the 
plebeian shall never attain any grade, <kc. Thus does the 
idiotic legislator subject everything to violence, force, and the 
sword : and this is the very moment he chooses to break his 
own. Let him now call soldiers, surround the assembly with 
them, and urge them towards Paris ; they are so many defenders 
that he gives to the Revolution. ^ 

On the eve of the grand day, three deputies of the nobility, 
MM. d'Aiguillou, de Menou, and de Montmorency, came at 
midnight to inform the president of the results of the last 
council, held the same evening at Versailles: M. Necker 
will not countenance, by his presence, a project contrary to his 
own; he will not come to the meeting; and will doubtless 
depart,” The meeting opened at ten o’clock; and Bailly 
was able to tell the deputies, and the latter many^others, the 
grand secret of the day. Opinions might have been divided 
and duped, had the popular minister been seen sitting be^de the 
king; he being absent, the king remained discovered, and 
foreak^ by pijblic opinion. The court had hoped to play their 
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game at Necker’s expense, and to be sheltered by him ; they 
have never forgiven him for not Having allowed himself to be 
abused and dishoHoured by them. 

What proves that everything was known is, that on his very 
exit from the castle, the king found the crowd sullenjy silent.* 
The affair had got abroad, and the grancl scene, so highly 
wrought, had not the least effect. 

The miserable petty spirit of insolence which swayed the 
court, had suggested the idea of causing the two superior 
orders to enter in front, by the grand entrance, and the 
commons behind, and to keep them under a shed, half in 
the rain. The Third Estate, thus humbled, wet and dirty, 
was to have entered crest-fallen, to receive its lesson. 

Nobody to introduce them ; the door shut; and the guard 
within. Mirabcau to the president: “ Sir, conduct the nation 
into the presence of the king !” The president knocks at the 
door. The body-guards from within: “Presently.'* The 
president: “ Gentlemen, where is then the master of the 
ceremonies?” The body-guards: “We know nothing about 
it.” The deputies: “Well then, let us go; come away!” 
At last the president succeeds in bringing forth the captain of 
the guards, who goes in quest of Brez4. 

The deputies, filing in one by one, find, in the hall, the 
clergy and the nobility, who, already in their places, and 
holding the meeting, seem to be awaiting them, like judges. 
In other respects, the hall was empty. Nothing could be 
more d|solate than that hall, from which the people were 
excluded. 

The king read, with his usual plainness of manner, tlie 
speech composed for him,—that despotic language so strange 
from his lips. He perceived but little its provoking violence, 
for he appeared surprised at the aspect of the Assembly. The 
nobles having applauded the article consecrating feudal rights, 
loud distinct voices were heard to utter: “ Silence there ! ” 

The king, after a moment's pause and astonishment, con¬ 
cluded with a grave, intolerable sentence, which flung down 
the gauntlet to the Assembly, and began the war: “If you 
abandon me in so excellent an enterprise, I will, alone, effect 


Dumont (an evo-witness), p. 91, 

i2 
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the welfare of my people; ahne^ I shall consider mysdf a$ 
their true representative ^ 

And at the end; “ / order you, gendtemen, to disperee 
.immediately, and to repair to-morrow morning to the chamber^ 
approprift^ to your order, there to resume your sitting.* 

The king departed, followed by the nobility and the clergy. 
The commons remained seated, calm, and silent.* The master 
of the ceremonies then entered, and said to the president in a 
low tone : “ Sir, you heard the king’s order !” He replied : 
“ The Assembly adjourned after the royal meeting ; I cannot 
dismiss it till it has deliberated.” Then turning towards his 
colleagues near him ; ‘‘It seems to me that the assembled 
nation cannot receive any orders.” 

That sentence was admirably taken up by Mirabeau, who 
addressed it to the master of the ceremonies. With hi“ 
powerful and imposing voice, and with terrible dignity, he 
hurled back these words: “ We have heard the intentions 
suggested to the king ; and you, sir, who can never be his 
organ to the National Assembly, you, who have here neither 
place, voice, nor right to speak, you are not a man to remind 
us of his discourse. Go and tell those who send you, that we 
are here by the will of the people, and are to be driven hence 
only by the power of bayonets.”t 

Brez6 was disconcerted, thunderstruck ; he felt the power 
of that new royalty, and, rendering.to the one what etiquette 
commanded for the other, he retired walking backwards, as 
was the custom before the king.J < 

The court had imagined another way to disperse the com¬ 
mons,—a brutal means formerly employed with success in the 

* There was neither hesitation, nor consternation, notwithstanding what 
Dumont says, who was not there. The ardent, like Gregoire (Mdm., i., 381), 
and the moderate, like Malouet,' were perfectly agreed. The latter says, on 
this head, these fine and simple words: “We had no other course to take. 
We owed France a constitution.” — Malouet, Compte-rendu a mes Co»i- 
WjCttanU. 

*1* This version is the only one likely. Mirabeau was a roya)i8t; he would 
never have said ; “ Qo and tell your master,^ nor the other words that have 
been added. „ 

X Related by M. Frochot, an eye-witness, to the son of Mirabeau. (Mdm., vi., 
p. 39). That family has thought proper to contest a few details of this welU 
kno^n scene, forty-four years after the event. 
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Statos-General,—merely to have the hall dismantled, to de¬ 
molish the amphitheatre and the^kings estrade. Workmen 
accordingly enter ^ but, at one word from the president, they 
stop, lay down their tools, contemplate with admiration the 
calm majesty of the Assembly, and become atte^^tive and 
respectful auditors, • 

A deputy proposed to discuss the king’s resolutions on the 
morrow. He was not listened to. Camu^laid down forcibly, 
and it was declared : “ That the sitting was but a ministerial 
act, and that the Assembly persisted in its decrees.” Barnave, 
the young member for Dauphiny : “ You have declared what 

you are ; you need no sanction.” Glezen, the Breton: “ How 
now ! does the sovereign speak as a master, when he ought to 
consult!” Petion, Buzot, Garat, Gregoire, spoke with equal 
energy; and Sieyes, with simplicity: “ Gentlemen, you are to¬ 
day what you were yesterday.” 

The Assembly next declared, on Mirabeau’s proposal, that 
its members were inviolable; that whoever laid hands on a 
deputy was a traitor, infamous, and worthy of death. 

This decree was not useless. The body-guards had formed 
in a line in front of the hall. It was expected that sixty depu¬ 
ties would be kidnapped in the night. 

The nobility, headed by their president, went straightway 
to thank their protector, the Count d’Artois, and afterwards to 
Monsieur, w'ho was prudent and took care not to be at home. 
Many of them went to see the queen, who, triumphant and 
smiling#leading her daughter and carrying the dauphin, said 
to them: “ I intrust him to the nobility.” 

The king was far from sharing their joy. The silence of 
the people, so new to him, had overwhelmed him. When 
Bi’4z4, who came and informed him that the deputies of the 
Third Estate remained sitting, asked for orders, he walked 
about for a few minutes, and said at last, in the tone of one 
tired to death ; “ Very well; leave them alone.” 

The king spoke wisely. The moment was fraught witli 
danger. One step more and Paris marched against Versailles. 
Versqjlles was already in commotion. Behold five or 6i.t 
thousand men advancing towards the castle. The queen sees 
with terror that strange and novel court, which, in a moment, 
fills the gardeus, the terraces, and even the apartments. • She 
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begs, she entreats the king to undo what she has done, H 
recall Necker. His return did not take loijg; he was there, 
near at hand, convinced, as usual, that nothing could ever 
go on without him. Louis XVI. said to him good-naturedly : 
“For m^^part I am not at all tenacious of that declaration.” 

Necker required no more, and made no condition. Hia 
vanity once satisfied, his delight in hearing everybody shout 
Necker! deprived Inm of every other thought. He went out, 
overjoyed, into the great court of the castle, and to comfort 
the multitude, passed in the midst of them. There a few silly 
persona fell on their knees and kissed his hands. He, muck 
affected, said : “ Yes, my children,— yes, my children,—I re¬ 
main ; be comforted.” He burst into tears, and then shut 
himself up in his cabinet. 

The poor tool of the court remained without exacting any¬ 
thing ; he remained to shield the cabal with his name, to serve 
them as an advertisement, and reassure them against the 
people ; he restored courage to those worthies, and gave 
them the time to summon more troops. 


CHAPTER V. 

MOVEMENT OF PARIS. 

Assembly oftlie Electors, June 25th.—Insurrection of the French Guards.— 
Agitation of the Palais Royal.—Inirigiies of the Orleans pai .y.—The 
King commands the junction of the Orders, Juno 27th.—The people 
deliver the French Guards, June 30th.—The Court prepares for War.— 
Paris demands permission to arm.—Necker dismissed, July llih, 1789. 

The situation of things was strange,—evidently temporary. 

The Assembly had not obeyed. But the king had not re¬ 
voked anything. 

The king had recalled Necker ; hut he kept the Assembly 
like a prisoner among his troops ; he had excluded the public 
from the sitting ; the grand entrance remained ^ut ; the 
Assembly entered by the small oUe, and debated with closed 
doors. 

The Assembly protested feebly and but slightly. The resist- 
ancO|«on the 23rd, seemed to have exhausted its strength. 
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rtiris did not imitate its weakness. 

It was not content to see its deptities making laws in pnson* 

On the 24th th§ ferment was terrible. 

On the 25th it burst out in three different ways at once ; by 
the electors, by the crowd, and by the soldiery. 

The seat of the Revolution fixes itself at 

The electors had agreed to meet again after the elections, in 
order to complete their instructions to the deputies whom they 
had elected. Though the ministry refused its permission,* 
the coup d'etat, on the 23rd, urged them on ; they had like¬ 
wise their coup detat, and assembled, of their own accord, on 
the 25th, in the Rue Dauphine. A wretched assembly-room, 
occupied at that moment by a wedding-party, which made room 
for them, received, at first, the Assembly of the electors of Paris. 
This was their Tennis-court. There Paris, through their 
medium, made an engagement to support the National Assem¬ 
bly. One of them, Thuriot, advised them to go to the Hotel- 
de-Ville, into the great hall of Saint-Jean, which nobody durst 
refuse them. 

These electors were mostly rich men, citizens of note ; the 
aristocracy was numerous in this body ; but among them were, 
also, men of over-excited minds. First, two men, fervent 
rewlutionnaires, with a singular tendency to mysticism ; one 
was the ahhe Fauchet, eloquent and intrepid ; the other, his 
friend Bonneville, (the translator of Shakespeare). Both, in 
the thirteenth century, would have caused themselves, most 
certainly to be burnt as heretics. In the nineteenth they 
were as forward as any, or rather the first, to propose 
resistance ; which was scarcely to be expected from the burgess 
assembly of the electors.! On the 6th of June, Bonneville 
proposed that Paris should be armed, and was the first to cry, 
“ To arms.” f 

* Compare the Mimoires de Bailly with the Proces-verbal dcs BlecUurs, 
drawn up by Bailly et Duveyrier. 

f Yet, nowhere had more reliance been placed on the weakness of the 
people. The«wcll-known gentleness of Parisian manners, the multitude of 
government people, and financiers, who could but lose in a rebellion, the 
crowds 0 # those who lived on abuses, had altogether created a belief, before 
the elections that Pans would prove very citizen-like, easy, and timid. See 
Bailly* pp. 16, 150. 

% Ihissaulx, CEuvre da Sept Jours, p. 271, (ed. 1822). 
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Faiichet, Bonneville, Bertolio, and Carra, a violent journalist 
made these bold motions, wnich ought to have been made from 
the first in the National Assembly:—^firstly,^he Citizen Guard; 
secondly, the early organization of a true, elective, and annual 
Commute ; thirdly, an address to the King, for the removal of 
the troops and th^, liberty of the Assembly, and for the revoca¬ 
tion of the coup (Titat of the 23rd. 

On the very day'bf the first assembl}" of the electors, as if 
the cry to arms had resounded in the barracks, the soldiers 
of the French Guards, confined for several days past, over¬ 
powered their guard, walked about in Paris, and went to fraternise 
with the people in the Palais Royal. For some time past, 
secret societies had been forming among them ; they swore 
they would obey no orders that might be contrary to those oi 
the Assembly. The Act of the 23rd, in which the king 
declared, in the strongest manner, that he would never change 
the institution of the army; that is to say, that the nobility 
should for ever monopolize every grade, and that the plebeian 
could never rise, but that the common soldier would die in the 
ranks :—that unjustifiable declaration necessarily finished 
what the revolutionary contagion had begun. 

The French Guards, residents in Paris, and mostly maiTied 
men, had seen the depot in which the children of the soldiers 
were educated, free of expense, shortly before suppressed by 
M. Du Chatelet, their hard-hearted colonel. The only change 
made in the military institutions, was made against them. 

In order to appreciate properly the words institutim of the 
army, we should know, that in the budget of that time, the 
officers were reckoned at forty-six millions (of francs), and 
the soldiers at forty-four.* We should know, that Jourdan, 
Joubert, and Kleber, who had served at first, quitted the 
military profession, as a desperate career,—a sort of no 
thoroughfare. Augereau was an under-officer in the infantry, 
Hoche a sergeant in the French Guards, and Marceau a com¬ 
mon soldier ; those noble-hearted and aspiring youths were 
fixed in this low condition for ever. Hoche, who vi^s twenty- 
one years of age, nevertheless conipleted his own educatjen, as 
if about to be a General-in-Chief; he devoured everything; 


Nccker, AdninhiruXion, ii., 422, 435. (1784). 
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literature, politics, and even philosophy ; must we add, that 
this great man, in order to purcHkse a few books, used to 
embroider officers ’Vaistcoats, and sell them in a coffee-house.* 
The trifling pay of a soldier was, under one pretence or other, 
absorbed by deductions, which the officers squander/id away 
among themselves.t 

The insurrection of the French Guards was not a pretorian 
mutiny, a brutal riot of the soldiery,—it (J-hme in support of 
the declarations of the electors and the people. That truly 
, French troop, Parisian in a great measure, followed the lead of 
Paris, followed the law, the living law,—the National Assembly, 

They arrived in the Palais Royal, saluted, pressed, embraced, 
and almost stifled by the crowd. The soldier, that true paria 
of the ancient monarchy, so ill-treated by the nobles, is 
woicomed by the people. And what is he, under his uniform, 
but the very people ? Two brothers have met each other, the 
soldier and the citizen, two children of the same mother ; they 
fall into each other’s arms, and burst into tears. 

Hatred and party-spirit have vilified all that, disfigured those 
grand scenes, and soiled the page of history, at pleasure. A 
vast importance has been attached to this or that ridiculous 
anecdote; a worthy amusement for petty minds! All these 
immense commotions they have attributed to some miserable, 
insignificant causes. Paltry fools! try to explain by a straw, 
washed away by the waves, the agitation of the ocean. 

'No: those movements were those of a whole people, true, 
sincere,immense, and unanimous; France had her share in 
theyi, and so had Paris ; all men, (each in his own degree,) 
aoefed, some with their hands and voices, others with their 
minds, with their fervent wishes, from the depths of their hearts. 

But why do I say France ? It would he more true to say 
the world. An envious enemy, a Genevese, imbued with every 
English prejudice, cannot help avowing, that at that decisive 
moment, the whole world was looking on, observing with uneasy 
sympathy the march of our Revolution, and feeling that Franco 
was doing,\t her own risk and peril, the business of mankind. { 

Arthur Young, an English agriculturist, a positive, special 

* Rousselin, Vie de HdchCi i., 20, 

t The single regiment of Bcauce believed it was cheated of the sum ol 
240,727 francs. :|: E. Dumont, Souvenim^a, 135r 
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mat, who had, whimsically enough, come to France, to kudy 
its modes of agriculture, at such a moment, is astonished at 
the deep silence reigning about Paris ; it) coach, hardly a 
man. The terrible agitation concentrating everything within, 
made a ^esert of all beyond. He enters ; the tumult frightens 
him ; he traverses, in astonishment, that noisy capital. He js 
taken to the Palais Royal, the centre of the conflagration, the 
burning focus of tke furnace. Ten thousand men were speak¬ 
ing at once ; ten thousand lights in the windows ; it was a day 
of victory for the people ; fire-works were let off, and bonfires 
made. Dazzled and confounded by that moving Babel, he 
hastily retires. Yet the lively and excessive emotion of that 
people, united in one common thought, soon gains upon the 
traveller; he gradually becomes associated, without even 
being aware of his change of sentiments, to the hopes of 
liberty ; the Englishman prays for France.* 

All men forgot themselves. The place, that strange place 
where the scene was passing, seemed, at such moments, to 
forget itself. The Palais Royal was no longer the Palais 
Royal, Vice, in the grandeur of so sincere a passion, in the 
heat of enthusiasm, became pure for an instant. The most 
degraded raised their heads, and gazed at the sky ; their past 
life, like a bad dream, was gone, at least for a day ; they 
could not be virtuous, but they felt themselves heroic, in the 
name of the liberties of the world ! Friends of the people, 
brothers to one another, having no longer any selfish feeling, 
and quite ready to share everything. 

That there were interested agitators in that multitude, can¬ 
not be doubted. The minority of the nobility, ambitious men, 
fond of noise, such as Lameth and Duport, worked upon the 
people by their pamphlets and agents. Others, still worse, 
joined them. All that took place, we must say, beneath the 
windows of the Duke of Orleans, before the eyes of that 
V intriguing, greedy, polluted court. Alas ! who would not pity 
our Revolution ? That ingenuous, disinterested, sublime move¬ 
ment, spied and overlooked by those who hoped ^ne day or 
other to turn it to their advantage ! 


* Of course with many exceptions, and on condition that Franco adopts tli« 
constitution of England. Arthur Young’s Travels, vol. i., passim* 
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Let us look at those windows. There I see distinctly a 
pure woman and a wicked man. T!iese are Virtue and Vice, 
the king's counsellors, Madame de Genlis and Choderlos de 
Laclos. The parts are distinctly separated. In that house, 
where everything Is false, Virtue is represented by Mad|^me de 
Geplis,—hard-heartedness and mock sensibility, a torrent of 
tears and ink, the quackery of a model education, and the 
constant exhibition of the pretty Pamela.* €)n this side of the 
palace is the philanthropic bureau^ where charity is organised 
with much ostentation on the eve of elections.! 

The time has gone by when the jockey-prince used to lay a 
wager after supper to run stark naked from Paris to Bagatelle. 
He is now the statesman before everything else, the head of 
a party ; his mistresses will have it so. They have fondly 
wished for two things,—a good law for divorces, and a change 
of dynasty. The political confidant of the prince is that 
gloomy taciturn man, who seems to say : “1 conspire, wo 
conspire." That mysterious Laclos who, by his little book. 
Liaisons dangereusesy flatters himself that he has caused the 
romantic to pass from vice to crime, and insinuates therein 
that flagitious gallantry is a useful prelude to political villany. 
That is the name he covets of all others, and that part he acts 
to perfection. Many, in order to flatter the prince, say: 
“ Laclos is a villain.” 

It was not easy, however, to make a leader of this Duke of 
Orleans ; he was broken down at that period, wasted in body 
arid heart^nd of very weak mind. Swindlers made him fabri¬ 
cate gold in the garrets of the Palais Royal, and they had 
made him acquainted with the devil. J 

♦ Even 80 far as to send her, on horseback, into the middle of the riot, 
followed by a domestic in the Orleans livery.—Read the iSoaremVs (i., p. 189,) 
of Madame Lebrun, who was a witness of this scene 

f Brissot worked there some time.— Memoires, ii., p 430. 

t The prince made gold, as it is ever made, with gold. How'ever, among 
other ingredients, it was necessary to have a human skeleton that had been 
buried so many^cars and days. They sought among such dead bodies as were 
known, and it so happened that Pascal exactly fulfilled the conditions lequiied. 
They bribed the keepers of Saint Etienne-du-Mont, and poor Pascal was 
handed over to the crucibles of the Palais Royal Such, at least, is the 
account of a pt'rson, who, having long lived with Madame de Genlis, received 
from her this stmiigc anecdote. 
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Another difficulty was, that this prince, besides all his 
acquired vices, possessed a**' natural one, both fundamental and 
durable, which does not cease with exhaustiibn, like the others, 
but remains faithful to its master; I mean avarice. would 
give,** fee would say, “public opinion for a six-franc piece.** 
This was not an idle word. He had put it well in practice, 
when, in spite of public clamour, he built the Palais Royal. 

His political adfisers were not skilful enough to raise him 
from such abasement. They caused him to commit more than 
one false and imprudent step. 

In 1788, Madame de Genlis’ brother, a youth without any 
other title than that of officer in the house of Orleans, writes 
to the king, to ask nothing less than to be prime minister,—to 
get the place of Necker or Turgot; he will undertake to re¬ 
establish in a moment the finances of the monarchy. The 
Duke of Orleans allows himself to be the bearer of the 
incredible missive, hands it to the king, recommends it, and 
becomes the laughing-stock of the court. 

The sage counsellors of the prince had hoped thus to bring 
the government quietly into his hands. Deceived in their 
hopes, they acted more openly, endeavoured to make a Guise 
a Cromwell, and courted the people. There, also, they met 
with great difficulties. All were not dupes ; the city of 
Orleans did not elect the prince; and, by way of retaliation, 
he unceremoniously withdrew from it the benefits by which 
he had expected to purchase his election. 

And yet nothing had been spared, neither money nor intrigue. , 
Those who had the management of the business hai had the 
precaution to attach a whole pamphlet of Sieyes to the electoral 
instructions which the duke sent into his domains, and thus 
to place their master under the name and patronage of that 
great thinker, then so popular, who however had no kind of 
connection with the Duke of Orleans. 

When the Commons took the decisive step of assuming the 
title of National Assembly^ the Duke of Orleans was informed 
that the time was come to show himself, to speak jind act, and 
that a leader of a party could not remain mute. They pre¬ 
vailed upon him at least to read a speech of some four* lines to 
engage the nobility to unite with the Third Estate. He did so ; 
bu^ whilst reading, his heart failed him, and he fainted. On 
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Opening his vest, they saw that, in the dread of being assassi* 
Hated by tbe court, this over-prudAt prince used to wear, by 
way of cuirass, fiv^or six waistcoats.* 

The day the coup d'etat failed (June 23), the duke believed 
the king lost, and himself king on the morrow, or ne^t day ) 
hf could not conceal his joy.t The terrible^ fermentation in 
Paris on that evening and the next morning, sufficiently 
announced that a vast insurrection would bijrst forth. On the 
25th, the minority of tbe nobility, perceiving that they must 
decline in importance if Paris should be the first to begin, 
went, with the Duke of Orleans at their head, to join the Com¬ 
mons. The prince’s man, Sillery, the convenient husband 
of Madame de Genlis, pronounced, in the name of all, an ill- 
concocted discourse, such as might have been made by a 
mediator, an accepted arbiter between the king and the people : 
“ Let us never lose sight of the respect that we owe to the best 
of kings. He offers us peace; can we refuse to accept it?” 
<kc. In the evening, great was the rejoicing in Paris for this 
union of the noble friends of the people. An address to the 
assembly was lying at the Cafe de Foy ; everybody signed it, 
as many as three thousand persons, in haste, and most of them 
without reading it. That article, drawn by an able hand, con¬ 
tained one strange word respecting the Duke of Orleans ; 
“ This Prince, the object of public veneration." Such'a word, 
for such a man, seemed cruelly derisive ; an enemy would not 
have been more bitter. The duke’s awkward agents believed 
apparendy that the boldest eulogium would also be the best paid. 

Thank God ! the grandeur, the immensity of the movement, 
spared the Revolution that unworthy mediator. Ever since 
the 25th, the excitement was so unanimous, and the concord so 
powerful, that the agitators themselves ; hurried along by it, 
were obliged to abandon every pretension of directing it. Paris 
led the leaders. The Catalines of the saloons and cafee had 
only to follow in its train. An authority was suddenly found 
to be in Paris, which had been supposed to be without any chief 
or guide, itie assembly of the electors. On the other hand, as 

the French Guards began to declare themselves, it was easy to 

• 

* Ferrieres, i., p. 52. 

i* Arthur Young, who was dining with him and other deputies, was shocked 
at seeing him laughing in his sleeve. 
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foresee that the new authority would not be wanting in forcei 
To sum up all in one word, these anxious mediators might 
remain quiet; if the assembly was a prisoner at Versailles, it 
had its asylum here, in the very heart of France, and, if neces* 
sary, Piiris for an array. 

The court, trembling with anger and indignation, and still 
more with fear, decided, on the evening of the 26th, to grant 
the re-union of thef orders. The king invited the nobility to it, 
and in order to reserve to himself a means of protesting against 
all that was being done, the Count d’Artois was made to write 
those imprudent words (then untrue): “ The king’s life is in 
danger.” 

On the 27th, therefore, the long-expected union at length 
took place. The rejoicing at Versailles was excessive, foolish, 
and ungovernable. The people made bonfires, and shouted 
“ Five la Beine!'' The queen was obliged to appear in the 
balcony. The crowd then asked her to show them the dauphin, 
as a token of complete reconciliation and oblivion. She con¬ 
sented again, and re-appeared with her child. She did but so 
much the more despise that credulous crowd ; and she sent for 
troops. 

She had taken no part in the union of the orders. And could 
it truly be called a union ? They were still enemies, though 
now assembled in the selfsame hall, brought into contact, and 
looking at one another. The clergy had made their express 
restrictions. The protest of the nobles were brought for¬ 
ward one by one, like so many challenges, and engrissed the 
whole time of the Assembly ; such as came, did not condescend 
to sit, but wandered about, or stood gazing like simple specta¬ 
tors. They did sit, but elsewhere,—in a meeting of their own. 
Many had said that they were leaving, but still remained at 
Versailles ; evidently, they were waiting. 

The Assembly was wasting time. The lawyers, who com¬ 
posed the majority, spoke frequently and at great length, 
trusting too much to language. According to them, if the con¬ 
stitution were but made, everything was saved.*' As if a 
constitution can be anything with a government continually 
conspiring! A paper liberty, written or verbal, whilst despotism 
possesses the power and the sword! This is nonsense,— 
ab»irdity! 
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9dt neither the court nor Paris desired any compromise. 
Everything was inclining towards ^en violence. The military 
gentlemen of the eourt wore impatient to act. M. Du Chatelet, 
the colonel of the French Guards, had already sent to the 
Abbaye eleven of those soldiers who had sworn to obey no 
orders contrary to those of the Assembly. Neither dia he stop 
there, lie wanted to remove them from the military pi-ison, 
and send them to the one for thieves, to.»that horrible sink, 
gaol and hospital at once, which subjected to the same lash the 
galley-slaves and the vm^iens.* The terrible case of Latude, 
cast there to die, had revealed Bicetre,—thrown the first 
light upon it; and a recent book, by Mirabeau, had filled every 
heart with disgust and every mind with terror.t And it was 
there they were going to imprison men whose greatest offence 
was to wish to be only the soldiers of the law. 

The very day they were to be transferred to Bicetre, the 
news reached the Palais Royal. A young man standing upon 
a chair, called out, “ To the Abbaye ! and let us deliver those 
who would not fire upon the people! ” Soldiers offer themselves; 
but the citizens thank them, and go alone. The crowd increases 
on the road, and is joined by workmen with strong iron bars. 
At the Abbaye, they were four thousand in number. They 
burst open the wicket, and break down the large inside doors 
with their mallets, axes, and crow-bars. The victims are 
liberated. As they were going out, they met a body of hussars 
and dragoons, who were arriving full gallop with their swords 
drawn. The people rush at their bridles ; an explanation 
ensues ; ^he soldiers will not massacre the soldiers’ deliverers ; 
they sheathe their swords, and take off their helmets; wine is 
brought; and they all drink together to the king and the nation. 

Everybody in the prison was set at liberty at the same time. 
The crowd conduct their conquest home,—to the Palais Royal. 
Among the prisoners delivered, they carried off an old soldier 
who had been rotting many years in the Abbaye, and was no 

* Will it be believed that in 1790, they still executed at Bicetre the old 
barbarous ordiifances which prescribed that the medical treatment of such pa¬ 
tients should begin by a flagellation ? The celebrated doctor Cullorier stated 
the fact to one of my friends. 

+ Observations d'un Anglais far Bicetre, trad, et commenUes pa^ 
MirabeaUf 1788. 
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longer able to walk. The poor fellow, who had so long bev^n ncs 
customed to receive nothir^ but ill-treatment, was overpowered 
by his emotion : “I shall die, gentlemen, said he, “ so much 
kindness will kill me ! ” 

There was only one great criminal among them, and he was 
taken back to prison. All the others, citizens, soldiers, and 
prisoners, formifig an immense procession, arrive at the Patois 
Royal. There th^y place a table in the garden, and make them 
all sit down. The difficulty was to lodge them. They house 
them for the night in the Theatre des Variete's, and mount 
guard at the door. The next morning, they were located in 
an hotel, under the arcades, and paid for and fed by the people. 
All night, either side of Paris had been illuminated, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Abbaye and the Palais Royal. Citizens, work¬ 
men, rich and poor, dragoons, hussars, and French Guards, all 
walked about together, and no other noise was heard but the 
shouts of “ Vice la nation ! ” They all gave themselves up to the 
transports of that fraternal union, to their dawning confidence 
in the birth of libtfrty. 

Early in the morning, the young men were at Versailles, at 
the doors of the Assembly, There, everything wore a freezing 
aspect. A military insurrection and a prison broken open, 
appeared, at Versailles, most ill-omened. Mirabeau, avoiding 
the chief question, proposed an address to the Parisians, to 
advise them to be orderly. They at length came to the con- 
.clusion (not very comfortable for those who claimed the inter¬ 
ference of the Assembly) of declaring that the aflair belonged 
to nobody but the king, and all they could do was tb implore 
his clemency. 

This vvas on the 1st of July. On the 2nd, the king wrote,— 
not to the Assembly, but to the Archbishop of Paris,—that if the 
culprits returned to prison, he might pardon them. The crowd 
considered this promise so unsatisfactory, that they repaired to 
the Hotel-de-Ville and demanded of the electors what they were 
to believe. The latter hesitated a long time ; but the crowd 
insisted ; and was increasing every instant. An hour after 
midnight, the electors promise to go on the morrow to 
Versailles, and not to return without the 'pardon. Trusting to 
. their word, the liberated again returned to prison, and were 
soon enlarged. 
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'fhis was not a state of peace. Paris was surrounded by 
war; all the foreign troops had arrived. The old Marshal De 
Broglie, that Hertules and Achilles of the old monarchy, had 
been called to command them. The queen had sent for 
Breteuil, her confidential man, the ex-ambassador at^ Vienna, 
a valiant penman, but who, for noise and bravado, was equal 
to any swordsman. “ His big manly voice sounded like energy; 
he used to step heavily and stamp with his^oot, as if he would 
conjure an army out of the earth. 

All this warlike preparation at length aroused the Assembly. 
Mirabeau, who had read on the 27tli an address for peace, 
without being listened to, now proposed a new one for the 
removal of the troops ; that sonorous and harmonious speech, 
extremely flattering for the king, was very much relished by 
the Assembly. The best thing it contained, a demand for a 
citizen guard, was the only part they suppressed.* 

The Paris electors, who had been the first to make this 
request now rejected by the Assembly, resumed it energetically 
on the 10th of July. Carra, in a very abstract dissertation, in 
the manner of Sieyes, set forth tho right of the Commune,— 
an imprescriptible right, and, said he, even anterior to that of 
the monarchyy which right specially comprehends that of self- 
protection. Bonneville demanded, in his own name, and in 
that of his friend Fauchet, that they should pass on from theory 
to practice, and think of constituting themselves as a coin- 
niune, preserving jyrovisionally the pretended municipal body. 
Charton ^wished moreover the sixty districts to be assembled 
again, their decisions to be transmitted to the National As¬ 
sembly, and a correspondence to he formed with the chief cities 
of the kingdom. All these bold motions were made in the 
great hall of Saint-Jean, in tho Hotel de Ville, in presence of 
an immense multitude. Paris seemed to crowd fondly about 
this authority which it had created, and to trust to no other; it 
wanted to obtain from it the permission to organize and arm 
itself, and thus to work out its own salvation. 

• 

* It is not unlikely that the Duke of Orleans, seeing that his mediation 
was by rii) means solicited, urged Mirabeau to speak, in order to perplex tho 
court, before it had completed its preparations for war. M. Droz assigns to 
this period tho first connexion of Mirabeau with Laclos, and the money he 
received from him. 

K 
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The weakness of the National Assembly was not calculated 
to give it comfort. On th5 11th of July it had received the 
king’s answer to the address, and remained satisfied with it. 
Yet, what was the answer? That the troops were there to secure 
the liber/y of the Assembly ; but that, if they gave umbrage, 
the king would transfer it to Noyon or Soissons; that is, would 
place it between two or three divisions of the army. Mirabeah 
could not prevail onUhem to insist on the troops being removed. 
It was evident that the junction of the five hundred deputies of 
the clergy and nobility had enervated the Assembly. It set 
the grand business aside, and gave its attention to a declara¬ 
tion of the rights of man presented by Lafayette. 

One of the moderate, most moderate members, the philan¬ 
thropic Guillotin, went to Paris on purpose to communicate this 
state of tranquillity to the assembly of the electors. That honest 
man, doubtless deceived, assured them that everything was 
going on prosperously, and that M. Neeker was stronger than 
ever. That excellent news was hailed with loud applause, and 
the electors, no less duped than the Assembly, amused them¬ 
selves in like manner with admiring the declaration of rights 
which, by good fortune, was also just brought from Ver¬ 
sailles. That very day, whilst honest Guillotin was speak¬ 
ing, M. Neeker, dismissed, was already very far on his road to 
Brussels. 

When Neeker received the order to depart immediately, it 
was three o’clock, and he was sitting down to table. The poor 
man, who always so tenderly embraced the ministry, and never 
left it without weeping, contrived however to restrain his emo¬ 
tion before his guests, and to keep his countenance. After 
dinner he departed with his wife, without even giving notice to 
his daughter, and took the nearest way out of the country,— 
the road to the Netherlands. The queen’s party, shameful to 
relate, were anxious to have him arrested ; they were so little 
acquainted with Neeker, that they were afraid he might dis¬ 
obey the king, and throw himself into Paris. 

MM. de Broglie and de Breteuil, the first day they were 
summoned, had themselves been frightened to see the dangers 
into which they were running. Broglie was unwilliftg that 
Neeker should be sent away. Breteuil is said to have ex¬ 
claimed ; Give us then a hundred thousand men -and a 
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hundred millions.” ** You shall l|ave them,” said the queen. 
And they set abo^t secretly fabricating paper-money.* 

M. de Broglie, taken unawares, stooping beneath his burden 
of seventy-one years, hustled about but did nothing. Orders 
and counter-orders flew to and fro. Ilis mansion was the head¬ 
quarters, full of scribes, ordinances, and ai(fes-de-camp, ready 
to mount on horse-back. ** They made ^ut a list of general 
ofllcers and drew up an order of battle. ”t 

The military authorities were not too well agreed among 
themselves. There were no less than three commanders. 
Broglie, who was about -to be minister, Puysegur, who was so 
still, and lastly Besenval, who had had for eight years the 
command of the provinces of the interior, and to whom they 
jnated unceremoniously that he would have to obey the 
old marshal. Besenval explained to him the dangerous posi¬ 
tion of things, and that they were not en campagne, but before 
a city of eight hundred thousand souls in a state of feverish 
excitement. Broglie would not listen to him. Strong in his 
conceit of his Seven Years’ War, being acquainted with nothing 
but soldiers and physical force, full of contempt for citizens, he 
felt perfectly convinced that at the mere sight of an uniform the 
people would run away. He did not consider it necessary to 
send troops to Paris; he merely surrounded it with foreign 
regiments, being quite unconcerned about thus increasing tlio 
popular excitement. All those German soldiers presented the 
appearance of a Swiss or an Austrian invasion. The outlandish 
names of the regiments sounded harsh to the ear: Royal- 
Cravate was at Charenton, Reinach and Diesbach at Sevres, 
Nassau at Versailles, Salis-Samade at Issy, the hussars of 
Bercheny at the Military School; at other stations were Cha- 
teauvieux, Esterazy, Roemer, <kc. 

The Bastille, sufficiently defended by its thick walls, had 
just received a reinforcement of Swiss soldiers. It had ammu¬ 
nition and a monstrous quantity of gunpowder, enough to blow 
up the town. The cannon, mounted en hatterie upon the towers 
ever since the 30th of June, frowned upon Paris, and ready 
loaded„thrust their menacing jaws between the battlements. 

• “ Several of my colleagues told me they had seen printed ones.”—Bailly, i. 
pp. 3fi,5, 33!. 
t Besenval, ii., 359, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'insurrection of PARIS. 

Danger of Paris.—Explosion of Paris, July 12tli, 1789.—Inaction of Ver¬ 
sailles.—Provocation of tho Troops; Paris arms.—The National Assembly 
applies in vain to the King, July 13th.—The Electors of Paris authorise 
tlie People to arm.— Organisation of the Citizen Guard.—Hesitation of 
the Electors. — The People seize on the Powder Magazines and search 
for Guns.—Security of tlie Court. 

From the 23r(l of June to the 12th of July, from the king’s 
menace to the outbreak of the people, there was a strange 
}»ause. It was, says an observer of those days, a stormy, heavy, 
gloomy time, like a feveiish, painful dream, full of illusions and 
anxiety. There were false alarms, false news, and all sorts of 
fables and inventions. People knew, but nothing for certain. 
Tlioy wished to account for and guess at everything. Profound 
causes were discovered even in indifferent things. Partial 
risings began, without any author or project, of their own 
accord, from a general fund of distrust and sullen anger. The 
ground was burning, and as if undermined ; and, underneath, 
you might hear already the grumbling of the volcano. 

We have seen that, at the very first assembly of the electors, 
Bonneville had cried: “To arms!”—a strange cry in that 
assembly of the notables of Paris, and which expireciof itself, 
klany were indignant, others smiled, and one of them said pro¬ 
phetically : “Young man, postpone your motion for a fortnight. ” 
To arms ? What, against a ready organised army at the 
gates ? To arms ? when that army could so easily famish the 
city, when famine was already beginning to he felt, and when 
the crowd was hourly growing larger at the doors of the bakers. 
The poor of the neighbouring country were flocking to town by 
every road, wan and ragged, leaning on their long walking- 
staffs. A mass of twenty thousand beggars, employed at 
Montmartre, was suspended over the town ; and if Pan’s made 
a movement, this other army might come down. A few had 
already attempted to burn and pillage the barrier-houses. 

It was almost certain that the court would strike the first 
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Wow. It was necessary for it to compel the king to lay aside 
his scruples, his hankering for peaie, and do away at once with 
every compromise. To effect this it was necessary fo conquer. 

Young officers in the hussars, such as Sombreuil and Polig- 
nac, went even into the Palais Royal to defy the ojjpwd, and 
Ipft it sword in hand. Evidently, the cour^ fancied itself too 
strong ; it wished for violence.* 

On Sunday morning, July 12th, nobody at Paris, up to 10 
o’clock, had yet heard of Seeker’s dismissal. The first who 
spoke of it in the Palais Royal was called an aristocrat, and 
insulted. But the news is confirmed ; it spreads ; and so 
does the fury of the people. It was then noon, and tlie can¬ 
non of the Palais Royal was fired. It is impossible,” says 
the Ami du Roi^ to express the gloomy feeling of tcri-or 
which pervaded every soul on hearing that report.” A young 
man, Camille Desmoulins, rushed from the Cafe de Foy, leaped 
upon a table, drew a sword, and showed a pistol:—“ To 
arms! ” cried he ; ** the Germans in the Champ de Mars will 
enter Paris to-night, to butcher the inhabitants ! Let us hoist 
a cockade ! ” He tore down a leaf from a tree, and stuck it 
in his hat: everybody followed his example ; and the trees 
were stripped of their leaves. 

** No theatres ! no dancing ! This is a day of mourning ! ” 
They go and fetch, from a collection of wax-figures, a bust of 
Necker ; others, ever at hand to seize the opportunity, add 
one of the Duke of Orleans. They cover them with crape, and 
carry tjjem through Paris : the procession, armed with staves, 
swords, pistols, and hatchets, proceeds first up the Rue Riche¬ 
lieu, then turning the houlemrdy and the streets St. Martin, 
Saint-Denis, and Saint-Ilonore, arrives at the Place Ven- 
dome. There, in front of the hotels of the farmers of the 
revenue, a detachment of dragoons was waiting for the people ; 
it charged them, put them to flight, and destroyed their Necker; 
one of the French guards, unarmed, stood his ground, and was 
killed. 

Take care,” said Doctor Marat, a philanthropic physician, in one of the 
innumlrable pamphlets of the day, “ take care, consider what would he the 
fatal consequences of a seditious movement. If you are so unfortunate as to 
engage in it, you are treated as rebels; blood flows,” This presence not 
conspicuous in many people. 
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The barriers, which were scarcely finished,—those oppressiro 
little bastilles of the farmeis of the revenue,—were attacked 
everywhere on that same Sunday, by the {Teople, and but ill- 
defended by the troops, who however killed a few persons. 
They were burnt during the night. 

The court, so near Paris, could not be ignorant of what was 
passing. It remained motionless, and sent neither orders nor 
troops. Apparently, it was waiting till the disturbance, increas¬ 
ing to rebellion and war, should give it what the Reveillon riot 
(too soon appeased) had not been able to give—a specious pre¬ 
text for dissolving the Assembly. Therefore, it allowed Paris 
to go on doing mischief at pleasure. It guarded well Ver¬ 
sailles, the bridged of Sevres and Saint-Cloud, cut off all 
communication, and believed itself sure of being able, if things 
came to the worst, to famish the city of Paris. As for itself, 
surrounded by troops, of which two-thirds were German, what 
had it to fear ? Nothing, but to lose France, 

The minister of Paris (there was one still) remained at Ver¬ 
sailles. The other authorities, the lieutenant of police, Fles- 
selles the provost, and Berthier the intendant, appeared equally 
inactive. Flessclles, summoned to court, was unable to go 
there ; but it is likely he received instructions.* 

Besenval, the commander, without any responsibility, since 
he could act only by the orders of Broglie, remained idly at 
the Military School. lie durst not make use of the French 
guards, and kept them confined. But he had several detach¬ 
ments of different corps, and three disposable regim^ts, one 
of Swiss, and two of German cavalry. Towards the after¬ 
noon, seeing the riot increasing, he posted his Swiss in the 
Champs-Eli/sees with four pieces of cannon, and drew up his 
cavalry on the Place Louis XV. 

Before evening, before the hour at which people return home 
on Sunday, the crowd was coming back by the Champs-Elys^es, 
and filling the gardens of the Tuileries ; they were, for the 
most part, quiet people taking their walk, families who wanted 
to return home early “ because there had been disturbances.” 
However, the sight of those Gerrnan soldiers, drawn up in 

As we leam from the king himself. S his fii’st reply (July 14 th) ta 
tlie National Assembly. 
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order of battle on the spot, necessarily excited some indigna¬ 
tion, Some of the men abusedtthem, and children threw 
stones.* Then Besenval, fearing at lengtli lest he should be 
reproached at Versailles with having done nothing, gave the 
insensate, barbarous order, so like his thoughtlessness, to drive 
the people forward with the dragoons. Thej could iot move 
ih that dense crowd without trampling on some of them. Their 
colonel, prince of Lambesc, entered the T^iileries, at first at a 
slow pace. lie was stopped by a barricade of chairs ; and 
being assailed by a shower of bottles and stones, he fired upon 
the crowd. The if omen shrieked, and tlie men tried to shut 
the gates behind the prince. He had the presence of mind to 
retire. One man was thrown down and trampled upon ; and 
an old man whilst trying to escape was grievously wounded. 

The crowd, rushing out of the Tuileries, with exclamations 
of horror and indignation, filled Paris with the account of this 
brutality, of those Germans driving their horses against women 
and children, and even the old man wounded, so *Jiey said, by 
the hand of the prince himself. Then they run to the gun¬ 
smiths and take whatever they find. They hasten also to the 
Hotel de Ville to demand arms and ring the alarm-bell. No 
municipal magistrate was at his post. A few clectoi's, of their 
own good-will, repaired thither about six in the evening, 
occupied their reserved seats in the great hall, and tried to calm 
the multitude. But behind that crowd, already entered, there 
was another in the square, shouting ‘‘ Arms ! ” who believed 
the town possessed a secret arsenal, and were threatening to 
burn everything. They overpowered the guard, invaded the 
hall, pushed down the barriers, and pressed the electors as far 
as their bureau. Then they related to them a thousand 
accounts at once of what has just happened. The electoi s 
could not refuse the arms of the city guards ; but the cro^Yd 

• If there had been any pistols fired by the people, or any dragoons wounded, 
as Besenval has stated, Deseze, his very clever defender, would not have failed 
to make the most of it in his Ob.servations sur le rapport d"accusation. See 
this report ii*Ae HisUiire Parlementaire, iv., p. 69 ; and Deseze, at the end 
^ Besenval, ii,, p. 369. Who is to be believed, Deseze, who pietends that 
jBcsenval gave no orders, or Besenval, who confesses before bis judges that he 
had a strong desire to drive away that crowd, and that he grve orders to 
cliarge ?— Part., ii., p. 89. 
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had sought, found, and taken them ; and already a man in hIs 
shirt, without either shoes *"or stockings, had taken the place 
of the sentinel, and with his gun on his shoulder was resolutely 
mounting guard at the door of the hall.'*^ 

The ejectors declined the responsibility of authorising the 
insurrection. T,hey only granted the convocation of the 
districts, and sent a few of their friends ** to the posts of the 
armed citizens, to aitreat them, in the name of their native 
land, to suspend riotous meetings and acts of violence.” They 
had begun that evening in a very serious manner. Some 
French guards having escaped from their barracks, formed in 
the Palais Royal, marched against the Germans, and avenged 
their comrade. They killed three of the cavalry on the boule¬ 
vard, and then marched to the Place Louis XV., which they 
found evacuated. 

On Monday, July 13th, Guillotin the deputy, with two 
electors, went to Versailles, and entreated the Assembly to 
“concur in establishing a citizen guard.” They gave a 
terrible description of the crisis of Paris. The Assembly 
voted two deputations, one to the king, the otJier to the city. 
That to the king obtained from him only a cold unsatisfactory 
answer, and a very strange one when blood was flowing : 
That he could make no alterations in the measures he had 
taken, that he was the only judge of their necessities, and 
that the presence of the deputies at Paris could do no good. 
The indignant Assembly decreed ;—Ist, that M. Necker bore 
with him the regret of the nation; 2ndly, that it ins^ted on 
the removal of the troops ; 3rdly, that not only the ministers, 
but the king’s counsellors, of whatever 7'ank t\\Gj wei'e 

personally responsible for the present misfortunes ; 4thly, that 
no power had the right to pronounce the infamous word “bank¬ 
ruptcy.” The third article sufficiently designated the queen 
and the princes, and the last branded them with reproach. 
The Assembly thus resumed its noble attitude; unarmed in the 
middle of the troops, without any other support than the law, 
threatened that very evening to be dispersed or made away 

Proch-Verbal des Plecteurs, i., p. 180. Compare Dussaulx, CEdhre des 
Sept Jours, Dussaulx, who wrote some time after, o'ten inverts the order of 
the facts. 
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with, it yet bravely branded its enemies on their brow with 
their true name ; bankrupts. 

After that vote,•the Assembly had but one asylum—the 
Assembly itself, the room it occupied ; beyond that, it had not 
an inch of ground in the world ; not one of its membej^ durst 
any longer sleep at home. It feared also lest the court should 
seize upon its archives. On the preceding evening, Sunday, 
Gr^goire, one of the secretaries, had folded up, sealed, and 
hidden all the papers in a house at Versailles.! 

On Monday he presided, per interim, and sustained by his 
courage the weak-hearted, hy reminding them of the Tennis- 
Court, and the words of the Roman : “ Fearless amid the crush 
of worlds.” (Impavidum ferient ruinse.) 

The sitting was declared permanent, and it continued for 
seventy-two hours. M. Lafayette, who had contributed not a 
little to the vigorous decree, was named vice-president. 

Meanwhile Paris was in the utmost anxiety. The Faubourg 
Saint-Honore expected every moment to see the troops enter. 
In spite of the efforts of the electors, who ran about all night to 
make the people lay down their arms, everybody was arming; 
nobody was disposed to receive the Croats and the Hungarian 
hussars peaceably, and to carry the keys to the queen. As 
early as six o’clock on Monday morning, all the bells in every 
Church sounding alarm, a few electors repaired to the Hotel- 
de-Ville, found the crowd already assembled, and sent it off to 
the different districts. At eight o’clock, seeing the people were 
in earnesfi they affirmed that the citizen guard was authorised, 
which was not yet the case. The people were perpetually 
shouting for arms. To which the electors reply: If the town 
has any, they can only be obtained through the mayor. “Well 
then,” cried they, “ send for him ! ” 

The mayor, or provost, Flesselles, was on that day summoned 
to Versailles by the king, and to the II6tel-de-Ville by the 
people. Whether he durst not refuse the summons of the crowd, 
or thought he could better serve the King at Paris, he went to 
the H6tel-df-Ville, was applauded in La Greve, and said in a 

* Thejf were going to make payments with a paper-money, without any 
other guarantee than the signature of an insolvent king 8ee ante, p. 131. 

t Mimoires de Qi egom^ i., p. 382 
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fatherly tone: “You shall be satisfied, my friends, 1 ain your 
father,” He declared inHhe hall that he would preside only 
by election of the people. Thereupon, a#fresh burst of en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Though there was as yet no Parisian army, they were already 
discussing who ghould be its general. The American Moreau 
de Saint-Mery, the president of the electors, pointed to a b\ist 
of Lafayette, and that name was received wnth applause. Others 
proposed and obtained that the command should be offered to 
the Duke d’Aumont, who demanded twenty-four hours for 
reflection, and then refused. The second in command was the 
Marquis de la Salle, a well-tried soldier, a patriotic writer, full 
of devotion and probity. 

All this was wasting time, and the crowd was in a fever of 
impatience; it was in a hurry to be armed, and not without 
reason. The beggars of Montmartre, throwing away their 
spades, came down upon the town ; crowds of unkno^^n 
vagrants were prowling about. The frightful misery of the 
rural districts had poured, from all sides, their starving popula¬ 
tions towards Paris : it was peopled by famine. 

That same morning, on a report that there was some corn at 
Saint-Lazare, the crowd ran thither, and found indeed an 
enormous quantity of flour, amassed by the good friars, enough 
to load more than fifty carts which were driven to market. They 
broke open everything, and ate and drank what was in the 
house ; however, they carried nothing away; the first who 
attempted to do so, was hung by the people themselves. 

The prisoners of Saint-Lazare had escaped. Those of La 
Force who had been imprisoned for debt were set at liberty. 
The criminals of Le Chatelet wanted to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and were already breaking down the doors. The 
gaoler called in a band of the people who were passing ; it 
entered, fired upon the rebels, and forced them to become 
orderly again. 

The arms of the store-room were carried off, but subsequently 
all restored. 

The electors, being unable to defer the arming any longer, 
attempted to keep it within limits. They voted, and •the pro¬ 
vost pronounced : That each of the sixty districts should elect 
ai^d arm two hundred men, and that all the rest should be dis- 
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armed. It was an army of twelve thousand respectable persons, 
wonderfully good for police, but very iSad for the defence. Paris 
would have been gi\%n up. In the afternoon of the same day, it 
was decided : That the Parisian police should consist of forty- 
eight thousand men. The cockade was to be of the colours of 
the city, blue and red.* This decree was c(jnfirmed on the 
same day by all the districts. 

A permanent committee is named to watt;h night and day 
over public order. It is formed of electors. “ Why electors 
alone?” said a man, stepping forward. “ Why, whom would 
you have named ? ” “ Myself,” said he. lie was appointed 

by acclamation. 

The provost then ventured to put a very serious question : 
“ To whom shall the oath be taken ? ” ‘‘To the Assembly of 
the Citizens,” exclaimed an elector with energy. 

The question of subsistence was as urgent as that of arms. 
The lieutenant of police, on being summoned by the electors, 
said that the supplies of corn were entirely beyond his 
jui’isdiction. The town was necessarily obliged to think about 
obtaining provisions as it could. The roads in every direction 
were occupied with troops ; it was necessary for the farmers 
and traders who brought their merchandise to run the risk of 
l>assing through military posts and camps of foreigners, who 
spoke nothing but German, And even supposing they did arrive, 
they met with a thousand difficulties in re-passing the barriers. 

Paris was evidently to die of hunger, or conquer, and to 
conquer irj one day. IIow was this miracle to be expected ? 
It had the enemy in the very town, in the Bastille, and at the 
Military School, and every barrier besieged; the French 
guards, except a small number, remained in their barracks, 
and had not yet made up their minds. That the miracle 
should be wrought by the Parisians quite alone, was almost 
ridiculous to suppose. They had the reputation of being a 
gentle, quiet, good-natured sort of population. That such 
people should become, all of a sudden, an army, and a warlike 
army, was most unlikely. 

This was certainly the opinion of the cool-headed notables 

* But as they were also those of the house of Orleans, white, the old 
colour of France, was added, on the proposal of M. de Lafayette.—See his 
M4mo{rc9^ ii., p. 266. “ I give you,” said he, “a cockade which will go roufld 
the world.” 
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and citizens who compose^ the committee of the town. They 
wanted to gain time, and not to increase the immense respon¬ 
sibility which weighed already upon thefli. They had go¬ 
verned Paris ever since the 12th ; was it as electors ? did 
the elettoral power extend so far ? They expected every mo¬ 
ment to see tha old Marshal de Broglie arrive with all ,his 
troops to call them to account. Hence their hesitation, and 
their conduct so long equivocal; hence, also, the distrust of 
the people, who found in them their principal obstacle, and did 
business without them. 

About the middle of the day, the electors who had been sent 
to Versailles, returned with the king’s threatening answer, and 
the decree of the Assembly. 

There was nothing left but war. The envoys had met on 
the road the green cockade, the colour o£ the Count d’Artois. 
They had passed through the cavalry and all the German 
troops stationed along the road in their white Austrian cloaks. 

The situation of things was terrible, unprovided for, almost 
hopeless, considering the materials. But the courage of the 
people was immense; everybody felt his heart waxing hourly 
stronger within his bosom. They all marched to the H6tel- 
de-Ville, to offer themselves for the fight ; there were whole 
corporations, whole quarters of the town forming legions of 
volunteers. The company of arquebusiers offered its services. 
The school of surgery came forward with Boyer at its head ; 
the Basoche wanted to take the lead and fight in the vanguard: 
all those young men swore they would die to the las^ man. 

Fight ? But with what ? Without arms, guns, and powder ? 

The arsenal was said to be empty. The people however 
were not so easily satisfied. An invalid and a peruke-maker 
kept watch in the neighbourhood ; and soon they saw a large 
quantity of powder brought out, which was going to be em¬ 
barked for Rouen. They ran to the H6tel-de-Ville, and 
obliged the electors to command the powder to be brought. A 
brave ahhe undertook the dangerous mission of guarding it and 
distributing it among the people.* 

* This heroic man was the Lefebvre d’Ormesson. NohoSy rendered 
a greater service to the Revolution and the city of Paris. He remained forty- 
ej^ht hours upon that volcano, among madmen fighting for the powder; they 
fired at him a&veral times; a drunken man went and smoked upon the odcd 

casks, &C. 
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Nothing was now wanting but guns. It was well known 
that there was a large magazine of fticm in Paris, Berthier, 
the intendant, had Caused tliirty thousand to be imported, and 
had commanded two hundred thousand cartridges to be made. 
The provost could not possibly be ignorant of these^ active 
me^isures at the intendant*s office. Urged t^ point out the 
depot, he said the manufactory at Charleville had promised 
him thirty thousand guns, and moreover, twdve thousand were 
momentarily expected. To support this falsehood, waggons 
inscribed with the word J rtillerie are seen passing through La 
Greve. These must evidently be the guns. The provost 
orders the cases to be stowed in the magazines. But he must 
have French guards to distribute them. The people run to 
the barracks ; but, as they might have expected, the officers' 
will not give a single soldier. So the electors must distribute 
the guns themselves. They open the cases ! Judge what 
they find. Rags ! The fury of the people knows no bounds ; 
they shout out “ Treason !” Flessellcs, not knowing what to 
say, thinks it best to send them to the Celestin and the Char« 
treux friars, saying:—“The monks have arms concealed.’* 
Another disappointment: the Chartreux friars open and show 
everything ; and not a gun is found after the closest search. 

The electors authorised the districts to manufacture fifty 
thousand pikes ; they were forged in thirty-six hours ; yet 
even that dispatch seemed too slow for such a crisis- Every¬ 
thing might be decided in the night. The people, who always 
knew thijigs^when their leaders did not, heard, in the evening, 
of the grand depot of guns at the Invalides. The deputies of 
one district went, the same evening, to Besenval, the com¬ 
mandant, and Sombreuil, the governor of the Ilbtel. “ I will 
write to Versailles about it,” said Besenval, coldly. Accord¬ 
ingly, he gave notice to the Marshal de Broglie. Most strange 
to say, ho received no answer! 

This inconceivable silence was doubtless owing, as it has 
been alleged, to the complete anarchy that reigned in the 
council: al4 differing on every point, excepting a very decided 
one, the dissolution of the National Assembly, It was like¬ 
wise owing, in my opinion, to the misconception of the court, 
who, over cunning and subtle, looked upon that great insur¬ 
rection as the effect of a petty intrigue, believed that ^he 
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Palais Royal did everything, and that Orleans paid for all. A 
puerile explanation. Is it possible to bribe millions of men ? 
Had the duke paid also the insurrection^ at Lyons and in 
Dauphin^, which, at that very moment, had loudly refused to 
pay thn^taxes ? Had he bribed the cities of Brittany, which 
were rising up ift arms, or the soldiers, who, at Rennes, refused 
to fire upon the citizens ? 

The prince’s cfflgy had, it is true, been carried in triumph. 
But the prince himself had come to Versailles to surrender 
to his enemies, and to protest that he was as much afraid of 
the riot as anybody, or even more so. lie was requested to 
have the goodness to sleep at the castle. The court, having 
him under its hand, thought it held fast the fabricator of the 
whole machination, and felt more at its ease. The old mai-- 
shal, to whom all the military forces were intrusted at that 
moment, surrounded himself well with troops, held the king in 
safety, put Versailles, which nobody thought of, in a state of 
defence, and looking upon the insurrection of Paris as so much 
smoke, left it to subside of itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE, JULY 14, 1789. 

Difficulty of taking the Bastille.—The Idea of the Attack belongs to t,he 
People.—Hatred of the People towards the Bastille.—The |Toy of the 
World on hearing of the taking of the Bastille.—The People carry off 
the Guns from the Invalidcs.—The Bastille was in a State of Defence.— 
Thuriot summons the Bastille to surrender.—The Electors send to it 
uselessly several Deputations.—Last Attack ; Elie, Hulin,—Danger of 
Delay.—The People believe themselves betrayed; they menace the 
Provost and the Electors.—The Conquerors at the H6tel-de-Ville.— 
How the Bastille surrendered.—Death of the Governor.—Prisoners put 
to Death,—Prisoners Pardoned.—Clemency of the People. 

Versailles, with an organised government, a king, ministers, 
a general, and an army, was all hesitation, doubt, linccrtaintly, 
and in a state of the most complete moral anarchy. 

Paris, all commotion, destitute of every legal authority, and 
in the utmost confusion, attained, on the 14th of July, what is 
morally the highest degree of order,—unanimity of feeling. 
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On the Paris thought only of defending itself; on the 
14th, it attacked. ^ 

On the evening if the 13th, some doubt still existed, but 
none remained in the morning. The evening had been stormy, 
agitated by a whirlwind of ungovernable frenzy. The morning 
was still and serene,—an awful calm. , 

VV'ith daylight, one idea dawned upon Paris, and all 
were illumined with the same ray of hopeJ» A light broke 
upon every mind, and the same voice thrilled through every 
heart: “ Go ! and thou shalt take the Bastille ! ” That was 
impossible, unreasonable, preposterous. And yet everybody 
believed it. And the thing was done. 

The Bastille, though an old fortress, was nevertheless 
impregnable, unless besieged for several days and with an 
abundance of artillery. The people had, in that crisis, neither 
the time nor the means to make a regular siege. Had they 
done so, the Bastille had no cause for fear, having enough 
provisions to wait for succour so near at hand, and an im¬ 
mense supply of ammunition. Its walls, ten feet thick at 
the top of the towers, and thirty or forty at the base, might 
long laugh at cannon-balls ; and its batteries firing down upon 
Paris, could, in the meantime, demolish the whole of the Marais 
and the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. Its towers, pierced with 
windows and loop-holes, protected by double and triple gratings, 
enabled the garrison, in full security, to make a dreadful 
carnage of its assailants. 

The atock on the Bastille was by no means reasonable. It 
was an act of faith. 

Nobody proposed ; but all believed, and all acted. Along the 
streets, the quays, the bridges, and the boulevards, the crowd 
shouted to the crowd : “ To the Bastille ! The Bastille! ” And 
the tolling of the tocsin thundered in every ear; d la Bastille J" 
Nobody, I repeat, gave the impulse. The orators of the Palais 
Royal passed the time in drawing up a list of proscription, in 
\;ondemning the queen to death, as well as Madame de Polignac, 
Artois, Fles^elles the provost, and others. The names of the 
conquerors of the Bastille do not include one of these makers 
of motibns. The Palais Royal was not the starting-point, 
neither was it to the Palais Royal that the conquerors brought 
back the spoils and prisoners. 
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Still less had the electors, assembled in the Hotcl-de^ V'ille, 
the idea of the attack. On the contrary, in order to prevent 
it, as ^vell as the carnage which the Bastglle could so easily 
make, they ^Yent so far as to promise the governor, that if he 
withdraw his cannon ho should not be attacked. The electors 
did not behav(j treacherously, though they were accused of 
having done so ; hut they had no faith. ‘ 

Who had ? T^liey who had also the devotion and the 
strength to accomplish their faith. Who ? Why, the people, 
—everybody. 

Old men who have had the happiness and the misery to see 
all that has happened in this unprecedented half century, in 
which ages seem to be crowded together, declare, that the 
grand and national achievements of the Republic and the 
Empire, had nevertheless a partial non-unanimous character, 
but that the 14th of July alone was the day of the whole 
people. Then let that grand day remain ever one of the 
eternal fHes of the human race, not only as having been the 
first of deliverance, but as having been superlatively the day 
of concord! 

What had happened during that short night, on which 
nobody slept, for every uncertainty and difference of opinion to 
disappear with the shades of darkness, and all to have the 
same thoughts in the morning ? 

What took place at the Palais Royal and the II6tel-de- 
Ville is well known ; but what would be far more important 
to know, is, what took place on the domestic hearth of the 

there indeed, as we may sufficiently divine by what 
followed, there every heart summoned the past to its day ot 
judgment, and every one, before a blow was struck, pronounced 
its irrevocable condemnation. History returned that night a 
long history of sufferings to the avenging instinct of the people. 
The souls of fathers who, for so many ages, had suffered and 
died in silence, descended into their sons, and spoke. 

0 brave men, you who till then had been s(^ patient, bo 
pacific, who, on that day, were tp inflict the heavy blow of 
Providence, did not the sight of your families, wh(jse only 
resource is in you, daunt your hearts ? Far from it : gazing 
oi^ce more at your slumbering children, those children for 


people 

For 
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whom that day was to create a destiny, your expanding minds 
embraced the free generations ariling from their cradle, and 
felt at that inoinellt the whole battle of the future ! 

The future and the past both gave the same reply; both cried 
Advance ! And what is beyond all time,—beyond tl^e future 
and the past,—immiitalde right said the samtj. The immortal 
sentiment of the Just imparted a temper of adamant to the flutter¬ 
ing heart of man ; it said to him : “ Go in pence ; what matters? 
Whatever may happen, I am with thee, in death or victory ! ” 

And yet what was the Bastille to them ? The lower orders 
seldom or never entered it. Justice spoke to them, and, 
a voice that speaks Still louder to the heart, the voice of 
humanity and mercy ; that still small voice which seems so weak 
but that overthrows towers, had, for ten years, been shaking 
the very foundations of the doomed Bastille. 

Let the truth be told ; if any one had the glory of causing 
its downfall, it was that intrepid woman who wrought so long 
for the deliverance of Latude against all the ])owers in the 
world. Royalty refused, and the nation forced it to pardon ; 
that woman, or that hero, was crowned in a public solemnity. 
To crown her who had, so to speak, forced open the state- 
prisons, was already branding them with infamy, devoting 
them to public execration, and demolishing them in the hearts 
and desires of mem That woman had shaken the Bastille to 
Its foundations. 

From that day, the people of the town and the faubourg, 
who, in ^at much-frequented quarter, were ever passing and re¬ 
passing in its shadow, never failed to curse it.* And well did 
it deserve their hatred. There were many other prisons, but 
this one was the abode of capricious arbitrariness, wanton 
despotism, and ecclesiastical and bureaucratical inquisition. 
The court, so devoid of religion in that age, had made the 
Bastille a dungeon for free minds,—the prison of thought. 
Less crowded during the reign of Louis XVI., it had become 
more cruel; the prisoners were deprived of their walk ; more 
rigorous, amd no less unjust; we blush for France, to be 

Site ecrasait la rue Saint-Antoiney is Binguet’s energetical expression, 
p. 147. The best known conquerors of the Bastille were, either men of the 
Faubourg or ot the quarter Saint-Paul, of the Culture-Sainte-Catherine. 

I* 
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obliged to say that the crime of one of the prisoners was to 
have given a useful secret to our navy ! They were afraid 
lest he should tell it elsewhere. ^ 

The Bastille was known and detested by the whole world. 
Bastille eand tyranny were, in every language, synonymous 
terms. Every nation, at the news of its destruction, believed 
it had recovered its liberty. 

In Russia, that 6mpire of mystery and silence,—that mon¬ 
strous Bastille between Europe and Asia, scarcely had the 
news arrived when you might have seen men of every nation 
shouting and weeping for joy in the open streets ; they rushed 
into each other’s arms to tell the news : “ Who can help 
weeping for joy ? The Bastille is taken.* 

On the very morning of that great day, the people had as 
yet no arms. 

The powder they had taken from the arsenal the night 
before, and put in the Hotel-de-Ville, was slowly distributed to 
them, during the night, by only three men. The distribution 
having ceased for a moment, about two o’clock, the desperate 
crowd hammered down the doors of the magazine, every blow 
striking fire on the nails. 

No guns !—It was necessary to go and take them, to carry 
them off from the Invalides ; that was very hazardous. The 
Hotel des Invalides is, it is true, an open mansion ; but 
Sombreuil, the governor, a brave old soldier, had received a 
strong detachment of artillery and some cannon, without count¬ 
ing those he had already. Should those cannon be brought to 
act, the crowd might be taken in the flank, and easily dispersed, 
by the regiments that Besenval had at the military school. 

Would those foreign regiments have refused to act ? In 
spite of what Besenval says to the contrary, there is reason to 
doubt it. What is much plainer, is, that being left without 
orders, he was himself full of hesitation, and appeared paralysed 
in mind. At five o’clock that same morning, he had received 
a strange visit ;—a man rushed in ; his countenance was livid, 
his eyes fiashed fire, his language was impetuous and brief, and 

* This fact is related by a witness above suspicion, Count de S^ur, am¬ 
bassador at the court of Russia, who was far from sharing that enthusiasm: 
“This mailncss which I can hardly believe whilst relating it,” &c. S^gi't, 
M^oires iii., p. 50A 
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hU manner audacious. The old coxcomb, who was the most 
frivolous officer of the ancien regime^ but brave and collected, 
gazed at the man*and was struck with admiration. Baron,” 
said the man, “ I come to advise you to make no resistance ; 
the barriers will be burnt to-day I am sure of it, but cannot 
prevent it; neither can you—do not try.” • 

Besenval was not afraid ; but he had, nevertheless, felt the 
shock, and suffered its moral effect. “ Tlicre was something 
eloquent in that man,” says he, “ that .^^uck me ; I ought to 
have had him arrested, and yet I did not.” It was the ancien 
regime and the Revolution meeting face to face, and the latter 
left the former lost in astonishment. 

Before nine o’clock thirty thousand men were in front of the 
Invalidcs ; the Attorney General of the City was at their head: 
the committee of the electors had not dared to refuse him. 
Among them were seen a few companies of the French Guards, 
who had escaped from their barracks, the Clerks of the 
Basoche, in their old red dresses, and the Curate of Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont, who, being named president of the Assembly 
formed in liis cliurcii, did not decline the perilous office of 
heading this armed multitude. 

Old Sombreuil acted very adroitly. lie showed himself at 
the gate, said it was true he had guns, but that they had been 
intrusted to him as a deposit, and that his honour, as a soldier 
and a gentleman, did not allow him to be a traitor. 

This unexpected argument stopped the crowd at once ; a 
proof of ^he admirable candour of the people in that early age 
of the Revolution. Sombreuil added, that he had sent a 
courier to Versailles, and was expecting the answer ; hacking 
all this with numerous protestations of attachment and friend¬ 
ship for the H6tel>de-Ville and the city in general. 

The majority was willing to wait. Luckily, there was one 
man present who was lesn scrupulous, and prevented the crowd 
from being so easily mystified.! 

* By these %ord8 we perceive that at five o’clock, no plan had been formed. 
Tlie man in question, who was not one of the people, repeated, apparently, tho 
rumours 9^ the Palais Royal.—The Utopians had long been talking of tlio 
utility of destroying the Bastille, forming plans, &c. *, but tlie heroic, wild idea 
•f taking it in one day, could be conceived only by the people. 

t One of the assembled citizens. Proce,-s-vtrbal dcs tUvUMrs^ j,, p 300? 

l2 
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“ There is no time to be Jost,” said he, “ and whose annS 
are these but the nation's ?’’ Then they leaped into the trenches^ 
and the Hotel was invaded ; twenty-eight thousand muskets 
w'ere found in the cellars, and carried off, together with twenty 
pieces ol cannon. 

All this between nine and eleven o’clock ; but, let us hasten 
to the Bastille. 

The governor, De Launey, had been under arms ever since 
two o’clock in the morning of the 13th ; no precaution had 
been neglected ; besides his cannon on the towers, he had 
otliers from the arsenal, w»hich he placed in the court, and 
loaded with grape-shot. lie caused six cart-loads of paving- 
stones, cannon-balls, and old iron, to be carried to the tops of 
the towers, in order to crush his assailants.* In the bottom 
loop-holes he had placed twelve large rampart guns, each of 
which Carried a pound and a half of bullets. Ho kept below 
his trustiest soldiers, thirty-two Swiss, who had no scruple in 
firing upon Frenchmen. His eighty-two Invalids were mostly 
distributed in different posts, far from the gates, upon the 
towers. He had evacuated the outer buildings which covered 
the foot of the fortress. 

On the 13th, nothing save curses bestowed on the Bastille 
by passers by. 

On the 14th, about midnight, seven shots were fired at the 
sentinels upon the towers.—Alarm !—The governor ascends 
with staff, remains half an-hour, listening to the distant mur¬ 
muring of the town ; finding all quiet he descends. 

The next morning many people were about, and, from time 
to time, young men (from the Palais Royal, or others) were 
calling out that they must give them arms. They pay no 
attention to them. They hear and introduce the pacific depu¬ 
tation of the H6tel-de-ViIle, which, about ten o'clock, intreats 
the governor to withdraw his cannon, promising that if he does 
not fire, he shall not be attacked. He, willingly, accepts, 
having no orders to fire, and highly delighted, obliges the 
envoys to breakfast with him. 

As they were leaving, a man arrives who speaks in a very 
different tone. 

t .ntogr-aphie Michaud,—article De Launey^ written from information fur* 
iiiKbed by his family. 
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A violent, bold man, unacquaint<|d with human respect, fenn 
less and pitiless, knowing neither obstacle nor delay, and bearin;^ 
in his breast the passionate genius of the Revolution—he came 
lo summon the Bastille. 

Terror accompanied him. The Bastille was afrt^ ; the 
governor, without knowing why, was troubled* and stammered. 

That man was Thuriot, a monster of ferocity, one of the 
race of Danton. We meet with him twice, in the beginning 
and at the end. And twice his words are deadly ; he destroys 
the Bastille,* and he kills Robespierre. 

lie was not to pass the bridge; the governor would not allow 
it; and yet he passed. From the first court, ho marches to a 
second ; another refusal ; but he passes on, and crosses the 
second ditch by the draw-bridge. Behold him now in front of 
the enormous iron gate by which the third court was shut. 
This seemed a monstrous well rather than a court, its eight 
towers united together, forming its inside walls. Those frightful 
gigantic towers did not look towards the court, nor had they a 
single window. At their feet, in their shadow, was the prisoners’ 
only walk. Lost at the bottom of the pit, and overwhelmed 
by those enormous masses, he could contemplate only the stern 
nudity of the walls. On one side only, had been placed a 
clock, between two figures of captives in chains, as if to fetter 
time itself, and make the slow succession of hours still more 
burdensome. 

There were the loaded cannon, the garrison, and the stafk 
Thuriot avas daunted by nothing. “ Sir,” said he to the 
governor, “ I summon you, in the name of the people, in the 
name of honour, and of our native land, to withdraw your 
cannon, and surrender the Bastille.’’—Then, turning towards 
the garrison, he repeated the same words. 

If M. De Launey had been a true soldier, he would not thus 
have introduced the envoy into the heart of the citadel ; still 
.less would he have let him address the garrison. But, it is 
very necessary to remark, that the officers of the Bastille were 
mostly officers by favour of the lieutenant of police ; even 
those mJio had never seen service, wore the cross of Saint 

* He destroyed it in two ways. He introduced division and deinorali/ation 
and when it was taken, it was he wh«» proposed to have it demolished. He 
killed Robespierre, by refusings to let him speak, on the flth thermiJor. 
Thuriot waa then president of the Convention. 
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Louis* All of them» from^the governor down to the scullions, 
had bought their places, and turned them to the best advan¬ 
tage. The governor found means to add^every year to his 
salary of sixty thousand francs, (£2400), a sum quite as large 
by his napine. He supplied his establishment at the prisoners’ 
expense ; he ha(> reduced their supply of firewood, and made 
a profit on their wine,* and their miserable furniture. What 
was most infamou? and barbarous, was, that he let out to a 
gardener the little garden of the Bastille, over a bastion ; and, 
for that miserable profit, he had deprived the prisoners of that 
walk, as well as of that on the towers ; that is to say, of air 
and light. 

That greedy, sordid soul had moreover good reason to be 
dispirited ; he felt lie was known ; Linguct’s terrible memoirs 
had rendei’ed Do Laiiiiey infamous throughout Europe. The 
Bastille was hated ; but the governor was personally detested. 
The furious imprecations of the people, which he heard, he ap¬ 
propriated to himself; and he was full of anxiety and fear. 

Thuriot’s words acted differently on the Swiss and the 
French. The Swiss did not understand them ; their captain, 
M. de Flue, was resolved to hold out. But the Staff and the 
Invalids were much shaken ; those old soldiers, in habitual 
communication with the people of the faubourg, had no desire 
to fire upon them. Thus the garrison was divided ; wliat will 
these two parties do ? If they cannot agree, will they fire upon 
each other ? 

The dispirited governor said, in an apologetical tone, what had 
just been agreed with the town. He swore, and made the gar¬ 
rison swear, that if they were not attacked they would not begin. 

Thuriot did not stop there. He desired to ascend to the top 
of the towers, to see whether the cannon were really withdrawn. 
De Launey, who had been all this time repenting of having 
allowed him already to penetrate so far, refused ; but, being 
pressed by his officers, he ascended with Thuriot. 

The cannon were drawn back and masked, but still pointed. 
The view from that height of a hundred and fohy feet was 

* The governor had the privilege of ordenngin a hundred pieces of wine free 
of duty. He sold that right to a tavern, and received from it vinegar to give 
to the prisoners ; Lingiiet, p. 86. See in La Bastille DevoiUe, the history of 
a i?ch prisoner, whom De Launey used to conduct, at night, to a female, whom 
ke, De Launey, had kept* but would no longer pay. 
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immense and startling ; the streets ^nd openings full of people, 
and all the garden of the arsenal crowded with armed men. 
But, on the other •side, a black mass was advancing. It was 
the faubourg Saint Antoine. 

The governor turned pale. He grasped Thuriot by the arm : 

What have you done? You abuse your• privilege as an 
envoy ! You have betrayed me ! ’* 

They were both standing on the brink, Aid De Launey had 
a sentinel on the tower. Everybody in the Bastille was bound 
by oath to the governor ; in his fortress, he was king and the 
law. He was still able to avenge himself. 

But, on the contrary, it was Thuriot who made him afraid : 
** Sir,” said he, “ one word more, and I swear to you that one 
of us two shall be hurled headlong into the moat! 

At the same moment, the sentinel approached, as frightened 
as the governor, and, addressing Thuriot: “ Pray, Sir,” said 
he, ** show yourself; there is no time to lose; they are march¬ 
ing forward. Not seeing you, they will attack us. ’' He leaned 
over through the battlements ; and the people seeing him alive, 
and standing boldly upon the tower, uttered deafening shouts 
of joy and approbation. 

Thuriot descended with the governor, again crossed through 
the court, and addressing the garrison once more : “ I am 
going to give my report,” said he; “I hope the people will 
not refuse to furnish a citizen guardt to keep the Bastille 
with you,” 

The people expected to enter the Bastille as soon as Thuriot 
came forth. When they saw him depart, to make his report 
to the H6tel-de-Ville, they took him for a traitor, and threatened 
him. Their impatience was growing into fury. The crowd 
seized on three Invalids, and wanted to tear them to pieces. 
They also seized on a young lady whom they believed to be the 
governor s daughter, and some wanted to burn her, if he refused 
to surrender. Others dragged her from them. 

What will become of us, said they, if the Bastille be not 
taken befoi% night ? The burly Santerre, a brewer, whom the 
faubou^ had elected its commander, proposed to burn the 

Account of M. Thuriot's conduct, at the end of Dussaulx, (Euvre des sept 
fours, p. 408.—Compare the Proces-verhal des ^lecteurs, i., p. 310. 

■f* This bold dignified language is related by the besieged. See their 
declaration at the cntl of Dussaulx, p. 443. 
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place by throwing into it goppy and spikenard oil* that they 
had seized the night before, and which they could fire with 
phosphorus. He was sending to fetch the eflgines. 

A blacksmith, an old soldier, without wasting time in idle 
talk, sets bravely to work. lie marches forward, hatchet in 
hand, leaps upoikthe roof of a small guard-house, near the first 
drawbridge, and, under a shower of bullets, coolly plies his 
hatchet, cuts awaj, and loosens the chains; down falls the 
bridge. The crowd rush over it, and enter the court. 

The firing began at once from the towers and from the loop¬ 
holes below. The assailants fell in crowds, and did no harm 
to the garrison. Of all the shots they fired that day, two took 
effect: only one of the besieged was killed. 

The committee of electors, who saw the wounded already 
arriving at the Ilotel-de-Ville, and deplored the shedding of 
blood, would Imve wished to stop it. There was now but one 
way of doing so, which was to summon the Bastille, in the name 
of the city, to surrender, and to allow the citizen-guard to 
enter. The provost hesitated for a long time ; Fauchet 
insisted ; t and other electors entreated him. They went as 
deputies ; but in the fire and smoke, they were not even seen; 
neither the Bastille nor the people ceased firing. The deputies 
were in the greatest danger. A second deputation, headed by 
the city proctor, with a drum and a flag of truce, was perceived 
from the fortress. The soldick's who were upon the towers 
hoisted a white flag, and reversed their arms. The people 
ceased firing, followed the deputation, and entered tjic court. 
There, they were welcomed by a furious discharge, which 
brought down several men by the side of the deputies. Very 
probably the Swiss who were below with De Launey, paid no 
attention to the signs made by the Invalids.| 

The rage of the people was inexpressible. Ever since the 
morning, it had been said that the governor had enticed the 
crowd into the court to fire upon them ; they believed them¬ 
selves twice deceived, and resolved to perish, or to be revenged 

c 

* He himself boasts of this folly. Proch-vevhal des ilecteurs^ i., p. 385. 

f If we may believe him, he had the honour of being the first to ptopose it. 
Fauchet, Discours sur la lihertc prononci U 6 A&ut 89 a Saint Jacques, 

p. 11. 

Ij; This is the most satisfactory way of reconciling the apparently contradictory 
declarations of the besieged and of the deputation. 
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oti the traitors. To those who were calling them hack, the^ 
exclaimed in a transport of frenzy : Our bodies at least shall 
serve to fill the inemts I And on they rushed obstinately and 
nothing daunted, amid a shower of bullets and agaiiist those 
murderous towers, as if, by dying in heaps, they could at length 
overthrow them, ^ 

But then, numbers of generous men. who had hitherto taken 
no part in the action, beheld, with increased indignation, such, 
an unequal struggle, which was actual assassination. They 
wanted to lend tlieir assistance. It was no longer possible to 
hold back the French Guards ; they all sided with the people. 
They repaired to the commandants nominated by the town, and 
obliged them to surrender their five cannons. Two columns 
were formed, one of workmen and citizens, the other of French 
Guards. The former took for its chief a young man, of heroic 
stature and strength, named Hullin, a clockmaker of Geneva, 
but now a servant, being gamekeeper to the Marquis de 
Conflans ; his Hungarian costume as a chasseur was doubt¬ 
less taken for a uniform ; and thus did the livery of servitude 
guide the people to the combat of liberty. The leader of the 
other column was filie, an officer of fortune belonging to the 
Queen’s regiment, who, changing his private dress for his bril¬ 
liant uniform, showed himself bravely a conspicuous object to 
both friends and foes. 

Among his soldiers, was one admirable for his valour, youth, 
and candour, Marceau, one of the glories of France, who 
remained satisfied with fighting, and claimed no share in the 
honour of the victory. 

Things were not very far advanced when they arrived. 
Three cart-loads of straw had been pushed forward and set on 
fire, and the barracks and kitchens had been burnt down. 
They knew not what else to do. The despair of the people 
was vented upon the H6tel-de-Ville. They blamed the provost 
and the electors, and urged them, in threatening language, to 
'issue formal orders for the siege of the Bastille. But they 
could neveranduce them to give those orders. 

Several strange singular means were proposed to the electors 
for takihg the fortress. A carpenter advised the erection of a 
Roman catapult, in wood-work, to hurl stones against the walls. 
The commanders of the town said it was necessary to attack 
ia a.resrular way, and open a trench. During this long and 
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useless debate, a letter at that moment intercepted, was 
brought in and read ; it was from Besenval to de Launey, com¬ 
manding him to hold out to the last extremity. 

To appreciate the value of time at that momentous crisis, 
and understand the dread felt at any delay, we must know that 
there were falser alarms every instant. It was supposed that 
the court, informed at two o’clock of the attack on the Bastille, 
which had begun at noon, would take that opportunity of 
pouring down its Swiss and German troops upon Paris. Again, 
would tliose at the Military School pass the day in inaction ? 
That was unlikely. What Besenval says about the little 
reliance he could place on his troops seems like an excuse. 
The Swiss showed themselves very firm at the Bastille, as 
appeared from the carnage ; the German dragoons had, on the 
12th, fired several times, and killed some of the French 
Guards ; the latter had killed several dragoons ; a spirit of 
mutual hatred ensured fidelity. 

In the faubourg Saint lIonor4, the paving-stones were dug 
up, the attack being expected every moment; La Villette was 
in the same state, and a regiment really came and occupied it, 
but too late. 

Every appearance of dilatoriness appeared treason. The 
provost’s shuffling conduct caused him to be suspected, as well 
as the electors. The exasperated crowd perceived it was 
losing time with them. An old man exclaimed; “Friends, 
why do we remain with these traitors? Let us rather hasten 
to the Bastille! ” They all vanished. The electors^ thunder- 
Btruck, found themselves alone. One of them goes out, but 
returns with a livid, spectral countenance: “You have not 
two minutes to live,” says he, “if you remain here. La 
Greve is filled by a furious crowd. Here they are coming.” 
They did not, however, attempt to fly; and that saved their lives. 

All the fury of the people was now concentrated on the 
provost. The envoys of the different districts came succes¬ 
sively to accuse him of treachery to his face. A part of the 
electors, finding themselves compromised with the people, by 
his imprudence and falsehood, turned round and accused him. 
Others, the good old Dussaulx (the translator of Jhvenal), 
and the intrepid Fauchet endeavoured to defend him, innocent 
or, guilty, and to save him from death. Being forced by the 
people to remove from their bureau into the grand hall of Saint 
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Jean, they surrounded him, and Faufhet eat down by his side. 
The terrors of death were impressed on his countenance. “ I 
saw him,” says Dussaulx, “chewing his last mouthful of bread ; 
it stuck in his teeth, and he kept it in his mouth two hours 
before he could swallow it.” Surrounded with papers, letters, 
and people who came to speak to him on business, and amid 
shouts of death, he strove hard to reply with atfability. The 
crowds of the Palais Royal and from tlie district of Saint Roch, 
being the most inveterate, Fauchet hastened' to them 4o pray 
for pardon. The district body was assembled in the church of 
Saint Roch; twice did Fauchet ascend the pulpit, praying, 
weeping, and uttering the fervent language which his noble 
heart dictated in that hour of need ; his robe, torn to tatters 
by the bullets of the Bastille,* w’as eloquent also ; it prayed 
for the people, for the honour of that great day, and that 
the cradle of liberty might be left pure and undefiled. 

The provost and the electors remained in the hall of Saint 
Jean, between life and death, guns being levelled at them 
several times. All those who were present, says Dussaulx, 
were like savages ; sometimes they would listen and look 
on in silence ; sometimes a terrible murmur, like distant 
thunder, arose from the crowd. Many spoke and shouted ; 
but the greater number seemed astounded by the novelty of 
the sight. The uproar, the exclamations, the new's, the alarms, 
the intercepted letters, the discoveries, true or false, so many 
secrets revealed, so many men brought before the tribunal, 
perplexedithe mind and reason. One of the electors exclaimed: 
“Is not doomsday come ? ” So dizzy, so confounded was the 
crowd, that they had forgotten everything, even the provost 
and the Bastille.t 

It was half-past five when a shout arose from La Greve. 
An immense noise, like the growding of distant thunder, re¬ 
sounds nearer and nearer, rushing on with the rapidity and 
^oaring of a tempest. The Bastille is taken. 

That hall already .so full is at once invaded by a thousand 
men, and ten thousand pushing behind. The wood-w^ork cracks, 

* Fauctiet, Bouche defer, No. XVI., Nov. 90, t. iii., p. 244. 

i* Tlie Proch verbal shows, however, that a new deputation was being 
prejjRred, and that De la Salle, the commandant, meant at length to take a 
part in the action. 
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the benches are thrown d(|ivn, and the barrier driven upon the 
bureau, the bureau upon the president. 

All were armed in a fantastical manner ;%ome almost naked, 
others dressed in every colour. One man was borne aloft upon 
their shoulders and crowned with laurel; it was Elie, with all 
the spoils and prisoners around him. At the head, amid all 
that din, which would have drowned a clap of thunder, ad¬ 
vanced a young n^n full of meditation and religion; he carried 
suspended and pierced with his bayonet a vile, a thrice-accursed 
object,—the regulations of the Bastille. 

The keys too were carried,—those monstrous, vile, ignoble 
keys, worn out by centuries and the sufferings of men. Chance 
or Providence directed that they should be intrusted to a man 
who knew them but too well,—a former prisoner. The National 
Assembly placed them in its Archives; the old machine of 
tyrants thus lying beside the laws that had destroyed them. 
We still keep possession of those keys, in the iron safe of the 
Archives of France. Oh! would that the same iron-chest 
might contain the keys of all the Bastilles in the world ! 

Correctly speaking, the Bastille was not taken; it sur¬ 
rendered. Troubled by a bad conscience it went mad, and 
lost all presence of mind. 

Some wanted to surrender; others went on firing, especially 
the Swiss, who, for five hours, pointed out, aimed at, and 
brought down whomsoever they pleased, without any danger or 
even the chance of being hurt in return. They killed eighty- 
three men and wounded eighty-eight. Twenty of^the slain 
were poor fathers of families, who left wives and children to 
die of hunger. 

Shame for such cowardly warfare, and the horror of shed¬ 
ding French blood, which but little affected the Swiss, at 
length caused the Invalids to drop their arms. At four o’clock 
the subaltern oflicers begged and prayed Be Launey to put an 
end to this massacre. He knew what he deserved; obliged to 
die one way or other, he had, for a moment, the horribly fero¬ 
cious idea of blowing up the citadel: he would hafe destroyed 
pne-third of Paris. His hundred and thirty-five barrels of 
gunpowder would have blown the Bastille into the air, and 
shattered or buried the whole faubourg, all the Marais, and 
the whole of the quartier of the Arsenal. He seized a match 
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from a cannon. Two subaltern officers prevented the crime; 
they crossed their bayonets, and barred his passage to the 
magazines. He thin made a show of killing himself, and 
seized a knife, which they snatched from him. 

He had lost his senses and could give no orders.* When 
the French Guards had ranged their cannon ancj fired (accord¬ 
ing to some), the captain of the Swiss saw plainly that it was 
necessary to come to terms ; he wrote and passed a note,! in 
which he asked to be allowed to go forth with the honours of 
war. Refused. Next, that his life should be spared. Ilullin 
and Elie promised it. The difficulty was to perform their pro¬ 
mise. To prevent a revenge accumulating for ages, and now 
incensed by so many murders perpetrated by the Bastille, was 
beyond the power of man. An authority of an hour’s exist¬ 
ence, that had but just come from La Greve, and was known 
only to the two small bands of the vanguard, was not ade¬ 
quate to keep in order the hundred thousand men behind. 

The crowd was enraged, blind, drunk with the very sense of 
their danger. And yet they killed but one man in the fortress. 
They spared their enemies the Swiss, whom their smock- 
frocks caused to pass for servants or prisoners ; but they 
ill-treated and wounded their friends the Invalids. They 
wished to have annihilated the Bastille; they pelted and broke 
to pieces the two captives of the dial; they ran up to the 
top of the towers to spurn the cannon; several attacked the 
stones, and tore their hands in dragging them away. They 
hastened to the dungeons to deliver the prisoners : two had 
become mad. One, frightened by the noise, wanted to defend 
himself, and was quite astonished when those who had battered 
down his door threw themselves into his arms and bathed him 
with their tears. Another, whose beard reached to his waist, 
inquired about the health of Louis XV., believing him to be 
still reigning. To those who asked him his name, he replied 
that he was called the Major of Immensity. 

The conquerors were not yet at the end of their labours : in 

• Even in the morning, according to Thuriot’s testimony. See the Procea- 
verbal desj^lecteurs. 

+ ^’o fetch it, a plank was placed on the moat. The first who ventured, 
fell; the second ( Am6 ?—or Maillard ? was more lucky and brought back th« 
note 
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the Rue Saint Antoine tl^y had to fight a battle of a different 
kind. On approaching La Greve, they came successfully on 
crowds of men, who, having been unabfe to take any part 
in the fight, wanted at all events to do something, were it 
merely to massacre the prisoners. One was killed at the 
Rue dcs Tournclles, and another on the quay. Women, with 
dishevelled hair, came rushing forw^ard, and recognizing their 
husbands among ^he slain, left them to fly upon their assassins; 
one of them, foaming at the mouth, ran about asking every¬ 
body for a knife. 

De Launey was conducted and supported in that extreme 
danger by two men of extraordinary courage and strength, 
Ilullin, and another. The latter went with him as far as the 
Petit Antoine, but was there torn from his side hy the rush of 
the crowd. Ilullin held fast. To lead his man from that spot 
to La Greve, which is so near, was more than the twelve 
labours of Hercules. No longer knowing how to act, and 
perceiving that they knew De Launey only by his being alone 
without a hat, he conceived the heroic idea of putting his own 
upon his head ; and, from that moment, he received the blow's 
intended for the governor.* At length, ho passed the Arcade 
Saint Jean ; if he could but get him on the'flight of steps, 
and push him towards the stairs, all was over. The crowd saw 
that very plainly, and accordingly made a desperate onset. 
The Herculean strength hitherto displayed by Ilullin no longer 
served him here. Stifled by the pressure of the crowd around 
him, as in the crushing fold of an enormous boa, ,he lost his 
footing, was hurled to and fro, and thrown upon the pavement. 

• The royalist tradition which aspires to the difficult task of inspiring 
interest for the least interesting of men, has pretended that De Launey, still 
more heroic than Hiillin, gave him his hat back again, wishing rather to die 
than expose him. The same tradition attributes the honour of a similar deed 
to Berthier, the intendant of Paris. Lastly, they relate that the major of the 
Bastille, on being recognized and defended at La Greve, by one of his former 
prisoners, whom he had treated witli kindness, dismissed him, saying: “ You will 
ruin yourself without saving me.” This last story, being ^authentic, very 
probably gave rise to the two others. As for De Launey and Berthier, there 
is nothing in their previous conduct to incline us to believe in the^heioism of 
their last moments. The silence of Michaud, the biographer, in the article 
De Launey^ drawn up from information furnished by that family, sufficiently 
iliowi that they did uot believe in that tradition. 
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Twiot lie regained his feet. The so(3ond time he beheld aloft 
the head of De Laniiey at the end of a pike. 

Another scene wCss passing in the hall of Saint Jean. The 
prisoners were there, in great danger of death. The people 
were especially inveterate towards three Invalids, whom they 
supposed to have been the cannoneers of the Bastille. One 
was wounded ; De la Salle, the commandant, by incredible 
efforts, and proclaiming loudly his title of commandant, at last 
managed to save him ; whilst he was leading him out, the two 
others were dragged out and hung up to the lamp at the corner 
of the Vannerie, facing the H6tel-de-Ville. 

All this great commotion, which seemed to have caused 
Flesselles to be forgotten, was nevertheless wh.at caused his 
destruction. His implacable accusers of the Palais Royal, 
few in number, but discontented to see the crowd occupied with 
any other business, kept close to the bureau, menacing him, 
and summoning him to f6llow them. At length ho yielded: 
whether the long expectation of death appeared to him worse 
than death itself, or that he hoped to escape in the universal 
pre-occupation about the great event of the day. “Well! 
gentlemen,’* said he, “let us go to the Palais Royal.” He 
had not reached the quay before a young man shot him through 
the head with a pistol bullet. 

The dense multitude crowding the hall did not wish for 
bloodshed ; according to an eye-witness, they were stupefied 
on beholding it. They stared gaping at that strange, pro¬ 
digious, grotesque, and maddening spectacle. Arms of the 
middle ages and of every age were mingled together; centuries 
had come back again. Elic, standing on a table, with a helmet 
on his brow, and a sword hacked in three places, in his hand, 
seemed a Roman warrior. He was entirely surrounded by 
prisoners, and pleading for them. The French Guards demanded 
the pardon of the prisoners as their reward. 

At that moment, a man, followed by his wife, is brought or 
rlither carried in ; it was the Prince de Montharrey, an ancient 
minister, arrested at the barrier. The lady fainted ; her hus¬ 
band was thrown upon the bureau, held down by the arms of 
twelve m^, and bent double. The poor man, in that strange 
posture, explained that he had not been minister for a long 
time, and that his son had taken a prominent part in the revo 
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liition of iiis province. Ilo la Salle, the commandant, spoke for 
him, and exposed himself to gieat danger. Meanwhile, the 
people relented a little, and for a moment let go their hold. 
De la Salle, a very powerful man, caught him up, and carried 
him off. This trial of strength pleased the people, and was 
received with £\pplause. 

At the same moment, the brave and excellent Elie found 
means to put an ond at once to every intention of trial or con¬ 
demnation. He perceived the children of the Bastille, and 
began to shout: “ Pardon ! for the children, pardon ! ” 

Then you might have seen sunburnt faces and hands 
blackened with gunpowder, washed with big tears, falling like 
heavy drops of rain after a shower. Justice and vengeance 
were thought of no longer. The tribunal was broken up ; for 
Elie had conquered the conquerors of the Bastille. They made 
the prisoners swear fidelity to the nation, and led them away ; 
the Invalids marched off in peace to their Hotel ; the French 
Guards took charge of the Swiss, placed them in safety within 
their ranks, conducting them to their own barracks, and gave 
them lodging and food. 

What was most admirable, the widows showed themselves 
equally magnanimous. Though needy, and burdened with 
children, they were unwilling to receive alone a small sum 
allotted to them ; they shared it with the widow of a poor 
Invalid who had prevented the Bastille from being blown up, 
but was killed by mistake. The wife of the besieged was thus 
adopted, as it were, by those of the besiegers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOLLOW TRUCE. 

fern'lles, on the 14tli of July.—The King at the AsscraWy, July 15th.— 
Parii in Mourning and Misery.—Deputation of the Assembly to the City 
of Paris, July 15th.—Hollow Truce.—The King goes to Paris on the 
17th of July.—First Emigration: Artois, Conde, Polignac, &c.—The 
King’s isolated Position. 

The Assembly passed the whole of the 14th of July in a state 
of two-fold trepidation, between the violent measures of the 
Court, the fury of Paris, and the chances of an insurrection, 
which, if unsuccessful, would stifle liberty. They listened to 
every rumour, and with their ears anxiously open imagined they 
heard the faint thunder of a distant cannonade. That moment 
might be fheir last; several members wished the bases of the 
constitution to be hastily established, that the Assembly, if it 
was to be dispersed and destroyed, should leave that testa¬ 
mentary evidence behind, as a beacon for the opponents of 
tyranny. 

The Court was preparing the attack, and little was wanting 
for its execution. At two o’clock, Berthier, the intendant, 
was still at the military school, giving orders for the details of 
the attack. ^ Foulon, his father-in-law, the under-minister of 
war, was at Versailles, completing the preparations. Paris 
was to bft attacked, that night, on seven points simultaneously.^ 
Tlio council was discussing the list of the deputies who were 

Bailly, i., pp. 391, 392« 
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to be carried off that evening; one was proscribed, another 
excepted ; M. de Bretcuil defended the iilnoccnce of Bailly. 
Meanwhile the queen and Madame de Polignac went into 
the Orangerie to encourage the troops and to order wine 
to be given to the soldiers, who were dancing about and 
singing roundeiajs. To complete the general intoxication, 
this lovely creature conducted the officers to her apartments, 
excited them wiA liqueurs, with svreet words and glances. 
Those madmen, once let loose, would have made a fearful night. 
Letters were intercepted, wherein they had written : “ Wo 
are marching against the enemy,” What enemy? The law 
and France. 

But see! a cloud of dust is rising in the Avenue de PariSj 
it is a body of cavalry, with Prince de Lambesc and all his 
officers flying before the people of Paris. But ho meets with 
those of Versailles : if they had not been afraid of wounding 
the others, they would have fired upon him. 

De Noailles arrives, saying : The Bastille is taken.” Dr 
Wiinpfcn arrives : The governor is killed ; he saw the deed, 
and was nearly treated in the same wjiy.” At last, two envoy? 
of the electors come and acquaint the Assembly with the 
frightful state of Paris. The Assembly is furious, and invokes 
against the Court and the ministers the vengeance of God and 
men. “ Heads!” cried Mirabeau; “ We must have De Brog 
lie’s head ! ” * 

A deputation of the Assembly waits upon the king, but it 
can get from him only two equivocal expressions : he sends 
officers to take the command of the local militia, and'orders the 
troops in the Champ-de-Mars to fall back. A movement very 
well devised for the general attack. 

The Assembly is furious and clamorous ; it sends a second 
deputation. “ The king is heart-broken, but he can do no 
more.” 

Louis XVI., whose weakness has been so often deplored, 
here made a show of deplorable firmness. Bcrthier had come 
to stay with him ; he was in his closet and comforted him,t 
telling him there was no great harm done. In the present 
troubled state of Paris, there was still every change of the 

• Pemeres, i, p. 132. 

t Rajpport d' Accusationy Hist Parl,^ iv., p. 03. 
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grand attack in i\^ evening. Howfver, they soon discovered 
that the town was \n its guard. It had already placed cannon 
on Montmartre, wfcich covered La Villette, and kept Saint- 
Denis in check. 

Amid the contradictory reports, the king gave no orders ; 
and, faithful to his usual habits, retired to nest at an early 
hour. The Duke de Liancoiirt, whose duties gave him the 
privilege of entering at any hour, even in tlfe night, could not 
see him perish thus in his apathy and ignorance. He entered, 
and awoke him. lie loved the king, and wanted to save 
him. He told him the extent of his danger, the importance 
of the movement, its irresistible force; that he ought to meet 
it, get the start of the Duke of Orleans, and secure the friend¬ 
ship of the Assembly. Louis XVI., half asleep (and who was 
never entirely awake) : ‘‘ What then,” said he, “ is it a revolt?” 
“ Sire, it is a Revolution.” 

The king concealed nothing from the queen ; so everything 
was known in the apartment of the Count d’Artois. Ilis 
followers were much alarmed ; royalty might save itself at 
their expense. One of them, who knew the prince, and that 
fear was the weak point in his cliaracter, secured'him by 
saying that he was proscribed at the Palais Royal, like Fles- 
sclles and Do Launey, and that he might tranquillise every 
mind by uniting with the king in the popular measure dictated 
by necessity. The same man, who was a deputy, ran to the 
Assembly (it was then midnight); ho there found the worthy 
Bailly, wl]p durst not retire to rest, and asked him, in the 
name of the prince, for a speech that the king might read on 
the morrow. 

There was one man at Versailles who grieved as much as 
any. I mean the Duke of Orleans. On the 12th of July, liis 
effigy had been carried in triumph, and then brutally broken 
to pieces. There the matter rested ; nobody had cared about 
it. On the 13th, a few had spoken of the election of a 
lieutenant-general, but the crowd seemed deaf, and either did 
not, or would not, hear. On the morning of the 14th, Madame 
de Qenlis took the daring and incredible step of sending her 
Pamela with a lackey in red livery into the middle of the riot.^ 


Madame Lebrun, Souvenirs^ i., p. 1U9 
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Somebody exclaimed: “jfVhy it is not tlm queen!” And^ 
those words died away. All their peily intrigues were 
swamped in that immense commotion, e^ry paltry interest 
was smothered in the excitement of that sacred day. 

The poor Duke of Orleans went on the morning of the 15th 
to the council a* the castle. But he had to stay at the door. 
Ho waited; then wrote; not to demand the lieutenancy-general, 
not to offer his nfSediation (as had been agreed between him, 
Mirabeaii, and a few others), but to assure the king, as a good 
and loyal subject, that if matters grew worse, he would go 
over to England 

lie did not stir all day from the Assembly, or from Ver¬ 
sailles, and went to the castle in the evening ;* he thus made 
good an alibi against every accusation of being an accomplice, 
and washed his hands of the taking of the Bastille. Mirabean 
was furious, and left him from that moment. He said (I soften 
the expression): “ He is an eunuch for crime ; ho would, but 
cannot! ” 

Whilst the duke was being kept waiting like a petitioner 
at the council door, Sillery-Genlis, his warm partisan, was 
striving to avenge him; ho read, and caused to be adopted, an 
insidious project of address, calculated to diminish the effect 
of the king’s visit, deprive it of the merit of being spontaneous, 
and chill, beforehand, every heart: “ Come, sire, your majesty 
will see the consternation of the Assembly, but you will be 
perhaps astonished at its calmness,” &c. And, at the same 
time, he announced that loads of flour going to Pari^ had been 
stopped at Sevres. “ What if this news reached the capital!” 

To which, Mirabcau, addressing the deputies whom they 
were sending to the king, added these alarming words : “ Go, 
and tell the king that the foreign hordes by which we are 
invested, were visited yesterday by the princes and princesses, 
by his male and female favourites, who lavished on them 
their caresses, presents, and exhortations. Tell him that all 
night long, those foreign satellites, gorged with wine and gold, 
have predicted, in their impious songs, the servitude of France, 
and that their brutal vows have invoked the destruction of the 
National Assembly. Tell him that in his very palace, hin 


Ferrises, i., p, 135. Dro?, ’i, p. 342 
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courtiers danced Ip the sounds of^hat barbarous munic, and^ 
that such was th^ prelude to the massacre of Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew. Tell him that king Henry, whose memory is adored 
by the universe, that ancestor of his whom he affected to wish 
to take as his model, ordered provisions to be sent into revolted 
Paris, which he was besieging in person ; wlfilst his ferocious 
counsellors have driven back the corn which commeice was 
bringing to his starving but faithful Paris.*** 

As the deputation was departing, the king arrives. He enters 
without his guards, accompanied only by his brothers He ad¬ 
vances a few paces into the hall, and, standing in front of the 
Assembly, announces that he has given orders to the troops to 
reniove/rom Paris and Versailles^ and he engages the Assembly 
to give this information to Paris. A sad confession that his own 
word will obtain little credit unless the Assembly affirmed that 
the king has not told a lie ! He added, however, more nobly 
and adroitly: “People have dared to spread a report that 
your persons are not in safety. Can it be necessary to reassui’e 
you against such wicked rumours, already belied by my well- 
known character ? Well then, I, who am but one with tlie 
nation, I come to intrust myself to you !** 

To remove the troops from Paris and Versailles, without 
stating any distance, was yet but an equivocal, uncertain 
promise, that gave but little comfort. But the Assembly were 
generally so alarmed at the obscure immensity opening before 
them, so stupefied by the victory of Paris, and had so much 
need of lorder, that they showed themselves credulous, enthu¬ 
siastic for the king, even so far as to forget what they owed 
to themselves. 

They all rushed round him and followed him. He returned 
on foot. The Assembly and the people crowded about him to 
suffocation ; the king, who was very corpulent, was quite 
exhausted in crossing the Place d’Armes in such scorching 
.weather; deputies, among Avhom was the Duke of Orleans, 
formed a circle around him. On his arrival, the Swiss band 
played the*air: Ou pent on etre mieux qu'au sein de sa 

famiUe A family too limited in number: the people formed 
no part of it; the gates being shut against them. The king 
gave orders to open them again. However, he declined to 
receive the deputies who wished to see him once moi-e ; he 
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was going to bis cliapel^to return tbankr to God. The 
queen appeared in tlie balcony with her children, and those of 
tlie Count d’Artois, with all the appearance oT great delight, and 
liardly knowing what to think of an enthusiasm so ill deserved, 

Versailles was overcome with joy. Paris, in spite of its 
victory, was stilf in alarm and affliction. It was burying its 
dead; many of thqp had left families without resource. Such 
as had no family received the last duties from their companions. 
They had placed a hat beside one of the dead, and said to pas¬ 
sengers ; “Sir, something for this poor fellow who was killed 
for the nation ! Madam, it is for this poor fellow who was 
killed for the nation !”t An humble and simple funeral 
oration for men whose death gave life to France. 

Everybody was guarding Paris; nobody was working. 
Theiv was no work ; food was scarce and dear. The H6tel- 
dc-Ville maintained that Paris had provision enough for a 
fortnight; but it had not enough for three days. It was neces- 
siiry to order a tax for the subsistence of the poor. The 
supplies of flour had been stopped at Sevres and Saint-Denis. 
Two fresh regiments arrived while they were promising to send 
hack the troops. The hussars came and reconnoitered the 
barriers ; and a report was spread that they had attempted to 
surprise the Bastille. At length the alarm was so great, that, 
at two o’clock, the electors could not refuse the people an order 
to unpave Paris. 

At two o’clock precisely, a man arrives breathless and 
almost fainting. J He had run all the way from Scvhds, where 
the troops wanted to stop him. “ It is all over ; the Revolu¬ 
tion is finished ; the king came into the Assembly, and said ; 

* I tj’iist myself to you.’ A hundred deputies are now on their 
road from Versailles, sent by the Assembly to the city of Paris.” 

Those deputies had immediately set forth ; Bailly would not 
dine. The electors had barely the time to run to meet them, 
just as they were, in disorder, not having been to bed for 
several nights. They wanted to fire the cannon ; but they 
were still ranged en haiterky and could not be''got ready. 

* Point du Jour, Nc. 35, t, i,, p. 207. 

+ JLettres ecrites de France a un Ami, p. 29, quoted in Diissaulx’s Notcij 
p 333. 

^ Prock-verhal des Pketeurs, r4digc par Duveyrier, i., p. 431. 
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There was no ne(d of them to sole|inise the Paris was 
grand enough witf its sun of July, its commotion, and all that 
population in arnfe. The hundred deputies, preceded by the 
French Guards, the Swiss, the officers of the city militia, and 
by the deputies of the electors, marched up the Rue Saint 
Honors to the sound of trum[>ets. Every aim was stretched 
towards them, and every heart leaped with jo\. From every 
window were showered flowers, blessings, aftd tears. 

The National Assembly and the people of Paris, the oath 
of the Jeu-dc-Paume and the taking of the Bastille ; victory 
and victory, kissed each other. 

Several deputies kissed and wept over the flags of the French 
Guards : “ Flags of our native land !” cried they, “flags of 
liberty!” 

On their arrival at the H6tel-de-Ville, Lafayette, Bailly, 
the archbishop of Paris, Sieyes, and Clerraont-Tonnerre were 
made to sit at the bureau. Lafayette spoke coolly and pru¬ 
dently ; next, Lally Tollcndal with his Irish impetuosity and 
easy tears. It was at that same Greve that Lally’s father, 
thirty years before, had been gagged and beheaded by the 
ancien regime; his speech, full of emotion, was nothing but a 
sort of amnesty for the ahcien regime^ an amnesty certainly 
too premature, whilst it still kept Paris surrounded by troops. 

Emotion nevertheless took eflect also in the citizen assembly 
of the II6tel-de-Ville. “ The fattest of tender-hearted men,” 
as Lally was called, was crowned with flowers, and led, or 
rather ciyried, to the window, and shown to the crowd. Resisting 
as much as he could, he put his crown on the head of Bailly, 
the first president the National Assembly had. Bailly like¬ 
wise refused ; but it was held and fastened on his head by the 
hand of the archbishop of Paris. A strange and whimsical spec¬ 
tacle, which showed, in a strong light, the false position of 
the parties. Here was the president of the Jeu-de-Paume, 
crowned by the prelate, who advised the coup d'etat^ and forced 
Paris to conquer. The contradiction was so little perceived, 
that the archbishop did not fear to propose a Te Deum, 
and everybody followed him to Notre Dame. It was rather 
a De Frofundis that he first owed to those whose deaths he 
had occasioned. 

Notwithstanding the general emotion, the peryle remained 
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ia theii* Senses. They di^ not tamely allow their victory tH 
be meddled with ; that, we must say, wa( neither fair nor 
useful ; that victory was not yet suificientlytcomplete to sacri¬ 
fice and forget it so soon. Its moral effect was immense, but 
its material result still feeble and uncertain. Even in the Rue 
Saint Honors, tiie citizen guard (then it was all the people) 
brought before the deputies, with military music, that French 
Guardsman who h£«d been the first to arrest the governor of the 
Bastille ; he was led in triumph in De Launey’s chariot, 
crowned with laurel, and wearing the cross of Saint Louis, 
which the people had snatched from the gaoler to put upon liia 
conqueror. He was unwilling to keep it; however, before he 
gave it back, in presence of the deputies, he adorned himself 
with it, proudly showing it upon his breast.* The crowd 
applauded, and so did the deputies, thus sanctioning with their 
approbation what had been done the day before. 

Another incident was still clearer. Among the speeches 
made at the H6tel-de-Ville, M. De Liancourt, a good-natured, 
but inconsiderate man, said that the king willingly pardoned 
the French Guards. Several of them, then present, stepped 
forward, and one of them exclaimed : “ We need no pardon. 
In serving the nation, we serve the king ; the intentions which 
he displays to-day prove sufficiently to France that we alone 
have been faithful to the king and the country.’* 

Bailly is proclaimed mayor, and Lafayette commandant of 
the citizen militia. They depart for the Te Deum. The arch¬ 
bishop gave his arm to that brave able Lefebvre who had 
guarded and distributed the gunpowder, who left that den for 
the first time, and was still quite black. Bailly was, in like 
manner, conducted by Hullin, applauded by the crowd, pressed, 
and almost stifled. Four fusileers followed him ; but, notwith¬ 
standing the rejoicings of that day and the unexpected honour 
of his new position, he could not help thinking “ that he looked 

* Camille Desmoulins, so amusing here and everywhere else, triumphed 
also in his manner: “ I marched with my sword drawn,” &c., {Corr^pondance^ 
p. 28, 1836). He took a fine gun with a bayonet and a pair of pistols from 
the Invalids; if he did not make use of them, it is because unfortunately the 
Bastille was taken so quickly ! lie ran there, hut it was too late. Several go 
so far as to say, that it was he who caused the Revolution (p. 33); for his party 
he is too modest to believe it. 
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like a man being led to prison.’* Had he been able to foresee 
better, he would hive said to death I 

What was thatlTe Deuin, but a falsehood ? Who could 
believe that the archbishop thanked God heartily for the taking 
of the Bastille ? Nothing had changed, neither men nor prin¬ 
ciples. The court was still the court, the «neiny ever the 
enemy. What had been done was done. Neither the National 
Assembly nor the electors of Paris, with all fheir omnipotence, 
could alter the past. On the 14th of July, there had been a 
person conquered, who was the king, and the conqueror was the 
pe|)ple. How then were they to undo that, cause that not to 
be, blot out history, change the reality of actual events, and 
dupe the king and the people, in such a manner that the former 
should consider himself happy in being beaten, and the latter, 
without distrust, should give themselves up again into the hands 
of a master so cruelly provoked ? 

Mounier, whilst relating on the 16th, in the National 
Assembly, the visit of the hundred deputies to the city of Paris, 
made the strange proposal (resumed on the morrow' and voted 
at the H6tel-de-Ville) to raise a statue to Louis XVI. on the site 
of the demolished Bastille. A statue for a defeat! that was 
something new and original. The ridicule of it was apparent. 
Who was to be thus deceived ? Was the victory indeed to be 
conjured away by thus allowing the vanquished to triumph ? 

The obstinacy of the king throughout the whole of the 14th 
of July, made the most simple perceive that his conduct on the 
15th was J)y no means spontaneous. At the very moment the 
Assembly was conducting liim back to the castle, amid this 
enthusiasm, feigned or real, a woman fell at his knees, and w^ns 
not afraid to say : “ Oh ! Sire, are you really sincere ? Will 
they not make you change ? ” 

The population of Paris was full of gloomy ideas. They 
cduld not believe that with forty thousand men about Versailles, 
the court would make no attempt. They believed the king*s 
conduct to he only intended to lull them into security, in order 
to attack w'ith greater advantage. They distrusted the electors; 
two of the latter, deputed to Versailles on the 15th, were 
broughtIjack, menaced as traitors, and in great danger. Tlie 
French Guards w'ci e afraid of some ambush in their barracks, 
and refused to return to them. The people persisted in believing, 
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that if the court durst uorffiglit, it would revenged by some 
dark plot, that it might have somcwliere a fnine to blow Paris 
into the air. 

Fear was not ridiculous, but confidence most certainly was. 
Why should they have felt secure ? The troops, in spite of 
the promise, (Wd not withdraw. Tlie baron de Falckenheiin, 
who commanded at Saint-Denis, said he had no orders. Two 
of his officers wh8 had come to reconnoitre, had been arrested 
at the barrier. What was still more serious, was, that the 
lieutenant of police had given in his resignation. Berthier the 
intendant had absconded, and with him, all the persons charged 
with the administration of provisions. In a day or two, perhaps, 
the market would be without corn, and the people would go to 
thd Ilotel-de-Ville to demand bread and the heads of the magis 
trates. The electors sent several of their body to fetch corn 
from Senlis, Vernon, and even from H4vre. 

Paris was waiting for the king. It thought that if he had 
spoken candidly and from his heart, he would leave his Ver¬ 
sailles and his wicked advisers, and cast himself into the arms 
of the people. Nothing would have been better timed, or have 
had a greater effect on the 15th:—he should have departed for 
Paris, on leaving the Assembly, and have trusted himself, not 
in words only, but truly, and with his person, boldly entering 
the crowd, and mingling with that armed population. The 
emotion, still so great, would have turned entirely in his 
favour. 

That is what the people expected, what they believed and 
talked of. They said so at the II6tel-de-Villc, and repeated it 
in the streets. The king hesitated, consulted, postponed for 
one day, and all was lost. 

Where did he pass that irreparable day ? From the evening 
of the 15th to the morning of the 16th, he was still shut up with 
those same ministers, whose audacious folly had filled Paris 
with bloodshed, and shaken the throne for ever. At that 
council, the queen wanted to fly, carry off the king, put him 
at the head of the troops, and begin a civil wai*. But, were 
the troops very sure ? What would happen if war broke out in 
the army itself, between the French soldiers and tlfe foreign 
mercenaries ? Was it not better to temporise, gain time, anc 
amuse the people ? Louis XVI., between these two opinions. 
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had none of his ciyn,—no will;* he was ready to follow either 
indifferently. The|majority of the council were for the latter 
opinion ; so the king remained. 

A mayor and a commandant of Paris appointed by the 
electors without the king’s consent, those places accepted by men 
of such importance as Bailly and Lafayette, and tneir nominations 
confirmed by the Assembly, without asking the king for any 
permission, was no longer an insurrection, but a well and duly 
organized Revolution. Lafayette, “ not doubting hut all the 
communes .would be willing to intrust their defence to armed 
citizens,” proposed to call the citizen militia National Guards 
(a name already invented by Sieyes). This name seemed to 
generalize, and extend the arming of Paris to all the kingdom, 
even as the blue and red cockade of the city, augmented with 
white, the old French colours, became that of all France. 

If the king remained at Versailles, if he delayed, he risked 
Paris. Its attitude was becoming more hostile every moment. 
On the districts being engaged to join their deputies to those of 
the Hdtel-de-Ville, in order to go and thank the king, several 
replied, “ There was no occasion yet to return thanks.” 

It was not till the evening of the 16th, that Bailly having 
happened to see Vicq d’Azir, the queen’s physician, gave him 
notice that the city of Paris wished for and expected the king. 
The king promised to go, and the same evening wrote to 
M. Necker to engage him to return. 

On the 17th, the king departed at nine o’clock, very serious, 
melaucholf, and pale ; he had heard mass, taken the com¬ 
munion, and given to Monsieur his nomination as lieutenant- 
general, in case ho was killed or detained prisoner ; the queen, 
in his absence, wrote, with a trembling hand, the speech she 
would go and pronounce at the Assembly, if the king should be 
detained. 

Without guards, but surrounded by three or four hundred 
dj3puties, he arrived at the (city) barrier at three o’clock. The 
mayor, on presenting him the keys, said : “ These are the 
same keys tfiat were presented to Henri IV. ; he had rc- 

* The ffistoire Parlewentaire is wrong in quoting a pretended letter from 
Louis XVI. to the Count d’Artois (v. ii., p. 101), an apocryphal and ridiculous 
letter, like most of tlioi^e published by Miss Williams, in the Correspondance 
inidite^ w well criticised and condemned by MM. Barbicr and BcuchoU 
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conquered his people, no4^the people haveire-conquerod their 
king.” ^ 

Those last words, so true and so strong, the full meaning oi 
which was not perceived, even by Bailly, were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

The Place Louis XV. presented a circle of troops, with the 
French' Guards, (|j’awn up in a square battalion, in the centre. 
The battalion opened and formed into file, displaying cannon in 
the midst (perhaps those of the Bastille). It put itself at the 
head of the procession, dragging its cannon after it—and the 
king followed. 

In front of the king’s carriage rode Lafayette, the command¬ 
ant, in a private- dress, sword in hand, with the cockade and 
plume in his hat. Everything was obediqnt to his slightest 
gesture. There was complete order and silence too ; not one 
cry of Vive le Hoi.* Now and then, they cried Vive la 
Nation. From the PoinUdu-Jour to Paris, and from tbe barrier 
to the H6tel-de-Ville, there were two hundred thousand men 
under arms, more than thirty thousand guns, fifty thousand 
pikes, and, for the others, lances, sabres, swords, pitchforks, 
and scythes. No uniforms, but two regular- lines, throughout 
that immense extent, of three, and sometimes of four or five 
men deep. 

A formidable apparition of the nation in arms ! The king 
could not misunderstand it; it was not a party. Amid so 
many weapons and so many different dresses, there was the 
same soul and the same silence! 

Everybody was there ; all had wanted to come ; nobody was 
missing at that solemn review. Even ladies were seen armed 
beside their husbands, and girls with their fathers. A woman 
figured among the conquerors of the Bastille. 

Monks, believing also that they were men and citizens, had 
come to take their part in that grand crusade. The Mathurins 
were in their ranks under the banner of their order, now beconae 

* Save one mishap; one gun went off, and a woman waS killed. There 
was no bad intention towards the king. Everybody was royalist, both the 
Assembly and the people: even Marat was till 1791. In an unpunished letter 
of Robespierre’s (which M. De George communicated to mo at Arras), he 
seems to believe in the good faith of Louis XVI., whose visit to the city of 
Paris is therein related, (23rd of July, 17119). 
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the standard of the district of that na|ie. Capucins were there 
shouldering the swt^d or the musket. The ladies of the Place-- 
Maubert had put tb| revolution of Paris under the protection of 
Saint Genevieve, and offered on the preceding evening a picture 
wherein the saint was encouraging the destroying angel to over¬ 
throw the Bastille, which was seen falling to piepes with broken 
crowns and sceptres. 

Two men only were applauded, Bailly andjjafayette, and no 
others. The deputies marched surrounding the king’s carriage, 
with sorrowful, uneasy looks ; there was something gloomy 
about that procession. Those strange looking weapons, those 
pitch-forks and scythes, were not pleasing to the eye. Those 
cannon reclining so quietly in the streets, silent, and bedecked 
with flowers, seemed as though they would awake. Above all 
the apparent signs of peace hovered a conspicuous and significant 
image of war,—the tattered flag of the Bastille. 

The king alights, and Bailly presents to him the new cockade 
of the colours of the city, which had become those of France, 
lie begs of him to accept that distinguishing symbol of 
Frenchmen.” The king put it in his hat, and, separated from 
his suite by the crowd, ascended the gloomy stairs of the Hotel- 
de-Ville. Over head, swords placed crosswise formed a canopy 
of steel; a singular honour, borrowed from the masonic cus¬ 
toms, which seemed to have a double meaning, and might lead 
to suppose that the king was passing under the yoke. 

There was no intention to cause either humiliation or dis¬ 
pleasure. On the contrary, he was received with e.xtraordinary 
emotion. • The great hall, crowded with a confused mass of 
notables and men of every class, presented a strange spectacle; 
those in the middle remained kneeling, in order not to deprive 
the others of the happiness of seeing the king, and all had 
iheir hands raised towards the throne, and their eyes full of tears. 

Bailly, in his speech, had pronounced the word alliance be¬ 
tween the king and the people. The president of the electors, 
Moreau de Saint M4ry (he who had been chairman during the 
great days,^and given three thousand orders in thirty hours) 
ventured a word that seemed to engage the king ; “ You come 
to promke your subjects that the authors of those disastrous 
councils shall surround you no longer, and that Virtue, too long 
exiled, shall remain your support.” Virtue meant Necker, 
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The king, fronv timidify or prudence, said nothing. The 
city proctor then made a proposal to raiA a statue on the 
Place de la Bastille ; it was voted unanimously. 

Next, Lallj, always eloquent, only too tender-hearted and 
lachrymose, avowed the king*s chagrin^ and the need he hod of 
consolation• This was showing him as conquered, instead of 
associating him with the victory of the people over the minis¬ 
ters who were departing. “ Well, citizens, are you satisfied ! 
Behokl the king,” <fec. That Behold, thrice repeated, seemed 
like a sad parody of Ecce Homo. 

Those who had noticed that similitude found it exact and 
complete, when Bailly showed the king at the window of the 
H6tcl-de-Ville, with the cockade in his hat. He remained 
there a quarter of an hour, serious and silent. On his de¬ 
parture it was intimated to him, in a whisper, that ho ought 
to say something himself. But all they could get from him 
was the ratification of the citizen guard, the mayor, and the 
commandant, and the very laconic sentence: “ You may 
always rely on my affection.” 

The electors were satisfied, but not so the people. They 
had imagined that tne king, rid of his bad advisers, had come 
to fraternize with the city of Paris. But, what! not one word, 
not one gesture! Nevertheless, the crowd applauded on his 
return ; they seemed to desire to give vent at length to their 
long restraiiu'd feelings. Every weapon was reversed in sign 
of peace. They shouted Vive le Roi, and ho was carried to 
his carriiige. A market-woman flung her arms round his necki 
Men with bottles stopped his horses, poured out wine for his 
coachman and valets, and drank with them the health of the 
king. He smiled, but still said nothing. The least kind word, 
uttered at that moment, would have been re-echoed and cele¬ 
brated with immense effect. 

It was past nine in the evening when he returned to the 
castle. On the staircase he found the queen and his children 
in tears, who came and threw themselves into his arms. Had 
the king then incurred some alarming danger in going to visit 
his people ? Was his people his enemy ? Why what more 
would they have done for a king set at liberty, for John or 
prancis I., returning from London or Madrid? 

On the same day, Friday, the 17th, as if to protest that the 
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king neither said nor did anything Jit Paris but by force and 

constraint, his brcjher the Count d’Artois, the Condes, the 

Contis, the Poliglacs, Vaudreuil, Broglie, Lamhesc, and 

others, absconded from France. It was no easy matter. 

They found everywhere their names held in detestation, and 

the people rising against them. The Polignacs and Vau- 

dreuils were only able to escape by declaiming along their road 

asrainst Vaudreuil and Poli^nac. • 

0.0 

The conspiracy of the court, aggravated with a thousand 
popular accounts, both strange and horrible, had seized upon 
every imagination, and rendered them incurably suspicious and 
distrustful. Versailles, excited at least as nuicli as Paris, 
watched the castle night and day as the centre of treason. 
That immense palace seemed a desert. Many durst no longer 
enter it. The north wing, appropriated to the Condes, was 
almost empty ; the south wing, that of the Count d’Artois, 
and the seven vast apartments of the ladies Polignac were 
shut up for ever. Several of the king’s servants would have 
liked to forsake their master. They were beginning to enter¬ 
tain strange ideas about him. 

For three days, says Besenval, the king had scarcely any¬ 
body about him but M. do Montmorin and myself. On the 
19tli, every minister being absent, I had entered the king’s 
apartment to ask him to sign an order to have horses given to 
a colonel who was returning. As 1 was presenting that order 
a footman placed himself between the king and me, in order 
to see what he was writing. The king turned round, perceived 
the insolent fellow, and snatched up the tongs. 1 prevented 
him from following that impulse of very natural indignation ; 
he clasped my hand to thank me, and I perceived tears in his 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

POPULAR JUDGMENTS. 

No Power inspires Confidence.—The Judiciary Power has lost Confidence.— 
The Breton Club.—Advocates, the Basoche —Danton and Camille Des¬ 
moulins.—Bar!)arity of the Laws, and of the Punishments.—Judgments 
of the Palais Royal.—La Gr^ve and Famine.—Death of Foulon and 
Berthier, July 2*2, 1789, 

Royalty remains alone. The privileged class go into exile or 
submit ; they declare they will henceforth vote in the National 
Assembly and be subject to the majority. Being isolated and 
laid bare, royalty appears what it had been fundamentally for a 
long time : a nonentity. 

That nonentity was the ancient faith of France ; and that 
faith deceived now causes her distrust and incredulity; it makes 
her excessively uneasy and suspicious. To have believed and 
loved, and to have been for a century always deceived in that 
love, is enough to make her no longer believe in anything. 

Where will faith be now ? At that question, they experience 
a feeling of terror and solitude, like Louis XVT. himself in the 
corner of his lonely palace. There will no longer be faith in any 
mortal power. 

The legislative power itself, that Assembly beloved by 
France, is now so unfortunate as to have absorbed its enemies, 
five or six hundred nobles and priests, and to contain them in 
its bosom. Another evil is, that it has conquered too much ; 
it will now be the authority, the government, the king—when 
a king is no longer possible. 

The electoral power, which likewise found itself obliged to 
govern, feels itself expiring at the end of a few days, and 
entreats the districts to create its successor. During the can¬ 
nonade of the Bastille, it had shuddered and doubted. Men of 
little faith ! But peididious? No. Thii bourgeoisie of ’89, imbued 
with the philosophy of that grand age, was certainly less egotisti¬ 
cal than our own. It was wavering and uncertain, bold in prin¬ 
ciple^ but timid in application ; it had been so long in bondage ! 
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It is the virtue of the judiciary po>^er, when it remains entire 
and strong, to su jply every other; but itself is supplied by 
none. It was the* mainstay and the resource of our ancient 
France, in her most terrible moments. In the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it sat immutable and firm, so that the 
country, almost lost in the tempest, recovered and found itself 
still in the inviolable sanctuary of civil justice. 

Well! even that power is shattered. Shattered by its incon¬ 
sistency and contradictions. Servile and bold at once, for the 
king and against the king, for the pope and against the pope, 
the defender of the law and the champion of privilege, it speaks 
of liberty and resists for a century every liberal progress. It 
also, and as much as the king, deceived the hope of the people. 
What joy, what enthusiasm, when the parliament returned from 
exile, on the accession of Louis XVI, I And it was in answer 
to that confidence that it joined the privileged class, stopped all 
reform, and caused Target to be dismissed! In 1787, the 
peojde sustained it still, and, by way of recompense, the Parlia¬ 
ment demanded that the States-General should be l estored in 
imitation of the old form of 1614, that is to say useless, power¬ 
less, and derisive. 

No, the people cannot confide in the judiciary power. 

What is most strange, is, that it was this power, the giia/- 
dian of order and the laws, that began the riot. Disturbances 
first begin about the Parliament, at every lit de justice. 'I’hey 
were encouraged by the smiles of the magistrate. Young coun¬ 
sellors, such asd’Espremesnil or Duport, mindful of the Fronde, 
would willingly have imitated Broussel and the Coadjutor. The 
organised Basoche furnishes an army of clerks. It has its 
king, its judgments, its provosts, old students, as was Moreau 
at Rennes, or brilliant orators and duellists, like Barnave at 
Grenoble. The solemn prohibition that the clerks should not 
wear a sword, did but make them the more pugnacious. 

The first club was the one opened by counsellor Duport 
al his house in the Rue du Chaume in the Marais, There 
he assembled the most forward of the Parliament people, 
advocates and deput es, especially the Bretons. The club being 
transferr^ to Versailles, was called the Breton Club. On its 
return to Paris with the Assembly, and changing its cha¬ 
racter, it took up its quarters at the convent of the Jacobins. 

N 
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Mirabeau went butoncfc toDiiport’s; he used to call Duport, 
Barnave, and Lameth, the Triumgueumi.t Siey^s also went 
but would not return there • “ Tt is a den'bf political banditti, 
6£.id he ; they take outrages for expedients.’* Elsewhere he 
designates them still more harshly : One may imagine them 
to be a set of^ wicked blackguards, ever in action, shouting, 
intriguing, and rioting lawlessly, recklessly, and then laughing 
at the mischief fhey had done. To them may be attributed 
the greater part of the errors of the Revolution. Happy 
would it have been for France, if the subaltern agents of 
those early perturbators, on becoming leaders in their turn, 
oy a sort of customary hereditary right in long revolutions, 
had renounced the spirit by which they had been so long 
agitated ! ” 

These subalterns alluded to by Sieyes, who will succeed their 
leaders (and who were far superior to them), were especially 
two men,—two revolutionary levers, Camille Desmoulins and 
Danton. Those two men, one the king of pamphleteers, the 
other the thundering orator of the Palais Royal, before he was 
that of the Convention, cannot be further mentioned in this 
place. Besides, they are about to follow us, and will soon never 
leave us. In them, or in nobody, are personified the comedy 
and tragedy of the Revolution. 

Presently they will let their masters form the club of the 
Jacobins, and will go and found the Cordeliers, At the present, 
all is mingled together: the grand club of a hundred clubs, 
among the ca/es^ the gaming-houses, and women, is still the 
Palais Royal. There it was that on the 12th of July, Desmou¬ 
lins cried : To arms ! And there, on the night of the 13th. 
sentence was passed on Flesselles and De Launey. Those 
passed on the Count D’Artois, the Condes and the Polignacs, 
were forwarded to them ; and they had the astonishing effect, 
hardly to be expected from several battles, of making them 
depart from France. Hence arose a fatal predilectioix for the 
means of terror which had so well succeeded. Desmoulins, in 
the speech which ho attributes to the lamp (laiiterne) of La 
Greve, makes it say, “ That strangers gaze upon it in an 
ecstasy of astonishment; that they wonder that a laVnp should 

* Meaning the Three Knaye8,-<-a parody, of course, on triumvirate.—C. C. 
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have done more in two days than all their heroes in a hundred 
years. * 

Desmoulins renews ever with inexhaustible wit the old jokes 
that filled all the middle ages on the gallows, the rope, and the 
persons hung. That hideous, atrocious punishment, which 
renders agony visible, was the usual text of flie most joyous 
stories, the amusement of the vulgar, the inspiration of the 
Basoche. This found all its genius in Camille Desmoulins. 
That young lawyer of Picardy, with a very light purse and a 
still lighter character, was loitering briefless at the Palais^ 
when the Revolution made him suddenly plead at the Palais 
Royal. A slight impediment in his speech did but render him 
the more amusing. His lively sallies playing about his em¬ 
barrassed lips, escaped like darts. lie followed his comic 
humour without much considering whether it might not end in 
tragedy. The famous judgments of the Basoche, tliose judicial 
farces which had so much amused the old Palais^ were not 
more merry than the judgments of the Palais Royal ; t the 
difference’ was that the latter were often executed in La Greve 
{the place of execution). 

What is most strange, and a subject for reflection, is, that Des¬ 
moulins, with his roguish genius and mortal jests, and that bull of 
a Dantoii, who bellows murder, arc the very men who, four years 
later, perish for having proposed The Committee of Clemency! 

Mirabeau, Duport, the Lameths, and many others more 
moderate, approved of the acts of violence ; several said they 
had advisgd them. In 1788, Sieyes demanded the death of 
the ministers. On the 14th of July, Mirabeau demanded De 
Broglie’s head ! Desmoulins lodged in his house. He marclied 
Avillingly between Desmoulins and Danton ; and, being tired of 
his Genevese, preferred these men, directing the former to write, 
and the latter to speak. 

Taiget, a very moderate, prudent, cool-headed man was 
intimate with Desmoulins, and gave his approbation to the 
pamphlet Pe la Lanterne. 

* Camille Desmoulins, Discours de la Lanterns aux Parisiens, p. 2. He 
insinuates, •however, rather adroitly, that those rapid condemnations are not 
without inconvenience, that they are liable to cause mistakes, &c. 

t See the judgment of Duval d’Kspr^inesnil, related by C. Dcsmoulini it 
his letters. 
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This deserves an explanation : Nobody believed in justice^ 
save in that of the people. / 

The legists especially despised the law, tne jurisprudence of 
that time, in contradiction to all the ideas of the age. They 
were well acquainted with the tribunals, and knew that the 
devolution had \iot more passionate adversaries than the Par¬ 
liament, the High Court of Justice (/e Chdteht), and the judges 
in general. * 

Such a judgment-seat was the enemy. To give up the trial 
of the enemy to the enemy, and charge it to decide between the 
Revolution and its adversaries, was to absolve the latter, render 
them stronger and more haughty, and send them to the armies 
to begin a civil war. Were they able to make one? Yes, 
in spite of the enthusiasm of Paris and the taking of the 
Bastille. They had foreign troops, and all the officers were for 
them ; they had especially a formidable body, which then con¬ 
stituted the glory of France, the officers of the navy. 

The people alone, in that rapid crisis, were able to seize and 
strike such powerful criminals. But if the people should mis¬ 
take ? This objection did not embarrass the partizans of 
violence. They recriminated. “ How many times,” would they 
reply, “have not the Parliament and the Ch^telet made mis¬ 
takes ? ” They quoted the notorious mistakes in the cases 
of Galas and Sirven; they reminded their opponents of Dupaty’s 
terrible memorial for three men condemned to the wheel,—that 
memorial burnt by the Parliament that was unable to answer it. 

What popular trials, would they again say, can ever be more 
barbarous than the procedure of the regular tribunals, just as 
they now are, in 1789.—Secret proceedings, made entirely on 
documents that the defendant is not allowed to see; the accusa¬ 
tions uncommunicated, the witnesses non-confronted, save that 
last short moment when the defendant, but just emerging from 
the utter darkness of his dxmgcon, bewildered by the light of 
day, comes to sit on his bench, replies or not, and sees his judges 
for the two minutes during which he hears himself condemned.* 
—Barbarous procedure, more barbarous sentenc'&s, execrable 
punishments!—We shudder to think of Damiens torn with 
pincers, quartered, sprinkled with molten lead.—Jilst before 

A truly eloquent passage in Dupaty’s memorial for three men condemned 
bc broken on the wheel, p. 117 in 4to.). 
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the Revolution, a man was burned at Strasburg. On the 11th 
of August 1789, Parliament of Paris, itself expiring, once 
more condemned a man to be broken on the wheel. 

Such punishment, which was torture even for the spectator, 
wounded the souls of men, made them furious, mad, con¬ 
founded every idea of justice, and subverted justice itself ; the 
criminal who suffered such torture seemed no longer guilty ; 
the guilty party was the judge ; and a world of maledictions 
was heaped upon him. Sensibility was excited into fury, and 
])ity grew ferocious. History offers several instances of this 
sort of furious sensibility which often transported the people 
beyond all the bounds of respect and fear, and made them 
rack and burn the officers of justice in place of the criminal. 

A fact, too little noticed, but which enables us to understand 
a great many things, is, that several of our terrorists were men 
of an exquisite feverish sensibility, who felt cruelly the suffer¬ 
ings of the people, and whose pity turned into fury. 

This remarkable phenomenon chiefly showed itself in nervous 
men, of a weak and irritable imagination, among artists of 
every kind ; the artist is a man-woman.* The people whose 
nerves are stronger followed that impulse, but in the earlier 
period never gave it. The acts of violence proceeded from the 
Palais Royal, where the citizens, advocates, artists, and men 
of letters were predominant. 

Even among these men, nobody incurred the whole respon¬ 
sibility. A Camille Desmoulins might start the game and 
begin thejiunt; a Danton hunted it to death—in words, of 
course. But there was no lack of mute actors for the execu¬ 
tion, of pale furious men to carry the thing to La Greve, where 
it was urged on by inferior Dantons. In the miserable crowd 
surrounding the latter, were strange looking figures, like beings 
escaped from the other world ; spectral looking men, mad with 
hunger, delirious from fasting, and who were no longer men. 
Jt was stated that several, on the 20th of July, had not eaten 
for three days. Occasionally, they were resigned, and died 
without injuring anybody. The women were not so resigned ; 
they had children. They wandered about like lionesses. In 
every riol they were the most inveterate and furious; they uttered 

* I mean a complete man, who, having both sexes of the mind, is fruitful; 
however, having almost alu-ays the sense of irritation ajid choler predominant. 
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cries of frenzy, and made^tlie men ashamed of their tardiness? 
the summary judgments of La Greve werf ever too long for 
them. They hung at once.^ 

England has had in this century her poetry of hunger.! 
Who will give its history to France ? A terrible history in 
the last century, neglected by the historians, who have re¬ 
served their pity for the artisans of famine. I have attempted 
to descend into tfie regions of that hell, guided nearer and 
nearer by deep groans of agony. I have shown the land more 
and more sterile in proportion as the exchequer seized and 
destroyed the cattle, and that the earth devoid of manure is 
condemned to a perpetual fast. I have shown how, as the 
nobles, the exempt from taxes, multiplied, the impost weighed 
ever more heavily on an ever declining land. I have not suffi¬ 
ciently shown how food became, from its very scarcity, the 
object of an eminently productive traffic. The profits were so 
obvious, that the king wished also to take a part. The world 
saw with astonishment a king trafficking with the lives of his 
subjects, a king speculating on scarcity and death,—a king 
the assassin of his people. Famine is no longer only the 
result of the seasons,—a natural phenomenon; it is neither 
rain nor hail. It is a deed of the civil order : people staiwe by 
order of the king. 

The king hero is the system. The people were starving 
under Louis XV., and they starve under Louis XVI. 

Famine was then a science, a complicated art of administra¬ 
tion and commerce. Its parents are the exchequer 4 ind mono¬ 
poly. It engenders a race apart, a bastard breed of contractors, 
bankers, financiers, revenue-farmers, intendants, counsellors, 
and ministers. A profound expression on the alliance between 
the speculators and politicians was uttered from the bowels of 
the people : compact of famine. 

Among those men was one who had long been famous. 11 is 
name Foulon (very expressive,| and which he strove to justify) 
was in the mouth of the people as early as 1756. He had 
begun his career as an intendant of the army,* and in the 

* They hung thus on the 5th of October the honest alibi Lefefivre, one ol 
the heroes of the I4th of July ; luckily the rope was cut. 

f Eberiezcr Elliott, Corn-law Rhymes (Manchester, 1834), &c., &c. 

As iC/ouiem: let us trample (on the people).—C. C. 
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enemy's country. Truly terrible ti Germany, he was even 
more so to our soldiers. His manner of victualling was 
as fatal as a battll of Rosbach. He had grown fat on the 
destitution of the army, doubly rich by the fasting of the 
French and the Germans. 

Foulon was a speculator, financier, and contractor on one 
hand, and on the other a member of the Council who alone 
judge the contractors. He expected certainly to become minister. 
He would have died of grief, if bankruptcy had been effected 
by any other than he. The laurels of the ahhe Tcrray did not 
allow him to sleep. He had the fault of preaching his system 
too loudly ; his tongue counteracted his doings and rendered it 
impossible. The Court relished very much the idea of not 
paying, but it wanted to borrow, and the calling the apostle of 
bankruptcy to the ministry was not the way to entice lenders. 

Foulon was already an old man, one of the good old dags of 
Louis XV., one of that insolent school that gloried in its rapine, 
boldly showing it, and which, for a trophy of depredation, 
built on the boulevard the Pavilion of Hanover. For his part, 
he had erected for himself, in the most frequented thorough^ 
fare, at the corner of the Rue du Temple, a delightful mansion, 
which was still admired in 1845. 

He was convinced that in France, as Figaro Beaumarchais 
says, “Everything ends in a song;'’ therefore he must assume 
a bold face, brave and laugh at public opinion. Hence those 
words which were re-echoed everywhere; “If they are hungry, 
let them browse grass. Wait till I am minister, I will make 
them eat nay ; rny horses eat it. ” He is also stated to have 
littered this terrible threat: “France must be mowed.’* II 
faut faucher la France. 

The old mail believed, by such bravado, to please the young 
military party, and recommend himself for the day he saw 
approaching, when the Court, wanting to strike some desperate 
blow, would look out for a hardened villain. 

Foulon had a soii-in law after his own heart, Berthier, the 
intendant ofr Paris, a clever, but hard-hearted man, as confessed 
by the royalists,* and unscrupulous, since he had espoused a 
fortune dcijuircd in such a manner. 


Ar^ording toBeaulieu*s confession, MemoireSf ii.,p. 10. 
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poulo5 and berthier. 

Of humble extraction, lieing descended from a race of pw 
vincial attorneys or petty magistrates, he was hard-working, 
active, and energetic. A libertine at the age of fifty, in spite 
^ of his numerous family, he purchased, on all sides, so it was 
said, little girls twelve years of age. He knew well that 
he was detested by the Parisians, and was but too happy to 
find an opportunity of making war upon them. With old 
Foulon, he was thft soul of the three days' ministry. Marshal 
de Broglie augured no good of it: he obeyed.* But Foulon 
and Bertliier were very ardent. The latter showed a diabolical 
activity in collecting arms, troops, everything together, and in 
manufacturing cartridges. If Paris was not laid waste with 
fire and sword, it was not his fault. 

People feel astonished that persons so wealthy, so well-in¬ 
formed, of mature age and experience, should have cast them¬ 
selves into such mad proceedings. The reason is, that all 
great financial speculators partake of the manner of gamblers; 
they have their temptations. Now, the most lucrative affair 
they could ever find, was thus to undertake to effect bankruptcy 
by military execution. That was hazardous. But what great 
affair is without risk ? A profit is made on stoim and fire ; 
why not then on war and famine ? Nothing risk, nothing 
gain. 

Famine and war, I mean Foulon and Berthier, who thought 
they held Paris fast, were disconcerted by the taking of the 
Bastille. 

On the evening of the 14th, Berthier attempted tg reassure 
Louis XVI. ; if he could but get from him the slightest order, 
he could even then pour down his Germans upon Paris. 

Louis XVI. neither said nor did anything. From that 
moment, those two ministers felt they were dead men. Ber¬ 
thier fled towards the north, escaping by night from place to 
place; he passed four nights without sleeping, or even stopping, 
and yet had reached only Soissons. Foulon did not attempt 
to fly; first of all, he spread the report everywhere that he 
liad not wished to be minister ; next, that he was •struck with 
apoplexy, and lastly pretended he wad dead. He had himself 
buried with great pomp (one of his servants having didd at the 

Alex, de Lamcth, HUt, de VAmmhUe constituante, i., p. 67« 
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right moment.) This being done, fie repaired very quietly to 
the house of his worthy friend Sartine, the former lieutenant 
of police. ' 

He had good reason to be afraid: the movement was terrible. 
Let us go back a little. As early as the month of May, 
famine had exiled whole populations, driving thSm one upon the 
other. Caen and Rouen, Orleans, Lyons, and Nancy, had 
witnessed struggles for corn. Marseilles haft seen at her gates 
a band of eight thousand famished people who must pillage or 
die ; the whole town, in spite of the Government, in spite of 
the Parliament of Aix, had taken up arms, and remained 
armed. 

The movement slackened a moment in June. All France, 
with eyes fixed on the Assembly, was waiting for it to conquer: 
no other hope of salvation. The most extreme sufferings were 
for a moment silent ; one thought was predominant over all 
others. 

Who can describe the rage, the horror of hope deceived, on 
the news of Necker’s dismissal. Necker was not a politician ; 
he was, as we have seen, timid, vain-glorious, end ridiculous. 
J3ut in what concerned subsistence, it is but justice to say, that 
he was an indefatigable, ingenious administrator, full of in¬ 
dustry and resources.* What is far better, he showed himself 
to be an honest, good, kind-hearted man ; when nobody would 
lend to the state, he borrowed in his own name, and engaged 
his own credit as far as two millions of francs, the half of his for¬ 
tune. When dismissed, he did not withdraw his security ; but 
wrote to the lenders that he maintained it. In a word, if ho 
knew not howto govern, he nourished the people, and fed them 
with his own money. 

Necker and subsistence were words that had the same sound 
in the ears of the people. Necker’s dismissal and famine, 
hopeless, irremediable famine, was what France felt on the 
12th of July. 

The provincial Bastilles, that of Caen and that of Bordeaux, 
cither surreftdered, or were taken by force, at the same time 
as that of Paris. At Rennes, Saint Malo, and Strasburg, the 
Iroops sifted with the people. At Caen there was a fight among 


► See Necker, (Euvres^ vi., pp. 298— 324. 
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tlio soldiers. A few men bf the Artois regiment were wearing 
the patriotic symbols ; those of the Bourbon regiment, taking 
advantage of their being unarmed, tore trfera away. It was 
thought that Major Belzunce had paid them to offer this insult 
to their companions. Belzunce was a smart, witty officer, but 
Jmpertinent, vi^jlent, and haughty. He was loud in expressing 
Lis contempt for the National Assembly, for the people, the 
canaille ; he usedtto walk in the town, armed to the teeth, with 
a ferocious-looking servant.* His looks were provoking. The 
people lost patience, threatened, and besieged the barracks ; 
an officer had the imprudence to fire ; and then the people ran 
to fetch cannon ; Belzunce surrendered, or was given up to be 
conducted to prison ; he could not reach it ; he was fired upon 
and killed, and his body torn piece-meal: a woman ate his 
heart. 

There was blood-shed at Rouen and Lyons : at Saint Ger¬ 
main, a miller was beheaded: a monopolist baker was near 
being put to death at Poissy ; he was saved only by a depu¬ 
tation of the Assembly, who showed themselves admirable for 
courage and humanity, risked their lives, and preserved the man 
only after having begged him of the people on their knees. 

Foulon would perhaps have outlived the storm, if he had 
not been hated by all France. His misfortune was to be so 
by those who knew him best, by his vassals and servants. 
They did not lose sight of him, neither had they been duped 
by the pretended burial. They followed and found the dead 
man alive and well, walking in M. de Sartine’s park: “ You 
wanted to give us hay,” said they, “you shall eat Some your¬ 
self I” They put a truss of hay on his back, and adorn him 
with a nosegay of nettles, and a collar of thistles. They then 
lead him on foot to Paris, to the H6tel>de-Ville, and demand 
his trial of the electors, the only authority that remained. 
The latter must then have regretted they had not hastened the 
popular decision which was about to create a real municipal 
power, give them successors, and put an end to their royalty. 
Royalty is the word ; the French Guards mounted ^uard at the 
royal palace of Versailles only on orders received (strange to 
gay) from the electors of Paris. 


’ Mtmoirei de Dumov/riez, ii., p. 53. 
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That illegal power, invoked for ^everything, hut powerless 
in all things, weakened still further by its fortuitous associa¬ 
tion with the ancielit eschevins, having nobody for its head but 
the worthy Bailly, the new mayor, and for its arm only La¬ 
fayette, the commander of a scarcely organised national guard, 
was now about to find itself in face of a terribb necessity. 

They heard almost at the same time that Berthier had been 
arrested at Compiegne, and that Foulon waft being conducted 
back again. For the former, they assumed a responsibility 
both serious and bold (fear is so sometimes), that of telling the 
people of Compiegne : “ That there was no reason for detain¬ 
ing M. Berthier.** They replied that he would then be assuredly 
killed at Compiegne, and that he could only be saved by con¬ 
ducting him to Paris. 

As to Foulon, it was decided : That henceforth delinquents 
of that description should be lodged in the Abbaye, and that 
these words should be inscribed over the door: Prisoners 
entrusted to the care of the nation.** This general measure, 
taken in the interest of one man, secured for the ex-counsellor 
his trial by his friends and colleagues, the ancient magistrates, 
the only judges of that time. 

All that was too evident; but also well watched by keen- 
sighted men, the attorneys and the Basoche, by annuitants, 
enemies of the minister of bankruptcy, and lastly, by many men 
who held public securities and were ruined by the fall in the 
funds. An attorney filed an indictment against Berthier, for 
his deposits of guns. The Basoche maintained that he had 
moreover one of those deposits with the abbess of Montmartre, 
and obliged a search to be made. La Greve was full of men, 
strangers to the people, of a decent exterior f and some very 
well dressed. The Exchange was at La Greve. 

People came at the same time to the H6tel-de-Ville, to 
denounce Beaumarchais, another financier, who had stolen 
some papers from the Bastille. They ordered them to be 
taken back. 

It was tht)ught that the poor, at all events, might be kept 
silent by filling their mouths ; so they lowered the price of 
bread : by means of a sacrifice of thirty thousand francs per 
day, the price was fixed at thirteen sous and a half the four 
pounds (equal to twenty sous at the present time). 
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The multitude of La Greve did not vociferate the less. At 
two, Bailly descends ; all demand justice.^ “ lie expounded 
the principles/* and made some impression on those wlio were 
within hearing. The others shouted : “ Hang ! Hang him !’* 
Bailly prudently withdrew, and shut himself up in the Bureau 
des Subsistancis. The guard was strong, said he, hut M. de 
Lafayette, who relied on his ascendancy, had the imprudence 
to lessen it. 

The crowd was in a terrible fever of uneasiness lest Foulon 
should escape. He was shown to them at a window ; never¬ 
theless, they broke open the doors: it became necessary to 
place him in a chair in front of the bureau, in the great hall 
of Saint-Jean. There, they began to preach to the crowd 
again, to ** expound the principles,** that he must bo judged. 
** Judged instantly, and hung ! ** cried the crowd. So saying, 
they appointed judges, among others two curesf who refused. 
“ Make room there for M. de Lafayette ! ’* He arrives, speaks 
in his turn, avows that Foulon is a villain, but says it is neces¬ 
sary to discover his accomplices ; Let him be conducted to 
the Abbaye ! ” The front ranks, who heard him, consented ; 
not so the others. ‘^You are joking,*’ exclaimed a well- 
dressed man, “ does it require time to judge a man who has 
been judged these thirty years ? *’ At the same time, a 
shout is heard, and a new crowd rushes in ; some say; 
“It is the faubourg,** others: “It is the Palais Royal.” 
Foulon is carried olf and dragged to the lamp opposite ; they 
make him demand pardon of the nation. Then hojst him.— 
The rope broke twice. They persisted, and go for a new one. 
At length, having hung him, they chopped off his head, and 
carried it through Paris. 

Meanwhile, Berthier has just arrived by the Porte Saint- 
Martin, through the most frightful mob that was ever seen : 
he had been followed for twenty leagues. He was in a cabri¬ 
olet, the top of which they had broken to pieces in order to ste 
him. Beside him sat an elector, Etienne de la Riviere, who 
was twenty times near being killed in defending him, and 
shielding him with his body. A furious mob was dancing on 
before him ; others flung black bread into the carriage 
“ Take that, brigand, that, is the bread you made us eat! ’* 

What had also exasperated all the population about Paris 
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was, that amid the scarcity, the num irous cavalry collected by 
Berthier and Foulon, had destroyed or eaten a great quantity 
of young green coni. This havoc was attributed to the orders 
of the intendant, to his firm resolution to prevent there being 
any crop and to starve the people. 

To adorn that horrible procession of deatl^ they carried 
before Berthier, as in the Roman triumphs, inscriptions to his 
gbry :—“ He has robbed the king and jlfrance. He has 
devoured the substance of the people. He has been the slave 
of the rich, and the tyrant of the poor. He has drunk the blood 
of the widow and the orphan. He has cheated the king. He 
has betrayed his country.”* 

At the fountain Maubuee, they had the barbarity to shew 
him Foulon’s head, livid, with the mouth full of hay. At that 
sight his eyes were glazed ; he smiled a ghastly smile. 

They forced Bailly at the H6tel-de-Ville to take his examin¬ 
ation. Berthier alleged superior orders. The minister was 
liis father-in-law, it was the same person. Moreover, if the 
hall of Saint-Jean was inclined to listen a little, La Grevo 
neither listened nor heard ; the vociferations were so dreadful, 
that the mayor and the electors felt more uneasy every mo¬ 
ment. A new crowd of people having forced its way through 
the very mass, it was no longer possible to hold out. The 
mayor, on the advice of the board, exclaimed : “To the 
Abbayo! ” adding that the guards were answerable for the 
prisoner. They could not defend him ; but, seizing a gun, he 
defended himself. He was stabbed wdth a hundred bayonets ; 
a dragoorf who imputed his father’s death to him, tore out his 
heart, and ran to show it at the H6tel-de-Villc, 

The spectators in La Grevc, who had watched from the 
windows the tact of the leaders in urging and exciting the 
mob, believed that Berthier s accomplices had taken their mea¬ 
sures well, in order that he might not have the time to make 
any revelation. He alone, peihaps, possessed the real inten¬ 
tions of the party. They found in his portfolio the description 
of the persons of many friends of liberty, who, doubtless, had 
no mercy to expect, if the court conquered. 

• 

♦ Histoire de la Rhohition de ’89,|?ar deux amis de la liberty (Xerverseatt 
et Clavelm^ jmqiCau t. 7,) t. 2, p, 130. See also the account of Etienne d® 
Aft Riviere, in the Prock-verbal des Plecteurs. 
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However this may be,*a great number of the comrades of 
the dragoon declared to him, that having dishonoured the com¬ 
pany he must die, and that they would all ifght him till he was 
killed. He was killed the same evening. 


CHAPTER III. 

FRANCE IN ARMS. 

Embarrassment of tbe Assembly.—It engages the People to confide in it, 
July 23rd.—Distrust of the People; Fears of Paris; Alarm of the 
Provinces.—Conspiracy of Brest; the Court compromised by the English 
Ambassador, July 27th.—Fury of the old Nobles and new Nobles: 
Menaces and Plots.—Terror in the Rural Districts.—The Peasants take 
np arms against the Brigands, Burn the Feudal Charters, and set fii'e to 
several Chateaux.—July to August, 1789. 

The vampires of the ancien r/gime^ whose lives had done so 
much harm to France, did still more by their death. 

Those people, whom Mirabeau termed so well “ the refuse 
of public contempt,” are as if restored to character by punish¬ 
ment, The gallows becomes their apotheosis. They are now 
become interesting victims, the martyrs of monarchy ; their 
legend will go on increasing in pathetic fictions. Mr. Burke 
canonized them and prayed on their tomb. 

The acts of violence of Paris, and those of which the pro¬ 
vinces were the theatre, placed the National Asse^mbly in a 
difficult position, from which it could not well escape. 

If it did not act, it would seem to encourage anarchy and 
authorise murder, and thus furnish a text for eternal calumny. 

If it attempted to remedy the disorder, and raise fallen 
authority, it restored, not to the king, but to the queen and 
the court, the sword that the people had shivered in their 
hands. 

In either hypothesis, despotism and caprice were about to 
be re-established, either for the old royalty or the royalty of 
the mob. At that moment they were destroying the odious 
symbol of despotism—the Bastille ; and behold anotiier Bas¬ 
tille—arbitrary rule—again springing up. 

England rubs her hands with glee at this, and is grateful to 
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the Lanterne. “Thank God,*’ saji she, “the Bastille will 
never disappear.** 

What would yoiJ have done ? Tell us, you officious coun¬ 
sellers, you friendly enemies, sages of European aristocracy, 
you who so carefully pour calumny on the hatred you have 
danted. Sitting at your ease on the dead bodies of Ireland, 
Italy, and Poland, deign to answer ; have not your revolutions 
of interest cost more blood than our revolutio is of ideas ? 

What would you have done ? Doubtless what was advised 
on the eve and the morrow of the 22nd of July, by Daily 
Tollendal, Mounier, and Malouet; to re-establish order, they 
wished that power should be restored to the king. Dally put 
his whole trust in the king’s virtues. Malouet wanted them 
to entreat the king to use his power and lend a strong hand 
to the municipal authority. The king would have armed, 
and not the people ; no national guard. Should the people 
complain, why then let them apply to the Parliament and 
the Attorney-General. Have we not magistrates? Foulon 
was a magistrate. So Malouet would send Foulon to the 
tribunal of Foulon. 

It is necessary, they very truly said, to repress disturbances. 
Only it was necessary to come to a right understanding. This 
word comprehended many things : 

Thefts, other ordinary crimes, pillaging committed by a 
starving population, murders of monopolists, irregular judg¬ 
ment pronounced on the enemies of the people, resistance 
offered to their plottings, legal resistance, resistance in arms. 
All compiised in the word troubles. Did they wish to sup- 
j)ress all with an equal hand ? If royal authority was charged 
to repress the disturbances, the greatest in its estimation was, 
most certainly, the taking of the Bastille ; it would have 
punished that first. 

This was the reply made by Buzot and Robespierre on the 
20th of July, two days before the death of Foulon; and this was 
what Mirabeau said, in his journal, after the event. He set 
this misfortiyie before the Assembly in its true light,—the 
absence of all authority in Paris, the impotency of the electors, 
who, without any lawful delegation of power, continued to 
exercise the municipal functions. He wished municipalities 
to be organised, invested with strength, and who should under- 
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take the maintenance of order. Indeed what other means were 
there than to strengthen the local power, when the central 
power was so justly suspected ? f 

Barnave said three things were necessary: well-organized 
municipalities, citizen guards, and a legal administration of 
the law that might reassure the people. 

What was that legal administration to be ? A deputy-sub¬ 
stitute, Dufresnoy, sent by a district of Paris, demanded sixty 
jurymen, chosen from the sixty districts. This proposition, sup¬ 
ported by petition, was modified by another deputy, who wished 
magistrates to be added to the jurymen. 

The Assembly came to no decision. An hour after mid¬ 
night, being weary of contention, it adopted a proclamation, in 
which it claimed the prosecution of crimes of Use-nation^ re¬ 
serving to itself the right to indicate in the constitution the tribu¬ 
nal that shoidd judge* This was postponing for a long time. 
It invited to peace, for this reason; That the king had acquired 
more rights than ever to the confidence of the people, that there 
e.xisted a perfect accord, <kc. 

Confidence! And yet there never was any confidence 
again! At the very moment the Assembly was speaking of 
confidence, a sad light burst forth, and fresh dangers were seen. 
The Assembly had been wrong; the people had been right. 
However willing the people might be to be deceived, and be¬ 
lieve all was ended, common sense whispered that the ancien 
regime being conquered, would wish to have its revenge. Was 
it possible that a power which had possessed, for ages, all the 
forces of the country, administration, finances, armies, and tri¬ 
bunals, that still had everywhere its agents, its officers, its 
judges, without any change, and for compulsory partisans, two 
or three hundred thousand nobles or priests, proprietors of one- 
half or two-thirds of the kingdom,—could that immense and 
complicated power, which covered all France, die like one man, 
at once, by a single blow ? Had it fallen down dead, shot by a 
cannon-ball of July ? That is what the most simple child could 
not have been induced to believe. ^ 

It was not dead. It had been struck and wounded; morally 
it was dead ; physically it was not. It might rise ag^in. How 
would that phantom reappear? That was the whole question 
put by the people!—the one that troubled the imagination. 
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Common sense nere assumed a tliousand forms of popular 
superstition. 

Everybody used to go and see the Bastille; all beheld with 
terror the prodigious rope ladder by which Latude descended 
the towers. They would visit those ominous towers, and those 
dark, deep, fetid dungeons, where the prisoner,*on a level with 
the common sewers, lived besieged and menaced by rats, toads, 
and every kind of foul v'ermin. * 

Beneath a staircase they found two skeletons,-with a chain 
and a cannon-ba'l which one of those unfortunates had doubt¬ 
less to drag after him. Those dead bodies indicated crime. 
For the prisoners were never buried within the fortress; they 
were always carried by night to the cemetery of Saint Paul, 
the church of the Jesuits (the confessors of the Bastille); where 
they were buried under names of servants, so that nobody ever 
knew whether they were alive or dead. As for those two, the 
workmen who found them gave them the only reparation the 
dead could receive ; twelve among them, bearing their imple¬ 
ments, and holding the pall with respect, carried and buried 
them honourably in the parish church. 

They were even hoping to make other discoveries in that 
old cavern of kings. Outraged humanity was taking its re¬ 
venge; people enjoyed a mingled sentiment of hatred, fear, 
and curiosity,—an insatiable curiosity, which, when everything 
had been seen, hunted and searched for more, wished to pene¬ 
trate further, suspected something else, imagined prisons under 
prisons, dungeons under dungeons, into the very bowels of the 
earth. 

The imagination actually sickened at that Bastille. So many 
centuries and generations of prisoners who had there succeeded 
each other, so many hearts broken by despair, so many tears of 
rage, and heads dashed against the stones. What! had no¬ 
thing loft a trace ! At most, some poor inscription, scratched 
with a nail, and illegible ? Cruel envy of time, the accomplice 
of tyranny, conniving with it to efface every vestige of the 
victims! • 

They could see nothing, but they listened. There were 
certainly fiome sounds, groans, and hollow moans. Was it 
imagination ? Why, everybody heard them. Were they to 
believe that wretched beings were still buried at the bottom of 

o 
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some secret dungeon known only to the governor who had 
perished ? The district of the lie Saint-Louis, and others, 
demanded that they should seek the cause of those lamentable 
groans. Once, twice, nay, several times, the people returned 
to the charge; in spite of all these searches, they could not 
make up their lAinds : they were full of trouble and uneasiness 
for those unfortunates, perhaps buried alive. 

Then again, if fhey were not prisoners, might they not be 
enemies ? Was there not some communication, under the fau¬ 
bourg, between the subterraneous passages of the Bastille and 
those of Vincennes? Might not gunpowder be passed from one 
fortress to tlie other, and execute what De Launey had con¬ 
ceived the idea of doing, to blow up the Bastille, and over¬ 
whelm and crush the faubourg of liberty ? 

Public searches were made, and a solemn and authentic in¬ 
quiry, in order to tranquillise the minds of the people. The 
imagination then transported its dream elsewlicre. It trans¬ 
ferred its mine and its fears to the opposite side of Paris, into 
those immense cavities whence our monuments were dug, those 
abysses whence we have drawn the Louvre, Notre Dame, and 
other churches. There, in 1786, had been cast, without there 
being any appearance of it (so vast are those caverns) all who 
had died in Paris for a thousand years, a terrible mass of dead 
bodies, which, during that year, were transported by night in 
funeral cars, preceded by the clergy, to seek, from the Innocents 
to the Tombe Issoire, a final repose and complete oblivion. 

Those dead bodies were calling for others, and it was doubt¬ 
less there that a volcano was preparing ; the minej* from the 
Pantheon to the sky, was going to blow up Paris, and letting 
it fall again, would confound the shattered and disfigured mem¬ 
bers of the living and the dead,—a chaos of palpitating limbs, 
dead bodies, and skeletons. 

Those means of extermination seemed unnecessary ; famine 
WdS sufiicieiit. A bad year was followed by a worse ; the little 
corn that had growm up about Paris was trodden, spoilt, or 
eaten by the numerous cavalry that had been coUected. Nay, 
the corn disappeared without horse-soldiers. People saw, or 
fancied they saw, armed bands that came by night and cut the 
unripe corn. Foulon, though dead, seemed to return on purpose 
to perform to the letter what he had promised: “Mow Prance. ” 
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To cut down the green corn and destroy it in the second year 
of famine, was also to mow down men. 

Terror went on* spreading ; the couriers, repeating those 
rumours, spread it every day from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. They had not seen the brigands, hut others had ; 
they were at such and such places, marching forw&rds, numerous, 
and armed to the teeth ; they would arrive probably that night 
or on the morrow without fail. At such a place, they had cut 
down the corn in broad daylight, as the municipality of Soissons 
wrote in despair tp the National Assembly, demanding assist¬ 
ance ; a whole army of brigands were said to be .marching 
against that town. They hunted for them ; but they had dis¬ 
appeared in the mists of evening or in the morning fog. 

What is more real, is, that to the dreadful scourge of famine, 
some had conceived the idea of adding another, which makes us 
shudder, when we do but remember the hundred years of war¬ 
fare which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, made a 
cemetery of our unfortunate country. They wanted to bring 
the English into France. This has been denied ; yet why ? 
It is more than likely, since it was solicited at a subsequent 
period ; attempted, and foiled at Quiberon. 

But then, the question was not to bring their fleet on a shore 
difficult of access and destitute of defence, but to establish them 
firmly in a good, defensible place, to hand over to them the 
naval arsenal, wherein France, for a whole century, had 
expended her millions, her labours, and her energies; the head, 
the prow of our great national vessel, and the stumbling-block 
of Englanfl. Tlie question was to give up Brest. 

Ever since France had assisted in the deliverance of America, 
and cut the British empire asunder, England had desired not 
its misery, but its ruin and utter destruction ; that some strong 
autumnal tide would raise the ocean from its bed, and cover 
with one grand flood all the land from Calais to the Vosges, the 
Pyrenees, and the Alps. 

But, there was something still more desirable to be seen, 
which was, tiiat this new inundation should be one of blood, 
the blood of France, drawn by herself from her own veins, 
that she sdiould commit suicide and tear out her intestines. 

The conspiracy of Brest was a good beginning. Only, there 
was reason to fear that England, by making friends with the 

o2 
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villains who were selling^ her their native land, might unite 
against her all France reconciled in one common indignation, 
and that there should be no longer any partf. 

Another thing might have sufficed to restrain the English 
government, which is, that, in the first moments, England, in 
spite of her h&te, smiled upon our Revolution. She had no 
suspicion of its extent; in that great French and European 
movement, which cvas no leas than the advent of eternal right, 
she fancied she perceived an imitation of her own petty insular 
and egotistical revolution of the seventeenth century. She 
applauded France as a mother encourages the child that is trying 
to walk after her. A strange sort of mother, who was not 
quite sure whether she would rather the child should walk or 
break its neck. 

Therefore, England withstood the temptation of Brest. She 
was virtuous, and revealed the thing to the ministers of Louis 
XVI., without mentioning the names of the parties.- In that 
half revelation, she found an immense advantage, that of per¬ 
plexing France, to complete the measure of distrust and suspi« 
cion, have a terrible hold on that feeble government, and take 
a mortgage upon it. There was every chance of its not inquiring 
seriously into the plot, fearful of finding more than it wished and 
of smiting its own friends. And if it did not inquire, if it kept 
the secret to itself, England was able at any time to unveil the 
awful mystery. It kept that sword suspended over the head 
of Louis XVI. 

Dorset, the English ambassador, was an agreeable man ; he 
never stirred from Versailles ; many thought he 'nad found 
favour in the eyes of the queen, and had been well received. 
Nevertheless, this did not prevent him, after the taking of the 
Bastille, the importance of which he fully appreciated, as well 
as the weight of the blow that the king had received, from 
seizing every opportunity of ruining Louis, as far as lay in his 
power. 

A rather equivocal letter from Dorset to the Count d’Artois 
having been intercepted by chance, he wrote to .the minister 
that they were wrong in suspecting him of having in the least 
influenced the disturbances of Paris ; far from it, edded he 
quietly, your Excellency knows welt the eagerness I evinced in 
imparting to you the infamous conspiracy of Brerst, in the begin- 
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fling of June, the horror felt by my court, and the renewed 
assurance of its sincere attachment for the king and the nation. 
And then he entreated the minister to communicate his letter 
to the National Assembly. 

In other words, he begged him to hang hims^slf. Ilis letter 
of the 2^tk of July stated, and published to the world, that the 
court, for two whole months, had kept tjie secret, without 
either acting or adopting, apparently reserving that plot as 
a last weapon in case of civil war,—the dagger of mercy 
{poignard de misericorde), as they called it in the middle ages, 
which the warrior always kept, so that, when vanquished, 
thrown on the ground, and his sword broken, he might, whilst 
begging his life, assassinate his conqueror. 

The minister Montmorin, dragged by the English into broad 
daylight, before the National Assembly, had but a very poor 
explanation to give, namely, that, not having the names of the 
guilty parties, they had been unable to prosecute. The Assembly 
did not insist; but the blow was struck, and was but so much 
the heavier. It was felt by all France. 

Dorset’s affirmation, which might have been believed to be 
false, a fiction, a brand cast at random by our enemies, appeared 
confirmed by the imprudence of the officers in the garrison of 
Brest, who, on the news of the taking of the Bastille, made a 
demonstration of intrenching themselves in the castle, menacing 
to subject the town to martial law, if it should stir. This it 
instantly did, taking up arms, and overpowering the guard of 
the port. • The soldiers and sailors, bribed in vain by their 
officers, sided with the people. The noble corps of the marine 
was very aristocratical, but certainly anything but English. 
Suspicions nevertheless extended even to them, and even 
further, to the nobles of Brittany. In vain were the latter 
indignant, and vainly did they protest their loyalty. 

This irritation carried to excess made people credit the 
foulest plots. The prolonged obstinacy of the nobility in re¬ 
maining separate from the Third in the States-General, the 
bitter, desperate dispute which had arisen on that occasion in 
every town, large or small, in villages and hamlets, often in the 
same house, had inculcated an indelible idea in the people, that 
the noble was an enemy. 

A considerable portion of the higher nobility, illustrious and 
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memorable in history, did what was necessary to prove that this 
idea was false, not at all fearful of the Revolution, and believing 
that, do what it might, it could not destroy history. But the 
others, and smaller gentry, less proud of their rank, more vain¬ 
glorious or moj^e frank, moreover piqued every day by the new 
rising of the people whom they saw approaching nearer them, 
and who incommjjdcd them more, declared themselves boldly 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

The new nobles and the Parliament people were the most 
furious ; the magistrates had become more warlike than the 
military ; they spoke of nothing but battles, and vowed death, 
blood, and ruin. Those among them who had been till then 
the vanguard in opposing the wishes of the court, who had the 
most relished popularity, the love and enthusiasm of the public, 
were astounded and enraged, to see themselves suddenly indif¬ 
ferent or hated. They hated with a boundless hate. They 
often sought the cause of that very sudden change in the artful 
machination of their personal enemies, and political enmities 
were still further envenomed by ancient family feuds. At 
(Juimper, one Kersalaun, a member of the Parliament of 
Brittany, one of the friends of Chalotais, and very lately the 
ardent champion of parliamentary opposition, becoming suddenly 
a still more ardent royalist and aristocrat, would walk gravely 
among the hooting crowds, who, however, durst not touch him, 
and naming his enemies aloud, used to say : “I shall judge 
them shortly, and wash my hands in their blood.”* 

One of these Parliament people, M. Memmay de ftuincey, a 
noble seigneur in Pranche-Comtd, did not confine himself to 
threats. Envenomed probably by local animosity, and with his 
mind in a fever of frenzy, urged likewise perhaps by that fatal 
propensity of imitation which causes one infamous crime very 
often to engender many others, he realized precisely what De 
Launey had wanted to do,—what the people of Paris believed 
they had still to fear. He gave out at Vesoul, and in the 
neighbourhood, that by way of rejoicings for the good news, he 
would give a feast and keep open house. Citizens, peasants, 
soldiers, all arrive, drink, and dance. The earth opens, and a 
mine bursts, shatters, shivers, and destroys at ranSom ; the 


Duchatellier, La Rk'olution en Bretagne^ i., p. 175. 
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ground is strewn with bleeding members. The whole wns 
attested bj the cme^ who confessed a few of the wounded who 
survived, attested by the gendarmerie^ and brought on the 25tb 
of July before the National Assembly. The Assembly being 
exasperated, obtained leave from tbe king that every power 
should be written to, in order to demand that tlie guilty should 
be delivered up.* 

An opinion was gaining ground and growing stronger, that 
the brigands who used to cut down the corn, in order to starve 
the people, were not foreigners, as had been first supposed, not 
Italians or Spaniards, as Marseilles believed in May, but French¬ 
men, enemies to France, furious enemies of the Revolution, their 
agents, their servants, and bands whom they paid.f 

The horror of them increased, everybody believing he had 
exterminating demons about him. In tbe morning, they would 
run to the field, to see whether it was not laid waste. In the 
evening, they were uneasy, fearing they niiglit be burned in tbe 
night. At the very name of these brigands, mothers would 
snatch up their children and conceal them. 

Where then was that royal protection, on the faith of which 
the people had so long slept ? Where that old guardianship 
which had so well re-assured them that they bad remained 
minors, and had, as it were, grown up without ceasing to bo 

* Later, M. de Meramay was restored on the pleading of M. Courvoisicr. 
He maintained that the accident had been occasioned by the barrel of gun¬ 
powder, left hy chance beside some drunken men. Three things had contri¬ 
buted to cifate another suspicion : 1st. M. de Memmay*s absence on the day 
of the feast; he was unwilling to be present, he said, wishing to give lull scope 
to the rejoicings; 2ndly, his entire disappearance; 3rdly, the Parliament, of 
which he was an ancient member, would not allow the ordinary tribunals to 
make an inquiry, called the affair before a higher court, and reserved the trial 
to itself. 

+ The historians all affirm, without the least proof, that these alarms and 
accusations, all that great commotion, proceeded from Paris, from such and 
such persons. Doubtless, the leaders influenced the Palais Royal; the Palais 
Royal, Paris ; and Paris, France. It is not less inexact to attribute everything 
to the Duke ^f Orleans, like most of the royalists; or to Duport, like M. Dro/; 
*‘.'3 Mirabcau, like Montgaillard, &c. See the veiy wise answer of Alexandre 
de Lameth. What he ought to have added is, that Mirabeau, Duport, the 
LaraethSj^he Duke of Orleans, and most of the men of that period, less ener- 
ge ic than is believed, were delighted in being thought to possess so much 
money, such vast influence. They replied but little to such accusations, smiled 
gvedestly, leaving such to believe as would, that they were great villains. 
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children ? They began to perceive that, no matter what sort 
of man Louis XVL might be, royalty was,J;he intimate friend 
of the enemy. 

The king’s troops, which, at other times, would have appeared 
a protection, were precisely a subject of dread. Who were 
at their head ? ‘ The more insolent of the nobles, those who the 
least concealed their hate. They used to excite, to bribe when 
necessary the solders against the people, and to intoxicate 
their Germans ; they seemed to be preparing an attack. 

Man was obliged to rely on himself, and on himself alone. 
In that complete absence of authority and public protection, his 
duty as a father of a family constituted him the defender of his 
household He became, in his house, the magistrate, the king, 
the law, and the sword to execute the law, agreeably to the old 
proverb : “ The poor man in his home is king.’^ 

The hand of Justice, the sword of Justice: that king has his 
scythe in default of gun, his mattock, or his iron fork. Now let 
those brigands come ! But he does not wait for them. Neigh¬ 
bours unite, villagers unite, and go armed into the country to see 
whether those villains dare come. They proceed and behold a 
band. Do not lire however. Those are the people of another 
village, friends and relations, who are also hunting about.* 
France was armed in a week. The National Assembly 
learn every moment the miraculous progress of that Revo¬ 
lution ; they find themselves, in an instant, at tlie head of the 
most numerous army ever seen since the crusades. Every 
courier that airived astonished and almost frightened them. 
One day, somebody came and said : “ You have two hundred 
thousand men.” The next day, another said: “You have 
five hundred thousand men.” Others arrived : “ A million of 
men have armed this week,—two millions, three millions.” 

And all that great armed multitude, rising suddenly from 
the furrow, asked the Assembly what they were to do. 

Where then is the old army? It seems to have disap¬ 
peared. The new one, being so numerous, must have stifled 
it without fighting, merely by crowding together. * 

People have said France is a soldierj and so she has boon 
from that day. On that day a new race rose from the darth,— 

♦ Montlosier, MimoireSf i., p. 233. Toulongeon, i., p. 56, &c.* 
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children born with teeth to tear cartridges, and with strong 
indefatigable limbs^ to march from Cairo to the Kremlin, and 
with the admirable gift of being able to march and fight with¬ 
out eating, of having only “their good spirits to feed and 
clothe them.” 

Relying on their good spirits, joy and hope ! *Who then has 
a right to hope, if it be not he who bears in his bosom the 
enfranchisement of the world ? • 

Did France exist before that time ? It might be denied. 
She became at once a sword and a principle. To be thus 
armed is to be. What has neither idea nor strength, exists 
but on sufferance. 

They were in fact ; and they wanted to be by right. 

The barbarous middle ages did not admit their existence, 
denying them as men, and considering them only as things. 
That period taught, in its singular school-djvinity, that souls 
redeemed at the same price are all worth the blood of a God ; 
then debased those souls, thus exalted, to brutes, fastened 
them to the earth, adjudged them to eternal bondage, and an¬ 
nihilated liberty. 

This lawless right they called conquest, that is to say, an¬ 
cient injustice. Conquest, would it say, made the nobles, the 
lords. “ If that be all,” said Sieyes, “ we will be conquerors 
in our turn.” 

Feudal right alleged, moreover, those hypocritical acts, 
wherein it was supposed that man stipulated against himself: 
wherein the weaker party, through fear or force, gave himself 
up without reserving anything, gave away the future, the pos¬ 
sible, his children unborn, and future generations. Those 
guilty parchments, a disgrace to nature, had been sleeping 
with impunity for ages in the archives of the castles. 

Much was said about the grand example given by Louis XVI., 
who had enfranchised the last serfs of his domains. An im- 
j)erceptible sacrifice that cost the treasury but little, and which 
had scarcely any imitator in France. 

What ! it will be said, were the seigneurs in ’89 hard¬ 
hearted, merciless men ? 

By no nfeans. They were a very varied class of men, but 
generally feeble and physically decayed, frivolous, sensual, and 
sensitive, so sensitive that they could not look closely at the 
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unfortunate.* They saw them in idyls, operas, stories, and 
romances, which caused them to shed t^rs of compassion ; 
they wept with Bernardin Saint-Pierre, with Gretry and Sc- 
daine, Borquin and Florian ; they found merit in their tears, 
and would say,to themselves : “ I have a good heart.” 

Thus weak-hearted, easy, open-handed, and incapable of 
withstanding the temptation of spending, they required money, 
much money, more than their fathers. Hence the necessity 
of deriving large profits from their lands, of handing the pea¬ 
sant over to men of money, stewards, and agents. The more 
feeling the masters possessed, the more generous and philan¬ 
thropic they were at Paris, and the more their vassals died of 
hunger ; they lived less at their castles, in order not to see 
this misery, which would have been too painful for their 
sensibility. 

Such was in general that feeble, worn-out, effeminate society. 
It willingly spared itself the sight of oppression, and oppressed 
only by proxy. However, there were not wanting provincial 
nobles, who prided themselves on maintaining in their castles 
the rude feudal traditions, and governed their family and 
their vassals harshly. Let us nxerely niention here the cele¬ 
brated Ami hommes^ Mirabeau’s father, the enemy of his 
family, who would lock up all his household, wife, sons, and 
daughters, people the state-prisons, have law-suits with his 
neighbours, and reduce his people to despair. He relates 
that, on giving a fete, he was himself astonished at the 
moody, savage aspect of his peasants. I cen ej^ily believe 
it; those poor people were probably afraid lest the Ami des 
hommes should take them for his children. 

We must not be surju'ised if the peasant, having once taken 
up arms, made use of them, and had his revenge. Several 
lords had cruelly vexed their districts, who remembered it 
when the time had come. One of them had walled up the 
village well, and monopolised it for his own use. Another 
had seized on the common lands. They perished. Several 
other murders are recorded, which, doubtless,•were acts of 
revenge. 

♦ This is confessed by M. De Maitre, in his Considerations sur la RSv<h 
luHon (1796). 
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The general arming of the towns was imitated in the rural 
districts. The tajting of the Bastille encouraged them to 
attack their own bastilles. The only subject of astonishment, 
when one knows what they underwent, is, that they began so 
late. Sufferings and promises of revenge had accumulated by 
delay, and been stored up to a frightfdl height. When that 
monstrous avalanche, long pent up in a state of ice and snow, 
suddenly thawed, such a mass gave way, th!lt everything was 
overwhelmed in its fall. 

It would be necessary to distinguish, in that immense scene 
of confusion what appertains to the wandering bands of pil¬ 
lagers,—people driven about by famine, from what the domiciled 
peasants^ the communes^ did against their lord. 

The evil has been carefully collected, but not so the good. 
Several lords found defenders in their vassals; for instance, 
the Marquis de Montfermeil, who, in the preceding year, had 
borrowed a hundred thousand francs in order to relieve them. 
Nay, the most furious sometimes stopped short in presence of 
weak adversaries. In Dauphine, for instance, a castle was 
respected, because they found in it only a sick lady, itt bed, 
with her children ; they merely destroyed the feudal archives. 

Generally, the peasant marched at once to the castle to 
demand arms ; then, more daring, he burned the acts and 
titles. The greater part of those instruments of bondage, those 
which were the most immediate and oppressive, were much 
oftener in the register offices, with the attorneys and notaries. 
The peasant rarely went there. He preferred attacking the anti¬ 
quities,—the original charters. Those primitive titles, on fine 
parchments, adorned with triumphant seals, remained in the 
treasury of the castle to be shown on grand days. They were 
stored away in sumptuous cases, in velvet portfolios at the bot¬ 
tom of an oaken ark,—the glory of the turret. No important 
feudal manor but showed, near its feudal dove-cote, its tower 
of archives. 

Our country people went straight to the tower. There, in 
their estiinalhon, was the BastiUe, tyranny, pride, insolence, 
and the contempt of mankind ; for many centuries, that tower 
had seemed to sneer at the valley, sterilizing, blighting, and 
oppressing it with its deadly shadow. A guardian of the coun¬ 
try ill barbarous times, standing there os a sentinel, it became 
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later an object of horror, In *89, what was it but the odious 
witness of bondage, a perpetual outrage, t(%repeat every morn¬ 
ing to the man trudging to his labour, the everlasting humilia¬ 
tion of his race! “ Work, work on, son of serfs, earn for 

another’s profit; work, and without hope.” 

Every morning and every evening, for a thousand years, 
perhaps more, that tower had been cursed. A day came when 
it was to fall. ^ 

0 glorious day, how long you have been in coming ! How 
long our fathers expected and dreamed of you in vain ! The 
hope that their sons would at length behold you, was alone 
able to support them ; otherwise, they would no longer have 
consented to live ; they would have died in their agony. And 
what has enabled me, their companion labouring beside them 
in the furrow of history, and drinking their bitter cup, to 
revive the suffering middle ages, and yet not die of grief? 
Was it not you, 0 glorious day, first day of liberty ] I have 
lived in order to relate your history I 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen.—Disturbances; the Danger 
of France.—The Assembly creates the Committee of Inquiry, July 27th. 
—Attempts made by the Court; it wants to prevent the Trial of 
Besenval; the Royalist Party wishes to make a Weap^ of Public 
Charity.—The Revolutionary Part of the Nobility offer to abandon the 
Feudal Rights .—Night of the 4th of August; Class Privileges aban¬ 
doned ; Resistance of the Clergy ; Privileges of Provinces abandoned. 

Above all that great commotion, in a region more serene, the 
National Assembly, without allowing itself to be molested by 
noise and clamour, was buried in thought and meditation. 

The violence of party spirit which had divided it, seemed 
awed and restrained by the grand discussion with which its 
labours began. Then people plainly saw how pr(Jfoundly that 
aristocracy, the natural adversary 6f the interests of the 
Revolution, had been wounded in its ideas. The;f were all 
Frenchmen, after all, all sons of the eighteenth century and 
philosophy. 
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Either side of the Assembly, preserving it& opposition, 
nevertheless entered upon the solemn examination of the decla¬ 
ration of rights with* due solemnity. 

The question was not a petition of rights, as in England, an 
appeal to the written law, to contested charters, or to the tnie 
or false liberties of the Middle Ages. ♦ 

The question was not, as in America, to go seeking from 
state to state the principles which each of thesw acknowledged, 
to sum up and generalize them, and construct with them [a 
posteriori) the total formula which the confederation would 
accept. 

The question was to give from above, by virtue of a sovereign, 
imperial, pontifical authority, the credo of the new age. What 
authority ? Reason, discussed by a whole century of philoso¬ 
phers, profound thinkers, accepted by every mind and pene¬ 
trating social order, and lastly, fixed and reduced to a formula 
by the Ipgicians of the Constituent Assembly. The question 
was to impose as authority on reason what reason had found 
at the bottom of free inquiry. 

It was the philosophy of the age, its legislator, its Moses, 
descending from the mount, with the rays of glory on its brow, 
and bearing the tables of the law in its hands. 

There have been many disputations for and against the 
declaration of rights, but nothing to the point. 

First of all, we-have nothing to say to such as Bentham 
and Dumont, to utilitarians and quacks, who acknowledge no 
law but the written law, who know not that right is right only 
so far as it»is conformable to right, to absolute reason Mere 
attorneys, nothing more, in the garb of philosophers ; what 
right have they to despise practical men ? Like them, who 
write the law upon paper and parchment, we would engrave 
ours on tables of eternal right, on the rock that bears the 
world : invariable justice and indestructible equity. 

To answer our enemies, let us confine ourselves to them 
and their contradictions. They sneer at the Declaration, 
and submit to^it; they wage war against it for thirty years, 
promising their people the liberties which it consecrates. 
When coi^uerors in 1814, the first word they address to 
France they borrow from the grand formula which she laid 
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down,* Conquerors did I say ? No, conquere#^ rather, and 
conquered in their own hearts ; since thejr most personal act 
the treaty of the tioly Alliance, reproduces the right that 
they have trampled on. 

The Declaration of Rights attests the Supreme Being, the 
guarantee of human morality. It breathes the sentiment of 
duty. Duty, though not expressed, is no less everywhere 
present ; everyw^iere you perceive its austere gravity. A few 
words borrowed from the language of Condillac, do not prevent 
us from recognising in the ensemble the true genius of th<? 
Revolution,—a Roman gravit}'’ and a stoic spirit. 

Right was the first thing to bespoken of at such a moment,t 
it was rights that it was necessary to attest and claim for the 
people. People had believed till then that they had only 
duties. 

However high and general such an act may be, and made to 
last for ever, can one reasonably expect it to bear no marks of 
the troublous period of its birth, no sign of the storm ? 

The first word was uttered three days before the 14th of 
J uly and the taking of the Bastille; the last, a few days before 
the people brought the king to Paris (the 6th of October). A 
sublime apparition of right between two storms. 

No circumstances were ever more terrible, nor any discussion 
more majestic or more serious, even in the midst of emotion. 
The crisis afforded specious arguments to both parties. 

Take care, said one, you are teaching man his rights, when 
he perceives them but too plainly himself; you are transporting 
him to a high mountain, and showing him his boundfess empire. 
What will happen, when, on descending, ho will find himself 
stopped by the special laws that you are going to make, when 
lie will meet with boundaries at every step ? J 

There was more than one answer, but certainly the strongest 

♦ And very voluntarily borrowed; since it was done by all tlie kings of 
Europe at the head of eight hundred thousand soldiers They acknowledge 
.hat every people has the right of choosing its government. See Alexandre 
le Lameth, p. 121. • 

f Of right and liberty alone : nothing njore ilt first in that clnirter of en- 
fniiichisement. I explain myself more fully in the Introductiojfc, and in tint 
other volumes. 

i JHscov/m de MalcmU 
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was the state of affairs. The crisit was then at its height, 
and the combat still doubtful. It was impossible to find too 
high a mountain whereon to fix the standard. It was necessary 
to place that flag, if possible, so high that the whole world 
might behold it, and that its tricolor streamer might rally the 
nations. Recognised as the common standard of humanity, it 
became invincible. 

There are still people who think that gra^vd discussion ex¬ 
cited and armed the people, that it put the torch in their hand, 
and promoted warfare and conflagration. The first stumbling- 
block to that argument is, that the acts of violence began 
previous to the discussion. The peasants did not need meta¬ 
physical formula in order to rise in arms. Even afterwards it 
had but little influence. What armed the rural districts was, 
as we have already said, the necessity of putting down pillage; 
it was the contagion of the cities taking up arms ; and, above 
all, it was the frenzy and enthusiasm caused by the taking of 
the Bastille. 

The grandeur of that spectacle and the variety of its terrible 
incidents troubled the vision of history. It has mixed together 
and confounded three distinct and even opposite facts which 
were taking place at the same time. 

1st. The excursions of the famished vagrants, who cut down the 
corn at night, and cleared the earth like locusts. Those bands, 
when strong, would break open lone houses, farms, and even castles. 

2ndly. The peasant, in order to repel those bands, was in 
need of arms, and demanded and exacted them from the castles. 
Once armed and master, he destroyed the charters, in which he 
beheld an instrument of oppression. Woe to detested nobles ! 
Then they did not attack his parchments alone, but his person also. 

3rdly. The cities, the arming of which had brought about 
that of the rural districts, were obliged to repress them. The 
National Guards, who then had nothing aristocratical about 
them, since they comprehended everybody, marched forth to 
restore order ; they went to the succour of those castles which 
they detested^ They often brought the peasants back to town 
as prisoners, but soon released them.* 

All this is very much embroiled by historians, according to their passions, 
I have consulted old men, especially my illustrious and venerable friendi 
MM. B^rangcr and de Lamennais. 
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I speak of the peasants domiciliated in the neighbourhood, 
As for the bands of lawless strollers, pillagers, and brigands, 
as they were called, the tribunals, and eveli the municipalities, 
often treated them with extreme severity : a great number of 
them were put to death. Security was at length restored, and 
agriculture piDtected. If the depredations had continued, cul* 
tivation must have ceased, and France would have been starved 
to death the folltswing year. 

A strange situation for an Assembly to be discussing, cab 
dilating, weighing syllables, at the summit of a world in 
flames. Danger on the right and on the left. To repress the 
disorder, they have, one would think, but one means : to 
restore the ancient order, which is but a worse disorder. 

It is commonly supposed that they were impatient to lay 
hold of power ; that is true of certain of the members, but 
false, very false, with respect to the great majority. The 
character of that Assembly, considered in the mass, its origin¬ 
ality, like that of the period, was a singular faith in the power 
of ideas. It firmly believed that truth, once found, and written 
in the formula of laws, was invincible. It would require but 
two months (such was the calculation, however, of very serious 
men), in two months the constitution was made ; it would, by 
its omnipotent virtue, overawe authority and the people: the 
Revolution was then completed, and the world was to bloom 
again. 

Meanwhile, the position of affairs was truly singular; 
Authority was in one place destroyed, in another very strong ; 
organised on such a point, in complete dissolution Dn another, 
feeble for general and regular action, though formidable still 
to corruption, intrigue, and perhaps to violence. The accounts 
of those latter years, which appeared later, sufficiently show 
what resources were possessed by the court, and how they 
employed them,—how they tampered with the press, the news¬ 
papers, and even with the Assembly. Emigration was begin¬ 
ning, and with it an appeal to foreigners,—to the enemy,—a 
persevering system of treason and calumny against France. 

The Assembly felt it was sitting Upon a volcano. For the 
general safety, it was obliged to descend from the heights 
where it was making laws, and take a nearer view of what 
was passing on the earth. A stupendous descent! 80 I 011 , 
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L^curgus, or Moses, debased to the miserable cares of public 
surveillance, forced to watch over spies, and become an in¬ 
spector of police! • 

Tlie first hint was given by Dorset’s letters to Count d’Artois, 
by his still more alarming explanations, and the notice of the 
conspiracy of Brest, so long concealed by the C 4 )iirt. On the 
27th of July, Duport proposed to create a committee of iMf|uiry, 
composed of four persons. He uttered thesg ominous words : 
“ Allow me to refrain from entering into any discussion. Plots 
arc forming. There must not be any question of sejiding 
before the tribunals. We must acquire horrible and indispen- 
sable information. ’ * 

The number four reminded them too much of the three 
inquisitors of State. It was therefore raised to twelve. 

The spirit of the Assembly, in spite of its necessities, was 
by no means one of police and inquisition. A very serious dis¬ 
cussion took place as to whether the secrecy of letters was to be 
violated, whether they ought to open that suspected corre- 
spoudenco, addressed to a prince who, by his precipitate flight, 
declared himself an enemy. Gouy d'Arej and Robespierre 
wished them to be opened. But the Assembly, on the oi)inion 
of Chapelier, Mirabeau, and even of Duport, who had just de¬ 
manded a sort of State inquisition, magnanimously declared 
the secrecy of letters inviolable, refused to open them, and 
caused them to be restored. 

This decision restored courage to the partisans of the court. 
They made three bold attempts. On Sieyes being proposed for 
president, •they opposed to him the eminent legist of Rouen, 
Thouret, a man much esteemed, and very agreeable to the 
Assembly, His merit in their estimation was his having 
voted, on the 17th of June, against the title of Nafitmal 
Assemhlf/, that simple formula of Sieyes which contained the 
Revolution. To bring into opposition those two men, or 
rather those two systems, in the question of the presidency, 
was putting the Revolution on its trial, and attempting to 
see whether Jit could not be made to retrograde to the IGth 
of June. 

Tho scflond attempt was to prevent the trial of Besenval. 
That general of the queen againet Paris had been arrested 
in his flight. To judge and condemn him was to condemn 

P 
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also the orders according to which he had acted. Necker, in 
returning, had seen him on his journey, and given him hopes. 
It was not difficult to obtain from his kiftd heart the promise 
of a solemn step to be taken with the city of Paris.* To 
obtain a general amnesty, in the joy of his return, end the 
Revolution, restore tranquillity, and appear as after the deluge, 
the rainbow in the heavens, was most charming to the vanity 
of Necker. ^ 

He went to the H6tel-de-Ville, and obtained everything of 
those who happened to be there,—electors, representatives of 
districts, simple citizens, a mixed, confused multitude, without 
any legal character. The joy of the people was extreme, both 
in the hall and in the public square, lie showed himself at 
the window, with his wife on his right, and his daughter on 
his left, both weeping and kissing his hands. Ilis daughter, 
Madame de Stael, fainted with delight, f 

That done, nothing was done. The districts of Paris justly 
protested ; this clemency filched from an Assembly lost in 
emotion, granted in the name of Paris by a crowd without 
authority, a national question, settled at once by a single town, 
—by a few of its inhabitants,—and that at the moment the 
National Assembly was creating a committee of inquiry and 
preparing a tribunal,—this was unprecedented and audacious. 
Ill spite of Lally and Mounier, who defended the amnesty, 
Mirabeaii, r>arnave, and Robespierre obtained a decision for a 
trial. The court were again defeated; however, they had one 
great consolation, worthy of their usual wisdom; they had 
compromised Necker, and destroyed the popularity ^f the only 
man who had any chance of saving them. 

The court failed in the same way in the affair of the Pre¬ 
sidency. Thouret, alarmed at the exasperation of the people, 
and the menaces of Paris, retired. 

A third and far more serious attempt of the royalist party 
was made by Malouet; this was one of the strangest and most 
dangerous trials that the Revolution had met with in her 
perillous route, where her enemies were every^ day laying 
stumbling-blocks, and digging pits at every step. 

* He says expressly that he was speaking in the name of the king. See hif 
speech, Hist, de la Revolution, 'par deux amis de la liherte^ ii., p. 235. 

f Stael, Considerations^ Ist part, ch. xxiii. See also Necker, t. vi., ul 
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Tho roader may remember the day, when, before the Orders 
had yet united, the clergy had gone hypocritically to show the 
Third Estate the blalk bread which the people had to eat, and 
to engage them, in the name of charity, to lay aside useless 
disputes, in order to undertake with them the welfare ef the 
poor. This is precisely what was done by Malcgiet, in other 
respects an honourable man, but a blind partisan of a royalty 
then all but destroyed. ^ 

He proposed to organise a vastjooor-m/c, bureaus for relief and 
work, the first funds of which should be furnished by the esta¬ 
blishments of charity, the rest by a general tax on all, and by a 
loan—a noble and honourable proposal, countenanced at such 
a moment by pressing necessity, but giving the royalist party 
a formidable political initiative. It placed in the hands of the 
king a three-fold fund, the last portion of which, the loan, was 
unlimited; it made him the leader of the poor, perhaps the 
general of the beggars against the Assembly. It found him 
dethroned, and placed him upon a throne, far more absolute, 
more solid, by making him king of famine, reigning by what 
is most imperious, food and bread. 

What became of liberty ? 

For the thing to create less alarm, and appear a mere tride, 
Malouet lowered the number of the poor to four hundred thou¬ 
sand,—an amount evidently false. 

If he did not succeed, he nevertheless derived a great advan¬ 
tage, that of giving his party, the king’s, a fine colouring in 
the eyes of the people,—the glory of charity. The majority, 
which woulil be too much compromised by refusing, was about 
compulsorily to follow and obey, and to place that grand popular 
machine in the hands of the king. 

Malouet proposed, lastly, to consult the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and the manufacturing towns, in order to aid the work¬ 
men, “ to augment work and wages.” 

A sort of opposition bidding was about to be established be- 
tj^ween the two parties. The question was to obtain or to bring 
back the peojjle. The proposal of giving to the indigent could 
only be met by one to authorise workmen to pay taxes no 
longer^ —oqp, at least, to authorise country labourers no longer 
to pay the most odious of taxes, the feudal tributes. 

Those rights were in great jeopardy. In order to destroy 
p2 
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thorn the more effectually and annihilate the acts hy which 
they were consecrated, they burned oven the castles. The 
large proprietors, who were sitting in th» Assembly, were full 
of uneasiness. A property so detested and so dangerous, 
which compromised all the rest of their fortune, began to appear 
to them a ljurden. To save those rights, it was necessary 
either to sacrifice a part, or to defend them by force of arms, 
rally all the friends, clients, and domestics they might possess, 
and begin a terrible war against tlie whole people. 

Except ail inconsiderable number of old men who had served 
in the Seven Years' War, and young men who had taken a 
part in that of America, our nobles had made no other cam¬ 
paigns than garrison evolutions. They weic, however, indi¬ 
vidually brave in private quarrels. The petty nobles of Ven¬ 
dee and Brittany, till then so unknown, suddenly stood forth 
and showed themselves heroic. Many nobles and emigrants 
distinguished themselves also in the great wars of the empire. 
Perhaps, if they had acted in concert and rallied together, 
they might for some time have arrested the Revolution. It 
found them dispersed, isolated, and weak in their loneliness. 
Another cause of their weakness, very honourable for them, 
was, that many of them were in heart against themselves,— 
against the old feudal tyranny, and that they were at the same 
time its heirs and its enemies ; educated in tlic generous ideas 
of the philosophy of the time, they applauded that marvellous 
resuscitation of mankind, and offered up prayers for it, even 
though it cost their own ruin. 

The richest seigneur in feudal properties, after tlip king, was 
the Duke d’Aiguillon.* lie possessed royal prerogatives in 
two provinces of the South : all of odious origin, and which 
Ilia grand-uncle Richelieu had conferred upon himself. His 
father, the colleague of Terray, minister of bankruptcy, had 
been despised even more than he was detested. The young 
Duke d’Aiguillon felt the more keenly the necessity of making 
himself popular ; he was, with Duport and Chapelier, one of the 
leaders of the Breton Club There he made the generous and 
political proposition of giving a portion to the fire*in that great 
conffagration, to throw down a part of the building^n order to 

Alcx.dc Lcanictli. Ilistoire de VAmmht^c Constltuantc^ i., p. 96. 
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save the rest; lie wislied, not to sacrifice the feudal I’ights 
(many nobles had n% other fortune), but to offer to the peasant 
to purchase his exemption at a moderate price. 

Viscount do Noailles was not at the club, but he got scent 
of the proposal, and filched away the honour ^of being the 
first proposer. A younger son, and possessing no feudal rights, 
he was still more generous. than the Duke ^’Aiguillon. He 
proposed not only to permit a redemption from rights, but to 
abolish without redemption seigneurial statute-labour (co7^vees) 
and other personal bondage. 

This was considered as an attack, a threat,—nothing more. 
About two hundred deputies applauded the proposition. They 
had just read a projected decree in which the Assembly 
reminded people of the duty of respecting properties, of pay¬ 
ing rent, &c. 

The Duke d’Aiguillon produced a very different effect. He 
said that in voting, on the preceding evening, rigorous mea¬ 
sures against those who attacked the castles, a scruple had 
arisen in his mind, and he had asked himself whether those 
men were really guilty. And he continued to declaim warmly, 
violently, against feudal tyranny, that is to say, against 
himself. 

That 4th of August, at eight in the evening, was a solemn 
hour in which feudality, after a reign of a thousand years, 
abdicates, abjures, and condemns itself. 

Feudality has spoken. It is now the turn of the people. 
M. Le Guer* de Kerengal, a Bas-Breton, in the costume of his 
country, an unknown deputy, who never spoke either before or 
after, ascends the tribune, and reads some twenty lines of an 
accusing, menacing character. He reproached the Assembly 
with singular energy and authority for not having prevented 
the burning of the castles, by breaking, said he, the cruel 
arms they contain,—those iniquitous acts which debase man 
to the brute, which yoke man and beast to the plough, which 
outrage decenejr. “ Let us be just; let them bring to us those 
titles, monuments of the barbarity of our fathers. Who among 
us would not make an expiatory pile to burn those infamous 
parchments f You have not a moment to lose ; a delay of one 
day occasions new conflagrations ; the downfall of empires is 
announced with far less uproar. Would you give laws only to 
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France in Ruins ?” This made a deep impression. Anothel 
Breton did but weaken it by calling to rtind several strange, 
cruel, incredible rights : the right that the lord of the manor 
had had to cut open the bellies of two of his vassals on return¬ 
ing from hunting, and of thrusting his feet into their bleeding 
bodies! 

A provincial /mbloman, M. de Foucault, making an attack 
on the sircat lords who had beo-un this lamentable discussion, 
demantled that, before anything else, the great should sacrifice 
tlicir pensions and salaries,—the prodigious donations they 
(h’ew from the king, doubly ruining the people, both by the 
money they extorted, and by the neglect into which the pro¬ 
vince fell, all the rich following their example, deserting their 
lands, and crowding about the court. MM. de Guiche and 
de Montemart believed the attack to be personal, and replied 
sharply that the persons alluded to would sacrifice everything. 

Enthusiasm gained ground. M. de Beauliarnais proposed 
that penalties should henceforth be the same for all, nobles 
and plebeians, and employments open to all. One asked for 
gratuitous justice ; another, for the abolition of scigneurial 
justice, the inferior agents of which were the scourge of the 
rural districts. 

M. de Custine said that the conditions of redemption pro¬ 
posed by the Duke d’Aiguillon were difficult, that those 
difficulties ought to be removed, and succour granted to the 
})easant. 

M. de la Rochefoucault, extending the benevolenee of France 
to the human race, demanded an amelioration for negro slavery. 

Never did the French character shine forth more charmingly 
in its benevolence, vivacity, and generous enthusiasm. These 
men who had required so .much time and study to discuss tbe 
Declaration of Rights, counting and weighing every syllable, 
having now an appeal made to their disinterestedness, replied 
unhesitatingly; they trod money under foot, and those rights of 
nobility which they loved more than money. ^ A grand ex¬ 
ample which the expiring nobility bequeathed to our citizen 
aristocracy! ^ 

Amid the general enthusiasm and emotion, there was also a 
proud carelessness, the vivacity of a noble gamester who takes 
delight in flinging down his gold. All those sacrifices were 
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made by rich and poor, with equal good humour, sometimes 
with archness (like Foucault’s motion), and lively sallies. 

“ And what have I to offer ? ” said Count do Virieu, “ At 
least the sparrow of Catullus.^’ He proposed the destruction 
of the destroying pigeons, of the feudal dove-cot^ 

The young Montmorency demanded that all those prayers 
should he immediately converted into laws^ Lepcllctier de 
Saint-Fargeau desired that the people should immediately 
enjoy those benefits. Himself immensely rich, he wished that 
the rich, the nobles, the exempt from taxes, should assess 
themselves for this purpose. 

Chapelier, the president, on being pressed to put the question 
to the vote, archly observed that none of Messieurs the clergy 
having yet been able to obtain a hearing, he sljould have to 
reproach himself with having shut them out from the tribune.* 

The Bishop of Nancy then expressed, in the name of the 
ecclesiastical lords, a wish that the price of redemption from 
feudal rights should not accrue to the present possessor, but be 
invested as funds useful to the benefice itself.t 

This was economy and husbandry rather than generosity. ■ 
The Bishop of Chartres, a sensible man, who spoke next, 
found a way of being generous at the expense of the nobility, 
lie sacrificed the game rights (droits de chasse)^ very important 
fbr the nobles, but of little value for the clergy. 

The nobles did not shrink ; they demanded the consumma¬ 
tion of this renunciation. Several were reluctant. The Duke du 
Chateletsaid, smiling at his neighbours : “ The bishop deprives 
us of hunting; I will take away his tithes.” And he pro¬ 
posed that tithes in kind should he converted into pecuniary 
dues redeemable at pleasure. 

The clergy allowed those dangerous words to fall without 
observation, and followed their usual tactics of putting forward 
the nobility ; the archbishop of Aix spoke forcibly against 

* Omitted in the Moniteur and the Jlistoire Parlementaire. See the 
llistoire des dMuc Amis de la Liberty, li., p. 3*21. 

+ Ananged and disfigured in the Moniteur .and the historians who wish to 
coneeal the ‘^otism of the clergy. The Proces*verhal says only : He adhered, 
in his own name and in the name of several members of the (dergy, to this 
system of redeeming the feudal rights, by submitting (by the incumbents) to 
the lodging and use of the funds arising from them.— Archives du Jioyaume, 
PTQces'VerhauxdeVAssemhUcNationalc. 4Adwi, ’39. 11.2. 
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feudality, demanding that in future every kind of feudal con- 
Vi'Ution should be proliibited. t 

“ I wish I had land,” said the Bishop of Uzes, “ I should 
delight in giving it into the hands of the labourers. But we 
arc only depositaries.” 

Tlie Bishop of Nimes and Montpellier gave nothing, but 
demanded that j|-he artisans and labourers should be exempt 
from charges and taxation. 

The poorer ecclesiastics were alone generous. Some cures 
declared that their conscience did not allow them to have more 
than one benefice. Others said : “We offer our fees.” Pu- 
port objected that the deficiency must then be made up to 
them. The Assembly was affected, and refused to accept the 
widow’s mite, 

hlmotion and enthusiasm had gradually increased to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. Nothing was heard in the Assembly but 
applause, congratulations, and expressions of mutual benevo¬ 
lence. Foreigners, present at that meeting, were struck with 
astonishment ; then, for the first time, they beheld France, 
and all the goodness of her heart. What ages of struggles 
had not effected in their countries, she had just done in a few 
hours by disinterestedness and sacrifice. Money and pride 
troilden under foot, together with the old hereditary tyranny, 
antiquity, tradition itself,—the monstrous feudal oak, felled by 
one blow,—that accursed tree, whose branches covered the 
whole cai th with a deadly shade, whilst its innumerable roots 
shot forth into the obscurest regions, probing and ateorbing life, 
preventing it from rising to the light of day. 

Everything seemed finished. But a scene no less grand was 
then beginning. 

After the privileges of classes, came those of provinces. 
Such as were called state provinces ^pays d’etat), which had 
privileges of their own, divers advantages for liberties and 
taxation, were ashamed of their egotism ; they wanted to be 
France, in spite of what it might cost their personal interest 
and their old fond reminiscences. 

As early as 1788, Dauphin! had magnanimously offered to 
surrender its privileges, and advised the other provinces to do 
the same. It renewed that offer. The most obstinate, the 
Bretons, though bound by their mandates, and tied down by 
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the ancient treaties of their province with France, nevertheless 
manifested the desire of uniting. Provence said the same, 
next Burgundy and Bresse, Normandy, Poitou, Auvergne, and 
Artois. Lorraine, in affecting language, said that it would 
not regret the domination of its adored sovereigns who were 
the fathers of the people, if it had the happiness of uniting 
with its brethren, and of entering with them ajj together into the 
maternal mansion of France,—into that vast and glorious family. 

Next came the turn of the cities. Their deputies came in 
crowds to lay their privileges upon the altar of their native land. 

The officers of justice were unable to pierce the crowd sui*- 
rounding the tribune, to bring their tribute. A member of the 
Parliament of Paris imitated their example, renouncing the 
hereditary succession of offices,—transmissible nobility. 

The archbishop of Paris demanded that they should re¬ 
member God on that great day, and sing a I'e Deum. 

“ But the king, gentlemen,” said Lally, “ the king who has 
convoked us after the long lapse of two centuries, shall he not 
have his reward ? Let us proclaim him the restorer of French 
liberty! ” 

The night was far advanced : it was two o’clock. That night 
dispelled for ever the long and painful dream of the thousand years 
of the middle ages. The approaching dawn was that of liberty ! 

Since that marvellous night, no more classes, but French¬ 
men ; no more provinces, but one France ! 

God save France! 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CLERGY AND THE PEOPLE. 

Prophetic Speeches of Fauchet.—Powerless Efforts for Reconciliation.—Immi¬ 
nent Ruin of the Ancient Church.—The Church had abandoned the 
People.—Buzot claims the Estates of the Clergy for the Nation, 
August ()th»—Suppression of Tithes, August 11th.—Religious Liberty 
acknowledged.—League of the Clergy, the Nobility, and the Court.— 
Paris abandoned to itself.—No Public Authority, few Acts of Violence.— 
PatrioticT)onations.—Devotion and Sacrifice.—(August, 17B9.) 

The resurrection of the people who at length burst their 
sepulchre, feudality itself rolling away the stone by which it 
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liad kept them immured, the work of ages in one night, sucii 
was the first miracle—the divine and aifthentic miracle—of 
this new Gospel I 

How applicable here are those words pronounced by Fauchet 
over the skeletons found in the Bastille ! “ Tyranny had 

sealed them within the walls of those dungeons which she 
believed to be ct(^*nally impenetrable to the light. The day 
of revelation is come! The bones have arisen at the voice 
of French liberty ; they depose against centuries of oppression 
and death, prophesying the regeneration of human nature, and 
the life of nations ! ’* 

Noble language of a true prophet. Let us cherish it in our 
hearts, as the treasure of hope. Yes, they will rise again ! 
The resurrection begun on the ruins of the Bastille, continued 
through the night of the 4th of August, will display in the 
light of social life those crowds still languishing in the shadows 
of death. Day dawned in ’89 ; next, the morn arose shrouded 
in storms ; then, a dark, total eclipse. The sun will yet shine 
out. “ Solem quis dicere falsura audeat ?” 

It was two hours after midnight when the Assembly con¬ 
cluded its important work, and separated. In the morning 
(August5th), Fauchet was making, at Paris, his funeral oration 
over the citizens killed before the Bastille. Those martyrs of 
liberty had just gained, that very night, in the destruction of 
the great feudal Bastille, their palm, and the price of their 
blood. 

Fauchet there found once more words worthy 'of eternal 
remembrance : “ How those false interpreters of divine oracles 
have injured the world ! They have consecrated despotism, 
and made God the accomplice of tyrants. What says the 
Gospel ? ‘You will have to appear before kings ; they will 
order you to act unrighteously, and you sliall resist them til! 
death.’ False doctors triumph, because it is written ; Give 
vnto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, But must they also 
give unto Caesar what is not Caesar’s ? Now Hberty is not 
Ccesar 8 ; it belongs to human nature.’.’ 

Printed at the end of Dussaulx's (Euvre des Sept Jours. He says ad¬ 
mirably on another occasion : “ We have reached the middle of time. Tyrants 
are ripe." See his three speeches on liberty, spoken at Saint-Jacques, Sainte- 
Mnrguerite, and Notre-Dame. 
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Those eloquent words were still more so in the mouth of him 
who, on the 14th of July, had shown himself doubly heroic by 
courage and humanity. Twice had he attempted, at the peril 
of his life, to save the lives of others, and stop the effusion of 
blood. A true Christian and true citizen, he •had wished to 
save all, both men and doctrines. Ills blind charity defended at 
the same time ideas hostile to one anotheroand contradictory 
dogmas. He united the two Gospels in one bond of love, with¬ 
out any attention to the difference of their principles, or to their 
opposite characters. Spurned and excluded by the priests, he 
looked upon what had caused his persecution as something, for 
that very reason, that he ought to respect and cherish. Who 
has not fallen into the very same error ? Who has not cherished 
the hope of saving the past by hastening the future ? Who 
would not have wished to quicken the spirit without killing the 
old form ?—to rekindle the flame without molesting the dead 
ashes ? Vain endeavour ! In vain would we withhold our 
breath. It expands in the air, and flics to the four quarters of 
the world. 

Who was then able to see all that ? Fauchet was mistaken, 
and so were many others. They endeavoured to believe the 
struggle ended, and peace restored ; they wondered to find that 
the Revolution had been already in the Gospel. The heart of 
every one who heard those glorious words leaped with joy. The 
impression was so strong, the emotion so poignant, that they 
crowned the apostle of liberty with a civic wreath. The people 
and the armed population, the conquerors of the Bastille and the 
citizen guard, with drums beating in front, led him back to the 
II6tcl-de-Ville ; a herald carried a crown before him. 

Was this the last triumph of the priest, or the first of the 
citizen ? Will those two characters, hero confounded, be able 
to blend together ? The tattered raiment, glorified by the 
balls of the Bastille, allow us here to perceive the new man ; in 
vain would he extend that robe in order to cover the past. 

A new crqpd is advancing towards us, and two others are de¬ 
parting (how can it be helped ?)—the Church and Royalty. 

Of the^three branches of the antique oak,—Feudality, 
Royalty, Church,—the first fell on the 4th of August; the two 
others totter to and fro ; I hear a loud wind in the branches ; 
they struggle, and resist strongly , their leaves are scattered 
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on the ground ; nothing can withstand that storm. Let what 
is doomed perish! 

No regret, no useless tears ! Gracious God ! how long had that 
which imagines it is now dying, been sterile, dead and useless! 

What bears* an overwhelming testimony against the Church 
in ’89, is the state of utter neglect in wliich she had left the 
people. For two^ thousand years she alone had the duty of 
instructing them ; and how had siie performed it ? What was 
the end and aim of the pious foundations in the middle ages ? 
What duties did they impose on the clergy ? The salvation of 
souls, their religious improvement, the softening of manners, the 
humanising of the people. They were your disciples, and 
given to you alone. Masters, what have you taught them ? 

Ever since the twelfth century, you have continued to speak 
to them a language no longer theirs, and the form of worship 
has ceased to be a mode of instructing them. The deficiency 
was supplied by preaching ; but gradually it became silent, or 
spoke for the rich alone. You have neglected the poor, dis¬ 
dained the coarse mob. Coarse ? Yes, through you. Through 
you, two people exist : the upper, civilised and refined to 
excess ; the lower, rude and savage, much further removed from 
the other than in the beginning. It was your duty to fill up 
the interval, to be ever raising the lowly, and of the two to make 
one people. Now the crisis has come ; and 1 see no cultivation 
acquired, no softening of manners among the classes of which 
you made yourselves the masters ; what they possess, they have 
naturally, from the instinct of Nature, from the sap that she 
implants within us. The good is innate ; and to whom must I 
attribute the evil, the anarchy, but to those who were answer- 
able for their souls, and yet abandoned them ? 

In ’89, what are your famous monasteries, your antique 
schools ? The abode of idleness and silence. Grass grows 
there, and the spider spins her web. And your pulpits ? Mute. 
And your books ? Empty. 

The eighteenth century passes away, an age of attacks, in 
which, from tinie to time, your adversaries summon you in vain 
to speak and to act, if you be still alive. 

One thing alone might be urged in your defence ; many of 
you believe it, though not one will avow it. It, is, that, 
for a long time past, doctrine was exhausted, that you no 
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longer said anything to the people, having nothing to say, that 
you had lived your ages, an age of teaching,—an age of dis¬ 
putation—that everything passes and changes; the heavens 
themselves will pass away. Powerfully attached to outward 
forms, unable to separate the spirit from them, not daring to 
aid the phmnix to die to live again, you remained dumb and in¬ 
active in the sanctuary, occupying the place of the priest. But 
the priest was no longer there. o 

Depart from the temple. You were there for the people, to 
give them light. Go, your lamp is extinct. They who built 
those churches, and lent them to you, now demand them. Who 
were they? The France of those times; restore them to the 
France of to-day. 

To-day (August, *89,) Franco takes back the tithes, and 
to-morrow (November 2nd), she will take back the estates. 
By what right? A great jurisconsult has said; “By the 
right of disherison The dead church has no heirs. To 
whom docs her patrimony revert? To her author, to that 
PATRIA, whence the now church shall rise. 

On the 6th of August, when the Assembly had been long 
discussing a loan proposed by Necker, and which, as he con¬ 
fessed, would not suffice for tw'o months, a man who till then 
had seldom spoken, suddenly ascended the tribune ; this time 
ho said but these words; “ The ecclesiastical estates belong to 
the nation.” 

Loud murmurs. The man who had so frankly stated 
the position of things was Buzot, one of the leaders of the 
future Gironde party; his youthful, austere, fervent, yet melan¬ 
choly countenance,* was one of those which bear impressed 
upon their brow the promise of a short destiny. 

The attempted loan failed, was again proposed, and at length 
carried. It had been difficult to get it voted, and it was more 
difficult to get it completed. To whom wxrc the public going 
to lend ? To the ancien regime or the Revolution ? Nobody 
yet knew, A thing more sure, and clear to every mind, was 
the iisclessnoj^ of the clergy, their perfect unworthincss, and 
the incontestable right that the nation had to the ecclesiastical 
estates. Everybody was acquainted with the morals of the pre* 


See a description of him in the Memoires of Madame Roland, t. ii. 
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latos and the ignorance of the inferior clergy. The curds pos¬ 
sessed some virtues, a few instincts of resistance, but no infor- 
matiou ; wherever they ruled they were an obstacle to every 
improvement of the people, and caused them to retrograde. To 
quote but one example, Poitou, civilised in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, became barbarous under their influence; they were pre¬ 
paring for us the civil war of Vendee. 

The nobility snw this as plainly as the people ; in their 
resolutions they demand a more useful employment of such 
and such church estates. The kings also had plainly seen it; 
several times they had made partial reforms, the reform of the 
Templars, that of the Lazarists, and that of the Jesuits. There 
remained something better to be done. 

It was a member of the nobility, the Marquis de Lacoste, 
who, on the 8th of August, was the first to propose in precise 
formula: Ist. The ecclesiastical estates belong to the nation. 
2ndly. Tithes are suppressed (no mention of redeeming them). 
3rdly, The titularies are pensioned. 4thly. The salaries of 
the bishops and curates shall be determined by the provincial 
Assemblies. 

Another noble, Alexandre dc Lameth, supported the proposi¬ 
tion by lengthened reflections on the matter and the right of 
foundations, a right so well examined already by Turgot as 
early as 1750, in the Encydopddie, “ Society,” said Lameth, 
“ may always suppress every noxious institution.” He con¬ 
cluded by giving the ecclesiastical estates in pledge to the 
creditors of the State. 

All this was attacked by Gr^goire and Lanjuinais. The 
Jansenists, though persecuted by the clergy, did not the less 
defend them. 

This is most remarkable, as it shows that privilege is very 
tenacious, even more so than the tunic of Nessus, and could 
not be torn off without tearing away the flesh ! The greatest 
minds in the Assembly, Sieyes and Mirabeau, absent on the 
night of the 4th of August, deplored its results. Sicy^s was a 
priest, and Mirabeau a noble. Mirabeau would lyive wished to 
defend the nobility and the king, unhesitatingly sacrificing the 
tlergy. Sieyes defended the clergy sacrificed by tlj^j nobility.* 

♦ He attempts to justify this, in h^8iVb^^ceon his life, but does not succewl. 
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lie said that tithes were a real property. How so ? By 
their having been at first a voluntary gift, a valid donation. 
To which tliey were able to reply in the terms of law, that 
a donation is revocable for came of ingratitude^ for the 
forgetting or neglecting the end for which it was given ; that, 
end was the instruction of the people, so long abandoned by 
the clergy. 

Sieyes urged adroitly that, in every case;‘tithes could not 
benefit the present possessors, who had purchased with the 
knowledge, prevision, and deduction of the tithes. This would 
bo, said he, to make them a present of an income of seventy 
millions (of francs). The tithes were worth more than a 
hundred and thirty. To give them to the proprietors, was an 
eminently political measure, engaging for ever the cultivator, the 
□rmest element of the people, in the cause of the Revolution. 

That onerous, odious impost, variable according to the pro¬ 
vinces, which often amounted to one-third of the harvest! which 
mused wmr between the priest and the labourer, which obliged 
.he former, in harvest-time, to make a contemptible investiga¬ 
tion, was nevertheless defended by the clergy, for three whole 
days, with obstinate violence. “What! ” exclaimed a cure^ 
“ when you invited us to conic and join you, in the name of the 
God of peace ! was it to cut our throats I ” So tithes were then 
their very life,—what they held most precious. On the third 
day, seeing everybody against them, they made the sacrifice. 
Some fifteen or twenty cures renounced, throwing themselves 
on the generosity of the nation. The great prelates, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, and Cardinal He Larochcfoucauld, followed 
that example, and renounced, in the name of the clergy. Tithes 
were abolished without redemption foiUhefuture, but maintained 
for the present, till provision had been made for the support of 
the pastors (August 11th). 

The resistance of the clergy could not be availing. They had 
almost the whole Assembly against them. Mirabeau spoke 
three times; he was more than usually bold, haughty, and often 
ironical, yet using respectful language. He knew well tlie 
assent he must meet with both in the Assembly and among the 
people. Th% grand theses of the eighteenth century were re¬ 
reproduced, as things consented to, admitted beforehand, and 
incontestable. Voltaire returned there, a terrible, rapid con- 
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(jiicTor. Religious liberty was consecrated, in the Declaration 
of Rights, and not tolerance, a ridiculous term, which supposes 
a right to tyranny. That oi 'predominant v(}^\g\on, predominant 
\\ oi &hip, which the clergy demanded, was treated as it deserved. 
The great orator, in this the organ both of the century and of 
France, put this word under the ban of every legislation. “ If 
you write it,” said he, ** have also a predominant philosophy, 
and predominant systems. Nothing ought to be predominant 
but right and justice.” 

Those who know by history, by the study of the middle ages, 
the prodigious tenacity of the clergy in defending their least 
interest, may easily judge what efforts they would now make to 
save their possessions, and their most precious possession, their 
cherished intolerance. 

One thing gave them courage ; which is, that the provincial 
nubility, the Parliament people, all the ancim regime, had sided 
with them in their common resistance to the resolutions of the 
4th of August. More than one who, on that night, proposed 
or supported them, was beginning to repent. 

That such resolutions should have been taken by their repre¬ 
sentatives,—by nobles, was more than the privileged classes 
could comprehend. They remained confounded, beside them¬ 
selves with astonishment. The peasants who had commenced 
by violence, now continued by the authority of the law. It 
was the law that was levelling, throwing down the barriers, 
breaking the seigneurial boundary, defacing escutcheons, and 
opening the chase throughout France to people in arms. All 
armed,' all sportsmen, and all nobles ! And this very law 
which seemed to ennoble the people and dmnnoble the nobility, 
bad been voted by the nobles themselves ! 

If privilege was perishing, the privileged classes, the nobles 
and priests, preferred to perish also ; they had for a long time 
become identified and incorporated within equality and intoler¬ 
ance, Rather die a hundred times than cease to be unjust! 
They could accept nothing of the Revolution, neitlier its prin- 
cij3le, written in its Declaration of Rights, nor J;l]e application 
oi that principle in its great social charter of the 4th of Au¬ 
gust. However irresolute the king might be, Jiis religious 
scruples caused him to be on their side, and guaranteed hia 
obstinacy. He would, perhaps, have consented to a diminutioa 
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of the regal power; hut tithes—that sacred property—and 
then the jurisdiction of the clergy, their right of ascertaining 
secret transgressions, disavowed by the Assembly, and the 
liberty of religious opinions proclaimed, that timorous prince 
could not admit. 

They might be sure that Louis XVI. would, of his own 
accord, and without needing any outward impulse, reject, or at 
least attempt to elude, the Declaration of Rights, and the de¬ 
crees of the 4th of August. 

But between that and his being made to act and fight, the 
distance was still great. He abhorred bloodshed. It might be 
possible to place him in such a position as to oblige him to 
make war ; but to obtain it directly, or to get from him reso¬ 
lution or order, was what nobody could ever think of. 

The queen had no assistance to expect from her brother 
Joseph, too much occupied about his Belgium. From Austria 
she received nothing but counsels, those of tlic ambassador, 
M. Mercy d’Argeiiteau. The troops were not sure. What 
she possessed, was a very great number of officers, of the navy 
and others, and Swiss and German regiments. For her prin¬ 
cipal forces, she had an excellent select army of from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand troops in Metz and its environs, under 
M. de Bouille, a devoted, resolute officer, who had given proofs 
of great vigour. lie had kept those troops in severe discipline, 
inculcating in them aversion and contempt for citizens and the 
mob. 

The queen’s opinion had ever been to depart, to throw 
themselves into M. de Bouille’s camp, and begin a civil war. 

Being unable to prevail upon the king, what remained but 
to wait, to wear out Necker, to compromise him ; to wear out 
Bailly and Lafayette, to allow disorder and anarchy to continue ; 
to see whether the people, whom they supposed to act by tlie 
instigation of others, would not grow tired of their leaders 
who left them to die of hunger. The excess of their miseries 
must at length calm, wear out, and dispirit them. They expected 
from day to dj^y, to see them ask for the restoration of the 
ancien regime, the good old time, and entreat the king to 
resume his alj^olute authority. 

“ You had bread, when under the king: now that you have 
twelve hundred kings, go and ask them for some! ” Tlu'se 
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words, attributed to a minister of those days,^ were, whether 
uttered or not, the opinion of the court. 

This policy was but too well aided by the sad state of Paris. 
It is a terrible but certain fact, that, in that city of eight hun¬ 
dred thousand souls, there was no public authority for the space 
of three months, from July to October. 

No rnimicipal power :—That primitive, elementary autliority 
of societies was<as it were dissolved. The sixty districts used 
to discuss but did nothing. Their representatives at the 
H6tel-de-Ville were just as inactive. Only, they impeded the 
mayor, prevented Bailly from acting. The latter, a studious 
man, recently an astronomer and academician, quite unpj cpared 
for his new character, always remained closeted in the bureau des 
subsistances, uneasy, and never knowing whether he could pro¬ 
vision Paris. 

No police :—It was in the powerless hands of Bailly. The 
lieutenant of police had given in his resignation, and was nut 
replaced. 

No Justice :—The old criminal justice was suddenly found to 
be so contrary to ideas and manners, and appeared so barbarous, 
that M, de Lafayette demanded its immediate reform. The 
judges were obliged to change their old customs suddenly, learn 
new forms, and follow a more humane but also a more dilatory 
mode of procedure. The prisons became full, and crowded to 
excess ; what was henceforth the most to be feared, was to be 
left there and forgotten. 

No more corporation authorities :—The deans, syndics, &c., 
and the regulations of trades, were paralysed and annulled by 
the simple effect of the 4th of August. The most jealous of 
the trades, those the access to which had till then been difficult; 
the butchers, whose shambles were a sort of fief ; the printers, 
and the peruke-makers, multiplied exceedingly. Printing, it 
is true, was increasing to an immense extent. The peruke- 
makers, on the contrary, beheld at the same time their number 
increasing, and their customers disappearing. All the rich 
were leaving Paris. A journal, affirms that i^ three months 
sixty thousand passports were signed at the Hotel-de-Ville.f 

* See the partial but curious article Saint-Priest, in me Btograpkie 
Michaudy evidently written from information given by bis family. 

f R^olutions de Paris, t. ii., No. 9, p. b. 
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Vast crowds of perukemakers, tailors, and shoemakers, 
to assemble at the Louvre and in the Champs Elysees. The 
National Guard would go and disperse them, sometimes roughly 
and unceremoiiiou>ly. They used to address complaints and 
demands to the town impossible to be granted,—tp maintain the 
old regulations, or else make new ones, to fix the price of daily 
wages, (fcc. The servants, left out of place by the departure 
of their masters, wanted to have all the SavoJ^ards sent back to 
their country. 

What will always astonish those who are accpiainted with the 
history of other revolutions is, that in this miserable and 
famished state of Paris, denuded of all authority, there were on 
the whole but very few serious acts of violence. One word, one 
reasonable observation, occasionally a jest, was sufficient to 
i-heck them. On the first days only, subsequent to the 14th of 
July, there were instances of violence committed. The people, 
full of the idea that they were betrayed, sought for their 
enemies haphazard, and were near making some cruel mis 
takes. M. de Lafayette interposed several times at the critical 
moment, and was attended to : he saved several persons.* 

When I think of the times that followed, of our own time, so 
listless and interested, I cannot help wondering that extreme 
misery did not in the least dispirit this people, nor drew from 
tlicm one regret for their ancient slavery. They could suffer 
and fast. The grand deed achieved in so short a time, the 
oath at the Jeu-de-Paume, the taking of the Bastille, the night 
of the 4th of August, had exalted their courage, and inspired 
everybody with a new idea of human dignity. Necker, who had 
departed on the llth of July, and returned three weeks after, 
no longer recognised the same people. Dussaulx, who had 
passed sixty years under the o/zeem regime^ can find old France 
nowhere. Everything is changed, says lie, deportment, cos- 

* On those occasions, M. cl« Lafayett# was truly admirable. He found in 
his heart, in his love for order and justice, words and happy sayings above his 
nature, which w^as, we must say, rather ordinary. Just as he was endeavouring 
to save Abb^ Cftrdier, whom the people mistook for another, a friend was con¬ 
ducting Lafayette’s young son to the Hdtel-de-Ville. He seized the opportunity, 
and turning t^wai'ds the crowd: “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I have the honour 
to present you my son.” The crowd, lost in surprise and emotion, stopped 
short. Lafayette’s friends led the abbe into the Hdtel and he was saved. Se« 
his M4moires, ii, p. 264. 
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tume, the appearance of the streets, and the signs. The con* 
yents are full of soldiers; and stalls are turned into guard 
houses. Everywhere are young men performing military exer¬ 
cises ; the children try to imitate them, and follow them, step¬ 
ping to time. Men of fourscore are mounting guard with their 
great-grandchildren : “ Who would have believed,” say they 
to me, “ that we should be so ha]>py as to die free men ? ” 

A thing littlfJ^ noticed is, that in spite of certain acts of 
-violence of the people, their sensibility had increased ; they no 
longer beheld with sang /raid those atrocious punishments 
which under the old government had been a spectacle for 
them. At Versailles, a man was going to be broken on the 
wheel as a parricide ; he had raised a knife against a woman, 
and his father throwing himself between them, had been killed 
by the blow. The people thought the punishment still more 
barbarous than the act, prevented the execution, and overthrew 
the scaffold. 

The heart of man had expanded by the youthful warmth of 
our Revolution. It beat quicker, was more impassioned than 
ever, more violent, and more generous. Every meeting of the 
Assembly presented the touching, interesting spectacle of 
patriotic donations which people brought in crowds. The 
National Assembly was obliged to become banker and receiver ; 
there they came for everything, and sent everything, petitions, 
donations, and com])laints. Its narrow enclosure was, as it 
were, the mansion of France. The poor especially would give. 
Now, it was a young man who sent bis savings, six hundred 
francs, painfully amassed. Then, again, poor artisans’ wives, 
who brought whatever they had,—their jewels and ornaments 
that they had received at their marriage. A hushandman 
came to declare that he gave a certain quantity of corn. A 
schoolboy offered a purse collected and sent to him by his 
parents, his New-year’s gift perhaps, his little reward. Dona¬ 
tions of children and women, generosity of the poor, the widow’s 
mite, so small, and yet so great before their native land ! — 
before God ! 

Amid the commotion of ambition and dissension, and the 
moral sufferings under which it laboured, the Assembly was 
affected and transported beyond itself by this magnanimity of 
the people. WhcJ^ M. Necker came to expose the misery and 
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destitution of France, and to solicit, in order to live at least 
two months longer, a loan of thirty millions, several deputies 
proposed that he should be guaranteed by their estates,—by 
those of the members of the Assembly. M. de Foucault, like 
a true nobleman, made the first proposition, alid offered to 
pledge six hundred thousand francs, which constituted his whole 
fortune. 

A sacrifice far greater than any sacrifice of money, is that 
which all, both rich and poor, made for the public welfare,— 
that of their time, their constant thoughts, and all their 
activity. The municipalities then forming, the departmental 
administrations which were soon organized, absorbed the citizen 
enttrely, and without exception. Several of them had their 
beds carried into the offices, and worked day and night.* 

To the fatigue add also the danger. The suflPering crowds 
were ever distrustful; they blamed and threatened. The 
treachery of the old administration caused the new one to be 
treated with suspicion. It was at the peril of their lives that 
those new magistrates worked for the salvation of France. 

But the poor! Who can tell the sacrifices of the poor ? 
At night, the poor man mounted guard ; in the morning, 
at four or five o’clock, he took his turn (a la queue) at the 
baker’s door ; and late, v6ry late, he got his bread. The day 
was partly lost, and the workshop shut. Why do I say work¬ 
shop ? They were almost all closed. Why do I say the baker ? 
Bread was wanting, and still more often the money to buy 
bread. Sorrowful and fasting, the unfortunate being wandered 
about, crawled along the streets, preferring to be abroad to 
hearing at home the complaints and sobs of his children. 
Thus the man who had but his time and his hands wherewith 
to gain his living and feed his family, devoted them in prefer¬ 
ence to the grand business of public welfare. It caused him 
to forget his own. 

0 noble, generous nation ! Why must we be so imperfectly 
acquainted with that heroic period ? The terrible, violent, 
heart-rending deeds which followed, have caused a world of 
sacrifices vjiich characterised the outset of the Revolution to 

* As did the administrators of Finistere. See, for what relates to this truly 
admirable activity, Duchatcllier’s Rholution en Bretagne, passim. 
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be forgotten. A pliononienon more grand tlian any political 
event then appeared in the world ; that power of man, by 
which man is God—the power of sacrifice had augmented. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE VETO. 

Difficulty of procuring Provisions.—The urgent State of Things.—Can the 
King check everything?—Long Discussion on the Veto .—Secret Projects 
of t.iC Court.—Is there to be one Chamber or two?—The English 
School.—The Assembly required to ho dissolved and renewed.—It was 
heterogeneous, discordant, and powerless.—Discordant Principles of Mira- 
bcau.—His Impoteney. (August-September, 1789). 

The situation was growing worse and worse. France, between 
two systems, the old and the new, tossed about without advanc¬ 
ing ; and she was starving. 

Paris, we must say, was living at the mercy of chance. Its 
subsistence, ever uncertain, depended on some arrival or other, 
on a convoy from Beauce or a boat from Gorbeil. The city, at 
immense sacrifices, was lowering the price of bread ; the con¬ 
sequence was, that the population of the whole environs, for 
more than ten leagues round, came to procure provisions at 
Paris. The question was therefore to ffH'd a vast country. 
The bakers found it advantageous to sell at once to tlie pea- 
cant, and afterwards, when the Parisians found their shops 
empty, they laid the blame on the administration for not pro¬ 
visioning Paris. The uncertainty of the morrow, and vain 
alarms, further augmented the number of difficulties ; every¬ 
body reserved, stored up, and concealed provisions. The 
administration, put to its last resources, sent in every direction, 
and bought up by fair means or by force. Occasionally, loads 
of flour on the road were seized and detained on their passage 
by the neighbouring localities whose wants were pressing. 
Versailles and Paris shared together \ but Versailles kept, so 
it was said, the finest part, and made a superior bread. This 
was a great cause of jealousy. One day, when tlnf people of 
Versailles had been so imprudent as to turn aside for them¬ 
selves a supply intended for the Parisians, Bailly, the honest 
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and respectful Bailly, wrote to M. Necker, that if tlic flour was 
not restored, thirty thousand men would go and fetch it on the 
morrow. Fear made him bold. His head was in danger if 
provisions failed. It often happened that at midnight he had 
but the lialf of the flour necessary for the morning market.* 

The provisioning of Paris was a kind of war. The national 
guard was sent to protect such an arrival, or to secure certain 
purchases ; purchases were made by force *01 arms. Being 
incommoded in their trade, the farmers would not thrash any 
longer, neither would the millers grind any more. The spe¬ 
culators were afraid. A pamphlet by Camille Desmoulins 
designated and threatened the brothers Leleu, who had the 
monopoly of the royal mills at Corbeil. Another, who passed 
for the principal agent of a company of monopolists, killed 
himself, or was killed, in a forest near Paris. His death 
brought about his immense frightful bankruptcy, of more than 
fifty millions of francs. It is not unlikely, that the court, 
who had large sums lodged in his hands, suddenly drew them 
to pay a multitude of ofiicers who were invited to Versailles, 
and perhaps to be cai ried off to Metz : without money they 
could not begin the civil war. This was already war against 
Paris, and the very worst perhaps, from their keeping the town 
in such a state of peace. No work,—and famine ! 

“I used to see,^’ says Bailly, “good tradespeople, mercers 
and goldsmiths, who prayed to be admitted among the beggars 
employed at Montmartre in digging the ground. Judge what 
I suffered.’’ He did not suffer enough. We see him, even 
in his Memoires^ too much taken up with petty vanities—ques¬ 
tions of precedence, to know by what honorary forms the speech 
for the consecration of the flags should begin, (fee. 

Neither did the National Assembly suffer enough from the 
sufferings of the people. Otherwise it would not have pro¬ 
longed the eternal debate of its political scolastique. It would 
have understood that it ought to hasten on the movement of 
reforms, remove every obstacle, and abridge that mortal transi¬ 
tion where ^^rance remained between the old order and the 
new. Everybody saw the question, yet the Assembly saw it 
not. Though endowed with generally good intentions and vast 


• Memoires de BaiVy^ passim* 
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information, it seemed to have but little perception of the real 
state of tliini^s. Impeded in its progress by the opposition of 
its royalist and aristocratic members, it was still more so by 
those habits of the bar or of the Academy, which its most 
illustrious me^nbers, men of letters or advocates, still preserved. 

It was necessary to insist and obtain at once, at any price, 
without wasting time in talking, the sanction of the decrees of 
the 4th of Augus*t, and to bury the feudal world ; it was neces¬ 
sary to deduce from those general decrees political laws, and 
those administrative laws which should determine the applica¬ 
tion of the former; that is to say, to organise, to arm the 
Revolution, to give it form and power, and make it a living 
being. As such it became less dangerous than by being left 
floating, overflowing, vague, and terrible, like an element,— 
like a flood, or a conflagration. 

It was especially necessary to use dispatch. It was a 
thunderbolt for Paris to learn that the Assembly was occupied 
only with the inquiry whether it would recognise in the King 
the absolute right of 'preventing (absolute veto), or the right of 
adjourning, of suspending for two years, four years, or six 
years. For such pressing, mortal evils, this prospect was 
despair itself, a condemnation without appeal. Four years, six 
years, good God! for people who knew not whether they 
should live till the morrow. 

Far from progressing, the Assembly was evidently receding. 
It paadc two retrograde and sadly significant choices. It 
appointed for president La Luzerne, the bishop of Langros, a 
partisan of the veto, and next Mounier, once more a partisan 
of the veto. 

The warmth with which the people espoused this question 
has been treated with derision. Several, so it was stated, 
believed that the veto was a person, or a tax,* There is 
nothing laughable in this hut the sneerers themselves. Yes, 
the veto was equal to a tax, if it prevented reforms and a dimi¬ 
nution of the taxes. Yes, the veto was eminently personal; a 
man had but to say, / forbid, without any rejfson ; it was 
^uite enough. 

M. de Seze thought to plead skilfully for thiS cause, by 
* See Ferrleres, MolleviPe Beaulieu, &c. 
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saying that the question was not about a person, but a perma- 
nent wilU more steady than any Assembly. 

Permanent ? According to the influence of courtiers, con¬ 
fessors, mistresses, passions, and interests. Supposing it per¬ 
manent, that will may be very personal and very, oppressive, if, 
whilst everything is changing about it, it neither change nor 
improve. How will it be if one same policy, one self-same 
interest, pass on with generation and tradition throughout a 
whole dynasty ? 

The resolutions (cahiers) written under very different circum¬ 
stances granted to the King the sanction and the refusal of 
sanction. France had trusted to the kingly power against the 
privileged classes. But were those resolutions to be followed 
now that same power was their auxiliary ? They might as 
well restore the Bastille. 

The sheet-anchor left with the privileged classes was the 
royal veto. They hugged and embraced the King in their 
shipwreck, wishing him to share their fate, and be saved or 
drowned with them. 

The Assembly discussed the question as if it had been a 
mere struggle of systems. Paris perceived in it less a question 
than a crisis, the grand crisis and the total cause of the Revo¬ 
lution, which it was necessary to save or destroy ; To he or not 
to he, nothing less. 

And Paris alone was right. The revelations of history, and 
the confessions of the court party, authorise us now in this 
decision. The 14th of July had wrought no change ; the true 
minister was Breteuil, the Queen’s confidant. Necker was 
there only for show. The Queen was ever looking forward to 
flight and civil war ; her heart was at Metz, in Bouille’s camp. 
Bouille’s sword was the only veto that pleased her. 

The Assembly might have been supposed not to have per¬ 
ceived there was a Revolution. Most of the speeches would 
have served just as well for another century or any other 
people. One alone will live, that of M. Sieyes, who rejected 
the veto* Htj stated perfectly well that the real remedy for 
the reciprocal encroachments of the powers, was not thus to 
constitute the executive power an arbiter and a judge, but to 
make an appeal to the constituent power which is in the 
people, An Assembly may be mistaken ; but how many more 
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chances has not the irrevocable depositary of an heredilarj 
power of being mistaken, wittingly or unwittingly, of following 
some dynastic or family interest ? 

He defined the veto a simple lettre-de-cachet flung by one 
individual agayist the general will. 

One sensible thing was said by another deputy, which is, 
that if the Assembly were divided into two Chambers, each 
liaving a veto^ th(?re would be little fear of an abuse of the 
legislative power ; consequently, it was not necessary to oppose 
to it a new barrier, by giving the veto to the King. 

There were five hundred votes for a single Chamber ; and 
the dividing into two Chambers could obtain only one hundred. 
The multitude of nobles who had no chance of entering the 
upper Chamber, took good care not to create for the grand 
lords a peerage in the English fashion. 

The arguments of those who had the Anglomania, which 
were then presented with ability by Lally, Mounier, (fee., and 
subsequently obstinately reproduced by Madame de Staid, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and so many others, had been annihilated 
beforehand by Sieyes, in a chapter of his book on the Third 
Estate {Tiers Etat), This is truly admirable. That accom¬ 
plished logician, by the sole power of his mind, not having 
seen England, and but little acquainted with her history, had 
already found those results which we obtain from a minute 
study of her past and present history!* He saw perfectly 
well that that famous balance of the three powers, which, if 
real, would prevent any progress whatsoever, is a pure comedy, 
a mystification, for the profit of one of the powers (aristocratic 
in England, monarchical in France). England has ever been, 
is, and will be an aristocracy. The art of that aristocracy, what 
has perpetuated its power, is not its giving a share to the people, 
hut in finding an exterior field for their activity, to open issues 
for them ;t it is thus it has spread England all over the globe. 


♦ Her past, in my “History of France,” wherein I meet with her every 
moment; her present, in the fine work of Leon Faiichcr. ‘That book has 
irivcn the English school a blow from which it will never recover. (See espe¬ 
cially towards the end of the second volume). The EnglijJi themselves 
(Bcntham, Biilwer, Senior, &c.) agree to-day that their famous b^alance of the 
dirce powers is only a theiae for schoolbors. 

+ England would have died, had she not found, from century to century, 
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As for the vetOj Neclter’s opinion which he addressed to the 
Assembly, that moreover on which it had decided of its own 
accord, was to grant the xieto to the King,—the suspensive 
loeto ; the right of adjourning as far as the second legislature 
which should follow the one proposing the law. » 

That Assembly was ripe for dissolution. Created before 
the great Revolution which had just taken place, it was pro¬ 
foundly heterogeneous and confused, like tTie chaos of the 
ancien regime, whence it sprang. In spite of the name of 
National Assembly, with which it had been baptized by Sieyes, 
it remained feudal, and was nothing else but the ancient 
States-General. Ages had passed over it, from the 5th of 
May to the 31st of August. Elected in the antique form, and 
according to barbarous law, it represented some two or three 
hundred thousand nobles or priests just as much as the nation. 
By uniting them to itself, the Third Estate had grown weak 
and feeble. At every instant, even without being even aware 
of it, it was compromising with them. It adopted scarcely any 
measures but such as were prejudicial, illegitimate, power¬ 
less, and dangerous. The privileged classes, who were 
manmuvring outside with the court to undo the Revolution, 
obstructed it still more certainly in the very bosom of the 
Assembly. 

That Assembly, full as it was of talent and science, was 
nevertheless monstrous, through the irremediable discordance 
of its elements. What production, or what generation can be 
expected from a monster ? 

Such was the language of common sense and reason. The 
moderate who ought, one would think, to have been more 
keen-sighted and less dazzled, had no perception of anything. 
Strange enough, passion took a better view ; it perceived that 
everything was danger and obstacle in this twofold situation, 
and strove to get clear of it. But as passion and violence it 
inspired infinite distrust, and met with immense difficulties ; it 
became still more violent in order to surmount them, and that 
very energy cfeated new obstacles. 

ftn exterior (live}j|ion for her interior evil (aristocratic injustice): in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth, North America and the spoliation of S|>aui; in the 
eighteenth, the spoliation of France and the conquest of India; in the nine- 
t?eiith, a new colonial extension, and an immense manufacturing devcl&pincnt 
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The monster of the time, I mean the discord of the two 
principles, their impotency for creating anything vital, must, 
to be well perceived, be seen in one man. That unity of 
person, that lofty combination of faculties which is called 
genius, is of* no use, if, in that man—that genius—ideas are 
warring together, if principles and docti ines carry on a furious 
struggle in his bpsom. 

I know not a more melancholy spectacle for human nature 
than that now presented by Mirabeau. At Versailles he speaks 
for the absolute mto, but in such obscure terms that nobody 
distinctly understands whether he be for or against it. At 
Paris his friends maintain, on the same day, at the Palais 
Royal, that he has opposed the x>eto. He inspired so much 
personal attachment in the young men about him, that they 
did not hesitate to lie boldly in order to save him. “ I loved 
him like a mistress,” said Camille Desmoulins. It is well 
known that one of Mirabeaus secretaries tried to commit 
suicide at his death. 

Those liars, exaggerating, as it often happens, falsehood to 
obtain the more credit, affirmed that on leaving the Assembly 
he had been waited for, followed, and wounded, having been 
stabbed with a sword ! All the Palais Royal exclaimed that a 
guard of two hundred men must be voted to guard poor 
Mirabeau! 

In that strange speech* he had maintained the old sophism, 
that the royal sanction was a guarantee of libei ty ; that the 
King was a sort of tribune of the people; their representative— 
an irrevocable, irresponsible representative—one who is never 
to be called to account! 

He was sincerely a royalist, and, as such, made no scruple 
to receive later a pension to keep open house for the deputies. 
He used to say to himself that after all he did but defend his 
own opinion. One thing, we must confess, corrupted him 
more than money, a thing which was the least to be suspected 
in that man so proud in his deportment and his language. 
What was it ? Fear ! 

* He had received it from a dreamer named Cazeaiix, Ifc had not even 
read it. On reading it at the tribune, he found it so bad that he was batlied 
in a cold perspiration, and skipped half of it.—Etienne Dumont’s SouvmirSf 
p 155. 
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Fear of the risiug, growing Revolution. He beheld that 
young giant then prevailing over him, and which subsequently 
carried him off like another man. And then he cast himself 
back upon what was called the old order—true anarchy and a 
real chaos. From that fruitless struggle he was saved by death 
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We hare just seen two things: the situation of affairs was 
intolerable, and the Assembly incapable of remedying it. 

Would a popular movement settle the difficulty ? That 
could take place only on condition that it was truly a spon¬ 
taneous, vast, unanimous movement of the people, like that of 
the 14th of July. 

The fermentation was great, the agitation lively, but as yet 
partial. From the very first day that the question of the veto 
was put (Sunday, August 30), all Paris took alarm, for the 
absolute veto appeared as the annihilation of the sovereignty 
of the people. However, the Palais Royal alone stood for 
ward. There it was decided that they should go to Versailles, 
to warn the Assembly that they perceived in its bosom a league 
for the veto, that they knew the members, and that, unless 
they renounced, Paris would march against them. A few hun¬ 
dred men accordingly set forth at ten in the evening ; a pertina¬ 
cious violent man, the Marquis de Saint-Ilururge, a favourite 
with the crovj^ on account of his herculean strength and sten 
torian voice, had placed himself at their head. Having been 
imprisoned under the old government at the prayer of his wife 
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(a pretty coquette who possessed some credit), Saiiit-Hururge 
as may be conceived, was already a furious enemy of the 
ancien regime, and an ardent champion of the Revolution, 
On reaching the Champs-Elysees, his band, already greatly 
diminished, ^met with some national guards sent by Lafayette, 
who prevented their further progress. 

The Palais Royal dispatched, one after the other, three or 
four deputation^ to the city, to obtain leave to pass. They 
wanted to make the riot legal, and with the consent of the 
authority. It is superfluous to say that the latter did not 
consent. 

Meanwhile another attempt, far more serious, was preparing 
in the Palais Royal. The latter, whatever might be its 
success, would necessarily have at least the general advan¬ 
tage of introducing the grand question of the day into discus¬ 
sion among the whole people. There was, then, no longer 
any possibility of its being suddenly decided, or carried by 
surprise, at Versailles ; Paris was observing and watching the 
Assembly, both by the press and by its own assembly—the 
great Parisian assembly, united, though divided into its sixty 
districts. 

The author of the proposition was a young journalist. 
Before relating it, we ought to give an idea of the movement 
operating among the Press. 

This sudden awaking of a people, called all at once to a 
knowledge of their rights and to decide on their destiny, had 
absorbed all the activity of the time in journalism. The most 
speculative minds had been hurried to the field of the practical. 
Every science, every branch of literature, stood still ; political 
life was everything. 

Every great day in ’89 was accompanied with an eruption 
of newspapers:— 

1st. In May and June, at the opening of the States-General, 
a multitude of them spring forth. Mirabeau patronised the 
Courrier de Provence ; Gorsas, the Courrier de Versailles ; 
Briasot, the Patriote Franqais; Barriere, the Point dn 
Jour, (fee. (fcc. 

2ndly. On the night before the 14th of July,•appeared the 
most popular of all the newspapers, Les Revolutions de Paris, 
edited by Loustalot. 
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3rdly. On the eve of the 5th and 6th of October appeared 
the Ami du Peuple (Marat) and the Annalea Patriotiques 
(Carra and Mercier). Soon after, the Courrier de Brabant^ 
by Camille Desmoulins, certainly the most witty of all; next, 
one of the most violent, the Orateur du Peuple, by Fr4ron. 

The general character of that great movement, and which 
renders it the more admirable, is, that, in spite of shades of 
opinion, there is almost unanimity. Except one conspicuous 
newspaper, the Press presents the appearance of one vast 
council, in which everybody speaks in his turn, and all being 
engaged in a common aim, avoid every kind of hostility. 

The Press, at that early age, struggling against the central 
power, has generally a tendency to strengthen the local powers, 
and to exaggerate the rights of the commune against the State. 
If the language of after-times might be here employed, we 
should say, that at that period they all seem federalists. 
Mirabeau is as much so as Brissot or Lafayette. This goes so 
far as to admit the independence of the provinces, if liberty 
become impossible for all France. Mirabeau would be con¬ 
tented to be Count of Provence ; he says so in plain terms. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Press, struggling against the 
King, is generally royalist. “ At that time,’' says Camille 
Desmoulins at a later period, “there were not ten of us 
republicans in France.” We must not allow ourselves to mis¬ 
take the moaning of certain bold expressions. In ’88, the 
violent d’Epremesnil had said: “ We must unhourhonise 

France.” But it was only to make the Parliament king. 

Mirabeau, who was destined to complete the sum of contra¬ 
dictions, caused Milton’s violent little book against kings to be 
translated and printed in his name in ’89, at the very moment 
when he was undertaking the defence of royalty. It was 
suppressed by his friends. 

Two men were preaching the Republic; one of the most 
prolific writers of the period, the indefatigable Brissot, and the 
brilliant, eloquent, and bold Desmoulins. Ilis book La France 
lihre contains a violently satirical brief history of the monarchy, 
Therein he shows that principle of order and stability to have 
been, in pr^^tice, a perpetual disorder. Hereditary royalty, in 
order to redeem itself from so many inconveniences which are 
evidently inherent, has one general reply to everything : peace, 
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the maintenance of peace ; which does not prevent it from 
having, by minorities and quarrels of succession, kept France 
in an almost perpetual state of war:—wars with the English, 
wars with Italy, wars about the succession in Spain, (fcc.* 

Robespierre has said that the Republic has crept in between 
the parties, Without anybody having suspected it. It is more 
exact to say that royalty itself introduced it, and urged it upon 
the minds of meci. If men refuse to govern themselves, it is 
because royalty offers itself as a simplification which facilitates, 
removes impediments, and dispenses with virtue and efforts. 
Rut how, if it become itself the obstacle ? It may be boldly 
affirmed, that royalty taught the Republic, that it hurried France 
into it, when she distrusted it, and was far from it, even in 
thought. 

To return, the first of the journalists of that day was neither 
Mirabeau, Camille Desmoulins, Brissot, Condorcct, Mercier, 
Carra, Gorsas, Marat, nor Barrere. Tlicy all published news¬ 
papers, and some to a great extent. Mira beau used to print 
ten thousand copies of his famous Courrier de Provence. But 
of the Bholutions de Paris there were (of some numbers) as 
many as two hundred thousand copies printed. This was the 
greatest publicity ever obtained. The editor’s name did not 
appear. The printer signed :—Prudhommc. That name has 
become one of the best known in the world. Tlic unknown 
editor was Loustalot. 

Loustalot, who died in 1792 at the age of twenty-nine, was a 
serious, honest, laborious young man. A writer of mediocrity, 
but grave, of an impassioned seriousness ; his real originality 
was his contrast with the frivolity of the journalists of the time. 
In his very violence we perceive an eftbrt to be just. He was the 
writer preferred by the people. Nor was ho unworthy of the 
preference. He gave, in the outbreak of the Revolution, more 
than one proof of courageous moderation. Wlien the French 
guards were delivered by the peo{)l3, he said there was but one 
solution for the affair ; that the prisoners should betake them¬ 
selves to prison again, and that the electors and. the National 

Sismondi has shown, by an exact calculation on a period of 500 years, how 
much longer and more frequent w'ars luive been in hereditary Tlian in elective 
monarchies : this is the natural effect of minorities, quarrels of successioi &c. 
Sismfndi, El»^es sur les Constitutions dci Petfpks libres, i., 214—221. 
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Assembly should petition the king to pardon them. When a 
mistake of the crowd had placed good Lasalle, the brave com¬ 
mandant of the city, in peril, Loustalot undertook his defence, 
justified him, and restored him to favour. In the aflPuir of the 
servants who wanted the Savoyards to be driveji away, he 
showed himself firm and severe as well as judicious. A true 
journalist, he was the man of the day, and not of llie morrow. 
When Camille Desmoulins published his book, ta France lihre^ 
wherein he suppresses the king, Loustalot, whilst praising him, 
finds him extravagant, and calls him a man of feverish 
imagination. Marat, then little known, had violently attacked 
Bailly in the Ami du Peuple^ both as a public character and as 
a man. Loustalot defended him. lie considered journalism 
as a public function, a sort of magistracy. No tendency to 
abstractions. He lives wholly and entirely in the crowd, and 
feels their wants and sufferings ; he applies himself especially 
to the consideration of provisions, and to the grand question of 
the day,—bread. He proposes machines for grinding corn 
more expeditiously. He visits the unfortunate beings employed 
at vrork at Montmartre. And those miserable objects, whose 
extreme wretchedness had almost divested them of the human 
form,—that deplorable army of phantoms or skeletons, who 
inspire rather fear than pity,—wound Loustalot to the heart, 
and he addresses them in words of affection and tcndcrcst 
compassion. 

Paris could not remain in that position. It was necessary 
cither to restore absolute royalty or found liberty. 

On Monday morning, August 31st, Loustalot, finding the 
minds of the multitude more calm than on the Sunday evening, 
harangued in the Palais Royal. He said the remedy was not 
to go to Versailles, and made a less violent yet a bolder propo¬ 
sition. It was to go to the city, obtain the convocation of the 
districts, and in those assemblies to put these questions:— 
1st. Does Paris believe that the king has the right of pre¬ 
venting ? 2ndly. Docs Paris confirm or revoke its deputies ? 
3dly. If deputies be named, will they have a special mandate 
to refuse the 'ceto ? 4thly. If the former deputies be confirmed, 
cannot the Assembly be induced to adjourn the discussion ? 

The measure proposed, though eminently revolutionary and 
illegal (unconstitutional if there had been a constitution), never- 

R 
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theless was so perfectly adapted to the necessities of the day, 
that it was, a few days later, reproduced, at least the principal 
part of it, in the Assembly itself, by one of its most eminen: 
members. 

LoustaloW and the deputation of the Palais Royal were ver» 
badly received, their proposition rejected at the Hdtel-de-Villc, 
and the next morning accused in the Assembly. A threatening 
letter, received*by the president and signed Saint-Hururge (who, 
iiowever, maintained it was a forgery), completed the general 
irritation. They caused Saint-Hururge to be arrested, and the 
National Guard took advantage of a momentary tumult to shut 
up tlie Cafe de Foy. Meetings in the Palais Royal were for¬ 
bidden and dispersed by the municipal authority. 

The piquant part of the affair is that the executor of these 
measures, M. de Lafayette, was, at that time and always, a 
republican in heart. Throughout his life he dreamed of the 
republic and served royalty. A deniocratical royalty, or a 
royal democracy, appeared to him a necessary transition. To 
undeceive him it required no less than two experiments. 

The court trifled with Necker and the Assembly. It did 
not deceive Lafayette : and yet he served it, and kept Paris in 
check. The horror of the former acts of violence of the 
people, and the bloodshed, made him recoil before the idea of 
another 14 th of July, But would the civil war which the court 
was preparing have cost less blood ? A serious and delicate 
question for the friend of humanity. 

He was acquainted with everything. On the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, whilst receiving old Admiral d'Estaing, the com¬ 
mander of the National Guards of Versailles, to dinner at his 
house, he told him news of Versailles of which he was igno¬ 
rant. That honest man, who thought he was very deep in the 
confidence of the king and the queen, now learned that they 
had returned to the fatal project of taking the king to Metz, 
that is to say, of beginning a civil war ; that Breteuil was pre¬ 
paring everything in concert with the ambassador of Austria ; 
that they were bringing towards Versailles the musketeers, the 
gendarmes, nine thousand of the king’s household, two thirds of 
whom were noblemen ; that they were to seize on Montargis, 
where they would be joined by the Baron de Viomenil, a man 
of action. The latter, who had served in almost all the wars 
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of the century, recently in that of America, had cast himself 
violently into the counter-revolution party, perhaps out of 
jealousy for Lafayette, who seemed to be playing the first part 
in the Revolution. Eighteen regiments, and especially the 
Carahiniers, had not taken the oath. That was enough to 
block up all the roads to Paris, cut off its supplies, and famish 
it. They were no longer in want of monej ; they had col¬ 
lected and enforced it from all sides ; they made sure of having 
fifteen hundred thousand francs a month. The clergy would 
supply the remainder ; a steward of the Benedictins was 
bound, for himself alone, in the sum of one hundred thousand 
crowns.* 

The old Admiral wrote to the queen on the Monday (14th): 
“ I have always slept well the night before a naval battle, but 
since this terrible revelation. I have not been able to close my 
eyes.” On hearing it at M. de Lafayette’s table, he shud¬ 
dered lest any one of the servants should hear it: “I 
remarked to him that one word from his mouth might become 
the signal of death.” To which Lahiyette, with his American 
coolness, replied : That it would be advantageous for one to 
die for the salvation of all.” The only head in peril would 
have been the queen’s. 

The Spanish ambassador said as much to d’Estairig; he 
knew it all from a considerable personage to whom they had 
proposed for his signature a list of association which the court 
caused to be circulated. 

Thus, this profound secret, this mystery, was spread through 
the saloons on the 13th, and about the streets from the 14th to 
the 16th. On the 16th, the grenadiers of the French Guards, 
now become a paid national guard, declared they would go to 
Versailles to resume their old duties, to guard the Chateau 
and the king. On the 22nd, the grand plot was printed in 
the Revolutions de Paris, and read by all France. 

M. de Lafayette, who believed himself strong, too strong, 
according to his own expressions, wished on one hand to check 
the Court by making them afraid of Paris, and cn the other 
hand, to check Paris, and repress agitation by his National 
Guards. He^used and abused their zeal, in quieting the rabble, 


Three hundred thousand francs, or 12,000/ sterling.—C. C. 
R 2 
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imposing silence on the Palais Royal, and preventing mobs j 
he carried on a petty police warfare of annoyance against a 
crowd excited by the fears which he himself shared ; he knew 
of the plot, and yet he dispersed and arrested those who spoke 
of it. He managed so well that he created the most fatal 
animosity between the National Guards and the people. The 
latter began to remark that the chiefs, the commanders, were 
nobles, rich men, people of consequence. The National Guards 
in general, reduced in number, proud of their uniform and their 
arms, new to them, appeared to the people a sort of aristocracy. 
Being citizens and merchants, they were great sufferers by the 
riots, receiving nothing from their country estates, and gain¬ 
ing nothing ; they were every day called out, fatigued, and 
jaded; every day, they wanted to bring matters to an end, and 
they testified their impatience by some act of brutality which 
set the crowd against them. Once, they drew their swords 
against a mob of peruke-makers, and there was bloodshed ; 
on another occasion, they arrested some persons who had 
indulged in jokes about the National Guard. A girl, having said 
she did not care for them, was taken and whipped. 

The people were exasperated to such a degree, that they 
brought against the National Guard the strangest accusation— 
that of favouring the Court, and being in the plot of Versailles. 

Lafayette was no hypocrite, but his position was equivocal. 
He prevented the grenadiers from going to Versailles to resume 
their duties as the king’s guards, and gave warning to the 
minister, Saint-Priest (September 17th). His letter was turned 
to advantage. They showed it to the municipality of Ver¬ 
sailles, making them take an oath of secrecy, and inducing 
them to ask that the regiment of Flanders should be sent for. 
They solicited the same step from a part of the National Guards 
of Versailles, but the majority refused. 

That regiment, strongly suspected, because it had hitherto 
rotiised to take the new oath, arrived with its cannon, ammu¬ 
nition, and baggage, and entered Versailles with much noise. 
At the same time, the Chateau detained the body guards, who 
had concluded their service, in order to have double the num¬ 
ber. A crowd of officers of every grade were dfiiily arriving 
en posts, as the old nobility used to do on the eve of a battle, 
fearing to arrive too late. 
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Paria was uneasy. The French Guards were indignant 
they liad been tried and tampered with without any other resuH 
tlian to put them on their guard. Bailly could not help speak¬ 
ing at the H6tel-de-Ville. A deputation was sent, headed hy 
the good old Dussaulx, to convey to the king the alarms of 
Paris. 

The conduct of the Assembly in the meantime was strange. 
Now it seemed to he asleep, and then it would suddenly start 
up : one day violent, on the next moderate and timid. 

One morning, the 12th of September, it remembers the 
4th of August, and the grand social revolution it had voted. 
It was five weeks since the decrees had been given ; all France 
spoke of them with joy ; but the Assembly said not one word 
about them. On the 12th, whilst a decree was being proposed 
in which the judicial committee demanded that the laws should 
he put in force conformably to a decision of the 4th of August, 
a deputy of Franche-Comte broke the ice and said: “ Steps 
are being taken to prevent the promiflgation of those decrees of 
the. 4th of August ; it is said they are not to appear. It is 
time they should be seen, furnished with the royal seal. The 
people are waiting.” Those words were quickly taken u|>. 
The Assembly was roused. Malouet, the orator of the mode¬ 
rate party—of the constitutional royalists,—even he (singu¬ 
larly enough) supported the proposition, and others with 
them. In spite of the Abbe Maury, it was decided that the 
decrees of the 4th of August should be presented for the 
king's sanction. 

This sudden movement, this aggressive disposition of even 
the moderates, inclines one to suppose that the most influential 
members were not ignorant of what Lafayette, the Spanish 
ambassador, and many others, were saying at Paris. 

The Assembly seemed on the morrow astonished at its 
vigour. Many thought that the Court would never let the 
king sanction the decrees of the 4th of August, and foresaw 
that his refusal wmald provoke a terrible movement—a second 
fit of the Revolution. Mirabeau, Chapelier, and others, main¬ 
tained that these decrees, not being properly laws, but prin¬ 
ciples of coifstitution, had no need of the royal sanction ; that 
the promulgation was sufficient. A bold, yet timid opinion . 
bold, in doing without the king ; timid, in dispensing with 
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his examining, sanctioning, or refusing : no refusal, no col¬ 
lision. Things would have been decided ipso facto, according 
as either party was predominant in this or that province. 
Here, they would have applied the decisions of the 4 th of 
August, as decreed by the Assembly ; there, they would have 
eluded them,*'as not sanctioned by the king. 

On the 15th, the royal inviolability, hereditary right, was 
voted by acclanration, as if to dispose the king in their 
favour. They nevertheless received from him a dilatory, 
equivocal reply relative to the 4th of August. lie sanctioned 
nothing, but discussed, blaming this, commending that, and 
admitting scarcely any article without some modification: The 
whole bore the impress of Necker’s usual style, his tergiversa¬ 
tion, blunders, and half measures. The Court, that was pre¬ 
paring something very different, apparently expected to capti¬ 
vate public attention by this empty answer. The Assembly 
was in great agitation. Chapelier, Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Potion, and others usually less energetic, affirmed that in 
demanding the sanction for these preliminary articles, the 
Assembly expected only a pure and simple promulgation. 
Then, a great discussion, and an unexpected, but very sensible 
motion from Volney : “ This Assembly is too mixed in inte¬ 
rests and passions. Let us determine the new conditions of 
election, and retire.” Applause, but nothing more. Mirabeau 
objects that the Assembly has sworn not to separate before 
having formed the constitution. 

On the 21st, the king being pressed to promulgate, laid 
aside all circumlocution ; the Court apparently believed itself 
stronger. He replied that promulgation belonged only to laws 
invested with forms which procure their execution (he meant to 
say sanctioned) ; that he was going to order the publication, 
and that he did not doubt but the laws which the Assembly 
would decree, would be such as he could sanction. 

On the 24th, Necker came to make his confession to the 
Assembly. The first loan, thirty millions, had given but two. 
The second, eighty, had given but ten. The general of 
finance, as Necker s friends called him in their pamphlets, had 
been able to do nothing ; the credit which he xoxpected to 
control and restore had perished in spite of him. Ho came to 
appeal to the devotion of the nation. The only remedy was 
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that she should enforce it herself, that everybody should tas 
himself at a fourth of his income.* 

Necker had now ended his part. After hiiving tried every 
reasonable means, he trusted himself to the faith, the miracle, 
the vague hope that a people unable to pay less was about 
to pay more, and that they would tax thcrnscfres with the 
monstrous impost of a quarter of their revenue. The cliimerical 
financier brought forward as the last word of tiis hnlance-shcet, 
as cash, a Utopia which the good Abbe of Saint-PiLM ie would 
not have proposed. 

The impotent willingly believes in the impossible ; being 
incapacitated from acting himself, he imagines that chance, or 
some unknown and unforeseen accident, will act for him. The 
Assembly, no less impotent than the minister, shared his cre¬ 
dulity. A wonderful speech from Mirabeau overcame all their 
doubts, and transported them out of their senses. lie showed 
them bankruptcy, a hideous bankruptcy opening its monstrous 
abyss bcneatli them, and ready to devour both themselves and 
France. They voted. If the measure had been serious, il 
money had come in, the effect would have been singular: 
Necker would have succeeded in relieving those who were tc 
drive Necker away, and the Assembly would have paid a war 
in order to dissolve the Assembly. Impossibility, contradic¬ 
tion, a perfect stand-still in every direction, was fundamentally 
the state of things for every man and every party. To sum 
up all in one word ; nothing conies of nothing [nid ne pent,) 

The Assembly can do nothing. Discordant in elements and 
principles, it was naturally incapable ; but it becomes still 
more so in presence of tumult, at the entirely novel noise of the 
press which drowns its voice. It would willingly cling to the 
royal power which it has demolished ; but its ruins are hostile : 
they would like to crush the Assembly. Thus Paris makes 
them afraid, and so does the Chateau. After the king's 
refusal, they dare no longer show their anger for fear of adding 
to the indignation of Paris. Except the responsibility of the 
ministers which they decree, they do nothing at all consonant 
with the situation of affairs ; the dividing of France intc denart- 


Necker, ever generous, for his own part exceeded the quarter; bl tajr< 5 d 
himself at one hundred thousand francs (j£4000.) 
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ments, and tlie criminal law, are disciisaed in empty space ; 
the hall rs thinly attended ; scarcely do six hundred members 
assemble, and it is to give the presidency to Mounier, a personi¬ 
fication of immobility ; to him who expresses the best all the 
difficulties of,acting, and the general paralysis. 

Can the Court do anything ? They think so at that moment. 
They see the nobility and clergy rallying around them. They 
perceive the DulAi of Orleans unsupported in the Assembly ;* 
they behold him, at Paris, spending much money, and gaining 
but little ground ; his popularity is surpassed by Lafayette. 

All were ignorant of the situation, all overlooked the general 
force of things, and attributed events to some person or other, 
ridiculously exaggerating individual power. According to its 
hatred or its love, passion believes miracles, monsters, heroes. 
The Court accuse Orleans or Lafayette of everything. Lafayette 
himself, though naturally firm and cool-headed, becomes imagi¬ 
native ; he is not far from believing likewise that all the dis¬ 
turbances arc the work of the Palais Royal. A visionary 
appears on the press, the credulous, blind, furious Marat, who 
will vent accusations dictated at random by his dreams, desig- 
nating one to-day, and to-morrow another to death ; he begins 
by affirming that the whole famine is the work of one man ; that 
Neckcr buys up corn on every side, in order that Paris may 
have none. 

Marat is only beginning, however ; as yet he has but little 
influence. He stands conspicuously apart from all the press. 
The press accuses, but vaguely; it complains, and is angry, 
like the people, without too well knowing what ought to bo 
done. It sees plainly in general that there will be “ a second 
fit of the Revolution.” But how? For what precise object? 
It cannot exactly say. For the prescription of remedies, the 
press,—that young power, suddenly grown so great through the 
irnpotency of the others,—the press itself is powerless. 

It does but little during the interval previous to the 5th of 
October ; the Assembly does little, and the Hotel-derVille little. 
And yet everybody plainly perceives that some grand deed is 
about to be achieved. Mirabeau, on receiving one day his 

* In regtilating the succession, the Assembly spared its rival the King of 
Spain, declaring it brought no prejudice to the renunciatiois of the Bourbons 
•i Spain to the crown of France. 
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bookseller of Versailles, sends away his three secretaries, shuts 
the door, and says to him : “ My dear Blaisot, you will see 
here soon some great calamity—bloodshed. From friendship, 
I wished to give you warning. But be not afraid ; there is no 
danger for honest men like you.’* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PEOPLE GO TO FETCH THE KING, OCTOBER 5, 1789. 

The People alone find a Remedy : they go to fetch the King.—Egotistical Po¬ 
sition of the Kings at Versailles.—Louis XVL was unable to act in any way, 
—The Queen is solicited to act.—Orgy of the Body Guards, October Ist. 
—Insults offered to the National Cockade.—Irritation of Paris.—Misery 
and Siifferings of the Women.—Their courageous Compassion.—They 
invade the H6tel-de-Ville, October 5th.—They march against Versailles. 
—The Assembly receives Warning.—Maillard and the Women before the 
As8eml)ly.—Robespierre supports Maillard.—The Women before the 
King.—Indecision of the Court. 

On the 5th of October, eight or ten thousand women went to 
Versailles, followed by crowds of people. The National Guard 
forced M. de Lafayette to lead them there the same evening. 
On the 6th, they brought back the king, and obliged him to 
inhabit Paris. 

This grand movement is the most general, after the 14th of 
July, that occurs in the Revolution. The one of October was 
unanimous, almost as much so as the other; at least in this 
sense, that they who took no part in it wished for its success, 
and all rejoiced that the king should be at Paris. 

Here we must not seek the action of parties. They acted, 
but did very little. 

The real, the certain cause, for the women and the most 
miserable part of the crowd, was nothing but hunger. Having 
dismounted a horseman at Versailles, they killed and ate h's 
horse almost raw. 

For the majority of the men, both the people and the National 
Guards, the cause of the movement was honour, the outrage of 
the Court against the Parisian cockade, adopted by all France 
as a symbol of the Revolution. 

Whether the men, however, would have marched against 
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Versailles, if the women had not preceded them, is doubtful. 
Nobody before them had the idea of going to fetch the king. 
The Palais Royal, on the 3uth of August, departed with Saint- 
llururge, but it was to convey complaints and threats to the 
Assembly then discussing the veto. But here, the people alone 
are the first to propose ; alone, they depart to take the king, 
as alone they took the Bastille. What is most people in the 
people, I mean n^ost instinctive and inspired, is assuredly the 
women. Their idea was this: “ Bread is wanting, let us go 
and fetch the king ; they will take care, if he be with us, that 
bread be wanting no longer. Let us go and fetch the baker I ” 
A word of simple yet profound meaning ! The king ought 
to live with the people, see their sufferings, suffer with them, 
and be of the same household with them. The ceremonies of 
marriage and those of the coronation used to coincide in several 
particulars ; the king espoused the people. If royalty is not 
tyranny, there must be marriage and community, and the 
couple must live, according to the low but energetic motto ol 
the middle ages, With one loaf and one pot.”* 

Was not the egotistical solitude in which the kings were 
kept, with an artificial crowd of gilded beggars in order to make 
them forget the people, something strange and unnatural, and 
calculated to harden their hearts ? How can M^e be sur¬ 
prised if those kings became estranged, hard-hearted, and 
barbarous ? How could they, without their isolated retreat at 
Versailles, ever have attained that degree of iiisensibility ? 
The very sight of it is immoral ; a world made expressly for 
one man! There only could a man forget the condition of 
humanity, and sign, like Louis XIV,, the expulsion of a million 
of men ; or, like Louis XV., speculate on famine. 

The unanimity of Paris had overthrown the Bastille. To 
conquer the king and the Assembly, it was necessary that it 
should find itself once more unanimous. The National Guard 
and the people were beginning to divide. In order to re-unite 
them, and make them concur for the same end, it required no 
less than a provocation from the Court. No political wisdom 
would have brought about the event ; an act of folly was 
necessary. 


See my Origines du Droit: symhotesetformulesjiiridiqite^ 
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That was the real remedy, the only means of getting rid of 
the intolerable position in which everybody seemed entangled. 
This folly would have been done by the queen’s party long before, 
if it had not met with its chief stumbling-block and dithoulty in 
Louis XVL Nobody could be more averse to a change of 
habits. To deprive him of his hunting, his workshop, and his 
early hour of retiring to rest; to interi upt the regularity of his 
meals and prayers ; to put him on horseback eh campagne, and 
make an active partisan of him, as we see Charles L, in the 
picture by Vandyck, was not easy. His own good sense like¬ 
wise told him that he ran much risk in declaring himself against 
the National Assembly. 

On the other hand, this same attachment to his habits, to 
the ideas of his education and childhood, made him against 
the Revolution even more than the diminution of the royal 
authority. He did not conceal his displeasure at the demo¬ 
lition of the Bastille.* The uniform of the National Guards 
worn by his own people ; his valets now become lieutenants— 
officers ; more than one musician of the chapel chanting mass 
in a captain’s uniform ; all that annoyed his sight: he caused 
his servants to be forbidden “ to appear in his presence in such 
an unseasonable costume. ”t 

It was difficult to move the king, either one way or the 
other. In every deliberation, he was very fluctuating, but in 
his old habits, and in his rooted ideas, insuperably obstinate. 
Even the queen, whom he dearly loved, would have gained 
nothing by persuasion. Fear had still less influence upon him ; 
he knew he was the anointed of the Lord, inviolable and sacred ; 
what could he fear ? 

Meanwhile, the queen was surrounded by a whirlwind of pas¬ 
sions, intrigues, and interested zeal ; prelates and lords, all that 
aristocracy who had so aspersed her character, and now were 
trying to effect a reconciliation, crowded her apartments, fer¬ 
vently conjuring her to save the monarchy. She alone, if they 
were to be believed, possessed genius and courage ; it was time 
that she, the daughter of Maria-Theresa, should show herself. 
The queen derived courage, moreover, from two very different 
sorts of peopfe ; on one hand, brave and worthy chevaliers of 


Alexundre dc Lamcth. 


t Caiupan, ii. 
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Saint-T ouis, officers or provincial noblemen, who offered hei 
their swords; on the other, projectors and schemers, who 
showed plans, undertook to execute them, and warranted suc ¬ 
cess. Versailles was as if besieged by these Figaros of 
royalty. 

It was necessary to make a holy league, and for all honest 
people to rally round the queen. The king would then be car¬ 
ried away in the enthusiasm of their love, and unable to resist 
any longer. The revolutionary party could make but one cam¬ 
paign ; once conquered, it would perish : on the contrary, the 
other party, comprising all the large proprietors, was able to 
suffice for several campaigns, and maintain the war for many 
years. For such arguments to be good, it was only necessary 
to suppose that the unanimity of the people would not affect 
the soldier, and that he would never remember that he also 
was the people. 

The spirit of jealousy then rising between the National 
Guard and the people doubtless emboldened the Court, and 
made them believe Paris to be powerless ; they risked a pre¬ 
mature manifestation which was destined to ruin them. Fresh 
body guards were arriving, for their three months’ service * 
these men, unacquainted with Paris or the Assembly, strangers 
to the new spirit, good provincial royalists, imbued with all 
their family prejudices, and paternal and maternal recom¬ 
mendations to serve the king, and the king alone. That body 
of guards, though some of its members were friends of liberty, 
had not taken the oath, and still wore the white cockade. By 
them, they attempted to entice away the officers of the regi- 
nient of Flanders, and those of a few other troops. In order 
to bring them all together, a grand dinner was given, to which 
were admitted a few officers selected from the National Guard 
of Versailles, whom they hoped to attach to their cause. 

We must know that the town in France which had the 

catest detestation for the Court, was the one that saw most 
of it, namely, Versailles. Whoever was not a servant or an 
( wploye belonging to the Chateau was a revolutionist. The 
constant sight of all that pomp, of those splendid equipages, 
and those haughty, supercilious people, engendered envy and 
hatred. This disposition of the inhabitants had caused them 
to name one Lecointre, a linendraper, a firm patriot, but other- 
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wise a spiteful, virulent man, as lieutenant-colonel of their 
National Guard. The invitation sent to a few of the officers 
was but little flattering to them, and a cause of great dissatis¬ 
faction to the others. 

A military repast might have been given in tjie Orangerie 
or anywhere else ; but the king (an unprecedented favour) 
granted the use of his magnificent theatre, in which no fete 
had been given since the visit of the emp^jror Joseph II. 
Wines are lavished with royal prodigality. They drink the 
health of the king, the queen, and the dauphin ; somebody, in a 
low, timid voice, proposed that of the nation ; but nobody would 
pay any attention. At the dessert, the gi*onadicrs of tlie 
regiment of Flanders, the Swiss, and other soldiers are 
introduced. They all drink and admire, dazzled by the 
fantastical brilliancy of that singular fairy scene, where the 
boxes, lined with looking-glasses, reflect a blaze of light in 
every direction. 

The doors open. Behold the king and the queen ! The 
king has been prevailed on to visit them on his return from 
the chase. The queen walks round to every table, looking 
beautiful, and adorned with the child she bears in her arms. All 
those young men arc delighted, transported out of their senses. 
The queen, we must confess, less majestic at other periods, 
had never discouraged those who devoted their hearts to her 
service ; she had not disdained to wear in her head-dress a 
plume from Lauzun’s helmet.* There was even a tradition 
that the bold declaration of a private in the body guards had 
been listened to without anger; and that, without any other 
punishment than a benevolent irony, the queen had obtained 
his promotion. 

So beautiful, and yet so unfortunate ! As she was depart¬ 
ing with the king, the band played the affecting air: “0 
Richard, 0 my king, abandoned by the whole world ! ” Every 
heart melted at that appeal. Several tore off their cockades, 
and took that of the queen, the black Austrian cockade, de¬ 
voting themselves to her service. At the very least, the tri¬ 
color cockade was turned inside out, so as to appear white. The 


AVliat floes it signify whether Lanzun offered it, or she had asked for itr 
See M^inoirea de Cojnpan, and Lauziin (^Eevuc retro^ectiic), ike. 
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music continued, ever more impassioned and ardent: it played 
the Marche des Hulans, and sounded the charge. They all 
leaped to their feet, looking about for tlje enemy. No enemy 
appeared ; for want of adversaries they scaled the boxes, rushed 
out, and reached the marble court. Perseval, aide-dc-camp to 
d’Estaing, scales the grand balcony, and makes himself master 
of the interior posts, shouting, “ They are our prisoners.” 
He adorns himself with the white cockade. A grenadier of the 
regiment of Flanders likewise ascends, and Perseval tore off 
and gave him a decoration which he then wore. A dragoon 
wanted also to ascend, but being unsteady, he tumbled down, 
and would have killed himself in his despair. 

To complete the scene, another, half drunk and half maJ, 
goes shouting about that he is a spy of the Duke of Orleans 
and inflicts a slight wound upon himself; his companions were 
JO disgusted that they kicked him almost to death. 

The frenzy of that mad orgy seemed to infect the whole 
court. The queen, on presenting flags to the National Guards 
of Versailles, said “ that she was still enchanted with it.” On 
the 3rd of October, another dinner; they grow more daring, 
their tongues are untied, and the counter-revolution showed 
itself boldly ; several of the National Guards withdrew in indig¬ 
nation. The costume of National Guard is no longer received 1» 
the palace. “ You have no feeling,” said one offleer to another, 
“ to wear such a dress.” In the long gallery, and in the 
apartments, the ladies no longer allow the tricolor cockade to 
circulate. With their handkerchiefs and ribands they make 
white cockades, and tie them themselves. The damsels grow 
so bold as to receive the vows of these new chevaliers, and 
allow them to kiss their hands. “Take this cockade,” said 
they, “ and guard it well ; it is the true one, and alone shall 
be triumphant.” How could they refuse, from such lovely 
hands, that symbol, that souvenir ? And yet it is civil war and 
death : to-morrow, La Vend4e ! That fair and almost infan¬ 
tine form, standing by the aunts of the king, will be Madame 
de Lescure and De la Rochejaquelin. * 

The brave National Guards of Versailles had much ado to 


She was then at Versailles. See the novel, true in this particular, which 
xM. de Bax ante has published in her name. 
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\lefeiul themselves. One of their captains liad been, willingly 
or unwillingly, decked out by the ladies with an enormous white 
cockade. His colonel, Lecointre, the lincndraper, was furious. 
“ Those cockades,” said he, firmly, “ shall be changed, and 
within a week, or all is lost.” He was right. Who could mis¬ 
take the omnipotence of the symbol ? The three colours were 
the 14th of July and the victory of Paris, the Revolution itself. 
Thereupon a chevalier of Saint-Louis runs*' after Lecointre, 
declaring himself the champion of the white cockade against all 
comers. Ho follows, lies in wait for him, and insults him. 
This passionate defender of the oncien regime was not, how¬ 
ever, a Montmorency, but simply the son-in-law of the queen’s 
flower-girl. 

Lecointre marches off to the Assembly, and requests the 
military committee to require the oath from the body guard. 
Some old guards there present declared that it could never to 
obtained. The committee did nothing, fearful of occasioning 
some collision and bloodshed ; but it was precisely this prudence 
that occasioned it. 

Paris felt keenly the insult offered to its cockade ; it was 
said to have been ignominiously torn to pieces and trodden 
under foot. On the very day of the second dinner (Saturday 
evening, the 3rd) Danton was thundering at the club of the 
Cordeliers. On Sunday, there was a general onslaught on 
black or white cockades. Mobs of people and citizens, where 
coats and jackets appeared mingled together, took place in the 
cafeB, before the doors of the ca/ci*, in the Palais Royal, at the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, at the ends of the bridges, and on the 
quays. Terrible rumours were in circulation about the ap¬ 
proaching war ; on the league of the queen and the princes 
with the German princes ; on the foreign uniforms, red and 
green, then seen in Paris ; on the supplies of flour from Cor* 
beil, which came now only every other day ; on the inevitably 
increasing scarcity, and on the approaching severe winter. 
There is no time to bo lost, said they ; if people want to pre¬ 
vent war and famine, the king mu.'-t be brought here ; other¬ 
wise the Court will carry him off. 

Nobody fflt all that more keenly than the women. The 
family, the household, had then become a scene of extreme 
Buflering. A lady gave the alarm on the evening of Saturday, 
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the 3rd. Seeing her husband was not sufficiently listened to, 
she ran to the Caf4 de Foy, there denounced the anti-national 
cockades, and exposed the public danger. On Monday a young 
girl took a drum into the markets, beat the giniraky and marched 
off all the w(jmen in the quarter. 

Such things are seen only in France ; our women are brave, 
and make others so. The country of Joan of Arc, Joan of 
Montfort, and J(fau Ilachctte, can quote a hundred heroines. 
There was one at the Bastille, who afterwards departed for 
war, and was made captain in the artillery ; her husband was 
a soldier. On the 18th of July, when the king went to Paris, 
many of the women were armed. The women were in the 
van of our Revolution. We must not be surprised ; they suf¬ 
fered more. 

Great miseries are ferocious ; they strike the weak rather 
than the strong ; they ill-treat children and women rather than 
men. The latter come and go, boldly hunt about, set their 
wits to work, and at length find at least sufficient for the day. 
Women, poor women, live, for the most part, shut up, sitting, 
knitting or sewing ; they are not fit, on the day when every¬ 
thing is wanting, to seek their living. It is cruel to think 
that woman, the dependent being, who can live only in com¬ 
pany, is more often alone than man. Ho finds company every¬ 
where, and forms new connexions. But she is nothing without 
family. And yet her family overwhelms her ; all the burden 
falls upon her. She remains in her cold, desolate, unfurnished 
lodging, with her children weeping, or sick and dying, who 
will weep no more. A thing little remarked, but which gives 
perhaps the greatest pang to the maternal heart, is, that the 
child is unjust. Accustomed to find in the mother a universal 
all-sufficient providence, he taxes her cruelly, unfeelingly, for 
whatever is wanting, is noisy and angry, adding to her grief a 
greater agony. 

Such is the mother. Let us take into account also many 
lonely girls, sad creatures, without any family or support, who, 
too ugly, or virtuous, have neither friend nor lover, know none 
of the joys of life. Should their little Work be no longer able 
to support them, they know not how to make up the deficiency, 
but return to their garret and wait; sometimes they arc found 
dead, chance revealing the fact to a i/eighbour. 
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These unfortunate beings possess not even enough energy to 
complain, to make known their situation, and protest against 
their fate. Such as act and agitate in times of great distress, 
are the strong, the least exhausted by misery, poor rather than 
indigent. Generally, the intrepid ones, who thcr\ make them¬ 
selves conspicuous, are women of a noble heart, who suffer 
little for themselves, but much for others ; pity, inert and 
passive in men, who are more resigned to the sufferings of 
others, is in women a' very active, violent sentiment, which 
occasionally becomes heroic, and impels them imperatively 
towards the boldest achievements. 

On the 5th of October, there was a multitude of unfortunate 
creatures who had eaten nothing for thirty hours.* That pain¬ 
ful sight affected everybody, yet nobody did anything for them; 
everybody contented themselves with deploring the hard neces¬ 
sity of the times. On Sunday evening (4th) a courageous 
woman, who could not behold this any longer, ran from the 
quarter Saint-Denis to the Palais Royal, forced her way through 
a noisy crowd of orators, and obtained a hearing. She was a 
woman of thirty-six years of age, well dressed and respectable, 
but powerful and intrepid. She wants them to go to Versailles, 
and she will march at their head. Some laugh at her; she 
boxes the ears of one of them for doing so. The next morning 
she departed among the foremost, sword in hand, took a cannon 
from the city, sat astride on it, and, with the match ready lit, 
rode off to Versailles. 

Among the failing trades which seemed to be perishing witli 
the ancien regime, was that of carvers of wood. There used to 
be much work of that kind, both for the churches and apart¬ 
ments. Many women were sculptors. One of them, Made¬ 
leine Chabry, being quite out of work, had set up as a flower- 
girl [bouquetiere) in the quarter of the Palais Royal, under the 
name of Louison; she was a girl of seventeen, handsome and 
witty. One may boldly venture to state that it was not 
hunger that drove her to Versailles, IShe followed the gene¬ 
ral impulse, and the dictates of her good courageous heart. 

* See the depgmtions of the witnesses, Monitmr^ i., p. 568, col. 2. This is 
the principal source. Another, very important, abounding in details, and 
which everybody copies, without quoting it, is the Hutoire dc deux Amis deln 
liberty, t. iil. 
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The women placed her at their head and made her their 
orator. 

There were many others who were not driven by hunger: 
shopwomen, portresses, girls of the town, compassionate and 
charitable, they so often are. There was also a considerable 
number of market-women; the latter were strict Royalists, but 
they wanted so much the more to have the king at Paris. 
They had already been to see him. on some occasion or other, 
some time before; they had spoken to him with much affection, 
with a laughable yet touching familiarity, which showed a per¬ 
fect sense of tlie situation of .affairs: “ Poor man,” said they, 
looking at the king, “ poor dear man, good papa !” And to 
the queen more sei-iously: “ Madam, madam, take compassion, 
—let us be free with each other. Let us conceal nothing, but 
say frankly what we have to say.” 

These market-women are not those who suffer much from 
misery: their trade consisting of the necessaries of life is 
subject to less variation. But they see wretchedness more 
than anybody, and feel it; passing their lives in the public 
streets, they do not, like us, escape the scenes of suffering. 
Nobody is more compassionate or kinder towards the wretchedly 
poor.. With their clownish forms and rude and violent lan¬ 
guage, they have often a noble heart ovei’flowing with good 
nature. We have seen our women of Picardy, poor fruit- 
women of the market of Amiens, save the father of four 
children, who was going to be guillotined. It was at the time 
of the coronation of Cliarles X. ; they left their business and 
their families, went off to Reims, made the king weep with 
compassion, obtained the pardon, and on tlieir return, making 
an abundant subscription among themselves, sent away the 
father, with his wife and children, safe, and loaded with 
presents. 

On the 5th of October, at seven in the morning, they heard 
the beating of a drum, and could no longer resist, A little 
girl had taken a drum from the guard-house, and was beating 
the genirals. It was Monday; the markets were deserted, 
and all marched forth. “We will bring back,” said they, 

the baker and the bakers wife. And we khall have the 
pleasure of hearing our little daring mother Mirabeau.” 

The market people march forth, and the Faubourg Sainti* 
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Antoine, on the other hand, was likewise marching. On the road, 
the women hurry along with them all they happen to meet, threat¬ 
ening such as are unwilling that they will cut their hair off. First 
they go to the Hotel-de^Ville. There a baker had just been 
brought who used to give false weight of seven oun^Jes in a two 
pound loaf. The lamp was lowered. Though the man was guilty 
on his own confession, the National Guard contrived to let him 
escape. They presented their bayonets to the foUT or five hundred 
women already assembled. On the other side, at the bottom 
of the square, stood the cavalry of the National Guard. The 
women were by no means daunted. They charged infantry 
and cavalry with a shower of stones ; but the soldiers could 
not make up their minds to fire on them. The women then 
forced open the n6tel-de-Ville, and entered all the offices. 
Many of them were well dressed : they had put on white 
gowns for that grand day. They inquired curiously into the 
use of every room, and entreated the representatives of the 
districts to give a kind reception to the women they had forced 
to accompany them, several of whom were enceinte, and ill, 
perhaps from fear. Others, ravenous and wild, shouted out 
Bread and arms! —that the men were cowards,—and they 
would show them what courage was.—That the people of the 
H6tel-de-Ville were only fit to be hanged,—that they must 
burn their writings and waste paper. And they were going to 
d6 so, and to burn the building perhaps. A man stopped them, 
—a man of gigantic stature, dressed in black, and whose 
serious countenance seemed more sombre than his dress. At 
first they were going to kill him, thinking he belonged to the 
town, and calling him a traitor. He replied he was no traitor, 
but a bailiff by profession, and one of the conquerors of the 
Bastille. It was Stanislas Maillard. 

Early that morning, he had done good service in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. The volunteers of the Bastille under the com¬ 
mand of Hullin, were drawn up on the square in arms. The 
workmen who were demolishing the fortress believed they were 
sent against them. Maillard interposed and prevented the 
collision. At the H6tel-de-Ville, he was lucky enough to 
prevent its boilig burnt. The women even promised they 
would not allow any men to enter: they had left armed sentinels 
at the grand entrance. At eleven o’clock, the men attacked 

s 2 
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flie small door which opened under the arcade Saint-Jeaa> 
Armed with levers, hammers, hatchets, and pick-axes, they broke 
open the door, and forced the magazine of arms. Among them 
w^as a French guardsman, who had wanted in the morning to 
ring the tocsin, and had been caught in the act. He had, he 
said, escaped by miracle; the moderate party, as furious as the 
others, would have hung him had it not been for the women ; 
he showed his#bare neck, which they had reliev(‘d from the 
rope. By way of retaliation, they took a man of the H6tel-de- 
Ville in order to hang him. It was the brave Abbe Lefebvre, 
who had distributed the gunpowder on the 14th of July. Some 
women, or men disguised as women, hung him accordingly to 
the little steeple ; one of them cut the rope, and he fell, alive 
and only stunned, into a room twenty-five feet below. 

Neither Bailly nor Lafayette had arrived. Maillard repaired 
to the aide-major-general and told him there was only one 
way of ending the business, which was that he, Maillard, 
should lead the women to Versailles. That journey will give 
time to collect the troops. He descends, beats the drum, and 
obtains a hearing. The austere tragical countenance of that 
tall man in black was very effective in La Gr^ve ; he appeared 
a prudent man, and likely to bring matters to a successful issue. 
The women, who were already departing with the cannon of 
the town, proclaimed him their captain. He put himself at 
their head with eight or ten drums ; seven or eight thousand 
women followed, with a few hundred armed men, and a com¬ 
pany of the volunteers of the Bastille brought up the rear. 

On arriving at the Tuileries, Maillard wanted to follow the 
quay, but the women wished to pass triumphantly under the 
clock, through the palace and the garden. Maillard, an ob¬ 
server of ceremony, told them to remember that it was the 
king’s house and garden; and that to pass through without 
permission was insulting the king.* He politely approached 
the Swiss guard, and told him that those ladies merely wished 
to pass through, without doing any mischief. The Swiss drew 
his sword and rushed upon Maillard, who drew his. A portress 
gave a lucky stroke with a stick ; the Swiss fell, and a man 
held his bayonet to his breast. Maillard stopj^ed him, coolly 

♦ J)^o$it%on de Jifaillurd, Moniteur, i., p. 572. 
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disarmed them both, and carried off the bayonet and the 
swords. 

The morning was passing, and their hunger increased. At 
Chaillot, Auteiiil, and JSevres, it was very dithcult to prevent 
the poor starving women from stealing food. Mmllard would 
not allow it. At Sevres the troop was exhausted ; there, there 
was nothing to be had, not even for money ^ every door was 
closed excejJt one, that of a sick man who had remained ; 
Maillard contrived to buy of aim a few pitchers of wine. Then, 
he choose out seven men, and charged them to bring before 
him the bakers of Sevres, with whatever they might have. 
There were eight loaves in all, thirty-two pounds of bread for 
eight thousand persons. They shared them among them and 
crawled further. Fatigue induced most of the women to lay 
aside their arms. Maillard, moreover, made them understand 
that as they wished to pay a visit to the king and the Assembly, 
and to move and affect them, it was not proper to arrive in 
such a warlike fashion. The cannon were placed in the rear, 
and in a manner concealed. The sage bailiff wished it to be 
an amentn* sans scandale, as they say in courts of law. At 
the entrance of Versailles, in order to hint their pacific 
intention, he gave a signal to the women to sing the air of 
Henri IV. 

The people of Versailles were delighted, and cried Vioent 
nos Parisiennes ! Foreigners among the spectators saw nothing 
but what was innocent in that crowd coming to ask the king 
for succour. The Genevese Dumont, a man unfriendly to the 
Revolution, who was dining at the palace De.s Petites-£curies^ 
looking out of window, says himself; “All that crowd only 
wanted bread.” 

The Assembly had been that day full of stormy discussions. 
The king, being unwilling to sanction either the declaration of 
rights, or the decrees of the 4th of August, replied that con¬ 
stitutional laws could be judged only in their ensemble; that he 
acceded^ however, in consideration of the alarming circum¬ 
stances, and on the express condition that the executive power 
would resum^ll its force. 

“ If you accept the king’s letter,” said Robespierre, there is 
no longer any constitution, nor any right to have one.” Duport, 
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Gregoire, and otner deputies speak in the same manner. Petlon 
mentions and blames the orgy of the body guards. A deputy, 
who had himself served among them, demands, for their 
honour, that the denunciation be stated in a regular form, and 
that the guilty parties be prosecuted. “ I will denounce,’* 
Cried Mirabeau, “and I will sign, if the Assembly declare that 
the person of thg king is alone inviolable.” This was designat¬ 
ing the queen. The whole Assembly recoiled from the motion, 
which was withdrawn. On such a day, it would have provoked 
assassination. 

Mirabeau himself was not free from uneasiness for his back¬ 
sliding, and his speech on the veto. He approached the presi¬ 
dent, and said to him in an under tone : “ Mounicr, Paris is 
marching against us,—believe me or not, forty thousand men 
are marching against us. Peign illness, go to the palace, and 
give them this notice; there is not a moment to be lost.” “ Is 
Paris marching ?” said Mounier, drily (he thought Mirabeau 
was one of the authors of the movement). “ Well! so much 
the better! wo shall have a republic the sooner.” 

The Assembly decide that they will send to the king to 
request the mere and simple acceptation of the Declaration of 
Rights. At three o’clock, Target announces that a crowd had 
appeared before the doors on the Avenue de Paris* 

Everybody was acquainted with the event, except the king 
He had departed for the chase that morning as usual, and was 
hunting in the woods of Meudon. They sent after him. 
Meanwhile, they beat the generale, the body guards mounted 
their horses on the Place d'ArmeSj and stood with their backs 
to the iron gates; the regiment of Flanders below, on their 
right, near the Avenue de Sceaux* M. d'Estaing, in the name 
of the municipality of Versailles, orders the troops to act in 
concert with the National Guard, and oppose the rioters. The 
municipality had carried their precaution so far as to authorize 
d’Estaing to follow the king^ if he went far, on the singular 
condition of bringing him hack to Versailles as soon as possible. 
D’Estaing adhered to the latter order, went up to the Chateau, 
and left the National Guard of Versailles to^manage as it 

! )leased. M. de Qouvernet, the second in command, likewise 
eft his post, and placed himself among the body guards, pre^ 
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ferring, he said, to be with people who know how to fight and 
sabre. Lecoiatre, the lieutenant-colonel, remained alone to 
command. 

Meanwhile, Maillard arrived at the National Assembly. All 
the women wanted to enter. He had the greatest trouble to 
prevail on them to send in only fifteen of their number. They 
placed themselves at the bar, having at their head the French 
guardsman of whom we have spoken, a womah who carried a 
tambourine at the end of a pole, and the gigantic bailiff in the 
midst, in his tattered black coat, and sword in hand. The 
soldier began by pertly telling the Assembly that, on no bread 
being found at the baker’s that morning, he had wanted to 
ring the tocsin ; that he had near been hanged, and owed his 
safety to the ladies who accompanied him. “ We come,” said 
he, “ to demand bread, and the punishment of the body guard 
who have insulted the cockade. We are good patriots; on our 
road we have torn down the black cockades, and I will have 
the pleasure of tearing one before the Assembly.” 

To which the other gravely added : “ Everybody must cer¬ 
tainly wear the patriotic cockade ” This was received with a 
few murmurs. 

“ And yet we are all brethren ! ” cried the sinister apparition. 

Maillard alluded to what the municipal council of Paris had 
declared the day before : that the tricolor cockade, having been 
adopted as a symbol of fraternity^ was the only one that ought 
to be worn by citizens. 

The women, being impatient, shouted together, “ Bread ! 
Bread ! ” Maillard then began to speak of the horrible situa¬ 
tion of Paris, of the supplies being intercepted by the other 
towns, or by the aristocrats. “They want,” said he, “to 
starve us. A miller has received from somebody two hundred 
francs to induce him not to grind, with a promise that he should 
receive as much every week.” The Assembly exclaimed, 
“Name him.” It was in the Assembly itself that Gregoire 
had spoken of that current report; and Maillard had heard of 
it on the road. 

“ Name him! ” some of the women shouted at random : 
“ It is the arciibishop of Paris.” 

At that moment, when the lives of many men seemed hang¬ 
ing by a thread, Robespierre took a serious step. Alone, he 
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feiipported Maillard ; said that Abbe Grggoire had spoken of the 
fact, and would doubtless give some information * 

Other members of the Assembly tried threats and caresses. 
A deputy of the clergy, an able, or a prelate, oifered his hand 
to one of thee women to kiss. She flew into a passion, and said, 

“ I was not made to kiss a dog’s paw.” Another deputy, a 
military man, and- wearing the cross of Saint-Louis, hearing 
kiaiWard say thtA the clergy were the grand obstacle to the con¬ 
stitution, exclaimed, in a passion, that he ought instantly to he 
punished as an example. Maillard, nothing daunted, replied 
that he inculpated no member of the Assembly ; that the 
Assembly were doubtless ignorant of all; and that he thought he 
was doing them a service in giving them this information. For 
the second time, Robespierre supported Maillard, and calmed 
the anger of the women. Those outside were growing impa¬ 
tient, fearing for the safety of their orator. A report was 
spreading among them that he had perished. He went out for 
a moment, and showed himself. 

Maillard, then resuming his speech, begged the Assembly to 
engage the National Guards to make atonement for the insult 
offered to the cockade. Some deputies gave him the lie. Mail¬ 
lard insisted in unceremonious language Mounier, the pre¬ 
sident, reminded him of the respect due to the Assembly ; and 
added, foolishly, that they who wished to be citizens were per¬ 
fectly at liberty to be so. This gave an advantage to Maillard ; 
he replied : “ Everybody ought to be proud of the name of 
citizen ; and if, in that august assembly, there were anybody 
who considered it a dishonour, he ought to be excluded.” The 
Assembly started with emotion, and applauded : “ Yes,” cried 
they, “weare all citizens!” 

At that moment a tricolored cockade was brought in, sent by 
the body guard. The women shouted, God save the king 
and the body guard! ” Maillard, who was not so easily satis¬ 
fied, insisted on the necessity of sending away the regiment of 
Flanders. 

Mounier, then hoping to ho able to get rid of them, said that 
the Assembly had neglected nothing to obtain provisions, 

^ All this has been disfigured and curtailed by the Moniteur, liiickily, it 
gives later the depositions (at the end of the Ist volume). See also the Deuai 
AmU de la Liberte) Fen ie res, &c. &c. 
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aeither had the king ; that they would try to find some new 
means, and that they might withdraw in peace. Maillard did 
not stir, saying, “ No, that is not enough.** 

A deputy then proposed to go and inform the king of the 
miserable state of Paris. The Assembly votcd^ it, and the 
women, eagerly seizing that hope, threw their arms round the 
necks of the deputies, and embraced the president in spite of 
his resistance. 

“ But where is our Miraheau ? ** said they, o;iice more ; 
“ we should like to see our Count de Miraheau.*' 

Mounier, surrounded, kissed, and almost stihcd.then moodily 
set out with the deputation and a crowd of women, who insisted 
on following him. We were on foot,” says he, “ in the mud, 
and it w'as raining in torrents. We had to pass through a 
ragged noisy multitude, aimed in a fantastical manner. Body 
guards were patrolling and galloping about. Those guards on 
beholding Mounier and the deputies, with their strange corteye 
(►f honour, imagined they saw there the leaders of the insurrec¬ 
tion, and wanting to disperse that multitude, galloped through 
them.*** The inviolable deputies escaped as they could, and ran 
fur their lives through the mud. It is easy to conceive the rage 
of the people, who had imagined that, with them, they were 
sure of being respected ! 

Two women were wounded, and even by swords, according to 
some witnesses.t However, the people did nothing. From 
three till eight in the evening, they were patient and motionless, 
only shouting and hooting whenever they beheld the odious 
uniform of the body guard. A child threw stones. 

The king had been found ; he had returned from Meudon, 
without hurrying himself. Mounier, being at length recognised, 
was allowed to enter with twelve women. He spoke to the 
king of the misery of Paris, and to the ministers of the request 
of the Assembly, who were waiting for the pure and simple 
accefitation of the Declaration of Rights and other constitutional 
articles. 

Meanwhile the king listened to the women with much kind¬ 
ness. The ^ung girl, Louison Chabry, bad been charged to 

* See Mounier, at the end of the £i>po8e justifeatif. 

+ If th« king forbade the troops to aci, as people affirni, it was at a latei 
periou, and too late. 
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speak for the others ; but her emotion was so great in presence 
of the king, that she could only articulate “ Bread ! ” and fell 
down in a swoon. The king, much affected, ordered her to be 
taken care of; and when, on departing, she wanted to kiss his 
hand, he embraced her like a father. 

She ran out a Royalist, and shouting “ Vive le Boi ! ’* The 
women, who were waiting for her in the square, were furious, 
and began saying she Had been bribed ; in vain did she turn 
her pockets inside out, to show that she had no money ; the 
women tied their garters round her neck to strangle her. She 
was torn from them, but not without much difficulty. She was 
obliged to return to the Chliteau, and obtain from the king a 
written order to send for corn, and remove every obstacle for the 
provisioning of Paris. 

To the demands of the president, the king had coolly replied: 
“Return about nine o^clock.^' Mounier had nevertheless re¬ 
mained at the castle, at the door of the council, insisting on 
having an answer, knocking every hour, till ten in the evening. 
But nothing was decided. 

The minister of Paris, M. de Saint-Priest, had heard the 
nows very late (which proves how indecisive and spontaneous 
the departure for Versailles had been). He proposed that the 
queen should depart for Rambouillet, and that the king should 
•emain, resist, and fight if necessary ; the departure of the 
queen alone would have quieted the people and rendered fight¬ 
ing unnecessary, M. Necker wanted the king to go to Paris,, 
and trust himself to the people ; that is to say, that he should 
be sincere and frank, and accept the Revolution. Louis XVL, 
without coming to any resolution, dismissed the council, in 
order to consult the queen. 

She was very willing to depart, but with him, and not to 
leave such an indecisive man to himself; tlie name of the king 
was her weapon for beginning the civil war, Saint-Priest 
heard, about seven o’clock, that Lafayette, urged by the National 
Guard, was marching against Versailles. “We must depart 
immediately,” said he; “ the king at the head of the troops will 

E ass without any difficulty,” But it was impos^ble to bring 
im to any decision. He believed (but very wrongly) that, if 
he departed, the Assembly would make the Duke of Orleans 
king. He was also adverse to flight; he strode to and fro« 
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repeating from time to time: “ A king a fugitive! a king a 
fugitive ! ’’ * The queen, however, having insisted on depart¬ 
ing, the order was given for the carriages. It was too late. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE KING BROUGHT BACK TO PARIS. 

/he 6th of October continued,—First Blood shed.—The Women gain over 
the Regiment of Flanders.—Fight between the Body Guard and the 
National Guard of Versailles.—The King no longer able to esCiape.— 
Affright of the Court.—The Women pass the Night in the Hall of the 
Assembly.—Lafayette forced to march against Versailles.— 6th of October, 
—The ChAteau assailed.—Danger of the Queen.—The Body Guards 
saved by the French Ex-Guards.—Hesitation of the Assembly.—Conduct 
of the Duke of Orleans.—The King led to Paris. 

One of the Paris militia, whom a crowd of women had 
taken, in spite of himself, for their leader, and who excited by 
the journey, had shown himself at Versailles more enthusiastic 
than all the others, ventured to pass behind the body guard 
there: seeing the iron gate shut, he began insulting the sen¬ 
tinel stationed within, and menacing him with his bayonet. A 
lieutenant of the guard and two others drew their swords, 
and galloped after him. The man ran for his life, tried to 
reach a shed, hut tumbled over a tub, still shouting for assist¬ 
ance. The horseman had come up with him, just as the 
National Guard of Versailles could contain themselves no longer : 
one of them, a retail wine-merchant, stepped from the ranks, 
aimed, fired, and stopped him short ; he had broken the arm 
that held the uplifted sabre. 

D’Estaing, the commander of this National Guard, was at 
the castle, still believing that he was to depart with the king. 
Lecointre, the lieutenant-colonel, remained on the spot demand¬ 
ing orders of the municipal council, who gave none. He was 
justly fearful lest that famished multitude should overruu the 
town and fee^themselves. He went to them, inquired what 
quantity of provisions was necessary, and entreated the council 


See Necker, and his daughter, Madame de StacTs Consid^mtims^ 
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to give them ; but could only obtain a little rice, which was 
nothing for such a multitude. Then he caused a search to be 
made , in every direction, and, by his laudable diligence, gave 
some relief to the people. 

At the same time, he addressed himself to the regiment of 
Flaoders, and asked the officers and soldiers whether they 
would fire. The latter were already under a far more powerful 
influence. Wonfen had cast themselves among them, entreat¬ 
ing them not to hurt the people. A woman then appeared among 
them, whom we shall often see again, who seemed not to have 
walked in the mire with the others, but had, doubtless, arrived 
later, and who now threw herself at once among the soldiers. 
This was a handsome young lady. Mademoiselle Theroigne de 
M4ricourt, a native of Liege, lively and [)assionate, like so 
many of the women of Liege who effected the Revolution of 
the fifteenth century,* and fought valiantly against Charles 
the Bold. Interesting, original, and strange, with her riding- 
habit and hat, and a sabre by her side, speaking and con¬ 
founding equally French and the 'patou of Liege, and yet 
eloquent. She was laughable, yet irresistible. Th4roigne, 
impetuous, charming, and terrible, was insensible to every 
obstacle. She had had amours ; but then she felt but one 
passion,—one violent and mortal, which cost her more than 
life,t her love for the Revolution ; she followed it with enthu¬ 
siasm, never missed a meeting of the Assembly, frequented the 
clubs and the public places, held a club at her own house, and 
received many deputies. She would have no more lovers, and 
declared that she would have none but the great metaphysician, 
the abstract, cold Abb4 Sieyes, ever the enemy of women. 

Theroigne, having addressed that regiment of Flanders, be¬ 
wildered, gained them over, and disarmed them so completely 
that they gave away their cartridges like brothers to the 
National Guard of Versailles. 

D’Estaing then sent word to the latter to withdraw. A 
few departed ; others replied that they would not go till the 
body guards had first moved. The latter were then ordered tq 
file ofl# It was eight o’clock, and the evening Mns dark. The 

* See my Histoire de France, t. vi. 

*t* A tragical story, terribly disfiorured by Beaulieu and all the royalists, 1 
catieat the people of Liege to defeiul the honour of their heroine. 
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people followed, pressed upon the body guards, and hooted 
after them. The guards force their way sword in hand. Some 
who were behind, being more molested than the rest, fired their 
pistols: three of the National Guard were hit, one in the 
face; the two others received the bullets in their clothes. 
Their comrades fire also by way of answer; and the body 
gutird reply with their musquetoons. 

Other National Guards entered the courtiyard, surrounded 
d’Estaing, tfud demanded ammunition. He was himself asto¬ 
nished at their enthusiasm and the boldness they displayed 
amid the troops : “ True martyrs of enthusiasm,” said he sub¬ 
sequently to the queen.* 

A lieutenant of Versailles declared to the guard of the artil¬ 
lery, that if he did not give him some gunpowder, he would 
blow his brains out. He gave him a barrel which was opened 
on the spot; and they loaded some pannon which they pointed 
oj)posite the balustrade, so as to take in flank the troops which 
still covered the castle, and the body guards who were return¬ 
ing to the square. 

The people of Versailles had shown the same firmness on 
the other side of the Chateau. Five carriages drew up to the 
iron gates in order to depart ; they said it was the queen, who 
was going to Trianon. The Swiss opened, but the guards 
sliut. “ It would be dangerous for her Majesty,” said the 
commamlant, “to leave the Chateau.” The carriages were 
escorted back. There was no longer any chance of escape. 
The king was a prisoner. 

The same commandant saved one of the body guard whom 
the crowd wanted to tear to pieces, for having fired on the 
people. He managed so well that they left the man ; they 
were Satisfied with tearing the horse to pieces ; and they began 
roasting him on the Place D'Armes; but the crowd were too 
hungry tq wait, and devoured it almost raw. 

It was a rainy night. The crowd took shelter where they 
could ; some burst open the gates of the great stables {grandee 
ecurm)^ where the regiment of Flanders was stationed, and 
mixed pell-meh with the soldiers. Others, about four thousand 
in number. Ipd remained in the Assembly. The men were 


See one of his letters at the end vol. i., of Deux Amis de la Liberii, 
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quiet enough, but the women were impatient at that state of 
inaction ; they talked, shouted, and made an uproar. Maillard 
alone could keep them quiet, and he managed to do so only by 
haranguing the Assembly. 

What contributed to incense the crowd, was that the body 
guards came to the dragoons, who were at the doors of the 
Assembly, to ask whether they would assist them in seizing the 
cannon that menaced the Chateau. The people wore about to 
rush upon them, when the dragoons contrived to let them 
escape. 

At eight o’clock, there was another attempt. They brought 
a letter from the king, in which, without speaking of the. 
Declaration of Rights, he promised in vague terms to allow 
corn to circulate freely. It is probable that, at that moment, 
the idea of flight was predominant at the Chateau. Without 
giving any answer to Mounier, who still remained at the door of 
the council, they sent this letter to engage the attention of the 
impatient crowd. 

A singular apparition had added to the affright of the Court. 
A young man enters, ill-dressed, like one of the mob, and quite 
aghast.* Everybody was astonished ; it was the young Duke 
of Richelieu who, in that disguise, had mingled with the crowd, 
a fresh swarm of people who had marched from Paris; he had 
left them half way on the road in order to give warning to the 
royal family; he had heard horrible language, atrocious threats, 
which made his hair stand on end. In saying this, he was so 
livid, that everybody turned pale. 

The king’s heart was beginning to fail him ; he perceived 
that the queen was in peril. However agonizing it was to his 
conscience to consecrate the legislative work of philosophy, 
at ten o’clock in the evening he signed the Declaration of 
Rights. 

Mounier was at last able to depart. He hastened to re¬ 
sume his place as president before the arrival of that vast afmy 
from Paris, whose projects were not yet known. He re-entered 
^the hall; but there was no longer any Assembly; it had broken 
up : the crowd, ever growing more clamorous and exacting, bad 
demanded that the prices of bread and meat should be lowered. 


* Stael, Considerations^ 2nd part, ch. xi. 
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Moutlier found in hie place, in the president’s chair, a tall fine 
well-behaved woman, holding the bell in her hand, and who 
left the chair with reluctance. He gave orders that they were 
to try to collect the deputies again ; meanwhile, he announced 
to the people that the king had just accepted the constitutional 
articles. The women crowding about him, then entreated him 
to give them copies of them ; others said; “But, M. Presi¬ 
dent, will this be very advantageous ? Will this give bread to 
the poor people of Paris ?” Others exclaimed : “ We are very 
hungry. We have eaten nothing to-day.” Mounier ordered 
bread to be fetched from the bakers’. Provisions then came in 
on all sides. They all began eating in the hall with much 
clamour. 

The women, whilst eating, chatted with Mounier: “ But, 
dear President, why did you defend that villanous veto ? Mind 
the lanterne ! ” Mounier replied firmly, that they were not 
able to judge,—that they were mistaken; that, for his part, he 
would rather expose his life than betray his conscience. This 
reply pleased them very much, and from that moment they 
showed him great respect and friendship.* 

Mirabeau alone would have been able to obtain a hearing, 
and silence the uproar. He did not care to do so. He was 
certainly uneasy. According to several witnesses, he had 
walked about in the evening among the people, with a large 
sabre, saying to those he met, “ Children, we are for you.” 
Afterwards, he had gone to bed. Dumont, the Genevese, went 
in quest of him, and brought him back to the Assembly. As 
soon as he arrived, he called out, in his voice of thunder, 
“ I should like to know how people have the assurance to come 
and trouble our meeting. M. President, make them respect 
the Assembly ! ” The women shouted “ Bravo ! ” They 
became more quiet. In order to kill time, they resumed the 
discussion on the criminal laws. 

*Twas in a gallery (says Dumont) where a fish-woman was 
acting as commander-in-chief, and directing about a hundred 
women, especially girls, who, at a signal from her, shouted or 
remained silen^ She was calling the deputies familiarly by 
their names, (/: else would inquire, “ Who is that speaking 


Mounier, at the end of the Expose 
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yonder ? Make that chatterbox hold his prating ! That is 
not the question ! The thing is to have bread! Let them 
rather hear our darling little Miraheau I ” Then all the women 
would shout, “Our darling mother Mirabeau ! ” But he 
would not speak.* 

Lafayette, who had left Paris between five and six in the 
evening, did not arrive till after twelve. We must now go back, 
and follow him from noon to midnight. 

About eleven, being informed that the H6tel-de-Ville was 
invaded, he repaired thither, found the crowd dispersed, and 
began dictating a despatch for the king. La Greve was full of 
the paid and unpaid National Guards, who were muttering from 
rank to rank that they ought to march to Versailles. Many 
French ex-guards, especially, regretted having lost their ancient 
privilege of guarding the king, and wanted to recover it. Some 
of them went to the H6tel-de-Ville, and knocked at the bureau, 
where Lafayette was dictating. A handsome young grenadier, 
who spoke admirably, said to him firmly : 

“ My General, the people are without bread ; misery is 
extreme. The committee of subsistence either deceives you, er 
are themselves deceived. This state of things cannot last ; 
there is but one remedy: let us go to Versailles: They soy 
the king is a fool ; we will place the crown on the head *of his 
son ; a council of regency shall be named, and everything will 
go on better.” 

Lafayette was very firm and obstinate, but the crowd was 
still more so. He believed very properly in his influence over 
the people : he was, however, able to see that lie had over¬ 
rated it. In vain did he harangue the people ; in vain did he 
remain several hours in the Greve on his white horse, some¬ 
times speaking, sometimes imposing silence with a gesture, or 
else, by way of having something to do, patting his horse with 
his hand. The difficulty was growing more urgent; it was no 
longer his National Guards who pressed him, but bodies from tho 
Faubourgs Saint-Antoine and baint-Marceau,—men who would 
listen to nothing. They spoke to the general by eloquent 
signs, preparing the lamp for him, and takmg aim at him. 
Tlien he got down from his horse, and wantedVo re-enter tho 


EtieoDe Dnmont, Souvenirs, p. IBl, 
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II6tcl-de-Ville ; but his grenadiers barred the passage : " Merr* 
bleu ! general,” said they, “ you shall stop with us ; you would 
not abandon us ! ” 

Luckily, a letter is brought down from the H6tel-de-Ville; 
they authorise the general to depart, “ seeing it js impossible 
to refuse.” “ Let us march,” said he, though he did so with 
regret. The order was received with shouts of joy. 

Of the thirty thousand men of the National Guard, fifteen 
thousand marched forth. Add to this number a few thousands 
of the people. The insult offered to the national cockade was 
a noble motive for the expedition. Everybody applauded them 
on their passage. An elegantly-dressed assemblage on the ter¬ 
race by the water-side looked on and applauded. At Passy, 
where the Duke of Orleans had hired a house, Madame de 
Genlis was at her post, shouting, and waving her handkerchief, 
doing all she could to be seen The bad weather caused them 
to march rather slowly. Many of the National Guards, so 
eager before, now began to cool. This was not like the fine 
weather on the 14th of July. They were drenched with a cold 
October rain. Some of them stopped on the road ; others 
grumbled, and walked on. “ It is disagreeable,” said the rich 
tradesmen, "‘for people who go to their country-houses in fine 
weather only in coaches, to march four leagues in the rain." 
Others said, “ We will not do all this drudgery for nothing." 
And they then laid all the blame on the queen, uttering mad 
threats, and appearing very malignant. The Chateau had been 
expecting them in the greatest anxiety. They thought that 
Lafayette only pretended that he was forced, but that really lie 
availed himself willingly of the opportunity. They wanted to 
see whether, at eleven o’clock, the crowd being then dispersed, 
the carriages could pass through tlie Dragon gates. The 
National Guard of Versailles was on the watch, and blocked 
the passage. 

The queen, however, would not depart alone. She rightly 
judged that there was no safe refuge for her, if she separated 
from the king. About two hundred noblemen, several of whom 
were deputies, ^ered themselves to defend her, and asked her 
for an order iJ take horses from her stables. She authorised 
them, in case, she said, the king should be in danger. 

Lafayette, before entering Versailles, made his troops renew 
T 
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their oath of fidelity to the law and the king. lie sent him 
notice of his arrival, and the king replied : “ that he would see 
him with pleasure, and that he had just accepted his Declaration 
of Rights.** 

Lafayette entered the Chateau alone, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of the guards and everybody else. In the osil-de-boeuf^ 
one of the courtiers was so foolish as to say ; “ There goes 
Cromwell.” To* which Lafayette replied very aptly, “ Sir, 
Cromwell would not have entered alone.’* 

“ He appeared very calm,** says Madame De Stael (who was 
present); “ nobody ever saw him otherwise; his modesty suffered 
from the importance of his position.” The stronger he ap¬ 
peared, the more respectful was his behaviour. The outrage, 
moreover, to which he had been subjected, made him more of a 
Royalist than ever. 

The king intrusted to the National Guard the outer posts of 
the castle; the body guards preserved those within. Even the 
outside was not entirely intrusted to Lafayette. On one of his 
patrols wishing to pass into the park, the entrance was refused. 
The park was occupied by body guards and other troops ; till 
two in the morning^ they awaited the king, in case he should at 
last resolve to fly. At two o’clock only, having been pacified 
by Lafayette, they told them they might go to Rambouillet. 

The Assembly had broken up at three o’clock. The people 
had dispersed, and retired to rest, as they could, in the churches 
and elsewhere. Maillard and many of the women, among 
whom was Louison Chabry, had departed for Paris, shortly after 
the arrival of Lafayette, carrying with them the decrees on corn 
and the Declaration of Rights. 

Lafayette had much trouble to find lodging for his National 
Guards; wet, and worn out, they were trying to dry themselves 
and to get food. At last, believing everything quiet, he also 
went to the H6tel de Noailles, and slept, as a man sleeps after 
twenty hours* fatigue and agitation. 

Many people did not sleep ; especially those who having 
come from Paris in the evening, had not undergone the fatigue 
of the preceding day. The first expedition, in w^ch the women 

♦ Till that hour, they still thought of doing so, if we uiay believe the tetti- 
KMiy of M. de la Tour-du-Pin.— Mimmre^ de Lafayette, ii. 
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were predominant, being very spontaneous, natural as it were, 
and urged by necessity, had not cost any bloodshed. Maillard 
had had the glory of maintaining some sort of order in that 
disorderly crowd. The natural crescendo ever observable in such 
insurrections, scarcely left room to hope that the second expedi¬ 
tion would pass oif as quietly. True, it had been formed before 
the e 3 ’e 8 of the National Guard, and as if in concert with it. 
Nevertheless there were men there who were^etermined to act 
without them ; many were furious fanatics, who would have 
liked to kill the queen ;* others who pretended to be so, and 
seemed to be the most violent, were simply a class of men ever 
superabundant when the police is weak, namely, thieves. The 
latter calculated the chances of breaking into the Chateau. They 
had not found much in the Bastille worth taking. But, what a 
delightful prospect was opened for pillage in the wonderful 
palace of Versailles, where the riches of France had been 
amassed for more than a century ! 

At five in the morning, before daylight, a large crowd was 
already prowling about the gates, armed with pikes, spits, and 
scythes. They had no guns. Seeing some body guards as 
sentinels at the gates, they forced the National Guards to fire 
on them ; the latter obeyed, taking care to fire too high. 

In that crowd, wandering or standing round fires that had 
been made in the square, was a little hump backed lawyer, 
Verri^res, mounted on a large horse; he was considered very 
violent; they had been waiting for him ever since the preced¬ 
ing evening, saying they would do nothing without him. Le- 
cointre was likewise there, going to and fro haranguing the 
crowd. The people of Versailles were perhaps more inveterate 
than the Parisians, having been long enraged against the court 
and the body guards; they had lost an opportunity, the night 
before, of falling on them, which they regretted, and wanted 
now to pay them what they owed them. Among them were 
several locksmiths and blacksmiths, (of the manufactory of 


* I do not see in the Ami dupeitple how Marat can be accused of having 
been the first to s^gest sanguinary violence. What is certain is he was very 
restless : “ M. Mwat flies to Versailles, returns like lightning and makes alone 
as much noise as the four trumpets of the Day of Judgment, shouting: ‘O 
death ! arise ! ’ ”—Camille Desmoulins, BAvolutions de France et de Bra* 
hantf iii., p. 359. 
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ttrms?) rough men, wtio strike hard, and who, moreover, ever 
thirsty at the forge, are also hard drinkers. 

About six o’clock, this crowd, composed of Parisians and 
people of Versailles, scale or force the gates, and advance into 
the courts w^th fear and hesitation. The first who was killed, 
if we believe the Royalists, died from a fall, having slipped in 
the marble court. According to another and a more likely 
version, he was shot dead by the body guard. 

Some took to the left, toward the queen’s apartment, others 
to the right, toward' the chapel stairs, nearer the king’s 
apartment. On the left, a Parisian running unarmed, among 
the foremost, met one of the body guard, who stabbed him 
with a knife. The guardsman was killed. On the right, 
the foremost was a militia-man of the guard of Versailles, a 
diminutive locksmith, with sunken eyes, almost bald, and hrs 
hands chapped by the heat of the forge.* This man and 
another, without answering the guard, who had come down 
a few steps and was speaking to him on the stairs, strove 
to pull him down by his belt, and hand him over to the 
crowd rushing behind. The guards pulled him towards 
them ; but two of them were killed. They all fled along the 
grand gallery, as far as the oeil-de bce^if^ between the apart¬ 
ments of the king and the queen. Other guards were already 
there. 

The most furious attack had been made in the direction of 
the queen’s apartment. The sister of her femme-de-chambre 
Madame de Campan, having half opened the door, saw a 
guardsman covered with blood, trying to stop the furious 
rabble. She quickly bolted that door and the ne.\t, put a petti¬ 
coat on the queen, and tried to lead her to the king. An awful 
moment! The door was bolted on the other side! They knock 
again and again. The king was not within; he had gone round 
by another passage to reach the queen. At that moment a 
pistol was fired, and then a gun, close to them. “ My friends, 
my dear friends,” cried the queen, bursting into tears, “ save 
me and my children.” They brought her the dauphin. At 
length the door was opened, and she rushed'Jpto the king’s 
apartment. 


Deposition of Miomandre, ®ne of the body guards i., p. 566. 
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The crowd was knocking louder and louder to enter the mU 
dii-boeuf. The guards barricaded the place, piling up benches, 
stools, and other pieces of furniture; the lower panel was burst 
in. They expected nothing but death ; but suddenly the uproar 
ceased, and a kind clear voice exclaimed : “ OpenJ.” As they 
did not obey, the same voice repeated: Come, open to us, 
body guard; we have not forgotten that you men saved us 
French Guards at Fontcnoy.” 

It was indeed the French Guards, now become National 
Guards, with the brave and generous Hoche, then a simple 
sergeant-major—it was the people, who had come to save the 
nobility. They opened, threw themselves into one another’s 
arras, and wept. 

At that moment, the king, believing the passage forced, 
and mistaking his saviours for his assassins, opened his door 
himself, by an impulse of courageous humanity, saying to those 
without: “ Do not hurt my guards.” 

The danger was past, and the crowd dispersed ; the thieves 
alone were unwilling to be inactive. Wholly engaged in their 
own business, they were pillaging and moving away the furni¬ 
ture. The grenadiers turned that rabble out of the castle. 

A scene of horror was passing in the court. A man with 
a long beard was chopping with a hatchet to cut off the heads 
of two dead bodies,—the guards killed on the stairs. That 
wretch, whom some took for a famous brigand of the south, 
was merely a modele who used to sit at the Academy of Paint¬ 
ing ; for that day, he had put on the picturesque costume of 
an antique slave, which astonished everybody, and added to 
their fear.* 

♦ His name was Nicolas, According to his landlord, the man had never 
given any proof of violence or ill-nature. Children used to take that terrible 
man by the beard. He was in fact a vain half-silly person who fancied he was 
doing something grand, audacious, and original, and perhaps wanted to realize 
the bloody scenes he had beheld in pictures or at the theatre. When he had 
committed the horrible deed, and everybody had recoiled from him, he sud¬ 
denly felt the dreariness of that strange solitude, and sought, under different 
pretexts, to get int|rthe conversation, asking a servant for a pinch of snuff, and 
a Swiss of the casSe for some wine, which he paid for, boasting, and trying to 
encourage and comfort himself.—See the depositions in the Moniteur. The 
heads were carried to Paris on pikes; one by a child. According to some, 
they departed the same morning; others say, a little before the kiug, and. 
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Lafayette, awakened but too late, then arrived on horseback. 
He saw one of the body guards whom they had taken and 
dragged near the body of one of those killed by the guards, 
in order to kill him by way of retaliation. “ I have given my 
word to the,king,” cried Lafayette, “ to save his men. Cause 
my word to be respected.” The man was saved ; not so 
Lafayette. A furious fellow cried out: “Kill him!” He 
gave orders to«have him arrested, and the obedient crowd 
dragged him accordingly towards the general, dashing his head 
against the pavement. 

He then entered the castle. Madame Adelaide, the king’s 
aunt, went up to him and embraced him : “ It is you,” cried 
she, “ who have saved us.” He ran to the king s cabinet. 
Who would believe that etiquette still subsisted ? A grand 
officer stopped him for a moment, and then allowed him to 
pass : “ Sir,” said he seriously, “ the king grants you les 
grander entreesd^ 

The king showed himself at the balcony, and was welcomed 
with the unanimous shout of “ God save the King ! Vive le 
Boi! ” 

“ The King at Paris !” was the second shout, which w^as 
Uken up by tiie people, and repeated by the whole army. 

The queen was standing near a window with her daughter 
beside her, and the dauphin before her. The child, playing 
with his sister's hair, cried; “ Mamma, I am hungry !” 0 

hard reaction of necessity! Hunger passes from the people 
to the king ! 0 Providence ! Providence ! Pardon ! This 

one is but a child ! 

At that moment several voices raised a formidable shout : 
“ The queen ! ” The people wanted to see her in the balcony. 
She hesitated : “ What! ” said she, “all alone?” “ Madam, 
be not afraid,” said Lafayette, She went, but not alone, 
holding an admirable safeguard,—in one hand her daughter, in 
the other her son. The court of marble was terrible, in awful 
commotion, like the sea in its fury ; the National Guards, 
lining every side, could not answer for the centre ; there were 

consequently, in presence of Lafayette, which is not likely. The body guard 
had killed five men of tho crowd or National Guards of Versailles, and the lattei 
seven body guards. 
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fire-arms, and men blind with rage. Lafayette’s conduct was 
admirable ; for that trembling woman, he risked his popularity, 
his destiny, his very life ; he appeared with her on the balcony, 
and kissed her hand.* 

The crowd felt all that; the emotion was unanimous. They 
saw there the woman and the mother, nothing more. “ Oh! 
how beautiful she is I What! is that the queen ? How she 
fondles her children ! ” Noble people! may Gbd bless you for 
your clemency and forgetfulness 1 

The king was trembling with fear, when the queen went to 
the balcony. The step having succeeded : “My guards,” said 
he to Lafayette, “ could you not also do something for them ? ” 
“ Give me one.” Lafayette led him to the balcony, told him 
to take the oath, and show the national cockade in his hat. 
The guard kissed it, and the people shouted : “ Vivent les 
gardefi-du-corps The grenadiers, for more safety, took the 
caps of the guards, and gave them theirs, so that, by this 
mixture of costume, the people could no longer fire on the 
guards without running the risk of killing them. 

The king was very reluctant to quit Versailles. To leave 
the royal residence was in his estimation the same thing as to 
abandon royalty. A few days before, he had rejected the 
entreaties of Malouet and other deputies, who in order to be 
further from Paris, had begged him to transfer the Assembly 
to Compiegne. And now, he must leave Versailles to go to 
Paris,—pass through that terrible crowd. What would befall 
the queen ? lie shuddered to think. 

The king sent to entreat the Assembly to meet at the 
Chateau. Once there, the Assembly and the king beiiig 
together, and supported by Lafayette, some of the deputies 
were to beseech the king not to go to Paris. That request 

* By far the most curious deposition is that of the woman La Varenne,— 
the valiant portress of whom we have spoken. Therein we may perceive how 
a legend begins. This woman was an eye-witness,—had a hand in the busi¬ 
ness ; she received a wound in saving one of the body guard ; and she sees 
and hears whatevei^ uppermost in her mind; she adds it honestly: Tlie 
queen appeared in ^e balcony; M. de Lafayette said : * The queen has been 
deceived. She promises to love her j^ople^ to bo attached to them, as Jesus 
Christ is to his Church.' And as a token of approval, the queen, shedding 
tears, twice raised her hand. The king asked paidon for his guards," &e. 
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was to have been represented to the people as tne wisii of the 
Assembly. All that great commotion would subside ; fatigue, 
lassitude, and hunger would gradually disperse the people ; 
they would depart of their own accord. 

The Assejnbly, which was then forming, appeared wavering 
and undecided. 

Nobody had any fixed resolution or determination. That 
popular movemcra had taken all by surprise. The most keen- 
siglitod had expected nothing of this. Mirabeau had not fore¬ 
seen it, neither had Si^yes. The latter said pettishly, when 
he received the first tidings of it; “I cannot understand it; it 
is going all wrong.” 

I think he meant to say: ‘‘ contrary to the Revolution.” 
Sieyes, at that time, was still a revolutionist, and perhaps rather 
favourably inclined towards the branch of Orleans. For the 
king to quit Versailles, his old court, and live at Paris among 
the people, was, doubtless, a fine chance for Louis XVI. to 
become popular again. If the queen (killed, or in exile) had 
not followed him, the Parisians would, very probably, have felt 
an affection for the king. They had, at all times, entertained 
a predilection for that fat, good-tempered man, whose very 
corpulency gave him an air of pious paternal good-nature, quite 
to the taste of the ciowd. We have already seen that the 
market-women used to call him a good papa : that was the 
very idea of the people. 

This removal to Paris, which so much frightened the king, 
frightened, in a contrary manner, such as wanted to strengthen 
and continue the Revolution, and, still more, those who, for 
patriotic or personal views, would have liked to make the Duke 
of Orleans lieutenant-general (or something better.) 

The very worst thing that could have happened for the latter, 
who was foolishly accused of wishing to kill the queen, was, 
that the queen should have been killed, and that the king, freed 
from that living cause of unpopularity, should return to Paris, 
and fall into the hands of such men as Bailly or Lafayette. 

The Duke of Orleans was perfectly innocent of the move¬ 
ment of the 5th of October. lie could neither help it, nor 
take advantage of it. On the 5th and the following night, he 
went restlessly from place to place. Depositions prove that 
he was seen everywhere between Paris and Versailles, but 
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that he did nothing.* Between eight and nine in the morning 
of the 6th, so soon after the massacre, that the court of the 
castle was still stained with blood, he went and showed himself 
to the people, with an enormous cockade in his hat, laughing, 
and flourishing a switch in his hand. 

To return to the Assembly. There were not forty members 
who repaired to tlm castle. Most of them were already in the 
entrance hall, and rather undecided how to acrl The crowds of 
persons who thronged the tribunes increased their indecision. 
At the first word said about sitting at the Chateau, they began 
vociferating. Mirabeau then arose, and, according to his custom 
of disguising his obedience to the people in haughty language, 
said, “ that the liberty of the Assembly would be compromised 
if they deliberated in the palace of kings ; that it did not become 
their dignity to quit their usual place of meeting ; and that a 
deputation was sufficient/* Young Barnave supported the 
motion. Mounicr, the president, opposed it, but in vain. 

At length, they heard that the king had consented to depart 
for Paris ; the Assembly, on Mirabeau’s pro[)osition, voted, 
that, for their present session, they are inseparable from 
the king. 

The day was advancing. It was not far from one o*clock. 
They must depart, and quit Versailles. Farewell to ancient 
monarchy ! 

A hundred deputies surround the king ; a whole army,— 
a whole people. He departs from the palace of Louis XIV., 
never to return. 

The whole multitude begins to move : they march off towards 
Paris, some before the king, and some behind. Men and wo¬ 
men, all go as they can, on foot or on horseback, in coaches 
and carts, on carriages of cannon, or whatever they could find. 
They had the good fortune to meet with a large convoy of 
flour,—a blessing for the famished town. The women carried 
large loaves on pikes, others, branches of poplar, already tinted 

* All that ho appears to hare done, was to authorise the purveyor of the 
Assembly, on the^vening of the 5th, to furnish provisions to the people who 
were in the hall. Thcie is nothing to show that he acted, to any extent, from 
the 15th of July to the 5th of October, except in an awkward and weak attempt 
which Danton made in his favour with Lafayette.—See the Memoircs of th« 
latter. 


V 
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by autumn. They were all very merry, and amiable in their 
own fashion, except a few jokes addressed to the queen. 

We are hringieg hack,’* cried they, “the baker, his wife, 
and the little shop-boy.” They all thought they could never 
starve, as long as they had the king with them. They were 
all still royalists, and full of joy at being able at length to put 
their good papa in good keeping: he was not very clever ; he 
had broken his Word : it was his wife’s fault; but, once in 
Paris, good women would not be wanting, who would give him 
better advice. 

The whole spectacle was at once gay, melancholy, joyous, 
and gloomy. They were full of hope, but the sky was over¬ 
cast, and tlie weather unfortunately did not favour the holiday. 
The rain fell in torrents ; they marched but slowly, and in 
muddy roads. Now and then, several fired off guns, by way of 
rejoicing, or to discharge their arms. 

The royal carriage, surrounded by an escort, and with 
Lafayette at the door, moved like a hearse. The queen felt 
uneasy. Was it sure she should arrive ? She asked Lafayette 
>vhat he thought, and ho inquired of Moreau de Mery, who, 
having presided at the Hotel-de-Villc on th.e famous days of 
the taking of the Bastille, was well acquainted with the matter, 
lie replied in these significant words; “I doubt whether the 
queen could arrive alone at the Tuilcries; but, once at the 
II6tel-de-Ville, she will be able to return.” 

Behold the king at Paris, in the place where he ought 
to be, in the very heart of France. Let us hope he will be 
worthy of it. 

The Revolution of tlie Gth of October, necessary, natural, 
and justifiable, if any ever was; entirely spontaneous, unfore¬ 
seen, and truly popular; belongs especially to the women, as 
that of the 14th of July does to the men. The men took the 
Bastille, and the women took the king. 

On the 1st of October, everything w^as marred by the ladies 
of Versailles ; on the 6th, all was repaired by the women of 
Paris. 



BOOK III. 

OCTOBER 6, 1789, TO JULY 14, 1790. 


CHAPTER 1. 

UNANIMITY TO REVIVE THE KINGLY POWER (OCTOBER, 
1789.)~BURST OF FRATERNAL ENTHUSIASM.-ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC TRANSPORT OF BROTHERHOOD, (OCTOBER TO JULY). 

The Love of the People for the King.—Generosity of the People.—Their 
Tendency towards Unity, their Confederations.—(October to July.)— 
Lafayette and Mirabeau for the King.—The Assembly for the King, 
October, 1789.—The King was not Captive in October. 

Early iu the morning of the 7th of October, the Tuileries were 
crowded with an excited multitude, impatient to see their 
king. Throughout the day, whilst he was receiving the homage 
of the constituted authorities, the crowd was watching without, 
and anxiously expecting to behold him. They saw, or thought 
they saw him through the distant windows ; and whenever any 
one was happy enough to catch a glimpse of him, he pointed 
liim out to his neighbour, exclaiming, “ Look ! there he is ! ” 
He was obliged to show himself in the balcony, where he was 
received with unanimous acclamations ; nay, he felt obliged to 
descend even into the gardens, to make a still closer demon¬ 
stration of sympathy for the enthusiasm of the people. 

His sister, Madame Elizabeth, an innocent young person, 
was so affected by it, that she caused her windows to be 
opened, and supped in presence of the multitude. Women 
with their childr^wi drew near, blessing her, and extolling her 
beauty. 

On the Very preceding evening, that of the 6tb of October, 
everybody had felt quite sure of that people of whom they 

X 
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had been bo much afraid. When the hinoj and the queen 
appeared by torch-light at the Ilfttel-de-Ville, a roar lihe 
thunder arose from La Greve,—shouts of joy, love, and grati¬ 
tude, towards the king who had come to live among them. 
The men w^pt like children, shook hands, and embraced each 
other.* 

“ The Revohifion is ended,” cried they ; “here is the king 
delivered from that Palace of Versailles, from his courtiers and 
advisers.” And indeed that pernicious charm which for more 
than a century hud held royalty captive, remote from mankind, 
in a world of statues and automata still more artificial, was 
now, thank heaven, dissolved. The king was restored again 
to true nature,—to life and truth. Returning from that long 
exile, he was restored to his home ; he resumed his proper 
place, and found himself re-established in the kingly element,— 
which is no other than the people. And where else could a 
king ever breathe and live ? 

Live amongst us, 0 king, and be at length free ; for, free 
you have never been ; but have ever acted, and let others act, 
against your will. Every morning you have been made to do 
what you repented of before night; yet you obeyed every day. 
After having been so long the slave of caprice, reign at length 
according to the law ; for this is royalty,—this is liberty ; and 
such is the kingdom of God. 

Such were the thoughts of the people, generous and sympa¬ 
thetic, without either rancour or distrust. Mingling, for the 
first time, in the crowd of lords and elegant ladies, they 
behaved towards them with great respect. Nay, they looked 
kindly upon the body-guards themselves, as they walked along 
arm in arm with the brave French guards, their friends and 
protectors. They cheered them both, in order to reassure and 
console their enemies of the preceding day. 

Let it be for ever remembered that at this period, so falsely 
described, or perverted by hate, the heart of France was full of 
magnanimity, clemency, and forgiveness. Nay, even in the 
acts of resistance, provoked on all sides by the aristocracy,—iu 
those energetic measures whereby the people declare themselves 

• All this, and the following, is quoted from royalist writens, Weber, i., 
257; Beaulieu, ii., 203, &c. Their testimony is conformable to that of Uui 
Amit de la Itbertij iv., 2—6. 
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ready to strike, thc^ threaten but forgive. Metz denounces 
its rebellious parliament to the National Assembly, and then 
intercedes for it. Brittany, in the formidable federation that 
she formed in the middle of winter (January), shewed herself 
both strong and merciful. One hundred and fifty thousand armed 
men there engaged themselves to withstand the enemies of the 
law ; and the youthful commander, who, at tiie head of their 
deputies, swore with his sword on the altar, added to his 
oath: “ If they become good citizens, we will forgive them.’* 

Those great confederacies, which were made throughout 
France for eight or nine months, are the characteristic feature, 
the stamp of originality, of that period. They had at first a 
defensive character, being formed for mutual protection against 
unknown enemies, the brigands, and against the aristocracy. 
Next, these brothers being up in arms together, wished also to 
live together ; they sympathised in the wants of their fellow- 
citizens, and pledged themselves to secure a free circulation for 
corn, and to forward provisions from one province to another, 
from those who had but little to those who had none. At 
length, confidence is restored, and food is less scarce ; but the 
confederations continue, without any other necessity than that 
of the heart: To unite, as they said, and love one another. 

The towns at first unite together, in order to protect them¬ 
selves against the nobles. Next, the nobles being attacked by 
the peasants, or by wandering bands of paupers, and tbe castles 
burnt ; tbe townsmen sally forth in arms, and hasten to protect 
the castles and defend the nobles, their enemies. These nobles 
go in crowds to take refuge in the towns, among those who have 
saved them, and take the civic oath (February and March). 

Struggles between town and country places are happily of 
short duF*ation. The peasant soon perceives the course of 
events, and, in his turn, confederates for order and the consti¬ 
tution. 1 have now before me the proces-verbaux of a number 
of those rural confederations, and I perceive in them the 
patriotic spirit, in spite of the simple language in which it is 
expressed, bursting forth as energetically as in tbe towns, and 
perhaps even more so. 

There is no longer any rampart between men. One would 
think that the walls of cities had fallen. Great confede¬ 
rations of the towns are often held in the country ; and 

x2 
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often the peasants, in orderly bands, with the mayor or curi 
at their head, go and fraternise with the inhabitants of the 
towns. 

All were orderly, and all armed. The National Guard, at 
that period (ia, circumstance worthy of memory), was generally 
composed of everybody.* 

Everybody is in motion and all march forth as in the time 
of the Crusades. Whither are they all marching thus in groups 
of cities, villages, and provinces ? What Jerusalem attracts 
thus a whole nation, attracting it not abroad, but uniting it, 
concentrating it within itself ... It is one more potent than 
that of Judea ; it is the Jerusalem of hearts, the holy unity of 
fraternity, the great living city, made of men. It was built in 
less than a year, and since then has been called Native Land. 

Such is my course in this third book of the Revolution : 
obstacles of every kind, outcries, acts of violence, and bitter 
disputes may delay me, but shall not deter me from my task. 
The 14th of July has proved to me the unanimity of Paris, and 
another 14th of July will presently show me the unanimity of 
France. 

How was it possible that the king, the ancient object of the 


^ Everybody without exception in the rural districts. Amid the panic 
terrors renewed every moment for more than a year, everybody was armed, at 
least with agricultural implements, and appeared thus armed at the reviews 
and most solemn festivals. In towns, the organisation varied ; the permanent 
committees which formed there, on the news of the taking of the Bastille, 
opened registers in which the wcll-disi) 08 cd of every class of men went and 
wrote their names; wherever there was any danger, these volunteers were abso¬ 
lutely everybody without exception. The unlucky question about the uniform 
first gave rise to divisions; then select bodies were formed, much disliked 
by all the others. The uniform was exacted very early at Paris, and the 
National Guard there became reduced to some thirty thousand men. But every¬ 
where else there were but few uniforms ; at most facings were added varying in 
colour, according to each town. At length the blue and red became predomi¬ 
nant. The proposition to require a uniform throughout France was not made 
till July 18th, 1790. On the 28th of April, 1791, the Assembly limited the 
title of national guard to active citizens, or primary electors; the number of 
these electors (who, as proprietors, or tenants, ])aid taxes to the value of three 
days’ labour, or three francs at most) amounted to four Million four hundred 
thousand men. And even of this number the majority, being workmen and 
living from hand to mouth by daily labour, were unable to continue the 
epormous sacriKce of time which the service of the national guard theo 
lequired. 
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people’s affection, should alone be forgotten in this universal 
brotherly embrace ? On the contrary, he was its first object. 
In spite of his being accompanied by tlie ever melancholy, 
hard-hearted, and rancorous queen ; and notwithstanding, tho 
abject thraldom in which he was evidently held by his bigoted 
scruples, and the bondage also in which his affection for his 
wife enabled the latter to keep him, the people were obstinately 
bent on placing all their hopes in the king. • 

A fact ridiculous to state, is, that the dread inspired by the 
events of the 6th of October had created a multitude of royalists. 
That terrible surprise, that nocturnal phantasmagoria, had 
seriously startled the imagination ; and people became more 
closely attached to the king. The Assembly, especially, had 
never felt so well disposed in his favour. They had been 
frightened ; and even ten days later it was with great repug> 
nance that they went to assemble in that moody Paris of 
October, amid that stormy multitude. One hundred and fifty 
deputies preferred to take passports; and Mounier and Lally 
absconded. 

The tw'o first men in France, Lafayette and Mirabeau, one 
the most popular, the other the most eloquent, were royalists 
on their return to Paris. 

Lafayette had been mortified at being led to Versailles, 
though apparently the leader of the people. lie was piqued 
about his involuntary triumph almost as much as the king 
himself. He effected two measures on his return: he emboldened 
the municipality to prosecute Marat’s sanguinary newspaper at 
the Chatelet (tribunal); and he went in person to the Duke of 
Orleans, intimidated him, spoke to him in strong and resolute 
terms, both at his house and before the king, giving him to 
understand that after the 6th of October, his presence at Paris 
was troublesome, furnished pretexts, and excluded tranquillity. 
By these means he induced him to go to London ; but when 
the duke wanted to return, Lafayette sent him word that, the 
day after his return, he would have to fight a duel with him. 

Mirabeau, thus deprived of his duke, and plainly perceiving 
that he shoulu^ never be able to derive any advantage from 
him, turned, with all the assurance of superior power, like 
an indispensable person whom it is impossible to reject, and 
went over to the side of Lafayette. (October 10th—20th), 
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He frankly proposed to him to overthrow Necker. and to sliare 
the government between themselves.* This was certainly the 
only chance of safety that remained to the king. But Lafayette 
neither liked nor esteemed Mirabeau; and the Court detested 
them both. * 

At one time, for a brief space, the two remaining powers, 
popularity and genius, agreed together fur the advantage of 
royalty. An acdidont that happened just at the door of the 
Assembly, two or three days after they arrived in Paris, 
alarmed them, and induced them to desire order, cost what it 
would. A cruel mistake caused a baker to lose his life 
(October 21). t The murderer was immediately judged and 
hanged.. This was an opportunity for the municipality to 
demand a law of severity and force. The Assembly decreed a 
martial law, which armed the municipalities with the right of 
calling out the troops and citizen guard for dispersing the mob. 
At the same time, they decreed that crimes of lese-nation 
should be tried by an old royal tribunal, at the Chatdlet,—a 
petty tribunal for so great a mission. Buzot and Robespierre 
said it was necessary to create a high national court. Mirabeau 
ventured so far as to say that all these measures were power- 
lessy but that it v:as necessary to restore strength to the 
executive power, and not allow it to take advantage of its own 
annihilation. 

This happened on the 21st of October. What progress since 
the 6th! In the course of a fortnight, the king liad recovered 
go much ground, that the bold orator placed frankly the safety 
of France in the strength of the kingly power. 

Lafayette wrote to the fugitive Mounier in Dauphin^, where 
he was lamenting the king’s captivity, and inciting people ta 
civil war:J that the king was by no means captive, that he 
would habitually inhabit the capital, and that he was about to 
recommence his hunting-parties. This was not a falsehood. 

* Consult the three principal witnesses—Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Alex* 
andre de Lameth. 

f This crime, committed at the door of the As8eml>lY, and which cifused 
them to vote forthwith coercive laws, could not have berofited any but the 
royalists. I am, however, of opinion that it was the mere result of accident, 
and of the distnist and animosity engendered by misery. 

^ M. do Lally has himself assured us that his friend Mounier used to 
•ay> “I think we must fight for it.”—See Bailly, iii., 22‘6, note. 
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Lafayette in fact entreated the king to go fortli and show 
liimself, and not give credit to the. report of his captivity by a 
voluntary seeks’on.* 

No doubt but Louis XVI. could, at that period, have easily 
withdrawn either to Rouen, as Mirabeau advised* him, or to 
Metz, and the army commanded by Bouille, which the queen 
desired. 


CHAPTER IL 

RESISTANCE—TIIK CLERGY (OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1789.) 

Great Misery.—Necessity of taking back the Estates of the Clergy.—They 
were not Propiietoi-s. — Protestations of the Victims of tlie Clergy,—Seift 
of the Jura, Monks and Nuns, Protestants, Jews, and Actors. 

The gloomy winter on which we are now entering was not 
horribly cold like that of 1789 ; God took compassion on 
France. Otherwise, there would have been no possibility either 
of enduring it or of living. The general misery had increased : 
there was no labour, no work. At that period, the nobles were 
emigrating, or at least quitting their castles and the country, 
then hardly safe, and setbhug in the towns, where they remained 
close and quiet, in the expectation of events ; several of them 
were preparing for flight, and quietly packing up their trunks. 
If they acted on their estates, it was to demand money and not 
to give relief; they collected in haste whatever was owing, the 
arrears of feudal rights. Hence, a scarcity of money, a cessa¬ 
tion of labour, and a frightful increase of beggars in every 
town,—nearly two hundred thousand in Paris ! Others would 
have come, by millions, if the municipalities were not obliged to 
keep their own paupers. Each of them, throughout the winter, 
drained itself in feeding its poor, till every resource was 
exhausted ; and the rich, no longer receiving any pensions, 
descended almost to the level of paupers. Everybody com¬ 
plains and implodes the National Assembly. If things remain 
in this state, its task will be no less than to feed the whole 
nation 


* Lafayette, ii., 418. note. 
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But the people must not die. There is, after all, one 
resource, a patrimony in reserve, which they do not enjoy, It 
was on their account and to feed them that our charitable 
ancestors exhausted their fortunes in pious foundations, and 
endowed tite ecclesiastics, the dispensers of charity, with the 
best part of their possessions. The clergy had so well kept 
anil augmented the property of the poor, that at length it 
comprised one-^fth of the lands of the kingdom, and was 
estimated at four thousand millions of francs (160,000,000/.) 

The people, these paupers really so rich, now go and knock 
at the door of the church, their own mansion, to ask for a part 
of a property the whole of which is their own— Panem! propter 
Deum! *.—It would be cruel to let this proprietor, this mem¬ 
ber of the family, this lawful heir, starve on the threshold. 

Give, if you are Christians; the poor are the members of 
Christ. Give, if you are citizens ; for the people are the living 
city. Pay back, if you are honest; for this property was only 
a deposit. 

Restore, and the nation will give you more. The question 
is not to cast yourselves into an abyss in order to fill it up ; 
you are not asked to sacrifice yourselves, as new martyrs, for 
the people. On the contrary, the question is to come to your 
own assistance and to save yourselves. 

In order to understand this, it must be remembered that the 
body of the clergy, monstrously rich in comparison to the 
nation, was also, in itself, a monster of injustice and inequality. 
Though the head of that body was enormously swollen and 
bloated, its lower members were meagre and starving : whilst 
one priest possessed an income of a million, another had but 
two hundred francs a year.t 

In the project of the Assembly, which did not appear till the 
spring, this was all altered. The country curates and vicars 
were to receive from the state about sixty millions, and the 
bishops only three. Hence their cry : religion is destroyed ; 
Jesus is angry ; the Virgin is weeping in the churches of the 
south, and in La Vendde ; and hence all the phantasmagoria 
necessary to incite the peasants to rebellion and slaughter. 

• ** Bread ! for the love of Ood!” 

.f An English rea<lcr, unacquainted with French money, has only t« bett 
k mind that 100 francs are equal to 4l, sterling.—C. C. 
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The Assembly wished also to give pensions of thirty* three 
millions to the monks and nuns, and twelve millions to separate 
ecclesiastics, <fec. They would have carried the general pay of 
the clergy to the enormous sum of one hundred and thirty- 
three millions; which, by suppressions, would have been reduced 
to the half. This was acting most generously. The most 
insignificant curate was to have (exclusive of house, presbytery, 
and garden) at least twelve hundred francs a year. To tell 
the truth, the whole of the clergy (except a few hundred men) 
would have risen from misery to comfort; so that what was 
called the spoliation of the clergy, was really a donation. 

The prelates made a grand, heroic resistance. It was necessary 
to return to the point three times and make three distinct 
attacks (October, December, and April), to get from them what 
was only justice and restitution. It is very easy to see upon 
^hat these men of God had set their life and heart: their pro¬ 
perty ! They defended it, as the early Christians had defended 
the hiith! 

Their arguments failed them, but not so their rhetoric. 
Now, they indulged in threatening prophecies. If you touch a 
property holy and sacred beyond all others, they will all be in 
danger; the right of property expires in the mind of the 
people. To-morrow, the people will come to demand the agra¬ 
rian law ! Another added meekly : Even though you ruin the 
clergy, you would not gain much ; the clergy, alas ! are so 
poor, and in debt moreover; their estates, if no longer admi¬ 
nistered by them, would never cover their debts. 

The debate had begun on the 10th of October, Talleyrand, 
bishop of Autun, who had been employed for the clergy, and 
wanted now to do business at their expense, was the fii st who 
broke the ice and ventured upon this slippery ground, and 
limped along avoiding the dangerous point of the question, 
saying only; “That the clergy were not proprietors in the 
same sense as other proprietors.” 

To which Mirabeau added; “ Property belongs to the 
nation.” ^ 

The legists of the Assembly proved superabundantly : first, 
that the clergy were not proprietors (able to use aud abuse); 
secondly, that they yrere not possessors (the canon law forbidding 
them to possess); thirdly, that they were not even tenants, but 
depositaries, administrators at most, aud dispensers. 
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What produced more effect than the dispute of words waSv 
that at the very moment when the axe was laid at the foot of 
the tree, dumb witnesses appeared, who, without making any 
deposition against it, showed all the injustice and barbarity that 
this fatal tree had covered with its shadow. 

The clergy still possessed serfs in the time of the Revolution. 
The whole of the eighteenth century had passed away, together 
with all the liberators, both Rousseau and Voltaire, whose last 
thought was the enfranchisement of the Jura. Yet the priest 
had still his serfs ! 

Feudalism had blushed at its own misdeeds, and, in various 
ways, had abdicated those shameful rights. Much to its 
honour, it had rejected the last remnants on the night of the 
4th of August. But the priest still possessed his serfs ! 

On the 22nd of October, one of them, named Jean Jacob, a 
peasant-tenant in mortmain of the Jura, a venerable man more 
than a hundred and twenty years old, was led forward by his 
children and requested the favour of thanking the Assembly for 
their decrees of the 4th of August. Great was the emotion. 
The National Assembly all arose in presence of that patriarch 
of mankind, and made him sit covered. A noble mark of 
respect paid to old age, and a reparation also to the poor serf, 
for BO long an insult to the rights of humanity. This man had 
been a serf for half a century under Louis XIV., and for eighty 
years since then. And he still reniained a serf; the decrees 
of the 4th of August were only in a state of general declara¬ 
tion ; nothing had been executed. Bondage was not expressly 
abolished till March, 1790 ; and the old man died in December ; 
BO, this last of the serfs never saw the light of liberty. 

On the same day (October 22nd) M. de Castellane, taking 
advantage of the emotion of the Assembly, demanded that the 
thirty-five prisons in Paris, and those of France, should be 
visited, and that prisons far more secret and horrible than the 
royal Bastilles, the ecclesiastical dungeons, should especially be 
opened. It was at length most necessary that on such a day 
of resurrection the sun should pierce through the veil of mystery, 
and that the beneficent light of the law shoffld, for the first 
time, illumine those judgment-seats of darkness, those subter- 
iraneous dungeons, those in pace,* where often in their furious 

* Cell* in which the superiors imprisoned for life.—C. C« 
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monastic hatred or jealousy, or on account of their amours, 
still more atrocious than their hatred, the monks buried their 
brethren alive. 

Alas ! what were convents altogether but so many in pace^ 
in which families abandoned and forgot such of their members 
as happened to be a burden, and whom they sacrificed for the 
others ? These persons were not able, like the serf of Jura, to 
crawl as far as the feet of the National Assenfbly to demand 
their liberty, and embrace the tribunal instead of the altar. 
At most, if they durst, they might with great difficulty, at a 
distance, and by letter, make known their complaints. A nun 
wrote on the 28th of October, timidly, and in general terms, 
asking nothing for herself, but entreating the Assembly to 
legislate on ecclesiastical vows. The Assembly durst not at that 
time come to any resolution; they merely suspended the pro¬ 
nouncing of vows, thus barring the entrance to fresh victims. 
But how would they have hastened to open tlie gates for the sad 
inhabitants of the cloisters, had they known the desperate state 
of misery to which they had been reduced ! 1 have said in 

another book* how every kind of cultivation and intellectual 
amusement had been gradually withdrawn from the poor nuns, 
how the distrust of the clergy had deprived them of food for the 
mind. They were literally dying, without a breath of anything 
vital; the absence of religion was also as great as that of 
worldly things, perhaps even greater. Death, ennuis vacancy; 
nothing to-day ; nothing to-morrow ; nothing in the morning, 
and nothing in the evening ; only a confessor occasionally, and 
a little immorality. Or else they ran violently into the opposite 
extreme, from the cloister to Voltaire or Rousseau, into abso¬ 
lute Revolution. I have known many nuns who were very in¬ 
credulous. A few had a faith of their own ; and theirs was so 
powerful that tliey could have walked through fire. Witness 
Charlotte Corday, nourished in the cloister, with the precepts 
of Plutarch and Rousseau, beneath the vaulted roof of Matilda 
and William tho Conquerorf 

It was like a review of all the unfortunate ; all the phantoms 

0 

• “ Priests, Women, and Families^ passim. 

f At the Abhaye-aux-Daraes it Caen. — See her Biography, by Paul 
Delasallc, Louis Dubois, &o. 
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of the middle ages reappeared in their turn before the face 
of the clergy, the universal oppressor. The Jews came. After 
having been annually smitten on the cheek at Toulouse, or 
hung between two dogs, they came modestly to ask whether 
they were ^nen. These ancestors of Christianity, so harshly 
treated by their own sons, were also, in one sense, the ancestors 
of the French Revolution ; the latter, as a reaction of Right, 
would necessarily bow down before that austere law, wherein 
Moses foresaw the future triumph of Right. 

Another victim of religious prejudices, the poor community 
of comedians, came also to claim their rights. 0 barbarous 
prejudices! The two first men of England and France, the 
author of Othello and the author of Tartufe, were they not 
comedians ? And was not the great man who spoke for them 
in the National Assembly, even Mirabeau, a sublime comedian ? 

Action, action, action! ” is what makes the orator, said 
Demosthenes. 

The Assembly decided nothing for the comedians, and 
nothing for the Jews. On the account of the latter, they 
granted to non-catholics access to civil employments. They 
also recalled from foreign countries our unfortunate bretliren, 
the Protestants, driven away by the barbarous agents of 
Louis XIV., and promised to restore to them their property, as 
far as they were able. Several returned, after an exile of a 
century ; but few recovered their fortune. This innocent and 
unjustly banishbd population did not find an indemnity of a 
milliard of francs (400,000/.), a sum so lavishly squandered 
on the guilty emigrants.* 

What they found was equality, the most honourable rehabili¬ 
tation, France restored to justice, and raised from the dead, and 
men of their belief in the foremost rank of the Assembly, 
Rabaut a’ad Barnave at the tribune. Too just retribution! 
These tw( illustrious Protestants were members of the ecclesi¬ 
astical committee, and were now judging their ancient judges, 
and deciding on the fate of those who banished, burnt, and 
broke their fathers on the wheel. By way of vengeance, they 

* We must, however, make a diitinction. There is the emigrant whe 
goes to side with the enemy; and the emigrant, more than excusable, who 
deports through fear. 
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proposed to vote one hundred and thirty-three millions for the 
Catholic clergy I 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne was, as is well known, the son of the 
old doctor, tlie persevering apostle and glorious martyr of 
Cevennes, who fur fifty years knew no other roof than leaves 
and the canopy of heaven, hunted like a bandit, passing the 
winters on the snow among wolves, without any other weapon 
than his pen, with which he wrote his serraorft in the woods. 
His son, after working many years at the task of religious 
liberty, had the happiness of voting it. It was he also wlio 
proposed and proclaimed the unity and indirisihility of France 
(August 9, 1791). A noble proposition, which all doubtless 
would have made, but which was to spring first from the heart 
of our Protestants, so long and so cruelly divorced from their 
native land. The Assembly raised Rabaut to the dignity of 
president, and he had the glorious happiness of writing to his 
venerable parent these words of solemn rehabilitation and honour 
for tlie proscribed; “ The President of the National Assembly 
is at your feet.*’ 


CHAPTER III. 

RESISTANCE.—THE CLERGY.—THE PARLIAMENTS.—THE 
PROVINCIAL STATES. 

The Clergy make an Appeal to Ciril War, October 14 th.—Enthusiaatl 
Transport of the Towns of Brittany.—The Assembly reduces the Numbei 
of Primary Electors to four Millions and a half.—The Assembly annuls 
the Clergy, as a body, and also the Parliaments, November 3rd.—Resist¬ 
ance of the Tribunals.—Fatal Part played by the Parliaments in latter 
Ages.—They no longer admitted any but Nobles.—The Parliaments of 
Rouen and Metz offer Resistance, November, 1739, 

The discussion on ecclesiastical estates began on the 8th of 
October ; and on the 14th, the clergy raised the shout of 
civil war. 

On the 14th, it was a bishop of BrittAny ; on the 24th, the 
clergy of the diodtse of Toulouse : a tocsin in the west, and a 
tocsin in the south. 

Wo must not forget that in this same month of October, tlie 
prelates and rich ahbes of Belgium, whose estates were also in 
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danger, were creating an army and appointing a general* 
Brabant and Flanders unfurled the banner of the blood-red 
cross. The Capuchin friars, and other monks, were exciting 
the peasantry, intoxicating them with savage sermons and 
furious professions, and forcing upon them swords and daggers 
against the Emperor. Our peasantry were less prompt in 
making the movement. Their judgment in general is healthy, 
and far more clear and sober than that of the Belgians. The 
old frolicsome S[)irit of the fabliaux* and of Rabelais, but 
little favourable to the clergy, is never entirely extinct in 
France. “ Monsieur le cure^ and liis housekeeper,” is ever an 
inexhaustible- text of scandal for the long winter s evenings. 
The curate, however, was rather lampooned then hated ; but 
the bishops (all nobles at that time, Louis XVI. would elect no 
others) were, for the most part, far more scandalous. Without 
confining their amours to their provincial countesses, who used 
to do the honours of the episcopal palace, they had intrigues 
also with the actresses of Paris. These countesses, or 
marchionesses, mostly of the poorer ranks of the nobility, 
occasionally honoured their half-marriages by their real merit; 
more than one governed the bishopric, and better than the 
bishop could have done it. One of these women, not far from 
Paris, made in her diocese the elections of 1789, and strove 
energetically to send two excellent deputies to the National 
Assembly. 

An episcopacy so worldly, that remembered its religion only as 
soon as its estates were about to be touched, had really a difficult 
task in attempting to renew the ancient spirit of fanaticism in 
the rural districts. Even in Brittany, where the peasantry 
always belong to the priests, it was an imprudent blunder of 
the bishop of Tr%uier to fling abroad the manifesto of civil 
war on the 14th of October; he fired too soon ; and his gun 
missed lire. In his incendiary mandate he declared the king 
was a prisoner, and religion overthrown; that the priests would 
he nothing better than clerks paid by brigands —that is to 
say, the nation, the National Assembly. be able to say 
j^nch things on the 14th, it would have been necessary to be 
ready to make a civil war on the morrow. Indeed, afewgiddj 
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young nobles, made an attempt to excite the peasantry. But 
the peasant of Brittany, so resolute when once on the road and 
bent on proceeding, is slow in making the first move ; he 
found it difficult to understand that the question of church lands, 
though doubtless very serious, comprised all religion. Whilst 
the peasant was ruminating, and studying this knotty point, 
the town did not wait to reflect, but acted, jnd with terrible 
vigour, without consulting anybody. All the municipalities in 
the diocese invaded Treguier, and proceeded without losing a 
day, against the bishop and the noble instigators; interrogated 
them^ and took down the depositions of witnesses against 
them. The intimidation was so great, that the prelate and the 
others denied everything, assuring that they had neither said 
nor done anything to excite the country people to rebel. The 
municipalities sent the whole of the proceedings thus begun to 
the National Assembly, to the Keeper of the Seals ; but, 
without waiting for the judgment, they pronounced at once a 
provisional sentence: ** Whoever enlists for the nobles is a 
traitor to the communes; and the nobles themselves are 
unworthy the safe-guard of the nation^ if they attempt to 
obtain a grade in the national guard.** * 

The mandate came out on the 14th ; and this violent 
retaliation took place on the 18th (at latest). During the week 
the sword was drawn. Brest having purchased some com for 
provision, some of the peasantry were paid and urged to stop 
the corn-waggons, and the envoys of Brest, at Lannion ; they 
were in imminent danger of their lives, and obliged to sign a 
shameful surrender. An army immediately matched forth 
from Brest, and from all the different towns at once. Such 
as were too remote, as Quimper, Lorient, and Hennebon, 
offered money and assistance. Brest, Morlaix, Landemau, 
and several others, marched in whole masses ; on the road, 
they met all the communes arriving also in arms, and were 
obliged to send some of them hack again. T))e wonder is that 
no violence was committed. This general mustering, rising like 
a storm along th^whole country, arrived at the heights above 
Lannion, and there halted. The heroic manhood of Brittany 
was never more conspicuously displayed ; she was firm against 

B^lly, iii., 209. Duchatellier gives but little infoimation in this matter, 
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herself. They merely took back the purchased corn, and 
handed 4ho guilty parties over to the judges, that is to say, 
their friends. 

What rendered the privileged classes so easy to be conquered 
at that peribd, was that they did not act in concert. Several 
made an appeal to physical force at once ; but the greater 
number did not despair of resisting by the law, by the old, 
and perhaps by*the new, system. 

The parliaments had not yet acted. It was their vacation, 
They intended to act on their return to business in November. 

The majority of the nobles and upper clergy did not yet act. 
They still entertained one hope. Being the proprietors of the 
greater part of the laud, and predominant in the rural districts, 
they held in their dependency a whole race of servants and 
clients under different denominations. These country people 
being called to vote by Neckers universal election in the spring 
of 1789, had generally voted properly, because their patrons, 
for the most part, gloried in bringing about the States-general, 
which they considered a thing of no consequence. But ages 
bad passed away in a year. The same patrons at the present 
time, the end of the year ’89, would certainly make desperate 
efforts to get the rural population to vote against the Revolu¬ 
tion ; they were going to make the farmer choose between his 
patriotism (still very young) and his daily bread, and to lead 
their submissive, trembling labourers, in bands, to the electoral 
urn, and make them vote by cudgel law. Things will presently 
change, when the peasant will be able to catch a glimpse of the 
way to acquire the church estates, and the lands of the manors, 
aud when the Assembly will have created, by these sales, a 
legion of proprietors and free electors. At the present moment, 
however, there is nothing of the kind. The rural districts arc 
still subject to electoral bondage; Necker s universal suffrage, 
if the Assembly had adopted it, would incontestibly have given 
the victory to the old state of affairs. 

On the 22nd of October, the Assembly decreed that nobody 
could be an elector unless he paid in direct ti^xes, as proprietor 
or tenant, the value of three days’ labour, (that is to say, three 
francs, at most). 

With that one line, they swept away from the hands of the 
aristocracy a million of rural electors. 
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Of the five or six millions of electors produced by the uui- 
vf3rsal suffrage, there remained four millions four hundred 
thousand * proprietors or tenants. 

Gregoire, Duport, Robespierre, and other worshippers of the 
ideal, objected, but in vain, that men were equal and ought 
therefore all to vote according to the dictates of natural law. 
Two days previously, Montlosier, the royalist, had likewise 
proved that all men are equal. 

In the crisis in which they then w'erc, nothing could have 
been more futile and fatal than this thesis of natural law. These 
Utopists thus bestowed a millibn of electors on the enemies of 
equality in the name of equality. 

The glory of this truly revolutionary measure belongs to 
Thouret, the illustrious legist of Normandy, a practical Sieyes, 
who caused the Assembly to pass, or at least facilitated, the 
great measures which it then enacted, Witiiout either elo¬ 
quence or effect, he severed with the power of his logic those 
knotty questions with which the most intelligent, such as Sieyes 
and Mirabeau, seemed to be puzzled. 

He alone ends the discussion on the ecclesiastical estates, by 
extricating it from the lower region of disputation, and boldly 
raising it to the light of philosophical right. All his arguments, 
in October and December, are summed up in this profound 
sentence : “ IIow could you possess ? ** said he to the clergy, 
“ you do not exist. 

You do not exist as a body. The moral bodies which the 
state creates are not bodies in the proper sense of the word, are 
not living beings. They have a moral ideal existence which is 
imparted to them by the will of the state, their creator. The 
state made them, and causes them to live. As useful, it 
maintained them ; but having become noxious, it withdraws 
from them its will, which constitutes all their life and rational 
being.’* 

To which Maury replied : ** No, the state did not create us ; 
we exist without the state.” Which was equivalent to saying, 
We are a state within the state, a principle in opposition to a 
principle, a struggle, an organised warfare, pennanent discord 
in the name of charity and union. 

* This is, at least, the number found in 1791. We shall revert to this 
bnportant point. 
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On the 3rd of November, the Asseniblj^ decreed that the 
estates of the clergy were at the disposal of the nation. In 
December it further decreed, in the terms laid down by Tbonret: 
That the clergy are no longer an order ; that they do not exist 
(as a body)!* 

The 3rd of November is a great day. It breaks np the par¬ 
liaments and ev^n the provincial states. 

On the same day appeared Thouret’s report on the organisa¬ 
tion of departments, the necessity of dividing the provinces, of 
removing those false nationalities, so malevolent and hostile, 
in order to constitute a real nation in the spirit of unity. 

Who was interested in maintaining those ancient divisions, 
all those feelings of bitter rivalry, to keep people Gascons, 
Provengaux, and Britons, and to prevent Frenchmen from 
being one France? Those who reigned in the provinces, 
the parliaments, and the provincial states; those false phantoms 
of liberty which for so long a time had made it but its shadow, 
a snare, and even impeded its birth. 

Well then, on the 3rd of November, at the moment when 
it gives the first blow to the provincial states, the Assembly 
adjourns the parliaments for an indefinite period. Laineth 
made the proposal, and Thouret drew up the decree. “We 
have buried them alive,” said Lameth on leaving the Assembly. 

All the ancient magistracy had sufficiently proved what the 
Revolution had to expect from it. The tribunals of Alsace, 
Beanjolais, and Corsica, the prevosts of Champaign and Pro¬ 
vence, took upon themselves to choose between the different 
laws ; they were perfectly acquainted with such as favoured 
the king, but did not know the others. On the 27th of 
October, the judges sent to Marseilles by the parliament of Aix 
acted according to the ancient forms, with secret procedures, 
and all the old barbarous practices, without paying any attention 
to the contrary decree, sanctioned on the 4th of October. The 
parliament of Besanqon openly refused to register any decree 
of the Assembly. 

The latter had but to say one word to annihilate this inso¬ 
lence, The people were trembling with indignation around 
those rebellious tribunals. “ Against those states and parlia¬ 
ments,” said Robespierre, “ you need do nothing ; the munici¬ 
palities will act sufficiently.” 
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On the 5th of November, the Assembly raised its arms to 
thastise. “ Such tribunals as do not register within three days 
shall be prosecuted for illegal behaviour. 

These companies had had under the feeble government now 
expiring, a considerable power of making resistance? both legaV 
and seditious. The whimsical mixture of functions which 
they comprised gave them abundant means of doing so.—Their 
sovereign, absolute, hereditary whtch never forgot 

an injury, was dreaded by all; even ministers and great lords 
durst never exasperate judges who would remember the cir¬ 
cumstance, perhaps fifty years afterwards, in some trial or 
other to ruin their families.—Their refusal to register, which 
gave them a kind of veto against the king, had at least the 
effect of afifording a signal to sedition, and, in an indirect 
manner, of proclaiming it legal.—Their administrative usurpa¬ 
tions, the superintendence of provisions in which they interfered, 
afforded them a thousand opportunities of causing a terrible 
accusation to impend over people in power.—Lastly, a part of 
the police was in their hands ; that is to say, that they were 
charged to repress on one hand the troubles they excited on 
the other. 

Was this dangerous power at least in safe hands that might 
warrant security ? The parliament men in the eighteenth 
century had been seriously corrupted by their intercourse with 
the nobility. Even those among them who, as Jansenists, 
•were hostile to the court, devout, austere, and factious, were, 
in spite of their surly haughtiness, not the less flattered to 
behold the duke or prince such a one in their antechamber. 
The great lords, who laughed at them in secret, courted and 
flattered them, and spoke subserviently to them in order to 
gain unjust law-suits, especially to be able to usurp the lands 
of the commons with impunity. The meanness to which the 
courtiers stooped before those big*wigs, involved them no 
further. They themselves would laugh at it; occasionally, 
they condescended to marry their daughters,?—their fortunes, 
in order to replenish their own. The younger of the par¬ 
liamentarians, too much flattered by this acquaintance and these 
alliances with personages of higher rank, strove hard to imitate 
them—to be, after their example, good-natured profligates, and, 
like awkward imitators, they outstepped their masters* They 
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^Vould lay aside tlieir red robes, and descend from the fleuith 
de-lis to frequent houses of a lower order, fashionable suppers, 
and to take part in private theatricals. 

0 Justice, how low hast thou fallen! ... 0 degrading history! 
In the middle ages it was material, in the land and in the race, 
in the fief and in the blood. The lord, or he who succeeds all 
others, the lord of lords, the king, would say: “Justice is 
mine; I can juSge or cause to be judged.’’ By whom ? “No 
matter by whom ; by any one of ray lieutenants, by my servant, 
my steward, my porter .... Come here ; I am pleased with 
you and give you a magistracy.” This man says, to the same 
purpose: “I shall not be a judge myself, I shall sell this 
magistracy.”—Then comes the son of a merchant, who pur¬ 
chases, to sell a second time, this most holy of sacred things ; 
thus justice passes from hand to hand, like a parcel of goods, 
nay, passes into a heritage, a dowry ... A strange jointure for 
a young bride, the right of hanging and breaking a man on 
the wheel! 

Hereditary right, venality, privilege, exception,—such were 
the names of justice. And yet how otherwise should we term 
injustice ?—Privileges of persons^ judged by whom they chose. 
Privilege of time: I judge thee, at my good pleasure, to-morrow, 
in ten years, or never.—And privilege oiplace* The parliament 
win summon from the distance of a hundred and fifty leagues 
or more some poor fellow who is pleading against his lord. 
I advise him to be resigned and give up his cause ; let him 
abandon it altogether rather than come and waste years perhaps 
at Paris, in dirt and poverty, in soliciting a decree from the 
good friends of his lord. 

The parliaments of latter years had provided, by decrees, 
not promulgated, but avowed and faithfully executed, that nonb 
but men of noble birth or newly-made nobles could any longer 
be admitted among them. 

Thence arose a deplorable decline of capacity. The study 
of the law, debased in the schools,* weakened among the lawyers^ 


• The venenible M. Berriat Saint-Prix has ofteif^ related to me some 
singular facts relating to this matter. Ignorance and routine were becoming 
the character of the tribunals more and more eveiy day. On their systematic 
opposition to d’Aguesseau’s attempts to restore unity to the law, see M. La 
Feniore's fine Mutoire du Droit Pran^oM. 
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was altogether wanting among the magistrates,—those very men 
who £f,pplie(i the law for life or death. The companies very seldom 
required the candidate to give proofs of his science, if he proved 
his titles of nobility. 

Thence also proceeded a line of conduct more and more false 
and ambiguous. Those noble magistrates are constantly ad¬ 
vancing and retreating. They shout for l^erty ; Turgot 
becomes minister, and then they reject him. They raise a cry 
of States-General! But on the day they are given to them, they 
propose to render them null by fashioning them in the likeness 
of the old powerless States. 

On that day they expired. 

When the Assembly decreed an indefinite vacation, they had 
little expected such a blow. Those of Paris wanted to resist; * 
but the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Keeper of the Seals, 
entreated them not to do so. November would have renewed 
the great October movement. They registered and made the 
somewhat dilatory offer to give judgment gratuitously. 

Those of Rouen also enregistered ; but they wrote secretly 
and prudently to the king, that they did so provisionally, and 
from motives of obedience to him. Thone of Metz said as 
much, publicly and boldly, in a general meeting of all the 
chambers, grounding resolutely this act on the non-liberty of 
the king. Those men were able to swagger, being protected 
by Bouille’s artillery. 

The timid Bishop, the Keeper of the Seals, was sore afraid. 
He pointed out the danger to the king: how the Assembly 
would retaliate, in anger, and let loose the people. The way 
to save the parliaments^ was for the king to hasten to condemn 
them himself. He would be in a better position to interfere 
and intercede. Indeed, the cities of Rouen and Metz were 
already impeaching their parliaments and demanding theif 
punishment. Those proud bodies saw themselves alone, with 
the whole population against them : they retracted. Meta 
itself interceded for its guilty parliament; and the Assembly 
pardoned it (November 25th, 1789). 


* See Sallier, the Parliamentarian, Awmles^ ii., p. 49. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RESISTANCE.—PARLIAMENTS —MOVEMENT OP THE 
* CONFEDERATIONS. 

Labours of the Judiciary Organisation.—The Parliament of Brittany at th« 
Bar of the Assembly, January 8, 1790.—The Parliaments of Brittany 
and Bordeaux condemned, January, March.—Origin of the Confedera¬ 
tions: Anjou, Brittany, Dauphin^, Franche-Comt^, Rhone, Burgundy, 
Languedoc, Provence, &c.—War against the Chateaux repressed; the 
Cities defend the IS’obles, their Enemies, Febiaiary, 1790. 

The most obstinate resistance was that of the parliament oi 
Brittany. Three sever »1 times it refused to register, and 
thought itself able to maintain its refusal. On one hand, it had 
the nobility, who were mustering at Saint-Malo, the numerous 
and very faithful servants of the nobles, its own members and 
clients in the towns, its friends in the religious establishments 
(confreries), and the corporations of trades ; add, moreover, the 
facility of obtaining recruits in that multitude of workmen out 
of employ, and people wandering about the streets, dying of 
hunger. The towns beheld them busily engaged in preparing 
a civil war. Surrounded as they were by hostile or doubtful 
rural districts, they might be reduced to famine ; they there¬ 
fore resolved to settle the question at once. Rennes and 
Nantes, Vannes and Saint Malo, sent overwhelming accusations 
to the Assembly, declaring that they abjured all connection 
with the traitors. Without waiting for orders, the national 
guard of Rennes entered the castle and secured the cannon 
(December 18, 178!J). 

The Assembly took two measures. It summoned the parlia¬ 
ment of Brittany to its bar ; and it gave a favourable reception 
to the petition of Rennes soliciting the creation of other tribu¬ 
nals. It began its grand work, the organisation of a system of 
justice worthy of the name, neither paid, pift'chased, nor here¬ 
ditary, but sprung from the people and for the people. The 
first article of such an organisation was, of course, the suppres¬ 
sion of the parliaments (December 22, 1789). 
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Tliouret, the author of the report, well laid down this maxim, 
sadly overlooked since then, that a revolution that wishes to bo 
durable ought, before everything else, to deprive its enemies of 
the sword of justice. 

It is a strange contradiction to say to the system f)verthrown: 
** Thy principle is adverse to me ; I blot it out of the laws and 
government; but in all private matters, thou shalt apply it 
against me.” How was it possible thus to disown the quiet, 
calm, but terrible omnipotence of the judicial power, which must 
inevitably absorb it. Every other power is in need of it; 
but it can do without the others. Give me but the judicial 
power, and keep your laws and ordinances, all that mountain • 
heap of paper ; and I will undertake to establish triumphantly 
the system the most opposite to your laws. Those old parlia¬ 
mentary tyrants were obliged, in spite of themselves, to come 
and bow down to the National Assembly (January 8th). If 
they had not come by fair means, Brittany would even have 
raised an army on purpose to drag them thither. They appeared 
with an arrogant air and an ill-disguised contempt for that 
Assembly of lawyers, for whom they cared almost as little as 
they did in days of yore, when, with a lofty demeanour, they 
overwhelmed the bar with their severe lectures. But now the 
tables were turned. Besides, what did it matter who were the 
persons ? It was to reason that they were to reply, in presence 
of principles now laid down fur the first time. 

Their haughtiness entirely disappeared, and they remained, 
as it were, nailed to the ground, when, from that Assembly of 
advocates, they listened to the following words *. “ You say 
Brittany is not represented : and yet she has, in this Assembly, 
sixty-six representatives. It is not in antiquated charters, in 
which cunning, combined with power, found means to oppress 
tlie people, that you must look for the rights of the nation ; it 
is in Reason ; its rights are as ancient as time, and as sacred 
as nature.” 

The president of the parliament of Brittany had not defended 
the parliament which formed the matter of debate. He defended 
Brittany, which Neither wished nor needed to he defended. 

He alleged the clauses of the marriage of Anne of Hrittany, 
a marriage that was no better than a divorce organised and 
stipulated for by Brittany and France. He pleaded for thii 
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divorce, as a right that was to be eternal. A hateful insidious 
defence, addressed not to the Assembly, but to provincial pride, 
—a provocation exciting civil war. 

Had Brittany to fear she would become less by becoming 
France ? }Vas it possible that such a separation should last 
for ever ? Was it not necessary that a more real alliance 
should be sooner or later effected ? Brittany has gained enough 
in sharing the gjory of so great an empire ; and certainly this 
empire has also gained, we must frankly confess, in espousing 
that poor yet glorious country, its bride of granite, that mother 
of noble hearts and vigorous resistance. 

Thus the defence of the parliaments, being untenable, sub¬ 
sided into a defence of provinces and provincial states. But 
these states found themselves still weaker in one respect. The 
parliaments were homogeneous organised bodies ; but the states 
were nothing better than monstrous and barbarous constructions, 
heterogeneous and discordant. The best to be said in their 
favour was that a few of them, those of Languedoc, for instance, 
had administered injustice wisely and prudently. Others, those 
of Dauphin^, under the able direction of Mounier, had made a 
noble beginning on the eve of the Revolution. 

This same Mounier, a fugitive, and belonging to the reaction- 
party, had abused his influence over Dauphin^ to fix an early 
convocation of the states, “ in which they would examine 
whether the king were really free/^ At Toulouse one or two 
hundred nobles and parliamentarians had made a show of 
assembling the states. Those of Cambresis, an imperceptible 
assembly in an imperceptible country, which termed themselves 
states, had also claimed their privilege of not being France, 
and said, like those of Brittany, “ We are a nation.’* 

The false and faithless representatives of these provinces 
came boldly and spoke in their name ; but they were violently 
contradicted at the very same moment. The municipalities, 
roused into life, and full of vigour and energy, came one after 
the other before the National Assembly to say to those States 
and Parliaments : “ Speak not in the name of the people ; the 
people do not know you ; you represent oaly yourselves,— 
venality, hereditary right, and Gothic privilege.” 

The municipality, a real living body (this we perceive from the 
violence of its blows), used towards those old artificial bodies, 
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those ancient barbarous ruins, the equivalent of the language 
already expressed to the body of the clergy ; “ You do not 
exist !** 

They appeared pitiable to the Assembly. All it did to those 
of Brittany was to declare them incapable of doing what they 
refused to do,—to interdict them from all public functions, 
until they had presented a request for leave to take the oath 
(January 11 th). • 

The same indulgence was granted, two months later, to the 
parliament of Bordeaux, which, taking advantage of the troubles 
in the south, ventured so far as to make a kind of suit against 
the Revolution, declaring, in a public document, that it had 
done nothing but mischief, and insolently terming the Assembly 
the deputies of the builiwicks. 

The Assembly had but little occasion to act with severity : 
this was more than sufficiently carried out by the people. Brit¬ 
tany quelled her parliament, and that of Bordeaux was accused 
before the Assembly by the very city of Bordeaux which sent 
the ardent and youthful Fonfrede expressly to support the 
accusation (March 4th). 

These attempts at resistance became quite insignificant amid 
the immense popular movement manifested on all sides. Never, 
since the Crusades, had there been so general and deep a com¬ 
motion among all classes of the people. In 1790 it was 
the enthusiasm of fraternity ; about to become the enthusiasm 
of war. 

Where did this enthusiasm first begin ? Everywhere. No 
precise origin can be assigned to these great spontaneous facts. 

In the 'Summer of 1789, from the general dread of brigands^ 
solitary habitations, and even the hamlets felt alarmed at their 
isolated position : one hamlet united with another, their villages 
wuth villages, and even the town with the country Confedera¬ 
tion, mutual assistance, brotherly friendship, fraternity,—such 
was the idea, the title of their covenants. Few, very few are 
yet written. 

The idea of fraternity is at first rather limited. It implies 
only the neighboiiVs, or at most the province. The great con¬ 
federation of Brittany and Anjou has still this provincial 
character. Convoked for the 26th of November, it was com¬ 
pleted in January. At the central point of the peninsula, far 
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from the roads, and in the solitary little town of Pontivy the 
representatives of a hundred and fifty thousand national guards 
assembled together. Those on horseback alone wore a common 
uniform, a red body with black facings ; all the others, distin¬ 
guished by‘rose, amaranth, or chamois facings, reminded one 
in their very union, of the diversity of the towns that deputed 
them. In their covenant of union, to which they invite all the 
municipalities iK the kingdom, they insist nevertheless on 
always forming a family of Brittany and Anjou, “ whatever be 
the new division of departments, necessary for the administra¬ 
tion.” They establish a system of correspondence between 
their cities. In the general disorganisation and the uncertainty 
in which they are about the success of the new order of things, 
they take their measures to be at least always organised apart. 

In less detached places, in districts traversed by high roads, 
and especially on rivers, this brotherly covenant assumes a more 
extensive signification. The rivers which, under the old order 
of things, by the vast number of tolls and interfor custom¬ 
house duties, were hardly anything better than ban-iers, obsta¬ 
cles, and impediments, become under the government of liberty, 
the principal means of circulation, and bring men into a 
correspondence of ideas and sentiments as much as of com. 
merce. 

It was near the Rhone, at the petty town Etoile, two leagues 
from Valence, that the province was abjured for the first time ; 
fourteen rural communes of Dauphine unite together and 
devote themselves to the grand unity of France (Nov. 29th, 
1789),—a noble answer from these peasants to politicians like 
Mounier, who were making an appeal to provincial pride the 
spirit of dissension, and were endeavouring to arm Dauphin^ 
against France. 

This confederation, renewed at Montclimart, is no longer 
that of Dauphin^ alone, but composed of several provinces of 
either bank, Dauphind and Vivarais, Provence and Languedoc ; 
this time, therefore, they are Frenchmen ,—Grenoble sends to 
it, of her own accord, in spite of her municipality and of politi¬ 
cians ; she no longer cares about her position as a capital-town ; 
she prefers being France.—All repeat together the sacred oath, 
which the peasants had already taken in November :—No more 
provinces ! one native-land! and to give one another mutual 
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aid and provisions, passing com from one place to another by the 
Rhone (December 13th). 

That sacred river, flowing by so many races of men, of 
diflterent nation and language, seems to hasten to exchange 
different products, sentiments, and ideas ; and is, ki its varied 
course, the universal mediator, the sociable Genius, the bond of 
fellowship of the South. It was at its delightful and smiling 
point of junction with the Sa6ne, that, in the rel^n of Augustus, 
sixty nations of the Gauls had raised their altar ; and it is at 
the sternest point, at the deep, melancholy passage commanded 
by the copper mountains of the Ard^che, in the Roman province 
of Valence, seated beneath her eternal arc, that took place, on 
the 31st of January, 1790, the first of our grand confederations. 
Ten thousand men were up in arms, who must have represented 
several hundreds of thousands. There were thirty thousand 
spectators. In presence of that immutable antiquity, those 
everlasting mountains, and that noble river, ever changing yet 
ever the same, the solemn oath was taken. The ten thousand 
bending one knee, and the thirty thousand kneeling, swore all 
together the holy unity of France, 

The whole was grand ; both the time and place ; and, what 
is more rare, the language was by no means inferior. It was 
full of the wisdom of Dauphine and the simplicity of Vivarais, 
the whole being animated with the breath of Languedoc and 
Provence. At the commencement of a career of sacrifices 
which they clearly foresaw, at the moment they were beginning 
the grand but difiicult task, those excellent citizens recom¬ 
mended to one another to found liberty on its only solid base 
“ virtue,” on what renders devotion easy, “ simplicity, sobriety, 
and pureness of heart.” 

I would also know what was said at Voute, almost opposite, 
on the other side of the Rhone, by the hundred thousand armed 
peasants who there cemented the union of the province of 
Vivarais. It was still the month of February, a rough season 
in those cold mountains ; neither weather, misery, nor the 
horrible roads, prevented those poor people from arriving at 
the place of meefing. Neither torrents, ice, precipices, nor 
the thawing of the snow was able to arrest their march. A 
new breath of life was in the air which inspired them with a 
glow of enthusiasm ; citizens for the first time, and summoned 
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from their remote snowy regions by the unknown name ot 
liberty, they set forth, like the kings and shepherds of the East 
at the birth of Christ, seeing clearly in the middle of night, 
and following unerringly, through the wintry mists, the dawn 
of spring, ahd the star of France. 

Long before this, the fourteen towns of Franche-Comte, 
feeling uneasy l^etween the castles and the pillagers forcing 
and burning the castles, had united at Besangoii and promised 
one another mutual assistance. 

Thus, far above the riots, dangers, and fears, I hear a great 
and mighty word, at .once sweet and formidable, one that will 
restrain and calm everything. Fraternity, gradually rising and 
re-echoed by those imposing assemblies, each of which is a 
great people. 

And in proportion as these associations are formed, they 
associate also one with another: like those great farandoles ot 
the South, where each new company of dancers join hands with 
another, and the same dance transports whole populations. 

At the same period, the noble heart of Burgundy displayed 
itself by two early illustrious examples. 

In the very depth of winter, and during the general scarcity, 
Dijon calls upon all the municipalities of Burgundy to hasten 
to the assistance of starving Lyons.^ 

Lyons was starving, and Dijon grieves. Thus these words 
fraternity and national bond of fellowship, are not words only, 
but sincere sentiments, real and efficacious actions. 

The same city of Dijon, joined to the confederations oi 
Dauphine and Vivarais (themselves united to those of Provence 
and Languedoc) invites Burgundy to give her hand to the cities 
of Franche-Comt^. Thus, the immense farandole of the 
south-east, joining and ever forming new links, advances as 
far as Dijon, which is-connected with Paris. 

All emerging from egotism, all wishing to do good to all 
and to feed one another, provisions begin to circulate easily, 
and plenty is again restored ; it seemed as though, by some 
miracle of fraternity, a new harvest had been^made in the dead 
of winter. 

In all this, there is not a vestige of that spirit of exclusion 

* Aivhivcs of Dijon. I owe this communication to the obliging service ot 
|{. Gamier. 
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and local isolation later designated by the name of fede* 
ralism. On the contrary, there is here a covenant sworn for 
the unity of France. These confederations of provinces look all 
towards the centre ; all invoke, join, and devote themselves to 
the National Assembly, that is to say, to unity. Tltey all thank 
Paris for its brotherly summons ; one town demands its assist¬ 
ance, another to be affiliated to its national guard. Clermont 
had proposed to it in November a generifl association of 
municipalities. At that period, indeed, threatened by the 
States, the Parliaments, and the Clergy, the rural districts 
being doubtful, all the safety of France seemed to depend on 
a close union of the cities. Thank heaven, the great con¬ 
federations gave a happier solution to this difficulty. 

In their movement they transported, with the towns, an 
immense number of the rural population. This has been seen 
in the case of Dauphine, Vivarais, and Languedoc. 

In Brittany, Quercy, Rouergue, Limousin, and Perigord, the 
country places are less peaceful ; in February there were 
several disturbances and acts of violence. The beggars, sup¬ 
ported till then with great difficulty by the municipalities, 
gradually spread abroad over the whole country. The peasants 
begin again to force the castles, burn the feudal charters, and 
execute by main force the declarations of the 4th of August, 
the promises of the Assembly. Whilst the latter is ruminating, 
terror reigns in the rural districts. The nobles forsake their 
castles and remove to town to conceal themselves and seek 
safety among their enemies. And those enemies defend them. 
The national guards of Brittany, who have just sworn their 
league against the nobles, now arm in their favour, and go to 
defend those manors where they were conspiring against them. * 
Those of Quercy and the South in general were equally 
magnanimous. 

* The National Guards of 1790 were by no means an aristocracy, as some 
writers, by a strange anaciironism, have given us to understand. In most of 
the towns, they were, as I have said, literally everybody^ All were interested 
in preventing the devastation of the rural districts, which would have rendered 
cultivation impossible, and famished France. Besides, those transient dis 
turhaTices had by no means the character of a Jaeguerie. In certain neigh 
bourhoods of Brittany and Provence, the peasants themselves repaired the 
damage that had been committe<l. In a castle where they found only a sick 
lady with Ikcr children, tliey abstwned from every kind of disturbance, &c. 
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The pillagers were checked, the peasantry kept in order, and 
gradually initiated and interested in the inarch of the Revolu¬ 
tion. To whom, indeed, could it be more profitable than to 
them ? It had delivered from tithes such of them as were pro¬ 
prietors ; and among the rest it was going to create proprietors 
by hundreds and thousands. It was about to honour them 
with the sword, to raise them in one day from serfs to nobles, 
to conduct themrthroughout the earth to glory and adventures, 
and to create from them princes and kings,—nay, more, 
heroes! 


CHAPTER V. 

RESISTANCE.—THE QUEEN AND AUSTRIA (OCTOBER TO 
FEBRUARY.) 

Irritation of the Queen, October.—Plottings of the Court.—Th» King the 
Prisoner of the People (November—December.^)—The Queen distrusts 
the Piinces.—The Queen but little allied with the Clergy.—She had 
always been governed by Austria.—Austria interested that the King 
should not act.— Louis XVI. and Leopold declare themselves friendly to 
Constitutions, February and March.—Trial of Besenval and Favras.— 
Death of Favras, February 18th.—Discouragement of the Royalists.— 
Great Confederations of the North. 

From the sublime spectacle of fraternity, I fall, alas ! to the 
earth, among intrigues and plots. 

Nobody appreciated the immensity of the movement; no¬ 
body fathomed that rapid and invincible tide rising from 
October to July. Whole populations, till then unknown to 
one another, met and united. Distant towns and provinces, 
which even lately were still divided by an ancient spirit of 
rivalry, marched forth, as it were, to meet one another, em¬ 
braced and fraternised. This novel and striking fact was 
scarcely remarked by the great thinkers of the age. If it had 
been possible for it to he noticed by the queen and the Court, 
it would have discouraged all useless opposition. For who, 
whilst the ocean is rising, would dare to march against it ? 

The * queen deceived herself at the very outset; and she 
remained rni.staken. She looked upon the 6th of October as 
an affair p i.red by the Duke of Orleans, a trick played 
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against her bj the enemy. She yielded ; but, before her 
departure, she conjured the king, in the name of his son, to 
go to Paris only to wait for an opportunity to escape.* 

On the very first day, the Mayor of Paris, on entreating 
him to fix his residence there, and telling him thatf the centre 
of the empire was the natural abode of the kings, obtained from 
him only this answer : “ That he would willingly make Paris 
his most habitual residence.” * 

On the 9th appeared the king’s proclamation, in which he 
announced that if he had not been in Paris, he should have been 
afraid of causing a great disturbance; that, the constitution 
being made, he would realise his project of going to visit his pro¬ 
vinces ; that he indulged in the hope of receiving from them 
proofs of their affection, of seeing them encourage the National 
Assembly, &c. 

This ambiguous letter, which seemed to provoke Royalist 
addresses, decided the commune of Paris to write also to the 
provinces ; it desired to comfort them, it said, against certain 
insinuations, casting a veil over the plot which had nearly over¬ 
thrown the new order of things ; and it offered a sincere fra¬ 
ternal alliance to all the communes in the kingdom. 

The queen refused to receive the conquerors of the Bastille, 
who had come to j)resent to her their homage. She gave an 
audience to the market-women [dames de la Halle), but at a 
distance, and as though separated and defended by the wide 
baskets of the ladies of the court, who placed .themselves 
before her. By thus acting, she estranged from her a very 
royalist class ; several of the market-women disavow'ed the 
6th of October ; and themselves arrested some female vagrants 
who were entering houses to extort money. 

These sad mistakes committed by the queen were not calcu¬ 
lated to increase confidence. And how indeed could it have 
existed amid the attempts of the Court, ever miscarrying and 
always discovered ? Between October and March, a plot was 
discovered nearly every month (those of Aug4ard, Favras, 
Maillebois, <kc.) 

On the 25th of October, Aug4ard, the queen’s keeper of the 
seals, was arrested, and at his house was found a plan to conduct 
the king to Metz. 


* Beaulieu, ii., 203. 
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On the 21st of November, in the Assembly, the committee of 
inquiry, provoked by Malouet, silences the latter by telling him 
there exists a new plot to carry off the king to Metz, and that 
he, Malouet, is perfectly well acquainted with it. 

On the 25th of December, they arrest the Marquis de Favras, 
another agent for carrying off the king, who was recruiting 
partisans in Paris. If their object had been to trouble the 
minds of the people for ever, and drive them mad with distrust 
and fear, thus involving them in dark pKjttings and snares 
they had but to do what they did : to show them, by a series o 
awkward conspiracies, the king absconding every instant 
putting himself at the head of the armies, and returning tc 
take Paris by famine. 

Doubtless, supposing liberty to have been firmly established 
and the opposition less vigorous, it would have been hotter t: 
have allowed the king and the queen to escape, to have con¬ 
ducted them to their proper place,—the frontier, and made a 
present of them to Austria. 

But, in the fluctuating and uncertain state in which our poor 
country then was, having for her director an assembly of 
metaphysicians, and against her men of execution and vigour, 
like M. de Bonilla, our naval officers, and the nobles of Brittany, 
it was very difficult to part with so great an hostage as tho 
king, and thus bestow on all those powers that unity of which 
they were in want. 

Therefore, the people kept watch night and day, prowling 
around the Tuileries, and trusting to nobody. They went 
every morning to see whether the king had not departed ; and 
they held the national guard and its commander responsible for 
his presence. A thousand reports were in circulation, copied 
by violent furious newspapers,-which were denouncing plots at 
a venture. The moderate party felt indignant, denied, and 
would not believe them, . . And yet the plot was not the less 
discovered the next day. The result of all this was that the 
king, who was by no means a prisoner in October, was so in 
November or December. ,, 

The queen had overlooked one admirable irreparable oppor¬ 
tunity,—the moment when Lafayette and Mirabeau were united 
in her favour (the end of October). 

She was unwilling to be saved by the Revolution, or men such 
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A8 MIrabeau and Lafayette ; this true princess of tbe house of 
. Lorraine, courageous and rancorous, desired to conquer and be 
revenged. 

She risked everything inconsiderately, evidently thinking, 
that after all, as Henrietta of England said in a tempest, queens 
could not be drowned. 

Maria-Theresa had been on the point of phishing, and yet 
had not perished. This heroic remembrance of the mother had 
much influence over the daughter, though without reason ; 
the mother had the people on her side, and the daughter had 
them against her. 

Lafayette, though but little inclined to be a royalist before 
the 6th of October, had become so sincerely ever since. He 
had saved the queen and protected the king. Such actions 
form attachments Tho prodigious efibrts he was obliged to 
make for the maintenance of order, caused him to desire 
earnestly that the kingly power should resume its strength ; 
and he wrote twice to M. de Bouilld, intreating him to unite 
with him for the safety of royalty. M. de Bouilld, in his 
memoirs, bitterly regrets his not having listened to him. 

Lafayette had performed a service agreeable to the queen, 
by driving away the Duke of Orleans. He seemed to be acting 
the part of a courtier. It is curious to behold the general, the 
man of business, following the queen to the churches, and 
attending the service when she performed her Easter devo¬ 
tions.* For tho sake of the queen and the king, Lafayette 
overcame the repugnance he felt for Mirabeau. 

As early as the l5th of October, Mirabeau had offered his 
services, by a note, which his friend Lamarck, the queen’s 
attendant, did not show even to the king. On the 20th 
came another note from Mirabeau; but this one was sent to 
Ijafayette, who had a conversation with the orator, and con¬ 
ducted him to the house of the minister Montmorin. 

This unexpected succour, though a god-sepd, was very badly 
received. Mirabeau would have wished tbe king to be satisfied 
with a million (^f francs) for his whole expenditure; to 
withdraw, not to the army at MeU, but to Rouen, and thence 

* By 80 doing, Lafayette wanted, I think, to pay also his court to hi® devout 
and virtuous wife. He hastened to write and teli her this importa&t event. 

a 
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pubiisli ordinances more popular than the decrees of the 
Assembly.♦ Thus there would be no civil war, the king 
making himself more revolutionary than the Revolution itself. 

A strange project, proving the confidence and easy credulity 
of genius !' If the Court had accepted it for a day, if it had., 
consented to act this borrowed part, it would have been to hang^ 
Mirabeau on the morrow. 

He might hafe seen very plainly, as far back as November, 
what he had tp expect from those whom he wished to save. 
He wanted to be minister, and to keep at the same time his 
predominant position in the National Assembly. For this 
purpose, he desired the Court to contrive to secure for him the 
support and connivance, or at least the silence, of the royalist 
deputies ; but, so far from doing so, the Keeper of the Seals 
warned and animated several deputies, even in the opposition, 
against the project. In the ministry, and at the Jacobins 
(this club was scarcely open), they strove at the same time tP 
disqualify Mirabeau for the ministry. Two upright men, 
Montlosier on the right side of the Assembly, and Lanjuinais 
on the left, spoke to the same effect. They proposed, and 
caused it to be decreed, “ that no deputy, on duty, nor for 
three years afterwards, could apcept any place in the govern¬ 
ment.” Thus the Royalists succeeded in debarring from the 
ministry the great orator, who would have been the support of 
their party (November 7th), 

The queen, as we have said, was unwilling to be saved by 
the Revolution, neither would she be so by the princes and the 
emigrant party. She had been too well acquainted with the 
Count d’Artois t not to know that he was of very little value ; 
and she very properly distrusted Monsieur t as a person of a 
false and uncertain character. 

What then were her hopes, her views, and her secret 
counsellors ? 

We must not reckon Madame de Lamballe §, a pretty, little, 

* See the documents quoted in the Histoirey hj M. Droz, and in the 
MimmttM dt Mirdbem, ^ 

f Afterwards Charts X.—C. C. 

t Afterwards Loais XVIII.-C. C. 

J Pretty is the proper expression; nothing could be farther from beauty: 
smaU fsapues» a very low forehead, and very little brain. Her hand# 
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iRaignificant woman, and a dear friend of the queen^a, but 
devoid of ideas and conversation, and little deserving the terrible 
' repOQsibililj laid to her charge. She seemed to form a centre, 
doing gracefully the honours of the queen’s private saloon, on 
the ground floor of the Pavilion of Flora (ut the* Tuileries), 
Many of the nobility would go there; an indiscreet, frivolous, 
inconsiderate race, who thought, as in the time of the Fronde, 
to gain the day by satirical verses, witticisms^ and lampoons. 
There, they would read a very witty newspaper, call^ the 
AcU of the ApostUsy and sing ditties about the king’s captivity, 
which made everybody weep, both friends and enemies. 

The connections of Marie-Antoinette were entirely with the 
nobles, very little with the priests. She was no more a bigot 
than her brother Joseph II. 

The nobles were not a party ; they were a numerous, 
divided, and disconnected class ; but the priests were a party, 
a very close, and materially a very powerful body. The 
transient dissension between the curates and the prelates made 
it appear weak ; but the power of the hierarchical system, the 
party spirit, the Pope, the voice of the Holy-See, would presently 
restore the unity of the clergy. Then, from its inferior mem¬ 
bers, it was about to derive incalculable powers in the land, and 
in the men of the lan(|, the inhabitants of the rural districts ; it 
was about to bring against the people of the Revolution a whole 
nation,—^Vendde against France. 

Marie-Antoinette saw nothing of all this. These great 
moral powers were to her a dead letter. She was meditating 
victory, physical force, Bouille and Austria. 

When the papers of Louis XVI, were found on the 10th of 
August in the iron chest, people read with astonishment that, 
during the first years of his marriage, he had looked upon his 
youthful bride as a mere agent of Austria.* 

Having been married by M. de Choiseul, against his will, 

were rather lai^ says Madame de Genlis. The portrait atVersaiUes shows 
very plainly her extraction and her country; she was a nice little Savoyard*. 
Her hair, concealed powder, was luxuriant and admirable. (Alas I this 
appeared but too plainly 1) 

* He caused her correspondence with Vienna to be watched by Tbugut, in 
whom she confided.—Letter dated October 17th, 1774, quoted by Brissotf 
iva 190 

» 2 
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into that twice hostile house of Lorraine and Austria, and, 
obliged to receive into his palace the abbe de Vermond, spy of 
Maria-Theresa, he persevered so long in his distrust as to 
remain nineteen years without speaking to this Vermond. 

It is well known how the ))ious empress had distributed 
among her numerous family their several parts, employing 
her daughters especially as the agents of her policy. By 
Caroline, she go/erned Naples ; and by Marie-Antoinette she 
expected to govern France. The latter, a true Lorraine-Austrian, 
persecuted Louis XVI. to oblige him to give the ministry to 
Choiseul, himself a Lorraine and the friend of the empress. She 
succeeded at least in making him accept Breteuil, who, like 
Choiseul, had been at first ambassador at Vienna, and, like him 
again, belonged entirely to that court. It was again the same 
influence (Vermond’s over the queen) which, at a more recent 
period, overcame the scruples of Louis XVI., and made him 
take for his prime minister an atheist, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. 

The death of Maria-Theresa, and the severe language of 
Joseph II. on his sister and Versailles, would, one would think, 
have rendered the latter less favourable towards Austria. Yet 
it was at this very time that she persuaded the king to grant 
the millions which Joseph II. wanted to extort from the 
Dutch. 

In 1789 the queen had three confidants,—three advisers,— 
Vermond, ever in the Austrian interest; Breteuil, no less so ; 
and lastly, M. Mercy d’Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador. 
Behind this old man, we may perceive another urging him for¬ 
ward,—old Prince do Kaunitz, for seventy years a minister of 
the Austrian monarchy; these two coxcombs, or rather these 
old women, who seemed to be entirely occupied with toilet and 
trifles, directed the queen of France, 

A fatal direction, a dangerous alliance ! Austria was then 
in so bad a situation, that, far from serving Marie-Antoinette, 
she could only be an obstacle to her in acting, a guide to lead to 
evil, and impel her towards every absurd step that the Austrian 
interest might require. • 

That Catholic and devout Austria having become half philo¬ 
sophical in her ideas under Joseph II., had found means to 
have nobody on her side. Hungary, her own sword, was turned 
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against her. The Belgian priests had robbed her of the Low 
Countries, with the encouragement of the three Protestant 
powers, England, Holland, and Prussia. And what was Austria 
doing in the meantime ? She was turning her baej^ on Europe, 
marching through the deserts of the Turks, and exhausting 
her best armies for the advantage of Russia. 

The emperor was in no better plight tjian his empire. 
Joseph II. was consumptive ; he was dying and beyond the 
power of remedy. He had showed, in the Belgian business, a 
deplorable vacillation of conduct: first furious threats of fire and 
sword, and barbarous executions which exrdted horror through¬ 
out Europe; next (on the 25th of November) a general amnesty, 
which nobody would accept. 

Austria would have been lost if the Revolution of Belgium 
had found support in the Revolution of France.* 

Here in France, everybody thought that the two revolutions 
were about to act in concert and march forward together. The 
most brilliant of our journalists, Camille Desmoulins, had, 
without awaiting events, united in one hope thdse sister coun¬ 
tries by intitling his journal Revolutions of France and 
Brabant 

The obstacle to this was that the one was a revolution made 
by priests, and the other by philosophers. The Belgians, how¬ 
ever, being aware that they could not rely upon their protec¬ 
tors, the three Protestant powers, applied to France. Vander 
Noot, the champion of the clergy of the Low-Countries, the 
great agitator of the Catholic mob, did not scruple to write to 
the Assembly and the king. The letter was sent back 
(December 10th). Louis XVI. showed himself the true brother- 
in-law of the emperor.t The Assembly despised a revolution 

* Any vigorous movement, even a counter-revolutionary one, might have been 
prejudicial to her. If our bisliops, for instance, hud been aided by the king in 
their attempts, and obtained any advantage, their success would liave encouraged 
the Belgian prelates who had expelled Austria, She found it expedient for the 
time being to turn moderate, nay, liberal, in order to gain over the Belgian 
pT^gi'essistSf whose moderate liberal principles were very similar to Lafoyettli^s* 
If Lafayette had lent*his support to those progressists, they would most cer¬ 
tainly have rejected the alliance of Austria, and preferred the assistance of 
France. Therefore the interest of Austria was, that nothing should be done 
in France, either one way or the other. 

f 1 do not think that the idea to make the Duke of Orleans King of 
Dncant waa ever teriously entertained at the Tuileriea, as tome writcri have 
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made by abbes. The Tuileries, entirely governed by th* 
ambassador of Austria, succeeded in lulling the honest Lafayette 
(and he the Assembly) into security. 

The queen's agent, Lamarck, departed in December to ofFei 
his sword to the Belgians, his countrymen, against the Aus* 
trians. He had, however, the queen s consent, and consequently 
the Austrian arr^assador's. They had hoped that Lamarck, a 
nobleman of pleasing manners and fond of novelty, might serve 
as a mediator, and perhaps induce the Belgians, then the con¬ 
quering party, to accept a middle course that would reconcile 
everything,—a spurious constitution under an Austrian prince. 
With the word constitution, they lull Lafayette into security v 
second time. 

Lamarck, very justly treated with suspicion by the party o 
the Belgian priests and the aristocracy, succeeded better with 
those who were called progressists, Austria, in order to divide 
her enemies, was then giving out that she was a partisan of 
progress; and the accession of Leopold, the philanthropic 
reformer, much contributed to give credit to this falsehood 
(February 20th). In her indirect participation in all this, the 
queen did herself much harm. She ought to have allied herself 
more and more closely with the clergy. Austria, in her struggle 
with the clergy, had interests diametrically opposite. 

Apparently, she hoped that, if the Emperor, coming to terms 
with the Belgians, at length found himself free to act, she 
would be able to find shelter under his protection, show the 
Revolution a war ready to break out against Franco, and 
perhaps strengthen Bouille’s little army with a few Austrian 
troops. 

This was a wrong calculation. All that required much time ; 
and there was none to spare, Austria, extremely egotistical, 
was a very distant and very doubtful ally. 

However this may be, the two brothers-in-law pursued 
exactly the same line of conduct. In the same month, 
Louis XVI. and Leopold both declared themselves the friends 
of liberty, the zealous defenders of constitutions, <fec. 

Btated. The surest way of being in the good graces of the Court was to testify 
much interest for the Emperor, This is also tlie line of conduct followed by * 
IJvarot, the commandant of ]A\\c.-^{Corre8po7idan€e inedite^ November 
SOib and December 13th, 17 89.) 
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The same conduct in two situations diametrically opposite. 
Leopold was acting very well to recover Belgiiun: he was 
dividing his enemies and strengthening his friends. Louis XVI,, 
on the contrary, far from strengthening his friends, was 
casting them, by this parade, into utter discouragement; he 
was paralysing the clergy, the nobility, and the counter¬ 
revolution. 

Necker, Malouet, and the moderate party, Relieved that the 
king, by making an almost revolutionary constitutional pro¬ 
fession of faith, might constitute himself the leader of the 
Revolution. It was thus that the counsellors of Henry III. 
had induced him to take the false step of calling himself the 
Leader of the League. 

It is true the opportunity seemed favourable. The riots of 
January had excited much alarm on the subject of property. 
In presence of this great social interest, it was supposed that 
every political interest would appear of minor importance. 
The state of disorganisation was frightful; and the authority 
took care not to remedy it; in one place it was really extinct; 
in another it pretended to he dead, as one of the brothers 
Lameth used to say. Many people had had revolution enough, 
and more than enough; and from discouragement, would 
willingly have sacrificed their golden dreams for peace and unity. 

At the same time (from the Ist to the 4th of February) 
there occurred two events of similar meaning : 

First, the opening of the club of the Impartial (composed of 
Malouet, Viricu, (ko.). Their impartiality consisted, as they 
tell us in their declaration, in restoring power to the king, and 
preserving church property, in submitting tlie alienation of the 
ecclesiastical estate to the will of the provinces. 

On the 4th of February, the king unexpectedly presents 
himself before the Assembly, makes an affecting speech which 
fills everybody with surprise and emotion. It was incredible, 
marvellous! The king was secretly in love with that very 
constitution which stripped him of his power. He commands 
and admires, especially the beautiful division of the departments. 
Only, he advises •the Assembly to postpone a part of the 
reforms. He deplores the disorders, and defends and consoles 
the clergy and the nobility { but, in short, he is, he declares, 
before everything else, the friend of the constitution. 
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He presented himself thus before tlie Assembly, then em 
barrassed about the means of restoring order, and seemed to 
say: You know not what to do? Well, give me back my 
power. 

The scene had a prodigious effect. The Assembly lost its 
reason. Barrere was drowned in tears. The king withdrew, 
and the Assembly crowded about him and escorted him back 
to the queen, wRo received tlie deputation, in presence of the 
Dauphin. Still haughty and gracious: “ Here is my son,” 
said she, “ I will teach him to cherish liberty, and 1 hope he 
will be its support.” 

On that day she was not the daughter of Maria-Theresa, 
but the sister of Leopold. Shortly afterwards, her brother 
issued his hypocritical manifesto, in which he declared himself 
to be the friend of liberty and of the constitution of the 
Belgians ; nay, he went so far as to tell them that after all 
they had the right to take up arms against him, their 
emperor. 

To return ; the Assembly seemed completely delirious, no 
longer knowing what it said. It arose in a mass and swore 
fidelity to the constitution which, as yet, did not exist. The 
galleries joined in those transports with inconceivable en¬ 
thusiasm. Everybody began to take the oath, at the H6tcl* 
de-Ville, at La Greve, and in the streets. A Te Deum was 
sung; and Paris illuminated in the evening. And, indeed, 
why should they not rejoice? The Revolution is effected, 
and this time thoroughly. 

From the 5th to the 15th of February, there was nothing 
but a succession of ffttes both at Paris and in the provinces. 
On all sides, and in every public thoroughfare, the people 
crowded together to take the oath. School-boys and children 
were led thither in procession; and the whole country was 
transported with joy and enthusiasm. 

Many of the friends of liberty were frightened at this move¬ 
ment, thinking it might turn to the king’s advantage. This 
was a mistake. The Revolution was so powerful in its nature, 
and so buoyant in its spirit, that every new %vent, whether for 
or against it, ever favoured it ultimately and impelled it still 
faster. This affair of the oath ended in what always happens 
in cveiy strong emotion. In uttering words nobody attributed 
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to them any other meaning than what he felt in his heart. 
Many a one had taken the oath to the king, who had meant 
nothing more than swearing fidelity to his native land. 

It was remarked that at the Te Beum, the king had not 
gone to Notre-Dame ; that he had not, as had been hoped, 
sworn at the altar. Ue was very willing to lie, but not to 
perjure himself. 

On the 9th of February, whilst the fetes* still continued, 
Grdgoire and Lanjuinais said that the cause of the riots was 
the non-execution of the decrees of the 4th of August; con¬ 
sequently, that they ought not to halt, but to pioceed. 

The attempts of the Royalists to restore power and military 
force to royal authority, were not happy. Many attempted a 
ruse, saying that at least in the rural districts^ it was necessary 
to allow the military to act without the authorisation of the 
municipalities. Cazales tried audacity, and broached tlie 
strange advice to give the king a dictatorship for three 
months ;—a clumsy trick. Mirabeau, Buzot, and several 
others, frankly declared that the executive power was not to 
he trusted. The Assembly would confide in none but the 
municipalities, gave them full power to act, and made them 
responsible for such disturbances as they were able to prevent. 

The extraordinary audacity of Cazales’ proposal con only be 
accounted for by its date {February 20th). A sanguinary 
sacrifice had been made on the 18th, which appeared to answer 
for the good faith of the court. 

It had at that time two suits, two trials on its hands, those 
of Besenval and Favras. 

Besenval, accused for the events of the 14th of July, had 
after all only executed the orders of his superior, the minister— 
the king’s own commands. However, his being considered 
innocent would seem to condemn the taking of the Bastille and 
even the Revolution. He was especially odious as being a 
queen’s man, the ex-confidant of her parties at Trianon, an old 
friend of Ohoiseurs, and, as such, belonging to the Austrian 
cabal. 

The Court wa8 less interested about Favras. He was an 
agent of Monsieur ; and had undertaken, in his name, to carry 
off the king. Monsieur, probably, was to have been lieutenant- 
general, perhaps regent, if the king had been suspended, as 
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gome <rf the Parliamentarians and friends of the princes had 
proposed*. Lafayette says in his memoirs, that Favras was to 
have begun by killing Bailly and Lafayette. 

On Favras being arrested in the night of the 25th of De¬ 
cember, Monsieur, much alarmed, took the singular step of 
going to justify himself—(where do you suppose ? Before whfet 
tribunal ?)—before the city of Paris. The municipal magis¬ 
trates were by wo means qualified to receive such an act. Mon¬ 
sieur denied all association with Favras, said he had know¬ 
ledge of the business, and made a hypocritical parade of 
revolutionary sentiments and his love of liberty. 

Favras displayed much courage, and ennobled his life by his 
death. He made a very good defence, and not more than 
necessary, compromising nobody. He had been given to 
understand that it was necessary that he should die discreetly, 
and he did so. The long and cruel promenade to which he was 
condemned, the penance at Notre-Dame, <kc., did not shake his 
resolution. At La Gr^ve, he requested to depose once more, 
and was not hung until dark, by torchlight (February 18th). 
It was the first time a nobleman had been hung. The people 
testified a furious impatience, always believing that the Court 
would find means to save him. His papers, taken possession 
of by the lieutenant-civil, were (says Lafayette) given up by 
the daughter of this magistrate to Monsieur, on his succeeding 
to the throne as Louis XVIII., who burned them in great haste. 

On the Sunday following the execution, the widow of Favras 
and her son attended in mourning at the public dinner of the 
king and queen. The Royalists thought they would exalt and 
welcome with aflection the family of the victim. The queen 
durst not even raise her eyes. 

Then they perceived the state of impotency to which the 
Court was reduced, and how little support they might expect 
who devoted their lives to its service. 

As early as the 4th of February, the king’s visit to the 
Assembly and bis profession of patriotic faith had much dis¬ 
couraged them. The Viscount de Mirabeau withdrew in 
despair and broke his sword. For, indeed, what could he 
believe ; or what could it mean ? The Royalists had the alter- 
Imilfe# either of believing the king to be a liar, a turn^coat, or a 
deserter from bis own party. Was it true that the king was no 
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longer a royalist ? Or else, was he sacrificing his clergy and 
faithful nobility, in order to save a remnant of royalty ? 

Bouille, left without orders,, and absolutely ignorant of what 
he had to do, then fell into the deepest despondency. Such 
was also the feeling of many nobles, officers of the army or 
*navy, who then abandoned their country. BouilM himself 
requested permission to do the same, and serve abroad. The 
king sent him word to remain, because he slniwld want him. 
People had begun to hope too soon. The Revolution was 
finished on the 14th of July ; finished on the 6th of October ; 
and finished on the 4th of February ; and yet I begin to fear 
that in March it is not quite ended. 

What matter ! Liberty, mature and powerful even in her 
cradle, needs not be alarmed at her antagonists. In a moment, 
she has just overcome the most formidable disorder and 
anarchy. Those pillages in the rural districts, that warfare 
against the castles, which, extending further and further, was 
threatening the whole country with one immense conflagration ; 
all subsides in a moment. The movement of January and 
February is already appeased in March. Whilst the king was 
presenting himself as the only guarantee of public tranquillity, 
and the Assembly was seeking but not finding the means of 
restoring it, France had created it herself. The enthusiastic 
transport of fraternity had outstepped the speed of legislation ; 
the knotty point which nobody could solve, had been settled for 
ever by national magnanimity. The cities all in arms, bad 
marched forth for the defence of the chateaux, and protected 
the nobles, their enemies. 

The great meetings continue, and become more numerous 
every day, so formidable, that without acting, by their mere 
presence, they necessarily intimidate the two enemies of France, 
on one hand, anarchy and pillage, on the other the counter-revo¬ 
lution. They are no longer merely the more thin and scattered 
populations of the South that now assemble ; but the massy 
and compact legions of the great provinces of the north ; now 
it is Champaign with her hundred thousand n)en ; now Lor¬ 
raine with her hundred thousand ; next, the Vosges, Alsace, 
and others. A movement full of grandeur, disinterested, and 
devoid of jealousy. All France is grouping, uniting, and gra¬ 
vitating towards union, Paris summons the provinces, aid 
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wishes to unite to herself every commune. And the provinces 
wish, of their own accord, without the least particle of envy, to 
unite still more closely. On the 20th of March, Brittany 
demands that France should send to Paris one man in every 
thousand. "Bordeaux has already demanded a civic festival for 
th3 14th of July. These two propositions presently will malte 
but one. France will invito all France to this grand festival, 
the first of the*hew religion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CONTINUATION.—THE QUEEN AND AUSTRIA.—THE QUEEN 
AND MIRABEAU.—THE ARMY (MARCH TO MAY, 1790). 

Austria obtains the Alliance of Europe.—She advises the Court to gain over 
Mirabeau (March).—Equivocal Conduct of the Court in its Negotiation 
with Mirabeau.—Mirabeau lashes it again (April).—Mirabeau has littl# 
Influence in the Clubs.—Mirabeau gained over (May 10th).—Mirabeau 
causes the King to obtain the Initiative in making War (May 22nd).— 
Interview between Mirabeau and the Queen (end of M.ay).—The Soldier 
fraternises with the People.—The Court tries to gain over the Soldiery.— 
Misery of the Ancient Army.—Insolence of the Officei-s.—They endeavour 
to set the Soldiers against the People.—Restoration of the Soldier and 
the Sailor. 

The conspiracy of Favras was devised by Monsieur ; that of 
Maillebois (discovered in March) belonged to tlie Count d’Artois 
and the emigrants. The Court, without being ignorant of these, 
seemed to follow rather the counsel in the memorial of Auglard, 
the queen’s keeper of the seals: to refuse, wait,con^- 
dence^ and let five or six months slip away. This same watch¬ 
word was given at Vienna and at Paris. 

Leopold was negotiating. He was putting the governments 
self-styled the friends of liberty—those spurious revolutionists 
(I mean England and Prussia)—to a serious trial: he was 
placing them opposite to the Revolution, and they were 
gradually unmasking. Leopold said to the English : “ Does 
it suit you that I should be forced to yield to France a portion 
of the Low Countries ? ” and England drew back ; she sacri¬ 
ficed, to that dread, the hope of seizing on Ostend. To the 
Pinissians and Germans in general, he said ; “ Can we abandon 
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our German princes established in Alsace, who are losing their 
feudal rights ? ** As early as the 16th of February, Prussia 
had already spoken in their favour, and proclaimed the right of 
the empire to demand satisfaction of France. 

The whole of Europe belonging to either party,—cm one hand 
Austria and Russia, on the other England and Prussia, were 
gradually gravitating towards the self-same thought, — the 
hatred of the Revolution. However, there wao this difference, 
that liberal England and philosophical Prussia needed a little 
time in order to pass from one pole to the other, to prevail 
upon themselves to give themselves the lie, to abjure and dis¬ 
own their principles, and avow that they were the enemies of 
liberty. This worthy struggle between decency and shame 
was to bo treated delicately by Austria ; therefore, by waiting, 
an infinite advantage would be obtained. A little longer, and 
all honest people would be agreed. Then, left quite alone, 
what would France do ? . . What an enormous advantage 
would Austria presently have over her, when assisted by all 
Europe! 

Meanwhile, there W'as no harm in deluding the revolutionists 
of France and Belgium with fair words, in lulling them into 
security, and, if possible, in dividing them. 

As soon as ever Leopold was made emperor (February 20th) 
and published his strange manifesto, in which he adopted the 
principles of the Belgian revolution, and acknowledged the 
legality of the insurrection against the emperor (March 2nd), 
his ambassador, M. Mercy d’Argenteau, prevailed upon Marie- 
Antoiriette to master her repugnance and form an alliance with 
Mirabeau. 

But, nothwdthstanding the facility of the orator’s character, 
and his eternal need of money, this alliance was difficult to 
execute. He had been slighted and rejected at the time when 
he might have been useful. And now they came to court 
him, when all was compromised, and perhaps even lost. 

In November they had had an understanding with the most 
revolutionary deputies to exclude Mirabeau from the ministry 
for ever ; and now»they invited him. 

He was summoned for an enterprise that had become im¬ 
possible, after so many acts of imprudence and three unsuccess¬ 
ful plots. 
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The ambassador of Austria himself undertook to recall from 
Belgium the man the most likely to prove the best mediator, 
M. de Lamarck, Mirabeau’s personal friend, and also personally 
devoted to the queen. 

lie returned. On the 15th of March he took to Mirabeau 
the overtures of the Court, but found him very cool; for his 
good sense enabled him to perceive that the Court merely pro¬ 
posed to him th^t they should sink together. 

When pressed by Lamarck, he said that the throne could 
only be restored by establishing it upon the basis of liberty ; 
that if the Court wanted anything else, he would op}}Ose it 
instead of sOrviug it. And what guarantee had he for this ? 
He himself had just proclaimed before the Assembly how little 
confidence he put in the executive power. In order to pacify 
him, Louis XVI. wrote to Lamarck that he had never desired 
anything but a power limited by the laws. 

Whilst this negotiation was pending, the Court was carrying 
on another with Lafayette. The king gave him a written pro¬ 
mise of the most absolute confidence. On the 14th of April, 
he asked him his opinion on the royal prerogative, and Lafayette 
was simple enough to give it. 

Now, seriously, what was it that the Court wanted ? To 
gain time,—nothing more ; to delude Lafayette, neutrahse 
Mirabeau, annihilate his influence, keep him divided between 
opposite principles, and, perhaps, also to compromise him, as it 
had served Necker. The Court had ever shown its deepest 
policy in ruining and destroying its deliverers. 

Exactly at the same period, and in the very same manner, 
the queen’s brother, Leopold, was negotiating witlytho Belgian 
•progressists and compromising them; then, when lyrenaccd by the 
people, denounced and prosecuted, they were at length induced 
to desire the invasion and the re-establishment of Austria.* 

How is it possible to believe that these precisely identical 
proceedings of the brother and the sister happened by mere 
chance to be the same. 

Mirabeau, indeed, had reason to. reflect twice before be 
trusted himself to the Court. It was the tipie when the king, 

* For the conduct of Leopolc. in Europe, and especially in Belgium, see 
Hnrdenberg, Borgnet, &c. 
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yielding to the importunate demands of the Assembly, gave uf 
to it the famous Red Book (of which we shall presently 8peak)i 
and the honour of so many persons ; all the secret pensioners 
heard their names cried in the streets. Who could assure 
Mirabeau that the Court might not think proper,in a short 
time, to publish also his treaty with it ? . . The negotiation 
was not very encouraging ; offers were made, and then with¬ 
drawn : the Court put no confidence in him at all, but demanded 
kis secrets and the opinions of his party. 

But a man like Mirabeau was not to be deluded so rasily. 
However great might be his tendency to royalty in his heart, 
it was impossible to blind so keen-sighted a person. Mean¬ 
while, he proceeded in his usual course: as the organ of the 
Revolution, his voice was never wanting on decisive occasions ; • 
he might have been gained over, but he was neither to be 
silenced, enervated, nor neutralised. Whenever the state of 
affairs was urgent, the vicious and corrupt politician instantly 
disappeared ; the god of eloquence took possession of him, his 
native land acted by him, and thundered by his voice. 

In the single month of April, whilst the Court was hesitating, 
bargaining, and concluding, the power of his eloquence smote 
it twice. 

The first blow (which we postpone to the next chapter, in 
order to keep together whatever relates to. the clergy) w^as his 
famous apostrophe on Charles IX. and the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, which is to be found in every memoir : “ From 
hence I behold the window,’’ <kc. Never had the priests been 
stunned by so terrible a blow ! (April 13th.) 

The second affair, no less serious, was on the question whether 
the Assembly should dissolve ; the powers of several deputies 
were limited to one year, and this year was drawing to a close. 
As far back as the 6th of October, a proposal had been made 
(and then very properly) to dissolve the Assembly. The Court 
was expecting and watching for the moment of dissolution,— 
the interregnum,—the ever perilous moment between the 
Assembly that exists no longer, and the one not yet formed. 
Who was to reign in the interval but the king, by ordinances ? 
And having once resumed his power and seized the sword, it 
would be bis business to keep it. 

Maury and Cazal^s in forcible, but irritating and provoking. 
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speeches, asked the Assembly whether its powers were unlimited, 
—^whether it considered itself a National Convention ; they 
insisted on this distinction between convention and legislative 
assembly. These subtleties provoked Mirabeau into one of 
those magnificent bursts of eloquence which reached the 
sublime: “You ask.” said he, “how, being deputies of 
bailiwicks, we have made ourselves a convention ? I will answer. 
The day when?finding our assembly-rooqi shut, bristling and 
defiled with bayonets, we hastened to the first place that could 
contain us, and swore we would rather perish,—on that day, 
if we were not a convention, we became one. Let them now 
go and hunt out of the useless nomenclature of civilians the 
definition of the words National Convention ! Gentlemen, you 
all know the conduct of that Roman who, to save his country 
from a great conspiracy, had been obliged to outstep the powers 
conferred upon him by the laws. A captious tribune required 
from him the oath that he had respected them. He thought, 
by that insidious proposal, to leave the consul no alternative but 
perjury, or an embarrassing avowal. I swear, said that great 
man, that I have saved the republic ! Gentlemen, I swear also, 
that you have saved the commonwealth ! ” 

At that splendid oath, the whole Assembly arose, and decreed 
that there should be no elections till the constitution was 
finished. 

The Royalists were stunned by the blow. Several, neverthe¬ 
less, thought that the hope of their party, the new election, 
might even have turned against them ; that it might, perhaps, 
have brought about a more hostile and violent assembly. In 
the immense fermentation of the kingdom, and the increasing 
ebullition of public feeling, who could be sure of seeing his way 
clearly ? The mere organisation of tho municipalities had 
shaken France to her centre. Scarcely were they formed 
when, by their side, societies and clubs were already organised 
to watch over them : formidable, but useful societies; eminently 
Useful in such a crisis ; a necessary organ and instrument of 
public distrust, in presence of so many conspiracies. 

The clubs will grow greater and greater ;*it must be so : tho 
state of things requires it. This period is not yet that of their 
greatest power. For the rest of France, it is the period of 
qofifede»’ations ; but the clubs already reiau at Paris. 
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Paris seems to bo watching over France, panting and on the 
alert; keeping its sixty districts permanently assembled ; not 
acting, but ever ready. It stands listening and uneasy, like a 
sentinel in the neighbourhood of the enemy. The watch-word 
“ Beware ! is heard every hour ; and tivo voices are 
incessantly urging it forward,—the club of the Cordeliers, and 
that of the Jacobins. In the next book, I «hall enter those 
formidable caverns ; in this place I abstain. The Jacobins are 
not yet characterised, being in their infancy, or rather in a 
spurious constitutional age, in which they are governed by such 
men as Duport and the Lameths. 

The principal character of those great laboratories of agita¬ 
tion and public surveillance, of those powerful machines (I 
speak especially of the Jacobins), is that, as in the case with 
all machinery, collective action was far more predominant than 
individual influence ; that the strongest and most heroic 
individual there lost his advantages. In societies of this kind, 
active mediocrity rises to importance ; but genius has very little 
weight. Accordingly, Mirabeau never willingly frequented the 
clubs, nor belonged exclusively to any ; paying short visits, 
and passing an hour at the Jacobins, and another in the same 
evening at the club of ’89, formed in the Palais-Royal by 
Sieyes, Bailly, Lafayette, Chapelier, and Talleyrand (May 13). 

This was a dignified and elegant club, but devoid of action : 
true power resided in the old smoky convent of the Jacobins. 
The dominion of intrigue and commonplace oratory, there 
sovereignly swayed by the triumvirate of Duport, Barnave, and 
Lameth, contributed not a little to render Mirabeau accessible 
to the suggestions of the Court. 

This man was contradiction personified. What was he in 
reality ? A royalist, a noble in the most absolute sense. And 
what was his action ? Exactly the contrary ; he shattered 
royalty with the thunders of his eloquence. 

If he really wished to defend it, he had not a moment 
to lose ; it was hourly declining. It had lost Paris ; but 
it still possessed •large scattered crowds of adherents in the 
provinces. By what art could these be collected into a body ? 
This was the dream of Mirabeau. He meditated organising a 
vast correspondence, doubtless similar, and in opposition to that 
of the Jacobins. Such was the groundwork of Mirabcau’a 
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treaty with the Court (^lay 10th). He would have constituted 
in his house a sort of ministry of public opinion. For this 
pui’pose, or under this pretext, he received money and a regular 
salary ; and as he .was accustomed to do everything, whether 
good or evil, boldly and publicly, he established himself in 
grand style, kept his carriage and open house in the little 
mansion which still exists in the Chaussee d’Antin. 

All this was but too manifest; and it appeared still clearer, 
when, from the midst of the left of the Assembly, he was seen 
to speak with the right in favour of royalty, to obtain for the 
king the initiative of making peace or war. 

The king had lost the management of the interior, and 
afterwards power in the law courts : the judges as well as the 
municipal magistrates were being abstracted from his preroga¬ 
tive. If he was now to lose war, what would ren^in of royalty ? 
Such was the argument of Cazales. Barnave and the opposite 
side had a thousand ready answers without uttering a word 
effectually. The truth was, that the king was distrusted ; 
that the Revolution had been made only by shattering the 
sword in his hands ; that of all his powers the most dangerous 
that they could leave in his hands was war. 

The occasion of the debate was this. England had been 
alarmed at seeing Belgium offer its alliance to France. Like 
the Emperor and Prussia, she began to be afraid of a vivacious 
and contagious revolution which captivated both by its ardour 
and a character of human (more than national) generality, 
very contrary to the English genius. Burke, a talented, but 
passionate and venal Irishman, a pupil of the Jesuits of Saint 
Omer, vented, in parliament, a furious philippic against the 
Revolution, for which he was paid by his adversary Mr. Pitt. 
England did not attack France; but she abandoned Belgium 
to the Emperor, and then went to the other end of the world 
to seek a quarrel on the sea with Spain, our ally, Louis XVI. 
intimated to the Assembly that he was arming fourteen vessels. 

Thereupon, there arose a long and complicated theoretical 
discussion on the general question,—to wjiom belonged the 
initiative of making war. Little or nothing was said on 
the particular question, which nevertheless commanded the 
other. Everybody seemed to avoid it—to be afraid of con- 
tidering it. 
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Paris was not afraid of it, but considered it attentively. All 
tbe people perceived and said that if the king swayed the sword, 
the Revolution must perish. There were fifty thousand men 
at the Tuileries, in the Place Vendbme, and the. Rue Saint 
Honor^, waiting with inexpressible anxiety, and greedily devour¬ 
ing the notes flung to them from the windows of the Assembly, 
to enable them to keep pace every moment ^th the progress 
of the discussion. They were all indignant and exasperated 
against Mirabeau. On his entering and leaving the Assembly, 
one showed him a rope, another a pair of pistols. 

He testified much calmness. Even at moments when Bar- 
nave was occupying the tribune with his long orations, thinking 
the time had come to overthrow him, Mirabeau did not even 
listen, hut went out to take a walk in the garden of the Tuile- 
vios amid the crowd, and paid his respects to the youthful and 
enthusiastic Madame de Stael, who was there also waiting with 
the people. 

His courage did not make his cause the better. He triumphed 
in speaking on the theoretical question, on the natural associa¬ 
tion (in the great act of war) between thought and power, 
between the Assembly and the king. But all this metaphy¬ 
sical language could not disguise the situation of aflairs. 

His enemies took every unparliamentary means, akin to 
assassination, which might have caused him to be torn in 
pieces. During the night they caused an atrocious libel to be 
written, printed, $nd circulated. In the morning, on his way 
to the Assembly, Mirabeau heard on all sides the cry of “ The 
discovery of the great treachery of Count de Mirabeau.” 
The danger, as was always the case with him, inspired him 
admirably ; he overwhelmed his enemies : “ I knew well,” 
cried he, “how short is the distance from the Capitol to the 
Tarpeian rock,” &c. 

He thus triumphed on the personal question. And even on 
the question in debate, he made a skilful retreat; at the first 
opportunity afforded him by the proposal ^of a less startling 
formula, he turnqd about, yielded on the form but gained the 
substance. It was decided that the king had the right to make 
the preparations^ to direct the forces as he would, that he 
proposed war to the Assembly, which was to decide on nothing 
that was not sanctioned by the king (May 22nd). 
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On leaving the Assembly, Barnave, Buport, and Lamelh, 
who were retiring in despair, were applauded and almost 
carried, home by the people, who imagined they had gained 
the day. Jhey had not the courage to tell them the truth. 
In reality the Court had the advantage. 

It had just experienced on two occasions the power of 
Mirabeau,— in ^pril against it, and in May in its favour. 
On the latter occasion, he had made superhuman efforts, 
sacrificed his popularity, and risked his life. The queen granted 
him an interview, the only one, in all probability, that he 
ever had. 

There was another weak point in this man which cannot be 
dissembled. A few proofs of confidence, doubtless exaggerated 
by the zeal of Lamarck, who wished to bring them together, 
excited the imagination of the great orator—a credulous being, 
as such men ever are. Ho attributed to the queen a superiority 
of genius and character of which she never gave any proof. 
On the other hand, he easily believed, in his pride and the 
sense of his superiority, that he whom nobody could resist 
would easily captivate the mind of a woman. He would much 
rather have been the minister of a queen than of a king—the 
minister, or rather the lover. 

The queen was then with the king at Saint Cloud. Sur¬ 
rounded by the national guard, generally disposed in their 
favour, they found themselves pretty free, in a sort of half 
captivity, since they used to go every day to take long walks, 
sometimes to the distance of several leagues, without guards. 
There were, however, many kind good-natured persons who 
could not bear the idea that a king and a queen should be the 
prisoners of their subjects. One day, in the afternoon, the 
queen heard a slight sound of lamentation in the solitary court 
of Saint Cloud ; she raised the curtain and saw beneath her 
balcony about fifty persons, countrywomen, priests, and old 
chevaliers of Saint Louis, who were silently weeping and 
stifling their sobs.* 

Mirabeau could not be callous to such impressions. Having 
remained, in spite of all his vices, a man of ardent imagination 
and violent passion, he found some happiness in feeling himself 
the supporter, the defender, perhaps the deliverer of a handsome 
and captive queen. The mystery of the interview added to hia 
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emotion. He went, not in his carriage, but on horseback, in 
order not to attract any attention, and he was received, not at 
the castle, but in a very solitary spot, at the highest point in 
the private park, in a kiosk which crowned that fairy garden. 
It was at the end of May. 

Mirabeau was then very evidently suffering from the malady 
that brought him to his grave. I do not allude to his excesses 
and prodigious fatigues. No, Mirabeau died 5f nothing but the 
hatred entertained towards him by the people. First adored 
and then execrated ! To have had his prodigious triumph in 
Provence, where he felt himself pressed upon the bosom of his 
native land; next, in May, 1790, the people in the Tuileries 
demanding him that they might hang him ! Himself facing 
the storm, without being sustained by a good conscience, laying 
his hand upon his breast and feeling there only the money 
received in the morning from the Court I All this, anger, 
shame, uncertain hope, were*boiling in confusion in his troubled 
soul. With a dull, leaden, unhealthy complexion, sore red 
eyes, sunken cheeks, and symptoms of an unwieldy and un¬ 
wholesome obesity, such appeared the violent Mirabeau, as 
he slowly wended his way on horseback through the avenue of 
Saint Cloud, injured and wounded, but not overthrown. 

And how much also is that queen changed, who is waiting 
in her pavilion. Her thirty-five years begin to appear, that 
affecting age which Van-Dyck so often delighted to paint. Add, 
moreover, those delicate and faint purple hues which betoken 
profound grief—a malady, a deep-seated and incurable malady 
—of the heart and of the body. It is evidently an incessant 
internal struggle. Her carriage is haughty, and her eyes are 
dry ; yet they show but too plainly that every night is passed 
in tears. Her natural dignity, and that of her courage and 
misfortune which constitute another royalty, forbid any kind of 
distrust. And much does he need to believe in her who now 
devotes himself to her service. 

She was surprised to see that this man sodetested and decried, 
this fatal man tlie first organ of the Revolution, this monster, in 
short, was still a man; that he possessed a peculiar charming 
delicacy, which the energy of his character would seem to ex¬ 
clude. According to every appearance, their conversation was 
vague and by no means conclusive. The queen had her own 
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intentions, which she kept to herself, and Mirabeau his, whicli he 
took no pains to conceal,—to save at the same time the king 
and liberty. How were they to understand each other ? At 
the close of the interview, Mirabeau addressing himself to the 
woman as ifiuch as to the queen by a gallantry at once respect¬ 
ful and bold : “ Madam,” said he, “ when your august mother 
admitted one of her subjects to the honour of her presence, she 
never dismissed •him without allowing him to kiss her hand.” 
The queen held forth her hand. Mirabeau bowed ; then, rais¬ 
ing his head, he exclaimed in a tone of sincerity and pride. 
** Madam, the monarchy is saved !” 

He withdrew, affected, delighted,—and deceived! The 
queen wrote to her agent in Germany, M. de Flachslanden, 
that they were making use of Mirabeau, but that there was 
nothing serious in their connection with him. 

At the time he had just gained, at the price of his popularity, 
and nearly of his life, that dangerous decree which in reality 
restored to the king the right of making peace and war, the 
king was causing a search to be made in the archives of the 
parliament for the ancient forms of protestation against the 
States-General, wishing to make a secret one against all the 
decrees of the Assembly (May 23rd).^' 

Thank heaven the. salvation of France did not depend on 
that great yet credulous man and that deceitful court. A decree 
restores the sword to the king ; but that sword is broken. 

The soldier becomes again one of the people, and mingles 
and fraternises with the people. 

M. de Bouille informs us in his Memoirs that he left nothing 
untried to set the soldiery and the people in opposition, and 
inspire the military with hatred and contempt for the citizens. 

The officers had eagerly seized an opportunity of raising this 
hatred still higher, even to the National Assembly, and of 
calumniating its conduct towards the soldiery. One of the 
stanchest patriots, Dubois de Craned, had expounded to the 
Assembly the lamentable composition of the army, recruited for 

* The king sent thither the keeper of the seals himljelf, who, during the 
emigration, revealed the fact to Montgaillard. As to the queen's letter to 
Flachslanden, the original still exists in a particular collection, and has been 
read, not by me, but by a very careful learned person, worthy of confidence, 
employed in the archives. 
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the most part with vagabonds; and thence deduced the necessity 
of a new organisation whicli would make the army what it has 
been, the flower of Franco, Now it was this language, so well 
intentioned towards the military,—this attempt to reform and 
rehabilitate the army, that they abused. The •officers went 
about saying and repeating everywhere to the soldiers that the 
Assembly had insulted them. This gave great hope to the 
Court ; for it expected to be thus able to regain possession of the 
army. These significant words were written to the commandant 
of Lille from the office of the ministry ; “ Every day we are 
gaining ground a little. Only just forget us and reckon us as 
nothing, and soon we shall he everything ” (December 8th, 
January 3rd). 

Vain hope ! Was it possible to believe that the soldier would 
long remain blind, that he would see without emotion that 
intoxicating spectacle of the fraternity of France, that, at a 
moment when his native land was found again, he alone would 
obstinately remain outside his home, and that the barracks and 
the camp would be like an isle separated from the rest of the 
world ? 

It is doubtless alarming to see the army deliberating, distin¬ 
guishing, and choosing in its obedience. Yet, in this case, how 
could it be otherwise ? If the soldier were blindly obedient to 
authority, he disobeyed that supreme authority whence all 
others proceed ; if docile to his officers, he found himself infal¬ 
libly a rebel to the commander of his commanders,—the Law. 
Neither was he at liberty to abstain and remain neuter ; the 
counter-revolution had no intention to do so ; it commanded 
him to fire on the Revolution,—on France,—on the people,— 
on his father and his brother, who were holding forth their arma 
to embrace him. 

The officers appeared to him what they were, the enemy,— 
a nation apart, becoming more and more of another race and a 
different nature. As inveterate hardened sinners bury them¬ 
selves still deeper in sin on the approach of death, so the old 
system towards its close was more cruel and unjust. The 
upper grades w^re no longer given to any but the young men 
of the Court, to youthful proteges of noble ladies ; Montbarry, 
the minister, has himself related the violent and shameful scene 
petween himself a id the queen in favour of a youug colonel. 
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The least important grades, still accessible under Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., were, in the reign of Louis XVI., given only 
to those who were able to prove four degrees of nobility. 
Fabert, Catinat, and Chevert, would have been unable to attain 
the rank of keutenant. 

I have said what was the budget for war (in 1784): forty- 
six millions for the officer, and forty-four for the soldier. Why 
say soldier ? Bdggar would be the proper term. The pay, 
comparatively high in the seventeenth century, is reduced to 
nothing under Louis XV. It is true that under Louis XVI. 
another pay was added, settled with the cudgel. This was to 
imitate the famous discipline of Prussia; and was supposed to 
contain the whole secret of the victories of Frederick the 
Great: man driven like a machine, and punished like a child. 
This is most assuredly the worst of all systems, thus uniting 
opposite evils,—a system at the same time mechanical and 
non-mechanical; on one hand fatally harsh, and on the other 
violently ai bitrary. 

The officers sovereignly despised the soldier, the citizeti, and 
every kind of man ; and took no pains to conceal this contempt. 
Yet, wherefore ? What was their great merit ? Only one, 
they were good swordsmen. That respectable prejudice which 
sets the life of a brave man at the discretion of the skilful con¬ 
stituted for the latter a kind of tyranny. They even tried this 
sort of intimidation on the Assembly ; in the chamber of the 
nobility, certain members fought duels to prevent others from 
uniting with the Third-Estate. Labourdonnaie, Noailles, 
Castries, Cazal^s, challenged Barnave and Lameth. Some of 
them addressed gross insults to Mirabeau, in the hope of 
getting rid of him ; but he was immutable. Would to heaven 
that the greatest seaman of that time, Suffren, had been 
equally impassible ! According to a tradition which is but too 
probable, a young coxcomb of noble birth had the culpable 
insolence to call out that heroic man, whose sacred life belonged 
only to France : and he, already in years, was simple enough 
to accept, and received his death wound. The young man 
having friends at court, the affair was hu^ed up. Who 
rejoiced ? England ; for so lucky a stroke of the sword she 
would have given millions. 

The people have never had the wit to understand this point of 
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aonour. Men like Belzunce and Patrice, who defied every¬ 
body, laboured in vain. The sword of the emigration broke 
like glass under the sabre of the Republic. 

If our land officers, who had done nothing, were nevertheless 
so insolent, good heavens! what were our officers of the navy ! 
Ever since their late successes (which, after all, were only 
brilliant single fights of one vessel with another), they could 
no longer contain themselves ; their pride had fretted into 
ferocity. One of them having been so remiss as to keep com¬ 
pany with an old friend, then a land officer, they forced him to 
fight a duel with him, to wash out the crime ; and, horrible to 
relate, he killed him ! 

Acton, a naval officer, was as if King of Naples ; the Vau- 
dreuils surrounded the queen and the Count d’Artois with their 
violent counsels ; other naval officers, the Bonchamps and 
Marignis, as soon as France had to face the whole of Europe, 
stabbed her behind with the poignard of La Vendee. 

The first blow to their pride was given by Toulon. There 
commanded the very brave, but very insolent and hard-hearted 
Albert de Rioms, one of our best captains. He had thought he 
could lead both towns, the Araenal and Toulon, in precisely 
the same manner, like a crew of galley-slaves, with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails, protecting the black cockade, and punishing the tri¬ 
colour. He trusted to an agreement which his naval officera 
had made with those of the land, against the national guard. 
When the latter came to make their complaints, headed by the 
magistrates, he gave them the reception that he would have 
given to the galley-slaves in the Arsenal. Then a furious mul¬ 
titude besieged the commandant’s hotel. He ordered the 
soldiers to fire, but nobody obeyed. At last, he was obliged 
to entreat the magistrates of the town to grant him their assist¬ 
ance. The national guard, whom he had insulted, had great 
difficulty in defending him ; and were only able to save him by 
putting him in his own prison (November, December, 1789). 

At Lille, an attempt was made in the same manner to bring 
the troops and the national guards to blows, and even to arm one 
regiment against ahother. Livarot, the commandant (as ap¬ 
pears in his unpublished letters), urged them on by speaking to 
them of the pretended insult offered them by Dubois de Craned 
in tlie ^ational Assembly. The Assembly replied only by 
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measures to improve the condition of tlie soldiery, testifying at 
least some interest for them, as far as it could, by the augmen¬ 
tation of a few deniers added to their pay. What encouraged 
them much more, was to see that, at Paris, M. de Lafayette 
h.ad promoted all the subaltern officers to the superior grades. 
Thus the insurmountable barrier was at length destroyed. 

Poor soldiers^of the ancient system, who had so long suffered 
beyond all hope and in silence ! . . Without being the wonder¬ 
ful soldiers of the Republic and the empire, they were not 
Unworthy of having also at last their day of liberty. All I 
read of them in our old chronicles, astonishes me with their 
patience, and affects me with the kindness of their hearts. I 
beheld them, at La Rochelle, entering the famished city and 
giving their bread to the inhabitants. Their tyrants, their 
officers, who shut them out from every career, found in them 
only docility, respect, kindness, and benevolence. In some 
skirmish or other under Louis XV., an officer fourteen years of 
ago, who had but just arrived from Versailles, was unable to 
march any further: ‘‘Pass him on to me,” said a gigantic 
grenadier, “ I will put him on my back; in case of a bullet, I 
will receive it for the child.” 

It was inevitable that there should be at length a day for 
justice, equality, and nature ; happy were they who lived long 
enough to behold it: it was indeed a day of happiness for all. 
What joy for Brittany to find again the pilot of Buguay-Trouin, 
nearly a hundred years of age, still in his humble profession ; 
he whose calm and resolute hand had steered the conqueror to 
battle. Jean Robin, of the Isle of Batz, was recognised at the 
elections, and with one accord placed by the side of the 
president. Peo|)le blushed for France for so long a period of 
injustice, and wished, in the person of this venerable man, to 
honour so many heroic generations unworthily slighted and 
trampled upon, during their lives, by the insolence of those who 
profited by their services, and then, alas ! condemned them to 
oblivion 
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I^egcnd of the Martyr King.—Scandal created by opening the Convents.— 
The Clergy excite the Ignorant Masses.—The Agent of the Clergy wishes 
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declare Catholicism the National Religion, April 12tb, 1790. 

It was too evident that the soldier was not to be armed against 
the people ; therefore, it became necessary to find a way of 
arming the people against themselves,—against a revolution 
made entirely on their account. 

To the spirit of confederation and union, to the new revolu¬ 
tionary faith, nothing could be opposed but the ancient faith, if 
it still existed. 

In default of the old fanaticism, either extinct, or at least 
profoundly torpid, the clergy had a hold that has seldom failed 
them, the easy good-nature of the people, their blind sensibility, 
their credulity towards those whom they love, their inveterate 
respect for the priest and the king—the king, that ancient 
worship, that mystic personage, a compound of the two 
characters of the priest and the magistrate, with a gleam of 
the grace of God ! 

There the people had even addressed their prayers and their 
groafts ; and well do we know with what success,—what a sad 
return. In vain did royalty trample them under foot and crush 
them, like a merciless machine ; they still loved it as a person. 

Nothing was easier to the priests than to make Louis XVI. 
appear in the ligly; of a saint or a martyr, Ilis sanctified, 
paternal, and heavy-looking countenance (uniting the character¬ 
istic features of the houses of Saxony and Bourbon) was that 
of a cathedral saint, ready made for a church-porch. His 
short-sighted air, and his indecision and insignificance, 
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invested him precisely with that vague mystery so very favour¬ 
able for every legend. 

This was an admirable, pathetic text, well calculated to 
affect the hearts of men. He had loved the people, desired 
their welfare, and yet he was punished by them. Ungrateful 
madmen had dared to raise their hand against that excellent 
father, against^God’s anointed! The good king, the noble 
queen, the saint-like princess Elizabeth, and the poor little 
dauphin, were captives in that horrid Paris! How many 
tears flowed at such a narration; how many prayers, vows, 
and masses to heaven for their deliverance I What female 
heart was not bursting when, on leaving the church, the priest 
whispered: “ Pray for the poor king ! ” Pray also for 
France,—is what they ought to have said; pray for a poor 
people, betrayed and delivered up to foreigners. 

Another text, no less powerful for exciting civil war, was 
the opening of the convents, the order for making an inventory 
of the ecclesiastical possessions, and the reduction of the 
religious houses. This reduction was nevertheless conducted 
with the kindest solicitude. In every department, one house 
at least was reserved for every order, whither those who wished 
to remain might always retire!'* Whoever was willing to come 
out, came out and received a pension. All this was moderate, 
and by no means violent. The municipalities, very kindly 
disposed at that period, showed but too much indulgence in the 
execution of their orders. They often connived, and scarcely 
took an inventory, frequently noting only half the objects, and 
half the real value. No matter ! Nothing was left untried to 
render their task both difficult and dangerous. The day of the 
inventory, the accursed day on which laymen were to invade 
the sacred cloisters, was clamorously noised abroad. To 
arrive even at the gate, the municipal magistrates were first 
obliged, at the peril of their lives, to pass through a collected 
mob, amid the screams of women, and the threats of sturdy 
beggars fed by the monasteries. The gentle lambs of the 
Lord, opposed tof the representatives of the law, forced to 
execute the law, refusals, delays, and resistance enough, to 
cause them to be tom in pieces. 

All that was prepared with much skill and remarkable 
address. If it were possible to give a complete history of it, 
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with all its particulars, we should be very much eiliiied on a 
curious subject of transcendental philosophy ; how, at a period 
of indifference and incredulity, politicians can make and 
rekindle fftnaticism ? A grand chapter this would be to add to 
the book imagined by a philosopher,—“ The Mechanism of 
Enthusiasm.** 

The clergy were devoid of faith ; but they found for instru¬ 
ments persons who still possessed it, people of conviction, pious 
souls, ardent visionaries with poetical and whimsical imagina¬ 
tions, which are ever to be found, especially in Brittany. A 
lady," named Madame de Pont-Leves, the wife of a naval 
officer, published a fervent mystical little volume, called “ The 
Compassion of the Virgin for France,** a female composition 
well adapted to females, calculated to excite their imagination, 
and turn their brains. 

The clergy had, moreover, another very easy means of acting 
on those poor populations ignorant of the French language. 
They allowed them to remain ignorant of the suppression of the 
tithes and collections, said not a word about the successive^ 
abolition of the indirect taxes, and plunged them in despair, by 
pointing out to them the burden of taxation which oppressed 
the land, and informing them that they were presently to be 
deprived of one-third of their goods and cattle. 

The south offered other elements of anarchy no less favour¬ 
able ; men of feverish passion, active, fervent, and political, 
whose minds, full of intrigue and cunning, were well calculated 
not only to create a revolt, but to organise, regulate, and direct 
an insurrection. 

The real secret of resistance, the only way that gave any 
serious chance to the counter-revolution, the idea of the future 
Vendee, was first reduced to a formula at Nimes ; Against the 
Revolution, no result is possible without a religious war. In 
other words : Against faith, no other power but faith. 

Terrible means, that make us shudder when we remember— 
when we see the ruins and deserts made by ancient fanaticism. 
What would have happened, if all the South and the West, all 
France, had become a Vendee ? 

But the counter-revolution had no other chance. To the 
genius of fraternity only one could bo opposed, that of the 
St« Bartholomew massacre. 
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Such wa8, in general terms, the thesis which, as early as 
'January, 1790, was supported at Turin, before the general 
council of the emigration, by the fervent envoy of Nimes, a man 
sprung from the people, and possessed of little merit, but obsti¬ 
nate and intrepid, who saw his way clearly and frankly stated 
the question. 

The man who, by special grace, was thus admitted to speak 
before princes^ and lords, Charles Froment, for such was his 
name, the son of a man accused of forgery (afterwards 
acquitted), was himself nothing more than a petty collector for 
the clergy and their factotum. After being a revolutionist at 
first, he had perceived that at Nimes there was more business 
to be done on the opposite side. He had at once found himself 
the leader of the Catholic populace, whom he let loose on the 
Protestants. He himself was much less fanatical than factious, 
a man fit for the period of the Gibelins. But he saw very 
plainly that the true power was the people,—an appeal to the 
faith of the multitude. 

Froment was graciously received and listened to, but little 
understood. They gave him some money, and the hope that 
the commandant of Montpellier would furnish him with arms. 
Moreover, they were so little aware how very useful he might 
be, that subsequently, when he emigrated, he did nut even 
obtain from the princes permission to join the Spaniards and 
put them in communication with his former friends. 

“ What ruined Louis XVI.,** says Froment in his pamphlets, 
** was his having philosophers for ministers.’* He might have 
extended this still further, with no less reason. What rendered 
the counter-revolution generally powerless, was that it possessed 
within itself, at different degrees, but still it possessed at 
heart, the philosophy of the age, that is to say, the Revolution 
itself. 

I have said, in my Introduction, that everybody, even the 
queen,4he Count d’Artois, and the nobility, was, at that time, 
though in a different degree, under the influence of the new 
spirit. 

The language of ancient fanaticism wds for them a dead 
letter. To rekindle it in the masses was for such minds nn 
operation quite incomprehensible. The idea of exciting the 
people to rebel, even in their favour, gave them alarm. BesidoSt 
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to restore power to the priests, was a thing quite contrary to 
the ideas of the nobility; they had ever been waiting and 
hoping for the spoils of the clergy. The interests of these two 
orders were adverse and hostile. The Revolution, which seemed 
likely to bring them together, had caused a wider separation. 
Nobles who were proprietors, in certain provinces, in Languedoc 
for instance, gained by the suppression of church tithes more 
than they lost by their feudal rights. * 

In the debate on the monastic vows (February), not one 
noble sided with the clergy. They alone defended the old 
tyrannical system of irrevocable vows. The nobles voted with 
their usual adversaries for the abolition of vows, the opening of 
the monasteries, and the liberty of the monks and nuns. 

The clergy take their revenge. When the question is to 
abolish the feudal rights, the nobility cry out, in their turn, 
about violence, atrocity, <fec. The clergy, or at least the ma¬ 
jority of the clergy, let the nobility cry on, vote against them, 
and help to ruin them. 

The advisers of the Count d’Artois, M, de Calonne and 
others, and the queen’s Austrian advisers, were certainly, like 
the party of the nobility in general, very favourable to the 
spoliation of the clergy, provided it was performed by therti- 
selves. But rather than employ ancient fanaticism as n 
weapon, they much preferred making an appeal to foreigners. 
On this head they had no repugnance. The queen beheld in 
the foreigners her near relations; and the nobility had 
throughout Europe connexions of kindred, caste, and common 
culture, which rendered them very philosophical on tlie subject 
of the vulgar prejudices of nationality. What Frenchman was 
more a Frenchman than the general of Austria, the charming 
Prince de Ligne 1 And did not French philosophy reign 
triumphant at Berlin ? As for England, for our most en¬ 
lightened nobles, she was precisely the ideal, the classic land 
of liberty. In their opinion there were but two nations in 
Europe,—the polite and the impolite. Why should they not have 
called the former to France, to reduce the others to reason ? 

So, we have Here three counter-revolutions in operation 
without being able to act in concert. 

Ist. The queen and the ambassador of Austria, her chief 
adviseri are waiting till Austria, rid of her Belgian affair, and 
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securing the alliance of Europe, shall be able to threaten 
France, aud subdue her (if necessary) by physical force. 

2nd. The emigration party, the Count d’Artois, and tho 
brilliant chevaliers of the (Eil-de Bceuf, who, tired to death of 
Turin and'wanting to return to their mistresses and aetiesses, 
would like the foreign powers to act at once, and open for them 
a road to France, cost what it would; in 1790 they were already 
wishing for 1815. 

3rd. The clergy are still less inclined to wait. Sequestrated 
by the Assembly, and gradually turned out of house and home, 
they would like at once to arm their numerous clients, the pea¬ 
sants and farmers ;—at once, for to-morrow perhaps they would 
all grow lukewarm. How would it be if the peasant should 
think of purchasing the ecclesiastical lands ? Why then the 
Revolution would have conquered irrevocably. 

We have seen them in October firing before the word was 
given. In February, there was a new explosion even in the 
Assembly. It was the time when the agent of Nimes, on his 
return from Turin, was scouring the country, organising 
Catholic societies, and thoroughly agitating the South. 

In the midst of the debate on the inviolability of vows, a 
member of the Assembly invoked the rights of nature, and re¬ 
pelled as a crime of ancient barbarity this surprising of man's 
will,^ which, on a word that has escaped his lips oi been extorted 
from him, binds him and bunes him alive for ever. Thereupon 
loud shouts of “ Blasphemy! blasphemy I He has blasphemed!” 
The Bishop of Nancy rushes to the tribune : “ Do you acknow¬ 
ledge,” cried he, “that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Religion, is the religion of the nation The Assembly per¬ 
ceived the blow, and avoided it. The answer was, that the 
question of the suppression of the convents was especially one 
of finances; that there was nobody who did not believe but 
that the Catholic religion was the national religion ; and that 
to sanction it by a decree would be to compromise it. 

This happened on the 13th of February. On the 18th, they 
issued a libel, diffused in Normandy, wherein the Assembly 
was devoted to the hatred of the people, as Assassinating at the 
same time religion and royalty. Easter was then approaching ; 
the opportunity was not lost: they sold and distributed about 
the churches, a terrible pamphlet,—“The Passion of Louis X VI. ” 
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To this legend the Assembly was able to oppose another, of 
equal interest, which was, that Louis XVI., who, on the 4th 
of February, had sworn fidelity to the constitution, still kept a 
permanent agent with his brother, amid the mortal enemies of 
the constitution ; that Turin, Treves, and Paris, were like the 
same court, kept and paid by the king. 

At Treves was his military establishment,^paid and main¬ 
tained by him, with his grand and private stables, under 
Prince de Lambesc * Artois, Coiide, Lanibesc, and all the 
emigrants were paid enormous pensions. And yet alimentary 
pensions of widows and other unfortunates of two, three, or 
four hundred francs were indefinitely postponed. 

The king was paying the emigrants in defiance of a decree 
by which the Assembly had, for the hast two months, attempted 
to withhold this money which was thus passing over to the 
enemy ; and this decree he had precisely forgotten to sanction. 
The irritation increased, when Camus, the severe reporter of the 
financial committee, declared he could not discover the appli¬ 
cation of a sum of sixty millions of francs. The Assembly 
enacted that, for every decree presented for royal sanction, the 
keeper of the seals should render an account within eight days 
of the royal sanction or refusal. 

Great was the outcry and lamentation on this outrageous 
exaction against the royal will. Camus replied by printing 
the too celebrated “ Red Book,” (April 1,) which the king had 
given up in the hope that it would remain a secret between 
him and the committee. This impure book, defiled at every 
page with the sliameful corruption of the aristocracy, and the 
criminal weaknesses of royalty, showed whether people had been 
wroiig in shutting up the filthy channel through which the 
substance of France was flowing away. A glorious book, in 
spite of aU that! For it plunged the Revolution into the hearts 
of men. 

• Everything was carried on exactly as at Versailles ; it was a ministry that 
the king kept publicly abroad. Whatever was done at Paris was regulated at 
Treves. The account| of expenses and other unpublished papci-s, show 
Lambesc signing the accounts, executing petitions sent from Paris, ap|K>inting 
employes for Paris, pages for the Tuilcries, &c. Uniforms for the body-guards 
were made in France to be sent to Treves; and horses were brought over 
from England for the officers at that place. The king entreats Lambefe to be 
Vi good as to employ at least French horses. 
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“ Oh! how rightly we have acted ! ” was tlie general 
cry ; and how far people were, even in their most violent 
accusations, from suspecting the reality! At the same time, 
the faith giew stronger tluvt this monstrous old system of 
tilings, contrary to nature and God, could never return. The 
Revolution, on beholding the hideous face of her adversary, 
unveiled and unmasked, felt strong, living, and eternal. Yes, 
whatever may^liave been tlie obstacles, delays, and villainies, 
she lives and will live for ever! 

A proof of this strong faith is that in the universal distress, 
and during more than one insurrection against indirect taxation, 
direct taxes were punctually and religiously paid. 

Ecclesiastical estates are set up for sale to the value of four 
hundred millions of francs ; the city of Paris alone purchases 
the value of half, and all the municipalities follow this 
example. 

This method was very good. Few individuals would have 
wished themselves to have expropriated the clergy; the munici¬ 
palities alone were able to undertake this painful operation. 
They were to purchase, and then sell again. There was much 
hesitation, especially among the peasantry ; for this reason, 
the cities were to give them the example in purchasing and 
selling again, first the ecclesiastical houses ; after which would 
come the sale of the lands. 

All those properties served as mortgage for the paper- 
money created by the Assembly, To each note a lot was 
assigned and affected ; and these notes were called assignats. 
Every piece of paper was property,—a portion of land ; and 
had nothing in coniiuon with those forged notes of the Regency, 
founded on the Mississippi, on distant and future possessions. 

Here the pledge was tangible. To this guarantee, add 
that of the municipalities that had purchased of the State and 
were selling again. Being divided among so many hands, 
those lots of paper-money once given out and circulated, were 
about to engage the whole nation in this great operation. 
Everybody would have a part of this money, and thus both 
friends and enemies would be equally interested in the safety 
of the Revolution. 

Nevertheless, the remembrance of Law, and the traditions of 
so many families ruined by his system, were no slight obstacle. 
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Prance was far less accustomed than England or Holland to 
behold real values circulating in the form of paper. It was 
necessary for a whole nation to rise superior to their every-day 
habits ; it was an act of spiritualism, of revolutionary faith, 
that the Assembly demanded. 

The clergy were terrified on seeing that their spoils would 
thus bo in the hands of the whole people ; afor after having 
been reduced to impalpable powder, it was very unlikely that 
they should ever come again into their possession. They 
endeavoured at first to liken these solid assignats, each of 
which was land, to the Mississippi rubbish : “ I had thought,” 
said the Archbishop of Aix in a perfidious manner, “ that you 
bad really renounced the idea of bankruptcy.” The answer 
to this was too easy. Then, they had recourse to another 
argument. All this,” said they, “ is got up by the Paris 
bankers : the provinces will not accept it.” Then, they were 
shown addresses from the provinces demanding a speedy 
creation of assignats. 

They had expected at least to gain time, and in the interval to 
remain in possession, ever waiting and watching to seize some 
good opportunity. But even this hope was taken from them : 
“What confidence,” said Prieur, “will people have in the 
mortgage that founds the assignats, if the mortgaged estates 
are not really in our hands ? ” This tended to dispossess 
and dislodge the clergy immediately, and to put all the property 
into the hands of the municipalities and districts. 

In vain did the Assembly offer them an enormous salary of 
a hundred millions : they were inconsolable. 

The Arcbbi.shop of Aix in a whining discourse, full of childish 
and unconnected lamentations, inquired whether they would 
really be so cruel as to ruin the poor, by depriving the clergy 
of what was given for the poor. He ventured this paradox 
that a bankruptcy would infallibly follow the operation intended 
to prevent the bankruptcy ; and he accused the Assembly 
of having meddled with spiritual things by declaring vows 
invalid, &c. • 

Lastly, he went so far as to offer, in the name of the clergy, 
a loan of fom* hundred millions, mortgaged upon their estates. 

Whereupon Theuret replied with his Norman impassibility : 
“ An offer is made in the name of a body no longer existing.*' 

u B 2 
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And again: “ When the religion sent you into the world, did 
it say to you : go, prosper, and acquire ? * * 

There was then in the Assembly a good-natured simple Car¬ 
thusian friar, named Dom Gerles, a well-meaning short-sighted 
man,—a warm patriot, but no less a good Catholic. He believed 
(or very probably he allowed himself to be persuaded by some 
cunning ecclesij^tic) that what gave so much uneasiness to the 
prelates, was solely the spiritual danger, the fear lest the civil 
power should meddle with the altar. “ Nothing is more simple,” 
said he ; “in order to reply to persons who say that the 
Assembly wishes to have no religion, or that it is willing to 
admit every religion in France, it has only to decree : “ That 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Homan religion, is and shall ever 
be the religion of the nation, and that its worship is the only 
one authorised (April 12,1790). 

Charles de Lameth expected to escape the difficulty, as on 
the l3th of February, by saying that the Assembly, which, in 
its decrees, followed the spirit of the Gospel, had no need to 
justify itself in this manner. 

But the word was not allowed to drop. TheBishop of Clermont 
bitterly rejoined, and pretended to be astonished that, when 
there was a question of doing homage to the religion, people 
should deliberate instead of replying by a hearty acclamation. 

• All the right side of the Assembly arose, and gave a cheer. 

In the evening they assembled at the Capucins, and—to bo 
provided incase the Assembly should not declare Catholicism the 
national religion—prepared a violent protest to be carried 
in solemn procession to the king, and published to a vast 
number of copies throughout France, in order to make the 
people well understand that the National Assembly desired to 
have no kind of religion. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE—SUCCESS OP .T^fe COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION, (MAY, 1790.) 

Ci>ntinuation.—The Assembly eludes the question.—The King dares tot 
receive the Protest of the Clergy (April.) — Religious Outbreak in 
the South (May.)—The South ever inflammable.—Ancient Religious 
Persecutions; Avignon and Toulon.—Fanaticism, grown lukewarm, 
skilfully rekindled. The Protestants still excluded from Civil and 
Military functions.—Unanimity of these two forms of Worship in 1789. 
—The Clergy rekindle Fanaticism, and organise a resistance at Nimes 
(1790.)—They awaken Social Jealousies.—Terror of the Protestants.— 
Outbreak at Toulouse, at Niines (April.)—Connivance of the Munici¬ 
palities.—Massacre at Montauban (May 10th.)—Triumph of the Counter- 
Revolution in the South. 

TriE motion made by that plain man had wonderfully changed 
tlie aspect of affairs. From a period of ’debate, the revolution 
appeared suddenly transported into an age of terror. 

The Assembly had to contend with terror of two kinds. The 
clergy had a silent formidable argument, well understood ; they 
exhibited to the Aesemhly a Medusa, civil war, the imminent 
insurrection of the west and the south, the probable resurrection 
of the old wars of religion. And the Assembly felt within 
itself the immense irresistible force of a revolution let loose, 
that was to overthrow everything,—a revolution which had for 
its principal organ the riots of Paris, thundering at its doors, 
and often drowning the voices of the deputies. 

In this affair, the clergy had the advantage of position ; 
first, because they seemed to be in personal danger ; that very 
danger sanctified them: many an unbelieving, licentious, 
intriguing prelate suddenly found himself, under favour of the 
riots, exalted to the glory of martyrdom—a martyrdom never¬ 
theless impossiblet owing to the infinite precautions taken by 
Lafayette, then so strong and popular, at the zenith of his 
glory,—the real king of Paris. 

The clergy had moreover in their favour the advantage of a 
clear position, and the outward appearances of faith. Hitherto 
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interrogated and placed at the bar by the spirit of the age, It 
is now their turn to question, and they boldly demand “ Are 
you Catholics? ** The Assembly replies timidly, in a disguised 
equivocal tsoiie, that it cannot answer, that it respects reli¬ 
gion too much to malvc any answer, that, by paying such a 
religion, it has given sufficient proof, <fec. 

Mirabeau sait^ hypocritically: “ Must we decree that the sun 
shines ?” and anotlier ; “ I believe the Catholic religion to be 
the only true one ; I respect it infinitely. It is said the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. Are we then to confirm such 
language by some miserable decree ? <fec. <fcc. 

But d’Espremesnil tore away this mask of hypocrisy by his 
energetical languageYes,** said he. ‘‘When the Jews 
crucified Jesus Christ, they said, ‘ Hail, king of the Jews ! **’ 

Nobody replied to this terrible attack. Mirabeau remained 
silent, and crouched, like a lion about to make a spring. Then 
seizing the opportunity afforded by a deputy who was quoting, 
in favour of intolerance, some treaty or other made by Louis 
XIV. ; “ And how,” cried he, “ should not every kind of into¬ 
lerance have been consecrated in a reign signalised by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. If you appeal to history, 
forget not that hence, from this very tribune, I behold the 
window whence a king, armed against his people by an ex¬ 
ecrable faction, that disguised personal interest under the 
cloak of religion, fired bis arquebuss, and gave the signal for 
the “ Saint Bartholomew! *’ 

And, with his gesture and finger, he pointed to the window, 
which from that place it was impossible to perceive ; but he 
mentally saw it, and everybody saw it. 

The blow struck home. What the orator had said revealed 
precisely what the clergy wanted to do. Their plan was to 
carry to the king a violent protestation which would have 
armed believers, and to put the arquebuss into the king’s 
hands, to fire the first shot. 

Louis XVI. was not a Charles IX.; hut, being very sincerely 
convinced of the right of the clergy, he woifid have accepted 
the peril for what he considered the safety of religion. How¬ 
ever, three things prevented him: his natural indecision, the 
timidity of his ministry, and, lastly, more than all the rest, 
his fears for tlie life of the queen,—the terror of the 6th of 
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October daily renewed, that violent menacing crowd beneath 
his windows, that ocean-multitude beating against his walls. 
At every resistance the queen seemed in peril. Moreover, she 
herself had other views and different hopes, far removed from 
the clergy. 

An answer was returned, in the name of the king, that if 
the protest were brought to the Tuilerics, it would not bo 
received. 

We have seen how the king, in February, had discouraged 
Bouilld, the officers, and the nobility. In April, his refusal to 
support the clergy would deprive them of courage if they could 
ever lose it when the question concerns tlK‘ir wealth. Maury 
said in a rage that people should know in France whose hands 
contained royalty. 

It now remained to act without the king. Were they to act 
with the nobility ? And yet the clergy could not rely much 
even on their assistance. They still had the monopoly of all 
the grades ; but, not being sure of the soldiers, thgy were 
afraid of an outbreak and were less impatient and less warlike 
than the priests. Froment, the agent of tlie clergy at Nimes, 
although he had obtained an order from the Count d'Artois, 
was unable to persuade the commandant of the province to 
allow him to make use of the arsenal, and vet the business 
was urgent. The great confederations of the Rhone had 
intoxicated the whole country, and that of Orange in April had 
completed the general enthusiasm. Avignon no longer remem¬ 
bered that it belotiged to the pope, but sent to Orange, with 
all the French towns. Had tlicy waited a moment longer, it 
would have escaped them. If the chief towns of aristocracy 
and fanaticism, like Avignon and Arles, with which the clergy 
were ever threatening, themselves became revolutionary, the 
counter-revolution, held moreover in close quarters by Marseilles 
and Bordeaux, had no longer any hope. The explosion must 
take place now or never. 

We should not at all understand the eruptions of these old 
volcanoes of the iSouth, if we did not previously examine that 
over burning soil. The infernal flames of the stakes which 
were there kindled so many times, those contagious sulphurous 
flames seem to have gained the very soil, so tlint unknown 
conflagrations are there ever undcnninir.g the land. It is like 
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those burning coal-pits in the Aveyron, t,he h**© is not at the 
surface; but, if you plunge a cane into that yellow turf, it 
smokes, takes fire, and reveals the hell that is dormant at 
your feet. , 

May animosity ever decline !—But it is necessary that 
reminiscences should remain, that so many woes and sufferings 
be never lost fof the experience of men. It is necessary that 
the first and most sacred of our liberties, religious freedom, 
go to strengthen itself and revive at the sight of the horrible 
ruins left by fanaticism. 

The very stones speak in default of men. Two monuments 
especially deserve to be the objects of a frequent pilgrimage,— 
two opposite yet instructive monuments,—the one infamous, 
the other sacred. 

The infamous one is the palace of Avignon, that Babel of 
the popes, that Sodom of legates, that Gomorrah of cardinals ; 
a monstrous palace covering the whole brow of a mountain with 
its obscene towers, the scene of lust and torture, where priests 
showed ^0 kings that, in comparison to them, they were mere 
novices in the abominable arts of sensuality. The originality 
of the construction is that the places of torture not being 
far removed from the luxurious alcoves, ball rooms, and fes¬ 
tive halls, they might very easily have heard,. amid the 
singing in the courts of lore, the shrieks and groans of the 
tortured, and the breaking and cracking of their bones. Priestly 
]>rudence had provided against this by a scientific arrangement 
of the vaults, proper to absorb every kind of noise. The superb 
pyramidal hall where the flaming piles were erected (imagine 
the interior of a cone of sixty feet) testifies a frightful know¬ 
ledge of acoustics ; only here and there a few traces of oily 
soot still call to mind the burning of flesh.* 

The other place, both holy and sacred, is the Bagno (for 
galley-slaves) at Toulon, the Calvary of religious liberty, the 
place where the confessors of the faith, the heroes of charity, 
died a lingering death beneath the lash. 

Be it remembered that several of these martyrs, condemned 
to the galleys for life, were not Protestants, but men accused 
of having allowed Protestants to escape ! 

* Tbit pyramidal hall for burning victims, must not be confounded with the 
Tour de la Glaci^re^ of whicii 1 shall speak bcrcaficr 
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Some were sold dicing the reign of Louis XV, For a fair 
price (120^.), a galfey-slave might be purchased. M. de 
Choiseul, to pay his court to Voltaire, gave him one as a 
free gift. 

This horrible code, which our Reign of Terror copied without 
over being able to equal it, armed children against their fathers, 
gave them their property beforehand, so thmt the son was 
interested in keeping his father at Toulon. 

What is more curious than to witness the Church, ih6 
groaning dove^ groaning in 1682, when little children had just 
been carried away from their heretical mothers—groaning to 
deliver them ? No ; for the king to find laws more efficacious 
and severe Yet how could any ever be found more severe 
than these ? 

At every assembly of the clergy, the dove continues to groan. 
Nay, even under Louis XVL, when they allowed the spirit of 
the time to extort from them that glorious charter of enfranchise¬ 
ment which had ever excluded the Protestants from every 
jmblic em[)loyment, the clergy address fresh groans to the 
king by Lomcriie, an atheistical priest. 

I entered full of trembling and respect into that holy bagne 
of Toulon. There I sought for the vestiges of the martyrs of 
religion andjthose of humanity, killed there with ill-treatment, 
for having had manly hearts, for having alone undertaken to 
defend innocence and perform the work of God ! 

Alas ! nothing remains. Nothing remains of those atrocioui 
and superb galleys, gilded and sanguinary, more barbarous 
than those of Barbary, and which the lash watered with the 
blood of those saints. Even the registers, in which their names 
were inscribed, have for the most part disappeared. In the 
few that remain, there are only laconic indications, their entrance 
and their exit; and that exit was generally death.—Death 
which came more or less speedily, thus indicating the degrees 
of resignation or despair. A terrible brevity, two lines for a 
saint, two or three for a martyr. No note has been taken of* 
the groans, the protestations, the appeals made to heaven, tho 
silent prayers, or the psalms chanted in a low voice amidst the 
blasphemies of thieves and murderers.—Oh ! all that must be 
elsewhere. “ Be comforted ! The tears (f men are engraven 
for eternity in rock and marble ! ** said Christopher Columbus. 
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Ill marble ? No, but in the human sonl. In proportion aa 
I studied and learned, I was consoled to see that indeed those 
obscure martyrs nevertheless bore their fruit,—admirable 
fruit: the amelioration of those who saw or heard them, a 
melting of the heart, a humanising of the soul in the eighteenth 
century, an increasing horror of fanaticism and persecution. 
In course of tirn^, there remained nobody to enforce those bar¬ 
barous laws. The intendant Lenain (de Tillemont), a nephew 
of the illustrious Jansenist, on being obliged to condemn to 
death one of the last of those Protestant martyrs, said to him : 
“ Alas ! sir, such are the king's orders.” He burst into tears, 
and the convict tried to comfort him. 

Fanaticism was expiring of itself. It was not without trouble 
and much labour, that, from time to time, politicians managed 
to rekindle the flame. When the parliament, accused of 
scepticism, Jansenism, and anti-Jesuitism, seized the opportunity 
afforded by Calas, to recover its former reputation, when, in 
concert with the clergy, it attempted to agitate the old fury of 
the people, it was found to be quite dormant. 

It succeeded only by means of brotherhoods, generally com¬ 
posed of petty people, who, as tradespeople, or in some othei 
manner, were the clients of the clergy. In order to trouble, 
bewitch, alarm, and inflame the minds of the people, they did 
what is done at the races, where a hot coal is inserted under 
the skin of a horse, which then becomes mad. Only the coal 
in this case was an atrocious comedy, a frightful exhibition. 
The brotherhoods, in their white ominous costume (the hood 
concealing their faces, with two holes for the eyes), solemnised 
a death festival for the son that Calas had killed, as they said, 
to prevent him from abjuring. Upon an enormous catafalque, 
surrounded with wax-candles, a skeleton was seen, moved by 
springs, .holding in one hand the palm of martyrdom, and in 
the other a pen to sign the abjuration of heresy. 

We know how the blood of Calas recoiled upon the fanatics, 
and the excommunication hurled upon the murderers, the false 
judges and wicked priests by the old pontiff of Ferney. On 
that day, struck by lightning, they began to tumble down a 
declivity where it is impossible to stop ; they rolled down head 
folremost, the reprobates, till they plunged into the gulf of the 
RefoIotioOf 
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And on the eve, the very brink of the %i>y8s, royalty, 
which they were dragging with them, in their fall, at length 
thought proper just to be humane. An edict appeared (1787) 
in which it was confessed that the Protestants were hien ; they 
were permitted to be born, to marry, and to die. In other 
respects, they were by no means citizens, being excluded from 
civil employments, and unable either to admin inter, to judge, or 
to teach ; but admitted, as their only privilege, to pay the taxes 
and their persecutors, the Catholic clergy, and to maintain, with 
their money, the altar that cursed them. 

The Protestants of the mountains cultivated their meagre 
country. The Protestants of the cities carried on trade, the 
only thing they were allowed to do, and, by degrees, as they 
felt themselves more safe, a few of the industrious arts. Having 
been kept down, in cruel subjection, out of every kind of em¬ 
ployment, or influence, and excluded most especially for a 
hundred years from every military grade, they no longer had 
any resemblance with the hardy Huguenots of the sixteenth 
century ; and Protestantism was reduced to its starting point 
of the middle agcs,*-industry and commerce. If we except the 
Cevenols,-incorporated in their rocks, the Protestants in general 
possessed very little land ; their riches, already considerable 
at this period, were houses and factories, but especially and 
essentially moveables, such as can always be transported. 

The Protestants of the province of Gard, were, in 1789, 
rather more than fifty thousand male inhabitants (as in 1698, 
and also in 1840, the number has varied very little), conse¬ 
quently very weak, isolated, and totally unconnected with their 
brethren of the other provinces, lost like a point, an atom, in a 
vast multitude of Catholics, who were counted by millions. At 
Nimes, the only town where the Protestants were assembled 
in any considerable number, they were six thousand to twenty- 
one thousand men of the other religion Of the six thousand, 
three or four thousand were workmen of manufactories, an 
unwholesome diminutive race, miserable, and subject, as the 
workman is everywhere, to frequent want of work. 

But the Catholics were never out of work, being chiefly 
tillers of the ground, and their very mild climate admitting <»f 
that kind of labour in every season. Many of them had a bit 
of land, and cultivated at the same time for the clergy, the 
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nobilitj, and the wealthy Catholic burgel^ses, who p DSsessed the 
whole of the environs. 

The Protestants of the towns, well-informed, moderate, and 
serious, cdnfined to a sedentary life, and devoted to their 
reminiscences, having in each family a subject of grief and 
perhaps also of fear, were almost devoid of enterprise, and 
lost to all hope^^ When they beheld the glorious dawn of the 
first day of liberty, on the eve of the Revolution, they durst 
hardly indulge in hope. They let the parliaments and the 
nobility advance boldly and speak in favour of the new ideas ; 
but, generally, they themselves remained silent. They knew 
perfectly well that to impede the Revolution, it would have 
been sufficient to be seen expressing their sympathy. 

It burst forth. The Catholics, be it said to their honour, the 
great majority of the Catholics, were delighted to see the Pro¬ 
testants at length become their equals. The unanimity was 
affecting, and one of the sights the most worthy to call down 
the blessing of God upon earth. In many parts, the Catholics 
went to the temple of the Protestants, and united with them 
to return thanks to Providence together. On the other hand, 
the Protestants attended at the Catholic Te Deum, For, above 
all the altars, every temple, and every church a divine ray had 
appeared in heaven. 

The 14th of July was welcomed by the South, as also by all 
France, as a deliverance wrought by God,—a departure from 
the land of Egypt; the people had crossed through the sea, 
and, safe on the opposite shore, were singing the song of 
praise. They were no longer Protestants and Catholics, but 
Frenchmen. It happened, without any intention or premedita¬ 
tion, that the permanent committee organised in the towns, was 
composed of persons of either religion ; so likewise was the 
national militia. The officers were generally Catholics, because 
the Protestants, strangers to military service, would hardly have 
been able to command. To make amends, they constituted the 
cavalry almost entirely, many of them having horses for the 
necessities of their trade. ** 

However, after the lapse of two or three months, a project 
was set on foot at Nimes and Montauban, to form new compa¬ 
nies exclusively Catholic. 

This glorious unanimity had disappeared. A serious and 
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solemn question, that JF the estates of the clergy, had caused 
an entire change. * 

The clergy showed a remarkable power of organisation, and 
an intelligent activity in creating a civil war in a population 
that had no wish for it. 

Three means were employed. First, the mendicant friars, 
the Capuchins and the Dominicans, who became^he distributors 
and propagators of a vast number of brochures and pamphlets. 
Secondly, the publichouses (cabarets), and the petty retail wine- 
sellers, who, dependent on the clergy, the principal proprietors 
of vineyards, were on the other hand in communication with the 
lower orders of the Catholics, especially with the rural electors 
among the peasantry. The latter, on their way to town, used 
to halt at the cabaret; where they spent (and this includes 
our third article) twenty-four sous which the clergy gave them 
for every day they went to the elections. 

Froment, the agent of the priests in all these doings, was 
more than a man; he was himself a legion,—acting at the 
same time by a vast number of hands, by his brother Froment 
(sumamed Tapage), his relations, and his friends. He had his 
bureau, his friends, his library of pamphlets and his den at the 
elections, close by the church of the Dominicans ; and his 
house coramiuiicated with a tower commanding the ramparts : 
an excellent position for civil war, which defied musketry and 
was afraid of nothing but artillery. 

Before having recourse to arms, Froment undermined the 
Revolution by the Revolution itself,—by the National Guard 
and the elections. Assemblies held at night in the church of 
the White Penitents, prepared the municipal elections in such 
a manner as to exclude all Protestants. The enormous powers 
which the Assembly gave to the municipal authorities, the right 
of calling out the troops, proclaiming martial law, and hoisting 
the red flag, are thus found to be placed, at Nimes and Mon- 
tauban, in the hands of the Catholics; and that flag will bo 
hoisted for them, should they ever require it, and never against 
them. • 

The National Guard was next. It had been composed in 
July of the most fervent patriots, who hastened to enlist them- 
Belves ; of those also who, possessing no other wealth than 
ijioveables, were the most afraid of pillage ; such were the 
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merchants, for the most part Protest^mts. As for the rich 
Catholics, who were especially land prcprietors they could not 
lose their lands, and therefore were more slow in ffmiug. When 
their castles were attacked, the National Guard, compoo^l 
Protestants and Catholics, took every care to defend them ; that 
of Montauhan saved a chateau belonging to Cazales the royalist. 

To change ^his state of affairs, it was necessary to awaken 
envy and create a spirit of rivalry. This came soon enough of 
itself by the force of circumstances, apart from every differwice 
of opinion and party. Every corps that seemed select, whether 
aristocratical, like the volunteers of Lyon and Lille, or patriotic, 
like the dragoons of Montauban and Nimes, was equally detested. 
They excited against the latter those petty people who formed 
the great mass of the Catholic companies, by spreading a report 
among them that the others called them cehets or onion-eaters. 
This was a gratuitous accusation; for why should the Pro¬ 
testants have insulted the poor ? Nobody at Nimes was poorer 
than the Protestant workmen. And their friends and defenders 
of the mountain, in the Cevennes, who often have no other food 
than chesnuts, led a harder, poorer, and more abstinent life than 
the oniomeaters at Nimes, who eat bread also and often drink 
wine. 

On the 20th of March, they heard that the Assembly, not 
satisfied to have opened to Protestants the road to public en»- 
ployment, had raised a Protestant, Rabaut Saint-Etienne, to 
the highest of all, a position then higher than the throne,—to 
the presidency of the nation. Nothing was yet ready,—few 
arms, if any ; nevertheless, the impression was so strong that 
four Protestants were assassinated by way of expiation—a fact 
contested, but certain. 

Toulouse did penance for the sacrilege of the Assembly, made 
a public confession of its sins, and offered up nine days’prayers to 
avert the wrath of God. Itwas the period of an execrable festival, 
an annual procession made in remembrance of the massacre of the 
Albigenses. The brotherhoods of every denomination repair in 
crowds to the chapel erected on the field of slaughter ; and the 
most furious motions are made iii the churches. Machinery is 
set to work in every direction. They fetch from their old 
lumber-rooms those instruments of fanaticism which played their 
parts at the time of the Dragonnades and the Sair.t-Bartho* 
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loniew massacre: viriins who shed tears praying for murders, 
and Christs to nod, (fel <fcc. Add, moreover, a few more recent 
inventions ; for instance, a Dominican to go about the streets 
of Nimes, in his white monk-dress, begging his,bread and 
weeping over the decrees of the Assembly ; at Toulouse, a bust 
of the captive king, the martyr-king, placed near the preacher 
and covered with a black veil, to be suddenly ^revealed at the 
pathetic moment in the sermon to ask assistance of the good 
people of Toulouse. 

All that was too clear. It meant blood I And the Protestants 
understood it. 

Isolated amidst a vast Catholic population, they saw them¬ 
selves a small flock marked for slaughter. The terrible 
reminiscences treasured in each family, would return to their 
minds at night and frighten them out of their sleep. The 
effects of this panic were whimsical enough ; the dread of the 
brigands which pervaded the rural districts, was often con¬ 
founded in their imaginations with that of Catholic assassins ; 
and they hardly knew whether they were in 1790 or in 1572. 
At Saint'Jean-dc-la-Gardonnenque, a small trading town, some 
couriers entered one morning, crying; Be on your guard! 
here they are ! They ring the alarm-bell, run to arms, the 
women cling to their husbands to prevent them from going out; 
they shut up their houses, put themselves in a state of defence, 
witli |)aving-stone8 at the windows. And the town was indeed 
invaded, but by friends, the Protestants of the country, who 
had arrived by forced marches. Among them was seen a 
beautiful girl, armed, and carrying a gun, bctwee;i her two 
brothers. She was the heroine of the day, and was crowued 
with laurel; all the tradespeople recovering from their panic, 
clubbed among themselves for their lovely deliverer ; and she 
returned to her mountains with her dowry in her apron. 

Nothing could allay their fears but a permanent association 
between the communes, an armed confederation. They formed 
one towards the end of March in a meadow of the Gard, a sort 
of island between^ a canal and the river, sheltered from every 
kind of surprise. Thousands of men repaired thither, and 
what was more comforting, the Protestants saw a great number 
of Catholics mingled with them under their banner. The 
peaceful Roman ruins which crown the landscape tilled iheir 
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minds with loftier thoughts; they seemkd to have survived in 
order to despise and see decline those miserable quarrels of 
religion, and to have the promise of a more noble age. 

The two parties were drawn up in array and ready to act; 
Nimes, Toulouse, and Montauban were watching Paris and 
waiting. Let us compare dates. On the 13th of April, in the 
bosom of the Assembly, they obtain from it a spark to kindle all 
the South,—its refus^ to declare Catholicism the predominant 
religion; on the 19th the clergy protest. As early as the 
18th Toulouse protests with fire-arms; there they act the scene 
of the king’s bust; the patriots shout “ Long live the king 
and the law! *’ and the soldiers fire on them. 

On the 20th, at Nimes, is a great and solemn Catholic 
declamtion signed by three thousand electors, and backed with 
the signatures of fifteen hundred distinguished persons ,—a 
declaration forwarded to allXhe municipalities in the kingdom, 
followed and copied at Montauban, Albi, Alois, Uzes, &c. 
This article, planned at the White Penitents, was written by 
Froment’s clerks, and signed in his house by the populace. 
It amounted to a criminal accusation against the National 
Assembly ; and gave it notice that it had to restore power 
to the king, and to bestow upon the Catholic religion the 
monopoly of public worship. 

At the same time, they were striving to form new companies 
in every direction. These were strangely composed, consisting 
of ecclesiastical agents, peasants, marquises and domestics, 
nobles and porters. In default of guns, they had pitch-forks 
and scythes ; they were also secretly fabricating a terrible 
murderous weapon,—pitchforks with edges like a saw. 

The municipalities, created by the Catholics, pretended not 
to see all this; they seemed to be very busily engaged in 
strengthening the strong, and weakening the weak. At 
Montauban, the Protestants, six times less numerous than their 
adversaries, wanted to accede to the federative covenant which 
the Protestants of the rural districts had just formed ; but the 
municipality would not allow it. They Hext attempted to 
disarm their animosity by withdrawing from the public employ¬ 
ments to which they had been raised, and causing Catholics to 
be appointed in their stead. This was taken for weakness ; 
and the religious crusade was not the less preached in the 
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^hurdles. The vicarsL^eneral excited the minds of tlie people 
still more by causing Jjrayers of forty hours to be said for the 
safety of the religion iir peril. 

The municipality of Montauban at length threw off the mask 
by an attair that could not fail to bring about an'explosion. 
For the execution of the decree of the Assembly ordering an 
inventory to be made in the religious communities, it chose 
precisely Rogation-Day, the 10th of May. It ^as also during 
a Spring festival that the Sicilian Vespers took place. The 
season added much to the general excitement. This festival 
of Rogation is the moment when the whole population is out of 
doors, and full of emotions aroused by worsliip and the season, 
feels that intoxicating influence of Spring, so powerful in the 
South. Though occasionally retarded by the hail-storms of the 
Pyrenees, it burst out only with greater vigour. Everything 
seems then to be emerging and springing fortli at once—man 
from his house, and the grass from the earth ; and every 
creature leaps with joy ; it is like a coup d'etat of Providence 
—a revolution in nature. 

And well did they know that the women who go whining 
about the streets their lachrymose canticles Te rogamus, audi 
nos —well did they know that they would urge their husbands 
to the fight, and cause them to be killed, rather than allow tin; 
magistrates t9 enter the convents. 

The latter begin their march, but, as they might have fore¬ 
seen, are stopped short by the impenetrable masses of the 
people, and by women sitting and lying before the sacred 
thresholds. It would be necessary to walk over them. They 
therefore withdraw, and the crowd becomes aggressive ; it 
even threatens to burn down the liouse of the military com¬ 
mandant, a Catholic, but a patriot. It inarches towards the 
II6tel-de-Ville, in order to force the arsenal. If it succeeded 
in doing so ; if, in tliat state of fury, it seized upon arms, the 
massacre of the Protestants and patriots in general must 
have begun. 

The municipality had the power of calling out the regiment 
of Languedoc ; but'it declined doing so. The national guards 
march of their own accord and occupy the military post that 
covers the II6tcl-de-Ville, where they are soon besieged. Fur 
from succouring them, assistance is sent to the furious populace, 
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whom they cause to he supported by th J persons employed in 
the excise. Five or six hundred shoA are fired against the 
windows. The unfortunate guards pierced with bullets, several 
being killed, a great number wounded, and being without 
ammunition, show a white handkerchief and ask them to spare 
their lives. The firing continues all the same, and the wall, 
their only defence, is demolished. Then the culpable munici¬ 
pality decides, extremis^ to do what it ought to have done 
before—to call out the regiment of Languedoc, which, for a long 
time, had desired to advance. 

During this butchery, a uoble lady had caused masses to be 
said. 

Those who have not been killed are therefore at length abl(3 
to go forth. But the fury of the populace was not exhausted. 
Their dress, the national uniform, is torn from them, as is also 
the cockade, which is trampled under foot. Bare-headed, 
holding tapers in their hands, and stripped to their shirts, they 
are then dragged along the streets, stained with their blood, as 
far as the cathedral, where they arc made to kneel on the stejjs 
to do penance. . . In front march the mayor, bearing a white 
flag. 

For less cause, France had caused the insurrection of the 6th 
of October ; for a less outrage oftered to the tri-coloured cockade, 
she had overthrown a monarchy. 

We tremble for Montauban when wo perceive the terrible 
exasperation that such an event would excite, and the strong 
fellowship which, even at that time, bound together the whole 
nation from north to south. If there had been nobody in the 
south to avenge such an affront, all the centre and the north, 
the whole of France would have marched. The outrage was 
felt even in the most inconsiderable villages. I have now 
before me the threatening addresses of the populations of 
Marne and Seiiie-et-Marne on those indignities of the south.* 

The north was able to remain quibt. The south was quite 
sufficient. Bordeaux was the first to march ; then Toulouse, 

♦ I believe I have read everything relating far df near to thews riott of 
Montauban, Nimce, &c., and have stated nothing till 1 had compared and 
weighed the testimony, and formed my conviction with the attention of a 
juryman.—This once for alL I quote but little, in order not to interrupt the 
unity of my narration. 
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OR which those of MoniViuban had relied ; even Toulouse turned 
against them and demanded they should be chastised, Bour- 
deaux advanced ; an^, its numbers increasing, on its passage 
through the different communes, was obliged to s^nd many 
away, being unable to feed such crowds of soldiers. The 
prisoners of Montauban were put in the van to receive the first 
fire (the only way of defending themselves imcagined by the 
assassins). But van there was none ! The regiment of Lan¬ 
guedoc fraternised with the people of Bordeaux. 

Paris sent one of the king's commissioners, one of Lafayette’s 
officers, a kind, and too indulgent person, who rather declared 
against his own party ; he sent back the Bordeaux people and 
entered into terms with the rioters. There was no inquiry as to 
the bloodshed; the dead remained dead; the wounded kept their 
wounded ; and the imprisoned remained in prison ; the king’s 
commissary thought of no other way of getting them out than 
causing the favour to be asked of him by the very persons who 
had placed them there. 

Everything took place in the same manner at Nimes, The 
Catholic volunteers boldly wore the white cockade and shouted 
** Down with the nation ! ” The soldiers and subaltern officers 
of the regiment of Guienne were indignant, and sought to quar¬ 
rel with them. A single regiment, isolated amidst so vast a 
multitude, having on its side only the Protestant portion of the 
population, was in a hazardous position. Observe that it had 
its own officers against it, they having declared themselves the 
partisans of the white cockade, and also the municipality, who 
refused to proclaim the martial law. Many persons were 
wounded; and a grenadier was aimed at and killed by Froment’s 
own brother. 

The soldiers were imprisoned, and the assassin was allowed 
to go free. So the counter-revolution was as triumphant at 
Nimes as at Montauban. 

In the last-mentioned town, the conquerors w’^ero not satisfied 
with this, but hod the audacity to go and make a collection 
among the families of the victims, nay, even in the prisons 
where they still remained. Oh horror! They were not allowed 
their liberty till they had paid their assassins ! 


c c 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A RELIGIOte STRUGGLR.~THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
QUELLED IN THE SOUTH, (JUNE, 1790.) 

Religious Indecision of the Revolution.—Violence of the Bishops.—The Revo¬ 
lution hopes to become reconciled with Christianity.—The last Christians. 
They urge the Assembly to a Reformation of the Clergy.—Resistance of 
the Clergy (May to June, 1790.)—Insurrection at Nimes Repressed 
(June 13th.) — The Revolution Victorious at Nimes, Avignon, and 
throughout the South.—The Soldier Fraternizes everywhere with the 
People (April to June, 1790.) 

What wasithe National Assembly doing at Paris at this time ? 
It was following the clergy in the procession of Corpus- 
Christi. 

Its more than Christian meekness, in all this, is a surprising 
spectacle. It was satisfied with a single concession which the 
ministers obtained from the king. He forbade the white 
cockade and condemned those who had signed the declaration 
of Nimes. The latter got off easily by substituting, in place of 
their cockade, the red tuft of the ancient Leaguers ; and they 
boldly protested that they persisted for the king against the 
king’s orders. 

This was clear, simple, and vigorous ; the clerical party 
knew very well what they wanted. Tho Assembly knew it 
not. It was then accomplishing a feeble, deceptive task, what 
was then called the civil constitution of the clergy. 

Nothing was more fatal to the Revolution than to bo self- 
ignorant in a religious point of view,—not to know that it had 
a religion in itself. 

It neither knew itself nor Christianity ; it knew not exactly 
whether it was conformable or contrary to it—whether it was to 
go hack to it or march forward. ^ 

In its easy confidence, it welcomed with pleasure the sym¬ 
pathy testified towards it by the hulk of the lower clergy. It 
was told, and it expected that it was about to realise the pro¬ 
mises of tho Gospel; that it was called to reform and renew 
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Christianity, and not replace it. It believed this and marched 
in this direction ; but,| at its second st(‘p, it found that the 
priests had become priests again, the enemies of the Revolution; 
and the Church appeared what it really was—the obstacle, the 
main impediment, far more than even royalty. 

The Revolution had done two services for the clergy : given 
them an existence and an easy livelihood, and liberty to the 
nouks. And this is precisely what enabled Episcopacy to 
turn them against it; the bishops designating every priest 
friendly to the Revolution to the hatred and contempt of the 
people, as gained, bought over, and corrupted by temporal 
interests. Honour and the spirit of party impelled the priests 
towards ingratitude ; and they quitted Revolution, their bene¬ 
factress, for Episcopacy, their tyrant! 

Strange enough, it was to defend their prodigious fortunes, 
their millions, their palaces, horses, and mistresses, that the 
prelates imposed upon the priests the law of martyrdom. Many 
a one who wanted to preserve his income of eight hundred 
thousand francs, imputed to the country curate, as a shame, 
the twelve hundred francs’ salary that he accepted from the 
Assembly. 

The lower clergy thus found themselves, from the very first, 
and for a question of money, forced to make a choice. The 
bishops did^not allow them a moment for reflection ; but 
declared to them that, if they were for the nation, they were 
against the Church,—out of the Catholic unity, beyond the 
communion of the bishops and the Holy See, contaminated, 
rejected, renegade, and apostate members. . 

What were those poor priests to do ? Leave the old system, 
in which so many generations had lived ; become suddenly 
rebels to that imposing authority, which they had ever respected, 
and quit the known world for another ? And what other, what 
new system ? It is necessary to have an idea, and a faith in 
that idea, thus to leave the shore and embark in the future. 

A truly patriotic curate, he of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, who, 
on the 14th of July, marched under the banner of the people, 
at the head of his^district, was overwhelmed and frightened at 
the cruel alternative in which he was placed by the bishops. 
He remained forty days in sackcloth, on his knees, before the 
altar ; and though he had remained there for ever, he would 
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not have found any answer to the insoluj^le question which now 
presented itself. 

Whatever ideas the Revolution posEessed, it owed to the 
eighteenth century, to Voltaire and Rousseau. During the 
twenty years that had passed between the great period of those 
two masters and the Revolution, between the thought and the 
execution, nobody had seriously continued their work. 

Therefore the Revolution found the human mind at the point 
where they had left it: ardent humanity in Voltaire, fraternity 
in Rousseau ; two foundations, assuredly religious, but merely 
laid, and with scarcely any superstructure. 

The last testament of the century is in two pages of Rousseau, 
of a very opposite tendency. 

In one, in the “ Social Contract,” ho establishes and proves, 
that the Christian neither is, nor can be a citizen. 

In the other, which is in “ Emile,” he yields to an affecting 
enthusiasm for the Gospel and Jesus, so far as to say, “ IIis 
death is that of a God ! ” 

This effusion of sentiment and affection was noted and stored 
up as a valuable avowal, a solemn sclf-denegation of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. Thence arose an iiOmenso 
misunderstanding, which still remains. 

People began to read the Gospel again ; and in that book 
of resignation, submission, and obedience to authority, they 
read every moment what they themselves had in their hearts, 
—liberty and equality. Indeed, they appear there in every 
page; only, we must not make a mistake, equality in 
obedience, as the Romans had made it for every nation ; and 
liberty internal, inactive, entirely pent up in the soul, just as it 
was able to be conceived, when, every national resistance 
having ceased, the hopeless world saw the growing stability of 
the Eternal Empire. 

Assuredly, if there be a situation of things opposite to that of 
1789, it is this. Nothing could be more strange than to seek 
in that affecting legend of resignation, the code of a period 
when man had claimed his rights. * 

* And from this false study of the Gospel, they passed on to a no less false 
interpretation of the whole Christian system. There also tlicy found just 
what they had in their thoughts, liberty; they found that Christianity, which 
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The Christian is tha\ resigned man of the ancient empire, who 
places no hope in his personal action, but believes he shall he 
saved solely and exclilsively by Christ. There are very few 
Christians. There were three or four in the Constituent 
Assembly. At that period, Christianity (doubriess living 
and durable as a sentiment *) was dead as a system. Many 
mistook this point ; among others, numbers of the friends of 
liberty, who, being affected by the Gospel, •magined them¬ 
selves, on that account, to be Christians. As to popular life, 
Christianity preserved only what it owes to its anti-Christian 
part, borrowed or imitated from paganism (I mean the idolatry 
of the Virgin and the Saints), and to the material and sensuous 
devotion of the Sacred-Heart. 

The true Christian principle, that man is saved only by the 

originates in a transgression committed by Adam, an abuse of liberty, is the 
religion of liberty. Yes, of liberty lost; that is what ought to have been 
added. Liberty appears at the starting-point of the system, but to perish 
irrevocably. The fatality of the first transgression carries with it the whole 
human race. The few that escape arc saved, not by the use of liberty, but by 
the arbitrary grace of Christ. If you insist that man’s free-will should be 
accounted as something, you lessen the merits of the Saviour; if you will have 
it that we are saved by free-will, Christ is no longer the Saviour.—To say all 
in one word: liberty is in every living system ; therefore it is in Christianity ; 
it is even its starting-point, but it is not its great, characteristic, and predomi¬ 
nant law, that #hich constitutes the life of the system. The Christian dogma 
Is not the dogma of liberty, but of a powerless liberty ; it teaches the trans¬ 
mission of a liberty lost; it places salvation in grace, which is the free activity 
of God, but not ours. This explains why every kind of despotism, feudal, 
royal, no matter what, has grounded itself on Christianity. 

* A sweet sentiment, which at all times has been, more or less, in the 
human soul. It bursts forth with various characters, but always with infinite 
charm, in the over conquered Indian, in the Jew in captivity (in the Iwoks 
of Ruth and Tobias, &c.) Then, after the Hellenic world, after the fall of 
cities and nationalities, when a native-land is despaired of, you find it ag;un in 
those poor exiles whom the sword of Rome made in every region; they derive 
their inspiration from the most affecting resignation, and the forgiveness of 
enemies. Thus, the bondman Terence becomes the friend of Scipio, who has 
destroyed his native-land; thus, Virgil, the peasant of Mantua, adores the 
merciless gods who have condemned his city : no bitterness, no rancour, only 
an infinite melancholy. This sentiment of resigned meekness and benevolence 
towards all mankind,'ispecially towards those who have cruelly wronged us, is 
anterior to Christianity, as old as the world and hopeless grief; nevertheless, it 
has very justly been calleil Christian feeling, since Christianity has made it so 
general and profound. Under its infiuenro, the whole of the middle agei 
becomes a Virgil. 
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grace of Christ, after being solemnly comdeinned by the Pope 
towards the end of the reign of Louis »X1V., has only pined 
away, its defenders ever diminishing( in numbers, hiding, 
resigning themselves to their fate, and dying without cither a 
complaint or a struggle. And it is by so doing that tliis party 
proves, as much as by its doctrine, that it is indeed and truly 
Christian. It lies hid, as 1 have said, though it still possesses 
men of a singular power, whom it might show to its great 
advantage. 

I, who seek my faith elsewhere, and who turn my eyes 
towards the cast, have nevertheless been unable to behold, 
without the deepest emotion, these men of another age silently 
becoming extinct. Forgotten by all men, except pagan- 
christian authority, which practises towards them, unknown to 
the world, the most cowardly persecution they will die in 
their respect. I had an opportunity of trying them. One day, 
when in my lectures 1 was about to encounter their great men 
of Port-Royal, I expressed an intention of giving utterance to 
my thoughts, and of disburdening my heart; of saying that 
then and now, in these men as in Port-Royal, it was jiaganisin 
persecuting Christianity. They entreated me to do nothing of 
the kind (and may they forgive me for having violated their 
secret): “ No, sir,*’ said they ; “ there are situations in which 
one must learn to die in silence.” And, as I insisted from 
sympathy, they avowed to me ingenuously that, in their opinion, 
they had not long to 8utt\*r ; that the great and last day, which 
will judge both men and doctrines, could not be far ; the day 
when the world will begin to live and cease to die. ... lie who, 
in their name, told me these strange things, was a young man, 
serious tind pale, prematurely old, who would not tell me his 
name, and whom I never saw afterwards. That apparition has 
remained upon my mind as a noble farewell with the past. 1 
seemed to hear the last words of the Bride of Corinth : “ We 
will go down into the tomb, to rejoin our ancient gods.” 

There were three such men in the Constituent Assembly ; 

■* A truly cowardly persecution, which deals especiallf with females, the last 
surviving Jansenist sisters, whom they are harassing to a lingering death ; 
cowardly also in its fury against the church of Saint Stfverin. It has not hern 
demolished, like Port*Royal, but transformed, abandoned to the paganism of 
the Sacred-Heart, and periodically polluted with Jesuitical preachers 
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neither of them had \any genius, nor was any one of them an 
orator; and yet they exercised certainly a great,—too great 
influence. Heroic, disinterested, sincere, and excellent citizens, 
they contributed more than anybody to drive the Revolution 
into the old impracticable paths ; and, as far as id them lay, 
they made it a reformer, and yet prevented its being a founder^ 
innovator, a creator. 

What was necessary to be done in 1790 an<J 1800 ? It was 
necessary at least tp wait, and make an appeal to the living 
powers of the human njind. 

Those powers are eternal, and in them is the inexhaustible 
fountain of philosophical and religious life. No period ought to 
he despaired of ; the worst <»f modern times, that of the Thirty 
Years’ War, nevertheless produced Descartes, the regcnerat(»r 
of the mind of Europe. It was necessary to appeal to life, and 
not organise death. 

The three men who impelled the Assembly to commit this 
great blunder, were named Camus, Gregoire, and Lanjuinais. 

Three men of unconquerable resolution. Those who saw 
Camus lay his hand on Dumouriez amidst his army, and those 
who, on the 31 st of May, saw Lanjuinais, when hurled down from 
the tribune, rushing back to it and holding on, betw'een daggers 
and pistols, know tliat few men would appear brave if compared 
to those twif. As to Bishop Gregoire, after remaining in the 
Convention, during tlie whole of the reign of Terror, alone on 
his bench, in his violet robe, nobody daring to sit near him, he 
has left behind him the reputation of the firmest character that 
perhaps ever appeared. Terror recoiled before that inflexible 
|)iiest. During the most stormy days and the most sombre 
nights of the Convention, it had in Gregoire the immutable 
image of Christianity, its dumb protest, and its threat of 
resurrection. 

These men, so intrepid and pure, wore not the less the 
supreme temptation of the Revolution ; they led it to commit 
this serious blunder—to organise the Christian Church without 
believing in Christianity. 

Under their influence, and that of the legists who followed 
their steps without perceiving the mistake, the Assembly, for 
the most part sceptical and Voltairian in its ideas, imagined 
that it might alter the exterior without changing the ground* 
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work. It presented the strange spectacle/of a Voltaire reform* 
ing the Church, and pretending to restore to it its apostolic 
severity. ( 

But setting aside the incurable defect of this suspicious origin, 
the reformation was reasonable ; it might be called a charter of 
deliverance for the Church and the clergy. 

The Assembly wishes that the clergy should bo in future the 
elect of the peoj)le, emancipated from the Concordat, a shame¬ 
ful covenant by which two thieves, the king and the pope, had 
shared the Church between them and cast lots for its vesture;— 
enfranchised, by their superior remuneration of a regular 
salary, from the odious necessity of exacting tithes, and such 
like casualties, and fleecing the people ;—enfranchised from an 
unjust system of promotion and those petty court ahhis who 
us^ to spring from boudoirs and alcoves into the episcopacy;— 
lastly, free from all locusts and big-bellied priests, and from the 
ridiculous cages for fattening prebendaries. Add a better 
division of the dioceses, henceforth of equal extent, with eighty- 
three bishoprics, the same number as that of the departments, 
the revenue fixed at seventy-seven millions of francs, and the 
clergy better paid with this sum than with its three hundred 
millions formerly, from which they derived so little advantage. 

The debate was neither powerful nor profound. There was 
only one bold sentence pronounced, and that was •said by the 
Jansenist Camus, and certainly it went beyond his meaning : 
“We are a National Convention, ” said he ; “ v)c have assuredly 
the power to change the religion; but we shall not do so.” 
Then, being frightened at his own audacity, ho added very 
quickly : “ We could not abandon it without crime” (June 1st, 
1790). Being legists and theologians, tliey invoked only texts 
and musty volumes : at every contested quotation they hastened 
to fetch their books, and were anxious to prove, not that their 
opinion was good, but that it was old: “ Thus did the early 
Christians.” A poor argument! It was very doubtful whether 
a thing proper at the age of Tiberius, remained so eighteen 
hufidred years afterwards, in the reign of Louis XVI. 

It was necessary, without any tergiversa^on, to examine, 
whether the right was above or below, in the king, the pope, 
or in the people. 

What would election by the people produce ? Doubtless this 
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was unknown. But people knew perfectly well what was a 
olergy made by the king, the pope, and the lords.* What 
countenance would tho|ie prelates, who cried out so loudly, have 
held, if they had been obliged to show by what oij and what 
hand they had been consecrated ? The safest way for them 
was not to enter too closely into this question of origin. They 
declaimed by choice on the most temporal question, on the 
most foreign to the spiritual order, the division^f the dioceses. 
In vain was it proved to them that this division, entirely im¬ 
perial in its Roman origin, and made by the government, might 
be modified by another government. They would not listen to 
reason, but held fast. This division was the only thing, the 
holy of holies ; no dogma of the Christian faith was more deeply 
implanted iii their hearts. If a council were not convened, or 
if the matter were not referred to the pope, all was over; 
France was about to become schismatical, and from schismatical 
heretical; from heretical sacrilegious, atheistical, <kc. 

These solemn farces, which at Paris only caused people 
to shrug up their shoulders with contempt, had nevertheless the 
intended effect in the West and the South. There they were 
printed and distributed in an immense number of copies, with 
the famous protest in favour of the estates of the clergy, which, 
in two months, reached the thirtieth edition. Being repeated in 
the pulpit in 4he morning, commented in the confessional in the 
afternoon, and adorqed with murderous annotations, this text 
of hatred and discord continued more and more to exasperate 
the women, rekindle religious strife, whet the poignards, and 
sharpen the pitchforks and scythes. 

On the 29th and Slst of May, the Archbishop of Aix and 
'.he Bishop of Clermont (one of the principal leaders of the 

• The right of advowson, in the hands of the lords, had very curious 
fleets. One Samuel Bernard, a Jew, who had bought a certain seigneurial 
inunor, had, by that very fact, the right of appointing to such a benefice; 
between title-deeds and sales, he acquired the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost 
would descend, alas ! fi*oiii doings still more sad. Many a one was bishfp by 
the grace of Madame de Polignac; another was apjwintcd by La Pompadour, 
whilst another owed l*w bishopric to the wanton sjiorts of Madame Du Barry 
with fjouis XV. A nondsome young abbd of twenty, abbiJ dc Bourboo, 
endowed with an income of a million of francs, ^•as the offspring of a noble 
young lady, sold by her parents and long brought up by the king for a momen¬ 
tary gratification! 
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revolt, and the king’s confidential man) notified the ecclesiastical 
ultimatum to the Assembly: That no change could be made 
without the convocation of a council. And in the early part of 
the month pf June blood was flowing at Nimes. 

Froment had armed his surest companies, and had, at great 
expense, even dressed several of his men in the livery of the 
Count d*Artois. They were the first of the notorious verdefs 
of the South. 'Being supported by an aid-de-camp of Prince 
de Conde, and backed by several municipal officers, he had at 
length extorted from the commandant of the province the pro¬ 
mise to open the arsenal and give guns to all the Catholic com¬ 
panies : a last decisive act which the municipality and the com¬ 
mandant could norcommit without declaring themselves frankly 
against the Revolution. 

Let us wait a little longer, said the municipality ; the elec¬ 
tions of the department begin at Nimes on the 4th ; let us go 
on gently till the voting, and manage to get places given to us. 

Let us act, said Froment; the electors will vote better at the 
sound of the musketry. The Protestants are being organised, 
and they have established a powerful con espondenco from 
Nimes to Paris, and from Nimes to the Cevennes. 

Was Nimes a very sure place for the clergy if they waited ? 
The town was about to feel, in its industry, an immediate 
benefit from the Revolution, the suppression oPtlie taxes on 
salt, iron, leather, oil. soap, &c. And would the Catholic rural 
districts, very catholic before harvest, be equally so afterwards, 
when the clergy had exacted the tithes ? 

A trial was pending against the assassins of May, against 
Froment’s brother. That trial was coming on very slowly, but 
still it was in preparation. 

A last and decisive reason that forced Froment to act, was 
that the Revolution of Avignon had been effected on the 11 th 
and the 12th, and that it was about to demoralise his party, 
and cause its weapons to fall from its hands. Before news had 
spread, he attacked, in the evening of the 13th, a favourable 
day, the Sunday after the festival of Corpus-Christi, a great por¬ 
tion of the populace having been drinking a‘fld become excited. 

Froment, and the historians of his faction, the conquered 

C , make this incredible statement: that the Protestants 
), that they themselves disturbed the elections, which 
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were all their hope ; they maintain that it was the few who 
undertook to^ slaughter the many (six thousand men against 
twenty thousand odd, lyithout counting the suburbs). 

And was that small body so very warlike and terrible ? It 
was a population that had remained for a century Upart from 
every kind of military practice ; merchants, excessively afraid 
of pillage ; and feeble workmen, physically very inferior to 
the porters, vine-dressers, and labourers, whom Froment had 
armed. The dragoons of the National Guard, Protestants for 
the most part, tradespeople and their sons, were not men 
likely to stand against those strong hardy men who used to 
drink at discretion in the wine cabarets belonging to the 
clergy. 

In every place where the Protestants were the majority, 
those two forms of worship presented a spectacle of the most 
affecting fraternity. At Saint-Hippolyte, for instance, the 
Protestants had desired, on the 5th of June, to mount guard 
with the others, for the procession of Corpus-Christi. 

On the day of the outbreak at Nimes, the patriots, to the 
number of fifteen hundred at least, and the most active, had 
assembled at the club, without arms, and were deliberating ; 
the galleries were full of women. Horrible was their panic on 
hearing the first discharge of musketry (June 13th, 1790). 

At the op^iing of the elections, eight days before, they had 
begun to insult and frighten the electors. They asked for a 
body of dragoons and patrols to disperse the threatening crowd. 
But that mob threatened the patrols still more ; and then the 
complaisant municipality kept the dragoons in their quarters. 
In the evening of the 13th, men wearing red tufts come and 
tell the dragoons that if they do not march off, they are dead 
men. They remain, and receive a discharge of fire-arms. The 
regiment of Guienne was thirsting to march to their assist¬ 
ance ; but the officers shut the doors and keep them to their 
quarters. 

In presence of this unequal struggle, and seeing the elections 
so criminally disturbed, the municipality had a sacred duty to 
perform,—to display the red flag and call out the troops. But 
no municipality could be found. The electoral assembly of the 
department, in that hospitable town, is found to be abandoned 
by the magistrates, amid the firing of the musketry. 
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Among Proment’s Verdets were even the domestics of several 
of the municipal officers confounded with those of the clergy. 
The troops, the National Guard receiving no requisition, Fro- 
ment had the town all to himself; his people were able to 
butcher al discretion, and had now begun to force open the 
houses of the Protestants. Had he only been able to kee^ his 
mornentary advantage, he would have received from Sommieres, 
only four leagues distant, a regiment of cavhlry, whose colonel, 
a warm partisan, offered him his men, his purse, and his 
service. 

The affair then assuming the appearance of a real revolu¬ 
tion, the commandant of the province would at length have 
followed the orders he had received from the Count d’Artois, 
and have marched upon Nimes. 

Contrary to every expectation, it was Nimes itself that spoilt 
the whole affair. Of the eighteen Catholic companies formed 
by Froment, only three followed him. The fifteen others never 
stirred. A great lesson, clearly showing the clergy how much 
they had mistaken the real state of the public mind. In the 
hour of bloodshed, the old spirit of fanatical hatred, though 
skilfully rekindled by social jealousy, was not quite strong 
enough. 

The great and powerful city of Nimes, which they had ex¬ 
pected to be able to drive so easily into rebellion, remained 
firm, like its indestructible monuments—its noble and eternal 
arena. 

An infinitely small portion only of each party came to blows. 
The Verdets proved very brave, but furious and blind. The 
municipal officers, at length found, were forced to go two 
several times against them with the red flag ; and twice they 
carried off all, the municipal officers and the red flag, in the 
very teeth of their enemies. They fired on the magistrates, 
the electors, and the king’s commissaries ; the next day, they 
fired on the attorney-general, and the lieutenant-criminal, who 
were taking an inventory of the dead. These crimes, capital 
as they assuredly were, called for the most speedy and severe 
repression ; and yet all that the municipality claimed from the 
troops was to serve as patrols ! 

If Fromont had had more people, he would doubtless have 
occupied the great position of the arenas, then easy to defend. 
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lie left there a few men, and some others also in the convent 
of the Capueins. As for himself, he withdrew to his fort, on 
the ramparts, in the t|)wer of the ancient castle. Once in his 
tower, in safety, and firing at his ease, he wrote to Sommieres 
and Montpellier to obtain assistance. He sent also into the 
Catholic villages and caused them to ring their alarm-bells. 

The Catholics were very slow, some even remained at home. 
But the Protestants were immediately on the? alert. At the 
news of the danger in which the electors were placed, they 
marched all night, and between four and six o’clock the next 
morning, an army of Cevcnols, with the tri-colour cockade, 
was at Nimes in battle array, shouting, Vive la nation ! 

Then the electors acted. Forming a military committee, by 
the help of a captain of artillery, they marched to the arsenal 
to procure some cannon. The entrance to it was by the 
street, or by the quarters of the regiment of Guienne. The 
officers, malevolently, told them to pass through the street. 
There, they were pierced with a volley of bullets ; they then 
rc-entcrod ; and the officers, seeing their soldiers indignant, 
and about to turn against them, at length delivered up the 
cannon. The tower, being battered till a breach was made, 
w'as forc(‘d to parley. Froment, audacious to the last, sent an 
incredible missive, in which he offered “ to forget,*' . . . Then, 
there was nfl longer any favour to be expected, the soldiery 
vowing death against the besieged. An attempt was made to 
save them ; but they rushed upon their own ruin : they fired 
whilst capitulating. They were forced into their tower, taken by 
storm, pursued, and massacred. 

The second day, and the third, they were pursued every- 
tvhere, or, at least, under this pretext, many old quarrels were 
avenged. The convents of the Capucins (the pamphlet ware¬ 
house, from which they had fired moreover), was also forced, 
and everybody put to death. The case was the same with a 
celebrated cabaret, the head-quarters of the Verdets; and in 
this den they discovered two municipal magistrates. All this 
time, the two parties were firing at each other through the 
streets or from th^ windows. The savages from the Cevennes 
seldom gave any quarter ; and in three days there were three 
hundred people killed. No church was pillaged, nor any 
woman insulted ; they were temperate even in their fury. They 
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would never have imagined, like the Verdets of 1815, the flog 
ging girls to death with a bat ^ ornamented with a fleur-de-lis. 

This cruel affair of Nimes, perfidiously arranged by the 
counter-revolution, was curious, inasmuch as it destroyed its 
perpetratofs. The snarer was caught in his own trap ; it was 
the game hunting the huntsman ! 

Everything went wrong at once—at the moment of execution. 
They had reckaied on Montpellier ; but the commandant durst 
not come. But the brave and patriotic National Guard, the 
future frame-work of the legion of victory, the 32nd demi- 
brigade came. 

They had reckoned on Arles; and indeed Arles offered its 
assistance ; but it was to crush the counter-revolutionary 
party. And as for Pont-Saint-Esprit, it arrested Froment’s 
envoys! 

Go, now, and summon the Catholics of the Rhone. Try to 
puzzle their minds, and make them believe that in all this 
your religion is in peril. No, the question is about our native 
land. 

The whole of Catholic Rhone declares against you, and 
becomes far more revolutionary than the Protestants. Your 
own saintly city of the Rhone, the petty Rome of the pope, even 
Avignon, joins the Revolution. 

0 Avignon I Why could France ever have taken thee, thou 
precious diamond, from her diadem! . . 0 Vaucluse ! 0 pure 

eternal remembrance of Petrarch, noble asylum of the great 
Italian who died of love for France, thou adorable symbol of 
the future union of the two countries, why didst thou ever fall 
into the polluted hands of the pope! . .For money, and to 
obtain absolution for a murder, a woman sold Avignon and 
Yaucluse (1348)! 

Avignon, without taking counsel, had, like Franco, made for 
itself a national militia, a municipality. On the 10th of June, 
all the nobility and partisans of the pope, being masters of the 
H6tol-de-Ville and four pieces of cannon, shout: “Aristocracy 
/or ever ! Then thirty persons are killed or wounded. But 
then also the people begin to fight in earnest; they kill several, 


♦ BatUnff a piece of wood, somewhat like a bat, used by washerwomen 
heating linen.—C. C. 
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and take twenty-two prisoners. All the French communes, 
Orange, Bagnols, Pont-Saint-Esprit, hasten to assist Avignon, 
and save the prisoners.’ They receive them from the hands of 
the conquerors, and undertake to guard them. 

On the 11th of June, they deface the arms of Rome, and 
those of France are set up in their place. Avignon sends a 
deputation to the bar of the National Assembly, and bestows 
itself on its real country, pronouncing these magnificent words, 
the testament of Roman genius : “ Frenchmen, rule over the 
world.** 

Let us enter further into the causes, and complete and explain 
more clearly this rapid drama. 

To make a religious war, people must bo religious. The 
clergy were not sufficiently believers to fanaticise tlie people. 

Neither were they very great politicians. That very year, 
1790, when they stood so much in need of the people, whom 
they bribed on all sides, they still exacted from them the 
tithes abolished by the Assembly. In several places, insurrec¬ 
tions took place against them, especially in the north, on 
account of those unfortunate tithes which they would not 
abandon. 

That aristocratical clergy, without any comprehension of 
moral powers,^thought that a little money, wine, the influence 
of the climate, and a single spark, would be sufficient. They 
ought to have been aw^are that to rekindle fanaticism, it required 
time, patience, secrecy, a country less observed, far from the 
high roads and larger cities. Most certainly, they might thus 
create a lasting agitation in the Bocagc of La Vendt^e ; but to 
act in the open day, before the anxious eyes of the Protestants, 
and in the neighbourhood of the great centres of civilisation, 
like Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Montpellier, who saw everything, 
and were able, at the slightest spark, to run and stamp out the 
fire, was a childish attempt. 

Froment did all he could. Tie showed much audacity and 
decision ; and be was abandoned.* 


• Froment C6ru|>ed bring massacred. However little di8|>oscd we may be 
in favour of the man and his party, it is impossible not to feel interested in hts 
strange destiny. First, honoured, ennobled, and loaded with picsents by the 
Count d’Artois, and the emigrants; then, in 1816, abandoned and disowned! 
The (irmphlcts which he then published, the proceedings of an old servant against 
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He began at the right moment, seeing that the affair at 
Avignon was about to spoil that of Nimes, not over-calculating 
his chances, but, like a brave man, trying to believe that the 
dubious parties who till then had not dared to declare in his 
favour, would at length make up their minds when they saw 
him engaged ; and that they could not calmly see him 
annihilated. 

The municipality ; in^othcr words, the Catholic citizen-class, 
was prudent; it durst not call upon the commandant of the 
province. 

The nobility was prudent. The commandant, and the 
officers in general wcre unwilling to act without the proper and 
legal requisition of the municipality. 

It was not that the officers were wanting in courage ; but 
they were not sure of the soldiers. At the first extra-legal 
order, they might answer with their guns. And to give this 
first order, and make this dangerous experiment, it was neces¬ 
sary to have made, beforehand, a sacrifice of one’s life. But 
to what idea, what faith ? The majority of the nobility, though 
Royalists and Aristocrats, were not the less imbued with 
philosophical and Voltairian ideas, that is to say, in any one 
respect, gained over to the new spirit. 

The Revolution, growing more and more harmonised and in 
unison, appears every day more plainly what it is, a religion. 
And the Counter-Revolution, dissenting and discordant, attests 
the old faith in vain ; it is not a religion. 

It has no unity, no fixed principle. Its opposition is waver¬ 
ing, tending several wavs at once. It staggers, like a drunken 
man, to the right and left. The king is fur the clergy, and he 
refuses to support the ecclesiastical protest. The clergy pay 
and arm the people, and yet exact tithes of them. The 
nobility and officers wait for orders from Turin, and at the 
game time those of the Revolutionary authorities. 


an ungrateful and heartlcw master, have been everywhere carefully destroyed. 
Shall I add that this master went so far as to deprive him, after the law suit, 
of the miserable petty pension which he enjoyed ? affd that, after thirty years' 
gratuitous service, resolved that the man, ruined, worn out, and in debt on his 
account, should die in the street. Froment's pamphlets would deserve to be 
re-printed; so also would the “ Memoire of Vaulmii,” the emigrant, now become 
so scarce; and M. Merilhou's very clever defence in favour of Froment (1B23). 
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One thing ia wanting in them all to render their action 
simple and strong ; a thing that abounds in the other party— 
faith! * 

The other party is France ; it has faith in the new faith, in 
the legitimate authority, the Assembly, the true voice of the 
nation. 

On that side, everything is effulgent with light ; on the 
other, everything is equivocal, all uncertainty,*and darkness. 

Why should there be any hesitation ? All together, the 
soldier and the citizen, joining hands, will henceforth march 
with a firm step, and under the self same flag. From April to 
June, almost all the regiments fraternize with the people. In 
Corsica, at Caen, Brest, Montpellier, Valence, as at Montauban 
and Nimea, the soldier declares for the people and the law. 
The few officers who resist are killed, and on them are found 
the proofs of their intelligence with the emigrants. As for the 
latter, the people are ready to receive them. The cities of 
the South do not slumber ; Brian^on, Montpellier, Valence, 
And lastly, great Marseilles, are willing to guard themselves ; 
they seize on their citadels and fill them with their citizens. 
Now, let the emigrants and foreigners come, if they will! 

One France, one faith, one oath ! Here no doubtful man 
must remain. If you wish to remain wavering, depart from 
tlie land of loyalty, pass the Rhine, and cross over the Alps. 

The king himself plainly perceives that his best sword, 
Bouille, would at length find himself alone, if he did not take 
the oath like the others. The enemy of the confederations, 
who had placed himself between the army and the people, is 
obliged to yield. People and soldiers, united in heart, are all 
present at that grand spectacle ; even the inflexible is now 
obliged to give way ; the king orders, and ho obeys. He 
advances between them, sad and moody, and on his sword, 
devoted to royalty, takes the oath of fidelity to the Revolution. 


D D 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE.—SPONTANEOUS ORGANISATION OP 
FRANCE (JULY ’89, TO JULY '90). 

'The Law everywhere anticipated by spontaneous Action.—Obscurity and Con¬ 
fusion of the Ancient System.—The New Order creates itself.—The New 
Powers are brought into life by the Impulse of Deliverance and Defence.—- 
Interior and Exterior Associations which prepare the Municipalities and 
the Departments.—The Assembly creates Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Magistrates, Departmental, Municipal, and Judicial.—Education of the 
People by Public Functionaries. 

I HAVE related fully the resistance offered by the old prin¬ 
ciple,—the parliaments, the nobility, and the clergy ; and 
I am now going to expound, in a few words, the new 
principle, and state briefly the immense fact, by which their 
resistance was confounded and annihilated. The fact, ad¬ 
mirably simple in its inhnite variety, is the spontaneous 
organisation of France^ 

That is history, the real, the positive, and the durable ; and 
the rest is nonentity, * 

It was, however, necessary to detail this nonentity at full 
length. Evil, precisely because it is nothing but an exception, 
an irregularity, roqulies, in order to be understood, a minute 
narration of particulars. Good, on the corrirary, the natural, 
which springs forth of itsolf, is almost known to us beforehand 
by its conformity to the laws of our nature, by the eternal 
image of good which we possess within us. 

The sources whence we derive history have preciously pre¬ 
served the least worthy of preservation,—the negative accidental 
element, the individual anecdote, this or that petty intrigue or 
act of violence. 

The great national facts, in which France has acted in con¬ 
cord, have been accomplished by immense, iifVincible, and, for 
that very reason, by no means violent, powers. They havo 
excited less attention, and passed almost unporceived. 

All that wc are furnished with on these general fact?, are 
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the laws, which are ilerived from them, and have become their 
last expression. People are never tired of the discussion of the 
laws, and earnestly repeating the language of the Assemblies. 
But, as for the great and social movements which bi;pught about 
those laws, which were their origin, the reason and necessity 
of their existence, there is scarcely a single line to recall them 
to our minds. 

And yet this is the great climax to which* everything else 
III this miraculous year from one July to the other tends : the 
law is everywhere forestalle<l by the spontaneous working of life 
and action,—an action which, among a few particular dis¬ 
turbances, contains nevertheless the new order of things and 
realises beforehand the law which will presently be made. The 
Assembly' believes it is leading, but it follows; it Is the 
recorder of France; what France does, it registers, more or 
less exactly, reduces it to a formula, and writes under her 
dictation. 

Lot the scribes come here and learn ; let them quit, for a 
moment, their den, the Bulletin dee Lois^ and throw aside 
those huge piles of stamped paper which have screened them 
from nature. If France could have been saved only by their 
pens and paper, she would have perished a hundred times. 

Serious and infinitely interesting is the moment when nature 
recovers in time not to perish, when life, in presence of danger, 
follows instinct, its best guide, and finds therein its salvation. 

A worn-out society, in this crisis of resurrection, affords us a 
spectacle of the origin of things The civilians were musing 
over the cradle of infant nations. Wlierefore muse ? You 
have it before you. 

Yes, it is the cradle of France that we now behold. May 
God protect that cradle! May lie save and sustain it upon 
that great and boundless ocean where I tremble to behold it 
floating, upon the ocean of futurity! 

France was born and started into life at the sound of the 
cannon of the Bastille. In one day, without any preparation 
or previous understanding, the whole of France, both cities and 
villages, were organised at the same time. 

The same thing happens in every locality: the people go to 
the communal house, take the keys and assume tne power in 
the name of the nation. The electors (everybody was an 
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elector in 1789) form committees, like that of Paris, which 
will presently produce the regular municipalities. 

The governors and administrators of fitics (like those of the 
State) eschevins, notables, and others, withdraw and skulk 
away by the back door, bequeathing to the commune they had 
administered, debts as a souvenir. 

The -financial Bastille, which the oligarcliy of notables had 
concealed so ^ell from every eye, the administrative den, 
appears in broad daylight;^ the shapeless instruments of that 
equivocal r^gime^ the confusion of papers, the learned obscurity 
of calculations, are all brought to light. 

The first cry of that liberty (which they call the spirit of 
disorder) is, on the contrary, order and justice. 

Order, in broad daylight. France said to God, like Ajax : 
“ Let me rather die in the light of heaven ! ” 

What was most tyrannical in the old tyrannical system, was 
its obscurity: obscurity between the king and the people, 
between the city authorities and the town, and a no less pro¬ 
found obscurity between the land-proprietor and the tenant. 
What was a man bound in his conscience to pay to the State, 
to the Commune, and to the lord of the manor ? Nobody 
could say. Most people paid what they were unable even to 
read. The utter ignorance in which the clergy, the privileged 
teachers of the people, had kept them, abandonefl them blind 
and defenceless to those liorrible cormorants, the limbs of the 
law. Every year, their stamped papers returned, still more 
blotted and scribbled, with additional expenses, for the horror 
of the peasant. These mysterious and unknown extra-charges, 
whether understood or not, he was obliged to pay ; but they 
remained stored up in his heart, as a treasure of vengeance, 
for which he should require an indemnity. In 1789, several 
persons stated that, in forty years, they had paid, with these 
extra-charges, more than the estates, of which they were then 
proprietors, were really worth. 

In our rural districts, no damage was done to property 
except in the name of property. The peasant interpreted it in 
his own manner ; but he never raised any doubt as to the idea of 

♦ See, in Leber, the shamefiil picture of thi§ ancient municipal adminiatra- 
tfon, the gratifications exacted by the eschevins, &c. &c. Lyons was twenty- 
niae millions in debt! ’ 
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this right. The rural labourer knows what it is to acquire ; 
the acquisition that he makes or sees made every day, by 
labour, inspires hin^ with a sort of religious respect for 
])roperty. 

It was in the name of property, long violated add perverted 
by the agents of the lords of the manor, that the peasants 
erected those protest on which they suspended the insignia 
of feudal and fiscal tyranny, the weathercocks of castles, 
the measures of raising rents unjustly, and the sieves which 
sifted the corn all to the advantage of the lord, and left only 
the refuse. 

The committees of July 1789 (the origin of the municipalities 
of 1790) were, for the towns especially, the insurrection of 
liberty ^—and for the villages that of property : I mean the most 
sacred property—man’s labour. 

The village associations were societies for protection,— first, 
against the legal agents; and secondly, against the brigands,— 
two words often synonymous. 

They confederated against the stewards, collectors, managers, 
attorneys, and bailiffs,—against that horrible scrawl, which, 
by some magic process, had parched up the land, destroyed the 
cattle, and worn the peasant to the bone, reducing him to a 
skeleton. 

They coitfcdcrated also against those troops of pillagers, who 
were overrunning France, people starving for want of work, 
beggars turned thieves, who, at night, cut down the corn, even 
when unripe, thus destroying hope. If the villages had not 
taken up arms, a horrible famine must have been the result, 
a season like the year 1000 and several of the middle ages. 
Those wandering bands, difficult to seize, and everywhere 
expected, and which fear caused to appear everywhere present, 
filled with dismay our rural population, then less military than 
at the present day. 

All the villages armed, and promised each other mutual 
protection. They agieed among tliemselves to unite, in case of 
alarm, at a given spot, in a central position, or one commanding 
the principal pasjwige by land or by water. 

One fact will servo to elucidate this subject. It reminds us, 
in some respects, of the panic at Saint*Jean-du<Qard, which 1 
liave already related. 
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Early one morning in summer, the inhabitants of Chavignon 
(Aisne) beheltl, not without trepidation, their street full of 
armed men. They perceived, however, Jthat, luckily, they were 
their neighbours and friends, the national guards of all the 
adjacent cbmmunes, who, under false alarm, had marched all 
night to come to defend them against the brigands. They 
had expected a fight, but they found a feast. All the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chavignon, overjoyed, went forth from their houses 
to welcome their friends. The women brought out and shared 
in common all the provisions they had ; and casks of wine were 
opened. In the public square they displayed the flag of 
Chavignon, on which are delineated grapes and corn with a 
naked sword,—a device that summed up very correctly the 
idea of the day: abundance and security, liberty, fidelity, and 
concord. The captain-general of the national guards that had 
come, made a very affecting speech on the eagerness of the 
communes to come to the defence of their brethren : “ At the 
first word,” said he, “ we quitted our wives and children in 
tears ; we left our ploughs and implemeiits in the fields, and 
marched, without taking even the time to dress ourselves 
properly.” 

The inhabitants of Chavignon, in an address to the National 
Assembly, relate every circumstance, as a child would to its 
mother, and, full of gratitude, add this word from the heart; 
“ What men, gentlemen, what men they have become, since 
you gave them a native land ! ” 

These spontaneous expeditions were thus made, like family 
parties, with the curate marching at their head. At that of 
Chavignon, four of the communes that came were accompanied 
by their curates. 

In certain countries, for instance in the Upper-Sa6ne, the 
curates not only associated in these movements, but formed 
their centre, and were their leaders and directors. As early 
as the 27th of September, 1789, the rural communes, in the 
environs of Luxeuil, confederated under the direction of the 
curate of Saint Sauveur, and to him all the mayors took 
the oath. • 

At Issy-EEv^que (also in Upper-Saftne) there happened a 
more extraordinary fact. In the general annihilation of every 
kind of public authority, and seeing no longer any magistraiei 
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% valiant cur^ assumed himself all the different powers : he 
enacted ordinances, re-judged law suits already tried, sent for 
the mayors of the nfighbourhood, and promulgated in their 
presence the new laws which he gave to the country; then, 
arming himself, he marched forth, sword in hand, to set about 
sharing all the land into equal portions. It was necessary to 
check his zeal and remind him that there was still a National 
Assembly. 

This is uncommon and remarkable. The movement in 
general was regular, and took place with more order than 
could have been expected under such circumstances. Though 
without laws, everybody obeyed a law,—that of preservation 
and safety. 

Before the municipalities are organised, each village governs, 
guards, and defends itself, as an armed association of inhabi¬ 
tants of the same place. 

Before there are any arrondissements and departments created 
by the law, common necessities, especially that of making 
the roads safe and transporting provisions, form associations 
between villages and villages, towns and cities, great confede¬ 
rations for mutual protection. 

We feel inclined to thank those dangers when we see how 
they force men to emerge from their isolated position, snatch 
them from thSr egotism, accustom them to feel themselves live 
in others, and awaken in their souls, that had remained dormant 
for so many centuries, the first spark of fraternity. 

The law comes to acknowledge, authorise, and crown all 
this ; but it does not produce it. 

The creation of municipalities, and the concentrating into 
their hands even non-communal powers (contributions, superior 
police, the power of disposing of the military, &c.)—this con¬ 
centration with which the Assembly has been reproached, was 
not the effect of a system, but the mere acknowledgment of a 
fact. In the annihilation of the most part of the different 
powers, and in the involuntary (and often perfidious) inaction 
of those remaining, the instinct of preservation had effected 
what it invariably performs : the interested parties hful 
themselves taken their affairs in hand. And who is not 
interested in such a crisis ? Even he who has no property, 
foIiO has nothing^ as people say, possesses, nevertheless. 
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what is far dearer than any property,—a wife and children t< 
defend. 

The new municipal law created hu7idred thousand 

municipal magistrates ; and the judiciary organisation a hun¬ 
dred thousand judges (of whom hve thousand were juges-de- 
paiXf and eighty thousand assessors of jugcs-de-paix). All 
these were chosen among the four million two hundred and 
ninety-eight thfinsand primary electors^ (who, as propiietors 
or tenants, paid taxes to the value of three da}'s’ labour, or 
about three francs). 

Universal suffrage had given six millions of votes ; I shall 
explain hereafter this limitation of the electoral right, and the 
different principles which influenced the Assembly. 

It is sufficient here to indicate the prodigious movement that 
France must then have made, in the spring of 17*J0, this 
creation of a multitucle of judges and administrators,— thirteen 
hundred thousand at once arising from the election ! 

It may bo said that before the military conscription, France 
had made a conscription of magistrates. A conscription of 
peace, order, and fraternity! What appears predominant 
here, in the judicial order, is this fine new element, unknown 
to all ages, the five thousand arbiters or justices of the peace, 
and their eighty thousand assessors ; and, in the municipal 
order, it is the dependance in which the militahy force finds 
itself with respect to the magistrates of the people. 

The municipal power inherited all the ruins of authority. 
Between the ancient system destroyed, and the new one then 
inactive, it alone remained standing. The king was disarmed, 
the army disorganised, every state and parliament demolished, 
the clergy dismantled, and the nobility about to be erased. 
The Assembly itself, the great apparent power, ordered rather 
than acted : it was a head without arms. But it had forty-four 

* This is the number given in 1791 in the Atlas Natumal de France^ 
intended for public instruction and dedicated to the Assembly. 'Die Hibliop 
of Autun, in his speech of June 8, 1790, reckons only three millions six 
hundred thousand active citizens. This snmll number would be too consider¬ 
able if it meant only the proprietors, but it includes also those who pay taxes 
to the value of about three francs as tenants. The larger number is the 
more likely. Both, however, the larger and the smaller arc doubtless only 
appriiximatlva, 
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thousand hands in the municipalities, and it left almost every¬ 
thing to the twelve hundred thousand municipal magistrates. 

The immensity of tMs number was a drawback to action ; 
but, as an education of the people, as an initiation, to public 
life, it was admirable. Being rapidly renewed, the magistracy 
would soon exhaust, in many localities, the class from which 
it was recruited (the four millions of proprietors or tenants who 
paid three francs taxes). It was necessary (anTl it was a fine 
necessity of this grand initiation) to create a new class of pro¬ 
prietors. The peasants of the clergy and the aristocracy, at 
first excluded from election as clients of the ancient system, 
would now, as purchasers of the estates set up for sale, find 
themselves proprietors, electors, municipal magistrates, asses¬ 
sors of justices of the peace, <fec.; and, as such, become the 
stanchest supporters of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE NEW RELIGION.—CONFEDERATIONS (JULY »89 TO 
JULY ’90). 

France in 1798 the Inipnlse of Liberty ; in 1790, she feels the Unity of 
Patriotism.—The Confcdenitions have removed eveiy Obstacle.—Arliftcial 
Barriers fal\.—Prodh-verbaux of the Confederations.—They testify the 
love of the newly-formed Unity, the S.*icrifice of Provincial Feelings and 
old Habits.—Confederation F^tes.—Living Symbols.—The Old Man, the 
Duugi.ter, the Wife, the Mother.—The Child on the Altar of the Native 
Land.—Divisions of Class, Party, and Religion forgotten,—Man again 
finds Nature.—He embraces his Country, Humanity, with bis whole 
Heart—Additions and divers Particulars. 

Nothing of all this e.xisted in the winter of 1789 ; there were 
neither any regular municipalities nor any departments: no 
laws, no authority, no public power. Everything, one would 
think, is about to fall into chaos ; and this is the hope of the 
aristocracy . . . “Ah! you wanted to be free ! Look about 
you, and enjoy the oYder you have created.” To this what reply 
is made by France ? At that formidable crisis, she becomes 
her own law ; and, without any assistance, springs, with a 
powerful will, over the chasm between one world and the other, 
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passes, without stumbling, the narrow bridge over the abyss, 
without heeding the danger, with her eyes fixed on the goal. 
She advances courageously through thTit dark winter, towards 
the wished.-for spring which promises a new light to the world. 

What light ? It is no longer, as in *89, the vague love of 
liberty; but a determined object, of a fixed and settled form, 
which leads the whole nation, transporting and captivating the 
heart; at every new step, it appears more delightful, and the 
march is the more rapid ... At length the shades of night dis* 
appear, the mist is dispelled, and France beholds distinctly what 
she had loved and followed, without ever having been able to 
attain it—the unity of the native land. 

All that had been believed painful, difficult, and insurmount¬ 
able, becomes possible and easy. People had asked themselves 
how the sacrifice of provincial sentiments, reminiscences, and 
inveterate prejudices, was to be accomplished. How,” said 
they, ** will Languedoc ever consent to cease to be Languedoc, 
an interior empire governed by its own laws ? How will ancient 
Toulouse descend from her capitol, her royalty of the South ? 
And do you believe that Brittany will ever give way to France, 
emerge from her barbarous language and obstinate character ? 
You will sooner see the rocks of Saint-Malo and Penmarck 
change their nature and become soft.** 

But lo! the native land appears to them on the altar, opening 
her arms and wishing to embrace them .... And they all 
rush towards her and forget themselves, no longer knowing on 
that day to what province they belong . . . Like children gone 
astray, and lost till then, they have at length found a mother ; 
they had been so humble as to imagine themselves Bretons, 
Proven^aux. No, children, know well that you were the sons 
of France; she herself tells you so; the sons of that great 
mother, of her who is destined, in equality, to bring forth nations. 

Nothing is more grand than to see this people advancing 
towards the light, without any law, but hand in hand. They 
advance, but do not act; neither do they feel any necessity of 
acting; they advance, that is sufficient; the mere sight of 
that immense movement causes everything to recoil beforje 
them ; every obstacle vanishes, and all opposition is removed. 
Who would think of standing up against this pacific and 
formidable apparition of a great nation in arms ? 
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The confederations of November break up the provincial 
states ; those of January put an end to the struggle of the par¬ 
liaments ; those of Febijuary put down the riots and pillages ; 
in March and April, those masses are organised whic^ stifle in 
May and June the first sparks of a war of religion ; May, more¬ 
over, witnesses the military confederations, the soldier becoming 
once more a citizen, and the sword of the counter-revolution, 
its last weapon, shattered to pieces • . . What reTiiains ? Fra¬ 
ternity has removed every obstacle, all the confederations are 
about to confederate together, and union tends to unity.—No 
more confederations ! They are useless, only one now is neces¬ 
sary,—France ; and it appears transfigured in the glory of 
July. 

Is all this a miracle ? Yes, and the greatest and most simple 
of miracles, a return to nature. The fundamental basis of 
human nature is sociability. It had required a whole world of 
inventions against nature to prevent men from living together. 

Interior custom-duties, innumerable tolls on roads and rivers, 
an infinite diversity of laws and regulations, weights, measures, 
and money, and rivalry carefully encouraged and maintained 
between cities, countries, and corporations,—all these obstacles, 
these old ramparts, crumble and fall in a day. Men then 
behold one another, perceive they are alike, are astonished to 
have been abl^ to remain so long ignorant of one another, 
regret the senseless animosity w^hich had separated them for so 
many centuries, and expiate it by advancing to meet and 
embrace one another with a mutual effusion of the heart. 

This is what rendered so easy and practicable the creation of 
departments, which had been believed to be entirely impossible. 
If it had been a mere geometrical conception, emanating from 
the brain of Siey^s, it would have possessed neither the power 
nor the durability which we now behold ; it would not have 
survived the ruin of so many other revolutionary institutions. 
It was, generally speaking, a natural creation, a legitimate 
restoration of ancient relations between places and populations, 
which the artificial institutions of despotism and fiscality had 
kept divided. The« rivers, for instance, which, under the 
ancient system, were scarcely better than obstacles (twenty- 
eight tolls on the Loire ! to give only one example), the rivers, 
I say, became once more what nature intended them to be. the 
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connecting bond of mankind. They formed and gave their 
names to the greater number of the departments ; the Seine, 
the Loire, the Rhone, the Gironde, the, Meuse, the Charente, the 
Allier, tjie Gard, and others, were like so many natural con¬ 
federations between the two banks of the rivers, which the state 
acknowlcilged, proclaimed, and consecrated. 

Most of the confederations have themselves related their own 
history. The^^ wrote it to their parent, the National Assembly, 
faithfully and naturally, in a form often rustic and inexperienced; 
they spoke as they could ; whoever knew how to write, wrote. 
It was not always possible to find in the rural districts a skilful 
scribe worthy of consigning such things to posterity. But 
good-will supplied the deficiency ... Ye venerable monuments 
of youthful fraternity, shapeless, but spontaneous and inspired 
acts of France, you will remain for ever as witnesses of the 
hearts of our fathers, and of their transports, when they beheld 
for the first time the thrice blessed face of their native land ! 

I have found all that entire and glowing, as though made 
yesterday, when, sixty years afterwards, I lately opened those 
papers, which few persons had read. At the first I perused, I 
was overcome with respect; I perceived a singular, unparalleled 
fact, on which it is impossible to be mistaken : these enthu¬ 
siastic documents addressed to the country (represented by the 
Assembly) are love-letters! 

There is nothing official or constrained ; it is evidently the 
language of the heart. The only art, rhetoric, or declama¬ 
tion that appears therein, is precisely the absence of art, the 
embarrassment of a youth who knows not how to express the 
most sincere sentiments, who employs the language of romance, 
for want of better, to confess his true passion. 

But, from time to time, a word springing from the heart, 
protests against this being styled irapotency of language, and 
causes us to perceive the real depth of the sentiment. . . And 
then the style is very verbose; for how, in such a moment, is it 
possible to say enough ; or how ever to feel satisfied ? . . The 
material details likewise gave them much solicitude: no writing 
seemed handsome enough, no paper elegant enough, not to 
mention the sumptuous little tri-coloured ribbons to tie the papers 
with. When I saw them first, still gay and but little faded, 
they reminded me of what Rousseau says of the oxtraordinmy 
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care lie took to write, embellish, and adorn, the manuscript of 
his “ Julia.” Such were also the thoughts, and such the care 
and solicitude of our fclthers, when, from transient and imperfect 
objects, their love aspired to eternal beauty I , 

What affected me, and filled me with emotion and admira¬ 
tion, is, that in so great a variety of men, characters, and 
localities, with so many divers elements, which, for the most 
part, were but yesterday strangers, nay, frequently hostile to 
one another, there is nothing but what breathes the pure love 
of unity. 

Where, then, are the old distinctions of provinces and races of 
men ? Where those powerful and geographical contrasts ? 
All have disappeared : geography itself is annihilated. There 
are no longer any mountains, rivers, or barriers between men. 
Their language is still dissimilar, but their words agree so well 
that they all seem to spring from the same place,—from the 
same bosom. Everything has gravitated towards one point, 
and that point now speaks forth ; it is a unanimous prayer from 
the heart of Franco. 

Such is the power of love. To attain unity, nothing was 
able to prove an impediment, no sacrifice was considered too 
dear. All at once, and without even perceiving it, they have 
forgotten thq things for which they would have sacriBced their 
lives the day beforo, their provincial sentiment, local tradition, 
and legends. Time and space, those material conditions to 
which life is subject, are no more. A strange vita nuovat one 
eminently spiritual, and making her whole Revolution a sort of 
dream, at one time delightful, at another terrible, is now 
beginning for Fiance. It knew neither time nor s[mce. 

And yet it was antiquity, with its old habits, familiar objects, 
customary signs, and revered symbols, that bad hitherto con¬ 
stituted life. All that now grows faint, or disappears. What 
remains, for instance, the ceremonies of the old religion, now 
called to consecrate these new festivals, is felt to be only an 
accessory. In those immense assemblies wherein people of 
every class and every communion have but one and the self¬ 
same heart, tbere^is something more sacred than an altar. No 
special form of worship can confer holiness on the most holy of 
holy things,—man fraternising in the presence of God. 

All the old emblems grow pale, and the new ones that arc 
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essayed have but little signification. Whetner people swear on 
the old altar, before the Holy Sacrament, or take the oath 
before the cold image of abstract libq'ty, the true symbol is 
elsewhere^ 

The beauty, the grandeur, the eternal charm of those festi¬ 
vals, is that the symbol is a living one. 

This symbol for man is man. All the conventional world 
crumbling to pieces, a holy respect possesses him for the true 
image of God. He does not mistake himself for God : he has 
no vain pride. It is not as a ruler or a conqueror, but in far 
more affecting and serious attributes that man appears here. 
.The noble harmonious sentiments of family, nature, and native 
land, are sufficient to fill these festivals with a religious, pathetic 
interest. 

The president at first is some old man : the old man sur¬ 
rounded with children, has the whole nation for his family. He 
is conducted and escorted back with music. At the great con¬ 
federation of Rouen, where the national guards of sixty different 
towns attended, they brought from the remote Andelis, a 
venerable knight of Malta, eighty-five years of age, to preside 
over the Assembly. At Saint-Andeol, the honour of taking 
the oath at the head of all the people was conferred on two 
patriarchs, one ninety-three, and the other ninety-four,—one a 
noble and the colonel of the National Guard, the other a private 
labourer; they embraced at the altar, thanking heaven that 
they had lived to see that day. The people wore full of emo¬ 
tion, believing they beheld in those venerable men the ever¬ 
lasting reconciliation of classes. They rushed into each other’s 
arms, and joining hands, an immense farandole, comprising 
everybody, without exception, spread throughout the town, 
into the fields, across the mountains of Ardeche, and towards 
the meadows of the Rhone; the wine flowed in the streets, 
tables were spread, provisions placed in common, and all the 
people are together in the evening, solemnising this love-feast, 
and praising God. 

There was everywhere an old man at the head of the people, 
sitting in the first place, and presiding o\er the crowd, and 
around him were girls, like a garland of flowers, In all these 
solemnities, this lovely band marches dressed’ in white with 
sashes d la nation (that is to say, tri-coloured]. Hero, one of 
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them pronounces a few noble charming sentences, which will 
create heroes to-morrow. Elsewhere (in the civic procession 
of Romans in Dauphiiie), a beautiful girl marched along, bear¬ 
ing in her hand a palm with this superscription: To tlie 
best citizen ! . • Many retai ned from that procession lost in 
thought. 

Daiiphind, the serious and valiant province which opened 
the Revolution, n>ade numerous confederations of the whole 
province, and of the towns and villages. The rural communes 
of the frontier nearest to Savoy, close to the emigrants, and 
tilling the ground in the neighbourhood of their guns, did but 
have still finer festivajs. They had a battalion of children, 
another of women, and another of maidens, all armed. At 
Maubec they filed along in good order, headed by a banner, 
bearing and handling their naked swords with that graceful 
skill peculiar to the women of France. 

I have related elsewhere * the heroic example of the women 
and maidens of Angers. They wanted to depart and follow 
the young army of Anjou and Brittany marching for Rennes, 
to take their share in that first crusade of liberty, to feed the 
combatants, and take care of the wounded. They swore they 
would never marry any but loyal citizens, love only the valiant, 
and associate for life only with those who devoted theirs to 
France. • 

They thus inspired the enthusiasm of 1788. And now in the 
confederations of June and July, 1790, after the removal of so 
many obstacles, none were more affected in these festivals of 
victory ; for, during the winter, in the complete absenceof all pub¬ 
lic protection, what dangers had not the family incurred ! They 
embraced the hope of safety, and found comfort in those im¬ 
mense assemblies. Their poor hearts were however still very 
full of the past, and of what the future might bring forth ? 
But they wished for no other future than the salvation of their 
country ! They evinced, as we may perceive in every written 
document, more enthusiasm and fervour than even the men, 
and a greater impatience to take the civic oath. 

Women are keptjback from public life; and people are too 
apt to forget that they really have more right to it than any. 


♦ Page 71. 
JS E 
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The stake they venture is very different from ours ; man playa 
only his life ; but woman stakes her child. She is far more 
interested in acquiring information and foresight. In tlie solitary 
sedentary life which most women leatl, they follow, in their 
anxious mfusings, the critical events of their country, and the 
movements of the armies. The mind of this woman, whom 
you believe to be entirely occupied with her household duties, is 
wandering in j^lg^ria, sharing all the privations and marches of 
our young soldiers in Africa, and suffering and lighting with 
them. But, whether called or not, they took the most active 
part in the fHes of the confederations. In some village or 
other, the men had assembled alone in a large building, to 
make a common address to the National Assembly. The women 
draw near, listen, enter, and, with tears in their eyes, entreat 
to be allowed to join them. Then, the address is read to them, 
and they agree to it heartily. This affecting union of the 
family and the country filled every heart with an unknown 
sentiment. The fke^ though quite accidental, was but the 
more touching on that account. It was short, like all human 
happiness, and lasted but one day. The account of the pro¬ 
ceedings ends with a natural expression of melancholy and 
musing; Thus passed away the happiest moment of our lives.’* 

The reason was, they had to work on the morrow and rise 
early ; for it was harvest time. The confederates of Etoile, 
near Valence, express themselves in words to this effect, after 
having mentioned their fire-works and farandoles : “We who, 
on the 29th of November, 1789, gave France the example of 
the first confederation, have been able to devote to this festivity 
only one day ; and we withdrew in the evening to rest ourselves 
in order to resume our labours on the morrow ; for the labours 
of the field are urgent, and we are sorry for it.” . . . Good 
husbandmen ! They write all that to the National Assembly, 
convinced that it is thinking of thena, and that, like God, it 
beholds and performs everything ! 

These memorials of rural communes are so many wild flowers 
that seem to have sprung up in the midst of the harvest. In 
reading them we seem to inhale the strong and vivifying per¬ 
fume of the country at that glowing season of fecundity. It 
is like walking among the ripe corn. 

And in fact it was in the open country that all this took 
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place No temple would have sufficed. The whole population 
went forth, every man, woman, and child ; and with them 
they transported the old in their chairs, and infants in their 
cradles ; whilst villagA and wliole towns were left in the 
custody of public faith. A few patrols, who cross through a 
town, depose that they saw nothing on their way but dogs. 
Any one who, on the 14th of July, 1790, had passed through 
those deserted villages, at noon, without seeinsf the country, 
would have taken them for Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Nobody was able to absent himself from the festival, for no 
one was a mere spectator ; all were actors, from the centenarian 
to the new-born infant; and the latter more so than any. 

lie was carried like a living flower among the flowers of the 
harvest, offered by his mother, and laid upon the altar. But it 
was not the passive part of an offering alone that he had to 
perform ; he was active also; he was accounted a person ; 
took his civic oath by the lips of his mother ; claimed his 
dignity as a man and a Frenchman ; was put at once in 
possession of his native land, and received his share of hope. 

Yes, the child, the future generation, was the principal actor. 
At a festival in Dauphine, the commune itself is crowned, in 
the person of its principal magistrate, by a young child. Such 
a hand brings good fortune. These youths, whom I now 
behold under 4he au.xious eye of their mother, will, in two 
years’ time, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, depart in arms, 
full of military enthusiasm; the year ’92 will have summoned 
them, and they will follow their elders to Jemmapes. These 
again, still younger, whose arms appear so feeble, are the 
future soldiers of Austcrlitz. Their hand has brought good 
fortune ; they have accomplished the good omen, and crowned 
their native land ; and even to-day, though feeble and pale, 
France still vears that eternal crown, and overawes nations. 

How great and happy the generation born amidst such things, 
and whose first gaze was gladdened by that sublime spectacle ! 
Children brought and blessed at the altar of their native land, 
devoted by their weeping, but resigned and heroic mothers, 
and bestowed by th^m on France. Oh ! those who are thus 
born can nc^ver die. You received on that day the cup of 
immortality. Even those among you whom history has not 
mentioned, nevertheless fill the world with your namelesA 

E £ 2 
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living spirit, with that great unanimous idea which,'sword k 
hand, they extended throughout the world. 

I do not believe that the heart of man was at any period 
more teeming with a vast and coinprelfensive affection, or that 
the distinctions of classes, fortunes, and parties, were ever so 
much forgotten. In the villages, especially, there are no longer 
either rich or poor, nobles or plebeians ; there is but one 
general table,<and provisions are in common ; social dissensions 
and quarrels have disappeared; enemies become reconciled ; 
and opposite sects, believers and philosophers, Protestants and 
Catholics, fraternise together. 

At Saint-Jean-du-Gard, near Alais, the Catholic curate and 
the Protestant minister embraced at the altar. The Catholics 
led the Protestants to church, and the minister was made to sit 
in the first place in the choir. Similar honours werfe done by the 
Protestants to the curate, who, seated among them in the most 
honourable place, listened to the minister’s sermon. The 
religions fraternise on their old battle-field, at the entrance to 
the Cevonnes, upon the tombs of their ancestors who killed one 
another, and on the still warm ashes of the faggots. God, so 
long accused, was at length justified. All hearts overflowed 
with love ; prose was not sufficient; a hurst of poetry could 
alone express so profound a sentiment. The curate composed 
and chanted a hymn to liberty ; the mayor replied in stanzas, 
and his wife, a respectable mother of a family, at the moment 
when she presented her children at the altar, poured forth th« 
feelings of her heart in a few pathetic verses. 

The open air, the fields, and the immense valleys, where 
these festivals were generally held, seemed to contribute to 
this effusion of the heart. Man had not only reconquered his 
rights, but he had re-entered upon his possession of nature. 
Several of these writings testify the emotion which those poor 
people felt on beholding their country for the first time. Strange 
to relate ! those rivers, mountains, and noble landscapes, where 
they were constantly passing, were discovered by them on that 
day : they had never seen them before. 

An instinct of nature, the natural inspimtion of the genius of 
the country, often caused them to choose for the scene of these 
festivals the very places which had been preferred by ouf 
ancieot Gauls, the Druids. The islands hold sacred by tke 
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ancestors, became sacred also for their posterity. In the 
departments of Gard, Charente, and elsewhere, the altar was 
erected on an island. That of Aiigoul^me received the repre¬ 
sentatives of sixty thousand men ; and there were, pprhaps, as 
many upon the admirable amphitheatre on which this town is 
situated, above the river. In the evening, there was a banquet 
in the illuminated island, with a whole people for guests and 
spectators, from the top to the bottom of that gi^ntic coliseum. 

At Maubec (in the department of Iscre), where many rural 
communes assembled, the altar was erected in the middle of an 
immense plain, opposite to an ancient monastery, with a magni¬ 
ficent view, an unbounded horizon, and the reminiscence of 
Rousseau, who had lived there sonic time ! In a speech glowing 
with entliusiasm, a priest extolled the glorious memory of the 
philosopher, wlio, in that very place, had mused and prepared 
that great day. In conclusion, he pointed to heaven, and 
called to witness the sun, then bursting from the clouds, as 
though to enjoy also that sublime and affecting spectacle. 

We, worshippers of the future, who put our faith in hope, 
and look towards the east; we, whom the disfigured and per¬ 
verted past, daily becoming more impossible, has banished 
from every temple ; we who, by its monopoly, are deprived of 
temple and altar, and often feel sad in the isolated communion 
of our thoughts ; we had a temple on that day,—such a temple 
as had never existed before ' No artificial church, but the 
universal church ; from the Vosges to the Cevennes, and from 
the Alps to the Pyrenees. 

No conventional symbol I All nature, all mind, all truth ! 

Man who, in our old churches, never saw his fellows face to 
face, saw them hero,—saw himself for the first time, and from 
the eyes of a whole people received a spark of God, 

He perceived nature, seized it again, and found it still sacred: 
for in it he perceived his God. 

And he called that people and that country by the name he 
had found,—Native Land. And however large this Patria 
may be, he enlarges his heart so as to embrace it all. IIo 
beholds it with th^ eyes of the mind, and clasps it with the 
longings of desire. 

Ye mountains of our native land, which bound our sight, but 
not our thoughts, be witness that if wo do not clasp in one 
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brotherly embrace the great family of France, it is already 
contained in our hearts. . . 

Ye sacred rivers, ye holy islands,, where our altar was 
erected, may your waters, murmuring beneath the current of 
the spirit, go and proclaim to every sea and every nation, that, 
to-day, at the solemn banquet of liberty, we would not have 
broken bread, without having invited them, and that on this 
day of happindss, all humanity was present in the soul aujl 
wishes of France ! 


** Thus ended the happiest day of our life.” This sentence, 
which the members of a village confederation wrote, at the end 
of their memorial, on the evening of their festival, I was very 
near writing myself in concluding this chapter. It is ended, and 
nothing like it is in store for me. I leave here an irreparable 
moment of my life, a part of myself, which, I plainly feel, will 
remain here and accompany me no more: I seem to depart 
poor and needy. How many things that I wished to add, I 
have been obliged to sacrifice! I have not indulged in a 
single note ; the least would have caused an interruption, and 
have been perhaps discordant, at this sacred n^oment. And 
yet it would have been necessary to give several ; a number of 
interesting particulars presented themselves, and ought to have 
been inserted. Several of those memorials deserved to be 
printed entire (those of the Romans, Maubcc, Tcstc-de-Ruche, 
Saint-Jean-du-Gard, <fec.). The speeches arc less valuable than 
the memorials ; yet many of these are affecting ; the text that 
recurs the most frequently, is that of the patriarch Simeon : 

Now I may die.” See among others the proces-verhal of 
Regnianwez (Renwez ?) near Rocroi. 

Each document taken singly is weak ; but the whole 
possesses an extraordinary charm : the greatest diversity (pro¬ 
vincial, local, urban, rural, &c.) in the most perfect unity. Each 
country performs this great act of unity with its special origin¬ 
ality. The fedMs of Quimper crown themselves with the oak- 
leaves of Brittany ; the inhabitants of Romans (in Dauphinc), 
OR the confines of the South, place a palm in the hand of the 
handsome maiden who leads the procession. A courageous 
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Berciiity, order, common sense, and a ^ood heart, are very 
con8[)icuous in these confederations of DauphinCi. 

In those of Brittany, there is a character of strength, of im¬ 
passioned gravity, a sel’iousness allied to the tragic ; they feel 
tliat this is not child’s play, and that they are in pre^nce of the 
enemy. In the mountains of Jura, in the country of the last of the 
serfs, the character is that of amazement, the delight of de¬ 
liverance, on beholding themselves exalted %om slavery to 
liberty, “ more than free, citizens ! Frenchmen! superior to 
all Europe.” They founded an anniversary of the sacred night 
of the 4th of August. 

What is extremely aifecting is the prodigious effort of good 
will made by this people, so little prepared, to express the deep 
feeling that entirely filled their hearts. The inhabitants of 
Nayarreins, in the Pyrenees, poor people, as they themselves 
say, lost in their mountains, devoid of every resource, not 
having even a community of language, lisp the French of the 
north, and offer to their country their hearts, their very impo- 
tcncy. One of the most clownish memorials (who would 
believe it ?) is that of a commune near Versailles and Saint- 
Germain. The rough common paper betokens extreme 
poverty, and the writing an utterly barbarous ignorance : most 
of these memorialists can make only a cross for their signa¬ 
tures ; but they all sign one w'ay or other ; no one seems 
willing to be dispensed from signing ; after the mother’s name, 
you see the child’s, the grand-daughter’s, <fcc. 

Their chief study, in general, in which they do not always 
happily succeed, is to find out visible signs,—symbols,—to 
express their new faith. At Dole, the sacred fire, with which 
the priest was to burn incense on the altar of the country, was, 
by means of a burning-glass, extracted from the sun by the 
hand of a^oung maiden. 

At Saint-Pierre (near Crepy), at Mello (Oise), and at Saint 
Maurice (Charento), they placed the law itself and the decrees 
of the Assembly upon the altar; at Mello, it w^as carried 
thither in an arch of alliance. At Saint Maurice, it was laid 
upon a map of tl« world >vhich served to carpet the altar, and 
placed with the swonl, the plough, and the scales, between two 
oannon-balls of the Bastile. 

In other places, a happier inspiration leads them to choose 
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entirely human symbols of union ; marriages celebrated at the 
altar of the country, baptisms, or the adoption of children by 
communes or clubs. Often also, the women go to perform a 
funeral service for those who had been kClled at the taking of 
the Bastille*. Add to this immense sums given in charity, and 
distributions of provisions; or, far better than charity, pro¬ 
visions placed in common, and tables laid for everybody. The 
most touching pg3of of goodness of heart that I have met with, 
is a subscription (at Pleyssade, near Bergerac) raised by a few 
soldiers among themselves, amounting to the enormous sum 
(relatively to the means of these poor people) of one hundred 
and twenty francs ! for a widow of a man killed at the Bastille ! 
At Saint-Jean-du-Gard, the ceremony ends “ with a solemn 
reconciliation of those who had quarrelled.’* At Lous-le- 
Saulnier, they drank to “ All men, even our enemies, whom 
we swear to love and defend ! ” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE NEW RELIGION.—GENERATi CONFEDERATION 
(JULY 14, 1790). 

The Amazement and Emotion of all Nations at the Spectacle afforded hy 
France.—Great Confederation of Lyons (May 30th, 1790). Franca 
demands a General Confederation (June).—The Song of the Confede¬ 
rates—Paris prepares for them the Cliamp-de-Mar9,—li!\\G Assembly 
abolishes Hereditary Nobility (June 19th).—It had already abolished the 
Christian Principle of the Inheritance of Crime.— It receives the 
Deputies of the Human Confederation of Kings against that of 

the People.—General Confederation of France at Paris (July 14th, 
1790).—The impulse of France, at once pacific and warlike. * 

This faith, this candour, this immense impulse of concord, 
after a whole century of dispute, was a subject of great 
astonishment for every nation ; it was like a wonderful dream; 
and they all remained dumb and affected* # 

Several of our confederations had imagined a touching sym¬ 
bol of union, that of celebrating marriages at the altar of the 
lUitm land. Confederation itself, a union of France with 
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Prance, seemed a prophetic symbol of the future alliance of 
nations, of the general marriage of the world. 

Another symbol, no less affecting, appeared at these festi¬ 
vals. Occasionally thtjy placed upon the altar a Jittle child 
whom everybody adopted, and who, endowed with the gifts, 
the prayers, the tears of the whole assembly, became the 
relation of everybody. 

That child upon the altar is France, with al# the world sur¬ 
rounding her. In her, the common child of nations, they all 
feel themselves united, and all participating heartily in her 
future destiny, are anxiously praying around her, full of 
fear and hope. . . . Not one of them beholds her without 
weeping. 

How Italy wept! and Poland ! and Ireland ! (Ah ! sioter 
sufferers, remember that day for ever !) . . . Every oppressed 
nation, unmindful of its slavery at the sight of infant liberty, 
exclaimed : “In thee I am free ! * 

In presence of that miracle, Germany remained lost in 
thought,—in an ecstatic revery. Klopstock was at prayers ; 
and the author of “ Faust,” unable any longer to maintain the 
part of sceptical irony, found himself on the point of being 
converted to faith. 

In a remote region of the northern seas, there then existed 
an cxtraordin&ry, powerful creature, a man, or rather a system, 
a living monument of scholastic science, callous and impene¬ 
trable,—a rock formed by adamant in the granite of the 
Baltic ; oil which every religion, every system of philosophy 
had struck and been shipwrecked. He alone remained im¬ 
mutable, and invulnerable to the outward world. His name 
was Emmanuel Kant ; but he called himself Critic. For sixty 
years, this perfectly abstract being, devoid of all human con¬ 
nection, had gone out at precisely the same hour, and, without 
speaking to anybody, had taken precisely the same walk for a 
stated number of minutes; just as we see in the old town- 
clocks, a man of iron come forth, strike the hour and then 
withdraw. Wonderful to relate, the inhabitants of Koenigs- 
berg (who considered this as an omen of the most extraordinary 

♦ These iontiments are to be found in a number of truly pat])etic addressei^ 
from men of every nation, especially in the evcr-memorable address from th« 
Belfast volunteers. 
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events) saw this planet swerve and depart from its long habitual 
course. . . . They followed him and saw him hastening towards 
the west, to the road by which they expected the courier from 
France ! , 

0 humanity ! . . . To behold Kant moved and anxious, going 
forth on the road, like a woman, to inquire the news, was not 
that a surprising and wonderful change ? Why, no ; no 
change at all.* That expansive intellect was following its 
course. What he had, till then, in vain sought for in science, 
Spiritual Unity, he now beheld forming itself by the heart 
and instinct. 

Without any othfer guidance, the world seemed to be drawing 
towards that unity, its true goal, towards which it is ^er aspir¬ 
ing. “ Ah ! if I were owe,” says the world ; “ if i could at 
length unite my scattered members, and bring my nations 
together ! ” “ Ah ! If I were owe,” says man ; if I could 
cease to be the complex man that I am, rally my divided 
powers, and establish concoixi within me ! ” This ever impo¬ 
tent desire both of the world and the human soul, a nation 
seemed to be realising at that fugitive hour, playing that divine 
comedy of union and concord which we never behold but in our 
dreams. 

Imagine, therefore, every nation watching attentively, and 
irresistibly attracted towards France, in heart and soul. And 
in France, also, behold every road thronged with men, travel¬ 
ling from every corner of the country towards the centre: 
union is gravitating towards unity. 

We have already seen the unions forming, the groups rally¬ 
ing together, and, united, seeking a common centralisation. 
Each, a little France in itself, has tended towards its own 
Paris, and sought for it first in its own bosom. A considerable 
part of France believed, for a moment, it had found *it at Lyons 
(May 30th). There, there was so prodigious a concourse of 
men, that it required no less than the wide plains of the Rhone 
to receive them. The whole of the east and the south had 
gent hither their representatives ; the deputies of the national 
guard alone amounted to fifty thousand meh. Some of them 
had travelled a hundred leagues, others two hundred, in order 
to be present. Deputies from Sarre-Louis there shook hands 
with those of Marseilles. Even a deputation from Corsica 
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endeavoured to be present ; but, in spite of all their haste, they 
did not arrive till the morrow.* 

But it was not Lyoijs that was able to unite all France : it 
required Paris. • 

This fact caused great alarm among politicians on either side. 

Would it not be risking a fearful riot, pillage, and blood- 
slicd, to bring those undisciplined crowds to Paris, the very 
centre of agitation ? . . . And what would become of the king ? 
Such was the language of the terrified royalists. 

The king, said the Jacobins, the king will assuredly make 
an acquisition of all those credulous people coining to us from 
the provinces. This dangerous union will deaden the public 
spirit, lull suspicion, and awaken once more their former idolatry: 
it will royalxzc France. 

But neither party was able to prevent it. 

The mayor and the commune of Paris, impelled and forced 
by the example and entreaties of the other towns, were abso¬ 
lutely obliged to go and ask the Assembly for a general 
confederation ; and the Assembly, whether willing or not, was 
obliged to grant it. Nevertheless, it did all in its power to 
reduce the numher of those who desired to come. The thing 
was decided very late, so that those who had to travel on foot 
from the uttjrmost parts of the kingdom, would bo scarcedy 
able to arrive in time : the expense also was to be defrayed by 
the several localities,—an obstacle likely to prove insurmount¬ 
able for the poorer districts. 

But how was it possible for obstacles to exist in so great a 
movement ? People raised subscriptions as well as they could; 
and, as far as their means permitted, they equipped those who 
\vere to perform tbe journey: several however came without 
any uniform. Hospitality was universally and admirably dis¬ 
played on eVery road ; the people stopped the pilgrims of that 
great festival, and disputed the favour of entertaining them. 
They forced them to halt, to lodge, to eat, or at least to drink 
on their passage. None w'cre considered strangers; all were 

* I have now before Vic a splendid article, which, to my extreme regret, I 
am unable to insert, giving an account of this great Confederation, and written 
(purposely for me) by an octogenarian, with the most fervent and affecting 
enthuBioaai.— “ Oh, wiiat must the flame have been, since the ashes are w 
warm !” 
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regarded as relations, and forward they all wont, national 
guards, soldiers, and sailors, marching all together. These 
bands, as they journeyed through the vilkigcs, presented an 
affecting spectacle. They who were thus invited to Paris were 
the oldest of the army and navy. Poor soldiers bent double by 
the Seven Years’ War, gray~headcd subaltern officers, brave 
officers of fortune, who had struggled through every hardship, 
old pilots worn' out by tempests,—all these living ruins of the 
ancient system, had nevertheless determined to come. It was 
their holiday, their birthday ! On the 14th of July, mariners 
eighty years old were seen marching for twelve hours together ; 
they had recovered their strength, and felt thernselve.s in the 
hour of death participating in tlie youthful vigour of France— 
the eternal spirit of their native land. 

And as these bands of patriots tramped through the towns 
and villages, they chanted with all thoir might, and witli heroic 
cheerfulness, a song which the inhabitants re-echoed from their 
thresholds. That song, the most national of all, with its 
emphatic and powerful rhymes, ever recurring in the self-same 
tone (like the commandments of God and the church), admirably 
sustained the weary steps of the traveller by shortening his 
journey, and the energy of the labourer by showing him the 
progress of his work. It faithfully kept time with the progress 
of the Revolution itself, using a more rapid movement when 
that terrible traveller increased her speed. Abridged, and 
comprised in a rondo of fury and madness, it became the 
murderous ira! of 1793. That of 1790 was of a very 
different character:— 

Le penple en ce jour sans cesse r(5|>ete : 

Ah ! <ja iiu! 9 a ira ! qa ira! 

Suivant lea maximes de TEvangile 
(Ah ! 9 a ira ! 9 a ira! 9:1 ira I) 

Dll legislateur tout s’acconiplira; 

Celui qui s’dl^ve, on Pahaissera; 

Et qui s'abaisse, on IVlevcra, &c.* 

For the traveller who was slowly journeying towards Paris, 

c 

* In these days the people arc for ever repeating: Come, this goes bravelyi 
tecording to the precepts of the Gospel, &c. The law of the Groat f><gi§iutor 
wlU now be fulfilled : he that exalteth himself shall be absikcd, and he that 
himself shall be exalted, &c. 
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from the Pyrenees or the extremity of Brittany, under the 
burning sun of July, this song was a viaticum, a support, like 
the proses chanted by tlie pilgrims who, in a revolutionary 
spirit, built up the cprf;heclrals of Chartres and Strasbourg, in 
the middle ages. The Parisian sang it in quick time, and with 
violent energy, in digging up the Field of Mars, to prepare it 
for the field of the Confederation. From being a flat plain, it was 
to assume the fine majestic form which we now behold. The 
city of Paris had sent thither a few thousanS idle workmen 
who w’ould have required years to execute so great a task. 
The people saw through this ill-will, and the wdiole population 
set to work. Jt was an extraordinary spectacle, to behold, 
both day and night, men of every class, and every age, even 
children, but all citizens,—soldiers, abbes, monks, actors, 
sisters of charity, noble ladies, market-women, all handling the 
pickaxe, rolling barrows, or driving carts. Children walked 
in front, hearing torches; perambulating musicians played to 
enliven the workmen ; and they themselves, whilst levelling 
the earth, continued still to chant their levelling song: “ Ah 
qa ira / ira ! ira ! He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased! 

The song, the work, and the workmen, was one and the 
same thing,—equality in action; the richest and the poorest 
were all united in work ; but the poor, we must say, contributed 
the most. After their daily labour, it was a heavy task in 
July that the water-carrier, the carpenter, or the mason of the 
Bridge Louis XVI., which was then being constructed, had to 
perform in digging up the Field of Mars. Although it was 
harvest-time, the labourers did not excuse themselves from 
attending ; but, though worn out and exhausted, repaired 
thither for recreation, and worked by torch-light. 

This truly immense work, which converted a plain into a 
valley between two hills, was performed (who would believe 
it ?) within a week !—having been begun precisely on the 
7th of July and ended before the 14th. 

The thing was executed with a hearty good-will, as though 
it had been a holj war. The authorities had hoped, by their 
calculated dilatorincss, to impede and prevent the festival of 
union; it was indeed becoming impossible, France wa» 
determined ; and the thing was done 
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Those wished-for guests were now arriving and filling every 
part of Paris. The iim-keepers and masters of furnished 
hotels themselves reduced and fixed the moderate price at 
which they would receive that crow^ of strangers. The 
majority were not allowed to go to the inns. The Parisians, 
though lodged, as is well known, in very close quarters, gladly 
put up with every inconvenience, in order to be able to receive 
the confederates. 

When the Bretons, those eldest born of liberty, arrived, the 
conquerors of the Bastille advanced to meet thepi as far as 
Versailles, even to Saint-Cyr; and, after mutual congratulations 
and embraces, the two bodies united together, and forming but 
one, marched back to Paris. 

Every heart expanded with an unknown sentiment of peace 
and concord, as we may judge from a fact, in my opinion, the 
most conclusive of all: the journalists ceased wrangling. Thosp 
fierce antagonists, those anxious guardians of liberty, whoae 
habitual strife so embitters the hearts of men, rose superior 
to their inveterate habit; the emulation of the ancients, devoid 
of hatred and jealousy, took possession of their hearts, and, for 
a moment, dislodged the sad spirit of controversy. Loustalot, 
the honest and indefatigable author of the Revolutions de 
Paris, and the brilliant, fervent, but inconsistent, Camille 
Desmoulins, both gave utterance, at the same time, to an 
affecting and generous though impracticable idea,— a confedera- 
the covenant between writers: no more opposition and jealousy, 
no emulation but that for the public welfare. 

The Assembly itself seemed gained over by the universal 
enthusiasm. During a warm debate one evening in June, 
it felt once more for a moment itvS inspiration of ’80, its 
young excitement of the 4th of August. A deputy from 
Franche-Comtd said that at a time when the confederates were 
arriving, they ought to be spared the humiliation ot beholding 
provinces in chains at the feet of Louis XIV. on the Place des 
Victoires, and that those statues ought to be removed. A 
deputy from the South, taking advantage of the generous 
emotion which this proposal excited in the Assembly, asked 
for the abolition of all the pompous titles fiiscordant with the 
idea of equality,—the names of counts, marquises, armorial 
bearings^ and liveries. This motion, supported by Mont* 
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mcrency and Lafayette, was principally opposed by Maury (the 
son of a shoemaker, as is well known). The Assembly, with¬ 
out adjourning, abolished hereditary nobility (Juno 19th, 1790). 
The most of those who voted, regretted it on the morrow. 
This relinquishing of names of estates, and returning to family 
names almost forgotten, put everybody out of his element; 
Lafayette became an insignificant M. Mottier, and Mirabeau 
was enraged at being nothing more than M. Biquetti. 

This change was not, however, the effect of ‘bhance, a mere 
caprice ; but the natural and necessary application of the very 
principle of the Revolution., This principle is no other than Jus¬ 
tice, which wishes that everybody should be answerable for his 
own works, whether for good or evil. Whatever your ancestors 
may have done is set down to your ancestors’ account, not to 
yours. You have to act entirely for yourself! In this system, 
there can be no transmission of anterior merit, no nobility ; 
but, at the same time, no transmission of previous trans¬ 
gressions. As early as the month of February, the barbarity 
of our laws condemning two youths to the gallows for forgery, 
the Assembly decided, on this occasion, that the families of 
culprits should not be at all disgraced by their execution. The 
public, touched with the youth and misfortune of these young 
men, comforted their respectable parents with a thousand 
proofs of symj>athy ; and several honourable citizens demanded 
their sisters in marriage. 

No more transmission of merit; the abolition of nobility. 
No more transmission of evil; the scaffold no longer degrades 
the family or the children of the guilty. 

The Jewish and Christian principle reposes precisely on the 
opposite idea, that crime is transmissible, and merit likewise ; 
that of Christ, or that of the Saints,* is profitable to the 
greatest undeservere. 

On the ^ay that the Assembly decreed the abolition of 
nobility, it had received an extraordinary deputation, which 
styled itself that of the deputies of the human race. A German 
of the 'Rhine, Anacharsis Clootz, (a whimsical character, to 
whom we shall have occasion to revert), presented, at the bar 


Of course, according '.i 'le Roman Catholic Churcli.—C. C. 
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of the Assembly, a score of men from every nation in their 
national costuineM,—Europeans and Asiatics. He demanded, 
in their name, to be allowed to take a part in the confederation 
of the Field of Mars : “in the name of every people, that is to 
say, of the legitimate sovereigns, everywhere oppressed by 
kings.” 

Some deputies were affected, others laughed. And yet 
there was som<j[thing serious in that deputation ; it comprised 
men from Avignon, Liege, Savoy, and Belgium, who really 
desired at that time to become French ; besides refugees from 
England, Prussia, Holland, and Austria, hostile to their govern¬ 
ments, who, at tnat very moment, were conspiring against 
France. These refugees seemed a European committee, ready- 
formed against Europe, the first outline of those foreign 
legions which Carnot advised at a later period. 

In opposition to the confederation of nations was formed one 
of kings. Indeed, the queen of Franco had reason to enter¬ 
tain hope, on seeing with what facility her brother Leopold 
had rallied Europe to Austria. German diplomacy, usually so 
slow, seemed to have found wings. The reason of this was 
that diplomatists were entirely left out of the affair, which was 
arranged personally by the kings themselves, without the 
knowledge of their ministers and ambassadors. Leopold had 
applied straight to the king of Prussia, pointed out to him their 
common danger, and opened a congress, in the very kingdom of 
Prussia, at Reichembach, in concert witli England and Holland. 

A dismal prospect for Franco : backed only by the powerless 
good-wishes of nations, and presently besieged by the armies 
ahd the malevolence of kings ! 

Neither did France seem safer at home : the Court gaining 
over different members of the Assembly every day, and acting 
no longer by the right side, but even by the left, by the club of 
*89, by Mirabeau and SiSyes, by corruption in different forms, 
treachery and intimidation. By these means it carried trium¬ 
phantly a civil list of twenty-five millions, and for the queen a 
jointure of four. It obtained also coercive measures against 
the press, and was even so bold as to prosequte parties for the 
doings of the 5th and 6th of October. 

Such was the state of things that the confederates beheld on 
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ftiTiving at Paris. Their idolatrous enthusiasm for the Assem¬ 
bly and the king was put to a very severe trial. Most of them 
had come inspired with a filial sentiment for their good citizen 
king, uniting in their emotion the past and the future,^royalty 
and liberty ; and several, when admitted to an audience, fell 
upon their knees, ami offered him their swords and their 
hearts . . . The king, timid by nature and by his false equivocal 
position, found little to say in answer to this waPm and cordial 
expression of youthful emotion ; and the queen still less. With 
the exception of her faithful LorrainSf the hereditary subjects 
of her family, she behaved generally very coolly towards the 
confederates. 

At length arrived the great and long-desired day, the 14th 
of July, for which these good people had undertaken their 
arduous journey. Everything was in readiness. Even during 
the night, for fear of missing the festival, many of the people 
and the National Guard bivouacked in the Field of Mars. Day 
light at length appears ; but, alas! it rains ! And heavy 
showers, with violent gusts of wind, continued throughout the 
day. “ The weather is aristocratical,” said the people, who 
took their places all the same ; and their courageous persever¬ 
ing good humour seemed willing to avert the ill omen by a 
thousand mad jokes. One hundred and sixty thousand persons 
were seated upon the hillocks in the Field of Mai's, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand remained standing ; whilst, in the 
field itself about fifty thousand men, of whom fourteen thousand 
National Guards from the provinces, those of Paris, the depu¬ 
ties from the army, the navy, and others, were to perform 
evolutions. The vast eminences of Chaillot and Passy were 
also crowded with spectators: a magnificent, immense amphi¬ 
theatre, itself commanded by the more distant circus formed 
by Montmaftre, Saint-Cloud, Meudon, and Sevres ; such a 
place seemed destined to receive the States-General of the 
world. 

But, in spite of all this, it was raining! How slowly the 
hours seemed to pass in expectation ! The confederates and 
the Parisian National Guards, who had been waiting ever since 
five in the morning along the boulevards, though drenchcnl 
with rain, and dying of hunger, were still' in good humour. 
Loaves, hams, and bottles of wine are sent down to them by 

rt 
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ropes from the windows of the Rue Saint-Martin and the Rue 
Saint-Honord. 

They now arrive, crossing the river over a wooden bridge, 
built in front of Chaillot, and entering by a triumphal arch. 
In the middle of the Field of Mara arose the altar of the native 
land ; and in front of the Military School the platforms to 
receive the king and the Assembly. 

Again, all tnis was very tedious and trying to the patience. 
The first who arrived, to keep up their spirits in spite of the 
rain and the bad weather, bravely set to dancing. Their 
joyous farandoles, spreading further and further, in spite of the 
mud, form at length vast rondos, each of which is a province, a 
department, or several distinct races of men mingled together: 
Brittany is seen dancing with Burgundy, and Flanders with 
the Pyrenees. We beheld those groups commencing their 
merry rondos in the winter of *89 ; and the immense farandole 
which has gradually formed itself of the whole of France, is now 
completed and ended at the Field of Mars . . . This is unity ! 

Farewell to the period of expectation, aspiration, and desire, 
when everybody dreamed and longed for this day . . . Here it 
is at last! What do we desire more ? Why all this uneasi¬ 
ness ? . . . Alas! the experience of the world teaches us this 
sad fact, so strange to tell, and yet so true, that union too 
often diminishes in unity. The wish to unite was already the 
union of hearts, perhaps the very best unity. 

But, hush ! The king has arrived and is seated ; and so is 
the Assembly, and also the queen in a gallery that commands 
all the rest. Lafayette and his white horse have now reached 
the foot of the throne ; and the commandant is alighting and 
receiving the king’s orders. Amid two hundred priests, wear¬ 
ing tricoloured sashes, Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, ascends, 
with a limping equivocal gait, towards the altar . who but he 
ought to officiate, when the ceremony is to take an oath ? 

Twelve hundred musicians were playing, but their music 
was scarcely heard. A dead silence ensues ; but the plain is 
suddenly shaken by the report of forty pieces of cannon. At 
that clap of thunder, all arise and stretch forth their hands to 
heaven ... 0 king ! 0 people ! pause . . , Heaven is listening, 
and the sun is bursting expressly through the cloud . . . Pay 
attention to your oaths! 
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Oh ! how heartily the people swear I How credulous they 
still are! . . . But why does the king not grant them the hap¬ 
piness of seeing him swear at the altar ? Why does he swear 
under cover, in the sHhde, and half concealed from the people ? 
. . . For God’s sake, sire, raise your hand so that everybody 
may see it! 

And you, madam, do you feel no compassion for this simple, 
confiding, credulous people, who were dancing just now so 
cheerfully, between their melancholy past and their formidable 
future ? Wherefore that doubtful expression in your handsome 
blue eyes ? A royalist has noticed it: Do you see the en¬ 
chantress ? ” exclaimed Count de Virieu . . . Can you then, 
from this spot, behold your envoy who is even now receiving 
and congratulating, at Nice, the agent of the massacres in tlie 
South ? Or else, do you imagine you perceive, in these crowds 
of people, the distant armies of Leopold ? 

Listen ! This is peace ; hut a peace of an entirely warlike 
character. The three millions of armed men who have deputed 
these, have among them more soldiers than all the kings of 
Europe. They offer a brotherly peace, but they are neverthe¬ 
less quite ready for the fight. Even now several departments, 
Seine, Charente, Gironde, and many others, are willing to give, 
arm, and equip, each six thousand men to march to the frontier. 
Presently, tlfe Marseillais will also demand to march ; and, 
renewing the oath of the Phocians, their ancestors, will fling 
a stone into the sea, and swear that, unless they be conquerors, 
they will not return till the day when that stone shall float upon 
the waters ! 


END OF BOOK 111, 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHY THE NEW RELIGION COULD NOT BE REDUCED 
TO A FORMULA.—INTERIOR OBSTACLES. 

Agreement of the Kings against the'Rerolution, July 27th, 1790.—Interior 
Obstacles—Disunion in France.—No great Revolution had ever been 
made with so little sacrifice.—Religious Fecundity of 1790.—Inventive 
Powers of France.—Generous Impulse in the People.—Re-action of 
Egotism and Fear, Iwitation and Animosity.—The Revolution being 
impeded, produces its Political results, but cannot yet attain the Religious 
and Social results which would have placed it on a solicj foundation. 

On the very night before the festival, from the 13th to the 
14th of July, when the whole population, full of enthusiasm 
and confidence, was absorbed by one thought, advantage was 
taken of that moment to fetch away from the prison of the 
Abbaye the deviser of the last plpt, and the agent of the emi¬ 
grants, Bonne de Savardin, who wanted to introduce them into 
Lyons, and whose confessions might be fatal to the royalists. 

At the same time, M, de Flachslanden the queen’s confiden¬ 
tial man with the Count d’ Artois, was sent by him to welcome 
Froment, who had escaped from Nismes, and to congratulate 
him at Nice. 

On the 27th, the Assembly learned that the king granted 
to the Austrians a passage throug i the Frcuch territory, to go 
and quash the revolution in Belgium. 

Un the same day, a memorable date, July 27th, 1790, 
Europe made her first alliance against the Revolution, and first 
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against that of Brabant. The preliminaries of the treaty were 
signed at Reichembach. England, Prussia, and Holland 
abandoned to the vengeance of Austria, Belgium whom they 
had excited to rebellton and encouraged, who hoped only in 
them, and later still, and to her last hour, persisted in expect¬ 
ing them to come and save her. 

In the same month, Mr. Pitt, feeling sure of the European 
alliance, did not hesitate to say in open parliament, that he 
approved every word of Burke’s diatribe against the Revolu¬ 
tion and against France—an infamous book, wild with rage, 
full of calumny, scurrilous abuse, and insulting buffoonery, in 
which the author compares the French to galley-slaves breaking 
their chain, treads under foot the Declaration of the rights of 
man, tears it in pieces, and spits upon it. 

Oh! what a cruel, painful discovery ! Those whom we 
thought our friends are our most bitter enemies ! It was high 
time to recover from our philanthropic illusions and credulous 
sympathies. The Revolution was forbid to remain in its age 
of innocency upon pain of dissolution. 

But, whether painful or not, we behold the truth face to 
face, and gaze upon it firmly, abroad and at home. I have 
followed poor France, so candid and still so credulous, in the 
too easy impulse of her heart, and in her voluntary and 
involuntary mindness. In presence of these unforeseen 
dangers, I must do as she did, search more deeply into the 
reality, and fathom, at the same time, the danger and the 
resources of the opposition. 

As for the danger, it would not be formidable, if Franco 
were not divided. The truth must be told : union was sincere 
at that sublime moment which I have had the happiness to 
describe ; it was true, but transient ; and soon the disunion of 
classes antt opinions had reappeared. 

On the 18th of July, but four days after the festival^ so 
happily concluded, when there was so much reason to confide 
in the people, and when it was necessary to have maintained 
and strengthened union in presence of danger, Chapelier (what 
a change for tin? president of the 4th of August!)—even 
Chapelier proposed to require a uniform from the Natknial 
Guard ; that is to say, to confine it to the rich or upper class, 
and so lead the way to the disarming of the poor! This 
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proposal, we mtiat say for the honour of that time, was 
disrelished and ill received even by the rich (excepting the 
citizen class at Paris and Lafayette’s jnrtisans); Barbaroux 
censured it'at Marseilles ; and the opulent city of Bordeaux 
rejected it, and protested that,^ to recognise one another, a 
simple ribbon would suffice. 

These germs ^of disunion in the National Guard, and the 
distrust which began to arise against the municipalities, would 
necessarily multiply and strengthen the voluntary associations. 
The confederation had proved insufficient, and the institution 
of the new powers had not sufficed ; it required, therefore, some 
extra-legal power. To oppose the vast conspiracy then pre¬ 
paring, it was necessary to invent another conspiracy. Let 
that of the Jacobins now arise, and envelop the whole of 
France. 

Two thousand four hundred societies, in as many towns or 
villages become affiliated to it in less than two years. This 
great and terrible machine gives the Revolution an incalculable 
power, which alone can save it, in the dissolution of public 
authority ; but also it seriously modifies its character, and 
changes and alters its primitive inspiration. 

This inspiration was one of entire confidence and benevo¬ 
lence. Candour and credulity is the character' of the first 
revolutionary age, which has passed away never to return. An 
affecting history, which nobody will ever read without shedding 
tears ; perhaps, also, without a hitter smile. What I were we 
then so childish, so easy to deceive I What! duped to such a 
degree! . . But, no matter ! let people laugh if tliey will ; we 
will never repent of having been that confiding and merciful 
people. 

I have read many histories of revolutions, and can affirm 
what a royalist avowed in 1791,— that never had any great 
revolution cost less bloodshed and weeping. The disturbances, 
inseparable from so great an overthrow, have been purposely 
magnified, and complaisantly exaggerated, from the impassioned 
accounts which our enemies received and solicyted from all who 
had suflfered. 

In reality, only one class, the clergy, was able, with any 
appearance of truth, to call itself robbed. And nevertheless, 
the result of that spoliation was, that the great bulk of the 
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clergy, starved under the old system for the emolument of a few 
prelates, had, at length, a comfortable livelihood. 

The nobles had lost their feudal rights; but, in many pro* 
vinces, especially in Laliguedoc, they gained much more as pro¬ 
prietors in no longer paying tithes, than they lost as lords of the 
manor in feudal rights. 

Though divested of the gothic and ridiculous honours of fiefs, 
now become an absurdity, they had not falUn in the social 
scale. The true honour of citizenship, of which the majority 
•rere hardly worthy, the highest places in the municipalities, 
and rank in the National Guard, had been bestowed on them 
with blind deference almost everywhere. 

This was excessive, imprudent confidence. But the new 
generation, in presence of the infinite prospect which the future 
afforded, haggled but little with the past. It asked the other 
only to let it go and live. Immense was the faith, the hope. 
All those millions of men, serfs only yesterday, and now men 
and citizens, summoned, in the self-same day, all at once, from 
death to life,—these newborn infants of the Revolution were 
arriving with an unheard-of abundance of strength, good will, 
and confidence, willingly believing in the incredible. Indeed, 
what were they themselves ? A miracle. Born in April of ’89, 
sprung up into manhood on the l4th of July, all these warriors 
rising from tlie globe, will, in a day or two, become public men, 
magistrates—(thiiieenhundred thousand magistrates! .. .) and 
shortly proprietors, the peasant having almost within his reach 
his dream, his paradise,—a property ! The land, yesterday so 
dreary and barren, in the palsied palms of priests, is now passiiig 
into the glowingand sincwyjiands of this youthful husbandman. 
What hope, what love in that happy year! Amidst the con¬ 
federations, marriage, that natural confederation, went on mul¬ 
tiplying : fhe civic oath and the vow of hymen were made together 
at the altar. It is an extraordinary fact that marriages were 
one-fifth more numerous during that glorious year of hope.^ 

Ah! that great movement of hearts promised something 
more, a far different fecundity. Fruitful iu men and laws, that 


♦ Marriages, that year, increased onc-fiflh at Paris, the very town which. 
was then the most needy; that to which paupers docked in crowds ; it may 
he supposed that maniages were still more numerous in other parts of Franco. 
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moral union of the soul and the will led people to expect a new 
dogmn, a new and powerful idea, both social and religious. At 
the mere sight of the field of confederation, everybody would 
have sworn^ that, from that sublime moment, from so many 
pure and sincere desires, from such an effusion of tears, and 
from the concentrated ardour of so many fervent prayers, a God 
was about to arise. 

All saw and ^elt the divine sentiment. Even the men the 
least favourably disposed towards the Revolution, started at that 
moment, and perceived a glorious advent approaching. Our 
Avild peasants of Maine and the marches of Brittany, whom a 
perfidious fanaticism was about to turn against us, then came of 
their own accord, all in emotion, to join our confederations, and 
kiss the altar of the unknown God. 

0 rare, divine, and highly-favoured moment, in which a world 
may be born ! . . . Who can say when such another will return? 
Who will undertake to explain this profound mystery which 
brings forth a man, a people, a new God ! 

Conception ! rapid, single, and terrible instant ! . . So rapid, 
yet so prepared ! It requires the concurrent as-<istnnce of so 
many different powers, which from the depths of ages,—from 
the infinite variety of existences, meet together for tliat single 
instant! 

One fact has been noticed, which is that France, like a 
woman preparing for extraordinary labour, possessed, besides 
the revolutionary generation, sacrificed to action, another gene¬ 
ration in reserve, more fruitful and inventive,—that of the men 
who were twenty years of age, or rather more, in 1790. There 
had been an incredible productioi? of power and genius : two 
years (1768 and 1769) had produced at once Bonaparte, 
Hoche, Marceau and Joubert, Cuvier and ChAteaubriand, and 
the two Fourriers. Saint-Martin, Saint-Simon, Ih) Maistre, 
Bonald, and Madame de Stael, were born just before, as also 
Mehul, Lesueur, and the Cheniers ; and, a little later, GeofFroi- 
Saint-Hilaire, Bichat, Ampere, and S4nancour.* 

* If the cause of this astonishing eruption of genii's be inquired into, the 
t&fwer will doubtless be, that these men found the most powerful excitation 
n the Revolution, an entirely new liberty of mind, Sic. But, in my opinion, 
tlsera is primitively another cause. These admirable children were conceived 
and broi^t forth ai; the moment when the age, morally relieved by the genius 
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What a marvellous garland for confederate France are these 
youths whom nobody has yet heard of! Who would not be 
terrified on beholding on her brow those magnificent diamonds 
which are now sparkling in obscurity! , 

Doubtless she possessed* in that immense multitude, many 
others beside these ; they alone grew up and lived. But, you 
may rest assured that the vivifying heat of that wonderful 
tempest was not confined to the production of these few men. 
Millions were horn full of the divine inspiration. Nay, more, 
the magnanimity, the heroic goodness which existed in a 
whole people at that sacred moment, caused a difiPerent in¬ 
spiration to be expected from the geniuses whom it produced. 
If you except a few who were heroes of kindness, you will 
perceive that the others, who were men of action, invention, 
and calculation, impelled by the influence of the physical and 
mechanical sciences, rushed violently forth in pursuit of results; 
an immense, though too often sterile, power was concentrated 
in their vigorous minds. None of them possessed that flood of 
affection, that spring of living waters where nations quench 
tlieir thirst. 

Oh! how much more was there in the people of the Con¬ 
federation than in Cuvier, Fourrier, or Bonaparte! 

In that people there resided the immense soul of the 
Revolution, in*its twofold form and in its two ages. 

The first age, a reparation for the long sufferings of man¬ 
kind, was a transport of justice ; the Revolution reduced the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century into a formula of law's. 

In its second age, which must come sooner or later, it will 
emerge from formulas, find h«r religious faith (on which every 
political law is founded), and, in this divine liberty, which the 
excellence of the heart alone affords, will bear unknown fruits 
of goodness "land brotherly love. 

Such was the moral infinite brooding in that people (and 
what is mortal genius compared to this ?), when, at noon on 
the 14th of July, they .raised their hands to heaven. 

On that day, everything was possible. Every kind of 

of Rousseau, seizes! again upon hope and faith. At that matinal dawn of a 
new religion, the women awoke, illumined, and the reault waa a aujerhuniaa 
generation. ' 
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dissension had ceased : there was no longer either nobility, 
citizens, or people. The future was present . . . That is to 
fay, time itself was no more. It was a flash of eternity. 

There was nothing, one would thinlf, to prevent the social 
and religious age of the Revolution, which is still receding 
before us, from being realized. If the heroic goodness of that 
moment had been able to maintain itself, mankind had gained 
a century or m*6re, and had found that it had, at one spring, 
leaped over a world of sorrows. 

But is such a position lasting ? Was it very possible that 
the social barriers, on that day levelled, should be left on the 
ground, and that confidence should subsist between men of 
different classes, interests, and opinions ? 

It was certainly difficult; and yet less difficult than at any 
other period in the history of the world. 

Magnanimous instincts had burst forth in every class, which 
simplified every tiling. Difficulties, insoluble before and after¬ 
wards, were then resolved of themselves. 

Many a suspicion, reasonable perhaps in the commencement 
of the Revolution, was less so at such a moment. What had 
been impossible in October became possible in July. For 
instance, in October 1789, there had been reason to fear that 
the bulk of the rural electors might serve the aristocracy ; but 
this fear could not subsist in July 1790 ; for tlie peasant was 
obeying in almost evei'y locality, the impulse of the Revolution, 
with as much zeal as the town populations. 

The proletary classes in towns, which constitute the enormous 
difficulty at the present day, then scarcely existed, except at 
Paris and in a few large townff, where the starving flocked 
together. We must not allot to that period, nor behold thirty 
years before their birth, the millions of workmen who have 
sprung up since 1815. 

Therefore, in reality, the obstacle between the citizen-class 
and the people was very slight. The former was able, and 
ought fearlessly to have cast itself into the arms of the other. 

That citizen-class, imbued with the ideas of Voltaire and 
Rousseau was more the friend of humanity, and more dis¬ 
interested and generous than that which has been formed 
by industrialism, but it was timid ; for the manners and 
characters, formed by the deplorable ancient system, were 
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necessarily weak. The citizen-class trembled in presence of 
the Revolution that it had made, and recoiled at its own 
work. It was led astray and ruined by fear far more than by 
self-interest. • 

It ought not to have allowed itself to be foolishly scared by 
an idle panic, nor to have recoiled in alarm from the ocean it 
had roused from its slumber. It ought to have ])lunged into 
its bosom. Then the illusion of dread would ha>fe disappeared. 
What had appeared to you afar an ocean with dangerous 
roaring waves, would, on a nearer view, have proved to be men 
and friends,—brethren stretching forth their arms to embrace 
you. 

Nobody knows to what a degree old habits of deference, 
faith, and easy confidence in the educated classes, subsisted at 
that period among the people. At that moment, they saw 
among them their orators, their advocates, and all the 
champions of their cause ; and they advanced towards them 
with a noble heart; but the others drew back. 

However, let us not generalise inconsiderately. An extremely 
numerous portion of the citizen-class, far from recoiling like 
the rest, far from causing an obstacle to the Revolution by a 
malevolent inertness, devoted themselves to it, and entered it 
with the samejtransport as the people. Our patriotic Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, and that of tho Convention (Montagnards or 
Girondists, no matter, without any distinction of parties), 
belonged entirely to the citizen-class. Add, moreover, the 
patriotic assemblies, such as they were in the beginning, 
especially the Jacobins ; those of Paris, whose lists we possess, 
do not appear to have admittcM a single man of the uneducated 
classes before 1793. This bulk of revolutionary citizens, men 
of letters, journalists, artists, lawyers, physicians, priests, and 
others, was* immensely increased by the citizens who had 
acquired national estates. 

But, although so considerable a portion of the citizen-class 
entered into tho Revolution, by devotion or interest, the primitive 
revolutionary inspiration was sensibly modified within them by 
the necessities of the great struggle they had to sustain, by the 
furious bitterness of the contest, and by the exasperation and 
venomous spleen proceeding from opposition and animosity. 
So that, whilst one portion of the citizen-olaas was cornipted 
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hy egotism and fear^ the other was made fierce hy hatred, and 
as though changed in nature, and transported out of all human 
sentiment. Whereas the people, doubtless violent and furious, 
but not being systematically hateful, deviated much less from 
nature. 

We have here two sources of weakness: hatred and Jear* 
It was necessary to remain strong in order to remain good : an 
uncommon and difficult task, and perhaps impossible to perform 
under those terrible circumstances. 

All had certainly loved on the 14th of July ; they ought also 
to have loved on the morrow. 

It would have been necessary for the timid portion of tho 
citizen-class to have borne more carefully in mind its humane 
ideas and philanthropical wishes ; to have persisted in them on 
the day of danger, and, whether frightened or not, to have 
done as people do at sea, trusted in God, and sworn to follow 
the new faith through the ditferent kinds of sacrifices it might 
impose to save the people. 

Moreover, it would have been necessary for the bold and 
revolutionary portion of the citizen-class, in tlie midst of 
danger, and in open warfare, to have kept their heart at a 
higher standard; not to have allowed themselves to be deterred 
and cast from their sublime enthusiasm into the gulf of hatred. 

Alas ! how difficult it is, for even the strongest combatants, 
to govern their energies with, a firm and serene heart, to fight 
with tho arm, and still preserve within themselves the heroism 
of peace. The Revolution did much ; but what would it not 
have done, had it been able to remain, at least for a moment, 
in its lofty position ? ' 

First, it would have lasted. It would not have suffered tho 
sad downfall of . 800, whereby tlic souls of men, sterilised by 
fear or hatred, became fora long time unfruitful. 

Next, it would have been not written only, but also put in 
practice ; from political abstractions it would have descended to 
social realities. The sentiment of courageous kindness, its 
starting-point and first impulse, would .not have remained 
wavering in a state of vague sentiment—of generalities. It 
would have gone on extending itself and becoming more exact 
at the same time, wishing to enter everywhere, penetrating 
into the ramifications of the laws, and o.k tending even to the 
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most free actions, and circulating in the most distant parts of 
the social system. 

Having sprung from the mind, and returning to it after 
having traversed the sphere of action, this sympathetic sentiment 
of love of mankind would have naturally brought about a 
religious renovation. 

When the human soul thus follows its nature, and remains 
benevolent, when, free from egotism, it seeks seriously a 
remedy for the sufferings of men, then beyond the region of 
the law and manners, at a point where every power ends, 
imagination and sympathy still continue ; the soul follows them 
still, and still pants for good ; and meditating in self-com¬ 
munion, becomes profound. 

This is a very different thing from profundity of the mind 
and scientific invention. It is a profundity of tenderness and 
will of a very different fecundity, producing a living fruit. A 
strange incubation, the more divine as it is more natural! From 
a divine warmth, without either art or effort, sometimes from 
the heart of the simple, bursts forth the new genius, the new 
comfort for the expectant world. What is its form ? It varies 
according to time and place ; but whether this tender but 
powerful soul reside in one individual, or extend throughout a 
whole people, whether it be a man, a living word, a booky a 
written sentcifice, no matter, it is ever God, 


CHAPTER II. 

# 

CONTINUATION.—EXTERIOR OBSTACLEa— TWO SORTS OF 
HYPOCRISY; THE HYPOCRISY OF AUTHORITY, AND 
THE PRIEST. 

The Priest employs the Confessional and the Press against the Revolution.— 
Pamphlets of the Catholics in 1790.—Having been baneu for several 
ages, they were unable to stifle the Revolution.—Their Impotency since 
1800.—The Revolution must give Religious Food to the Soul. 

I HAVE said what iras the interior obstacle—fear and hatred; 
but the exterior obstacle precedes the other ; and perhaps 
without it the other would not have existed. 

No, the interior* obstacle was neither the primary nor the 
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principal one ; it would have been powerless, annulled, and 
neutralised in the immensity of the heroic morement which was 
then producing the new life. 

A hostile fatality existed abroad, wh}ph checked the delivery 
of France. 

Whom must we accuse ? Who are to be charged with the 
crime of this miscarriage ? Who are those who, beholding 
France in labo^ir, devised the wicked charm to cause abortion ; 
who are the reprobates who dared to lay a hand on her, com¬ 
pelled her to action, and forced her to gird on her sword and 
march to the fight ? 

Oh ! is not every being sacred at such a moment ? Has not 
a woman or a nation in labour a right to the respect and prayers 
of mankind. 

Accursed be he, who surprising a Newton in the delivery of 
genius, stifles an idea in its birth! Accursed be he who, find¬ 
ing a woman at the painful moment when all nature conspires 
with her, praying and weeping for her, retards the birth of 
man! But three-fold, a thousand-fold accursed be he who, 
beholding the prodigious spectacle of a people in the heroic, 
magnanimous, and disinterested state, endeavours to impede, 
to stifle this miracle, which was bringing forth a world ! 

How came nations to agree and arm against the interest of 
nations ? This is a dark and dismal mystery ! < 

A similar miracle of the devil had been seen in our wars of 
religion ; I mean the great Jesuit business which, in less than 
half a century, turned day into night, that horrid nigiit of 
murders termed the Thirty Years’ War. But at all events 
this required half a century, ^and education conducted by 
Jesuits ; it was necessary to form and educate a generation on 
purpose, and train up a new world in error and falsehood. 
Those who then passed from black to white, who after seeing 
light swore it was darkness, were not the same men. 

But in the present case the trick was more clever: it 
required only a few years. 

This rapid success was owing to two Clauses : 

1 A clever and enormous use of the grVat modern machine, 
the Press,—the instrument of liberty turned against liberty. 
The terrible acceleration which this machine acquired in the 
eighteenth century, that surprising rapidity, which sends forth 
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sheet after sheet, without allowing one time to reflect, examine, 
or inquire into anything, was to the advantage of falsehood. 

2. Falsehood was far better appropriated to the different 
degrees of imbecility proceeding from two laboratories, pre¬ 
pared by two agents, in two different processes,—the old and 
the new : the Catholic and despotic factory, and the English 
factory, self-styled constitutional. 

This is what thoroughly distinguishes the jnodern world, 
and counterbalances all its progress: it is its possessing two 
hypocrisies ; the middle agei had but one ; but we possess two ; 
the hypocrisy of authority, and the hypocrisy of liberty,—in 
two words, The Priest and the Englishman, the two forms of 
Tartuffe. 

The priest acts principally upon the women and the peasantry, 
and the Englishman upon the citizen-classes. 

Let us add here a word about the priest, merely to explain 
what we have said elsewhere. 

The old factory of falsehood recommences in ’89, by every 
means at once. On one hand, as formerly, the secret propaga¬ 
tion by means of the confessional, the mystery between priest 
and woman,—publicity in a low voice, a few hints whispered 
into the ear. On the other hand, a furious press, far more 
daring than the other, inasmuch as by slipping its papers 
underhand to •trusty persons, to simple and credulous persons 
all convinced beforehand, it knows very well that it has to fear 
no control. Those pamphlets were daggers ; we have some 
now in our possession which equal or surpass those of Marat in 
violence and the thirst of blood. 

* Whoever wishes to see ho^ far human language dares ven¬ 
ture in audacious falsehood, has only to read the pamphlet 
which Froment, their agent at Nismes, threw forth from the 
emigrant party, in the month of August, 1790. Therein is quite 
a long romance unfolded at pleasure in full security : how 
the Calvinist republic, founded in the sixteenth century, and 
gradually built up, triumphs in *89 ; how the National Assem¬ 
bly has given a commission to the Protestants of the South to 
slaughter all the Catholics, in order to divide the kingdom into 
federative republics, <kc. <fec. 

This atrocious pamphlet, though circulated about Paris, 
slipped under the doors by night, and distributed in the cafei 
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and churches, had hut very little effect in town ; but a very 
great one in the country. This was followed by a thousand 
others. Varied according to the different tendencies of cho 
South or ^the West, hawked about by good ecclesiastics, loyal 
nobles, and affectionate and devout women, they commenced 
the grand work of prevarication, error, and fanatical stupidity, 
which, being conscientiously followed up for two years, gave us 
La Vendee and the war of the Chouans ; thence, inversely, that 
horrible phrenzy of France, called the Reign of Terror. 

If it had been possible to enlighten those blind multitudes 
that they let loose against us, we would not have discussed wdth 
them the ground-work of their dogma which it is so easy to 
attack. We would simply have made an appeal to experience 
and history. To overthrow their teachers, it is sufficient to 
relate it. 

Whatever that doctrine may be, it has done nothing for 
ages ; and whatever new and fruitful work is done, has been 
done in spite of it ; for, in spite of it, Columbus discovered 
America, and Galileo the heavens. 

For nearly five hundred years it has caused every impedi¬ 
ment to progress in the sciences of God. Since, in the year 
1200, Joachim de Flores, a true prophet, announced that the 
Kingdom of Christ would be succeeded by the Holy Spirit; 
since, in 1300, Dante sealed up the Christian world, every 
grand original thought has been found to be on the other side. 
Genius was not wanting ; but it was ever of a doubtful critical 
character. Rabelais, Shakspeare, and Moliere, those emi¬ 
nently fruitful geniuses, would have been far more so, had they 
not been condemned to the labojir of shaking the old sacred 
block which they found in their path. Thus, the heroes of the 
Spirit have been for five hundred years especially negative : a 
great loss for mankind ! t 

The elegant and noble winters of the ages of Louis XIV. 
squander an immense fund of intelligence, style, and talent, in 
translating and glorifying a worn-out text. What do they gain 
by it ? After the death of Bossuet, the world, without halting 
with that pompous writer, follows Voltaire,^ and renews its true 
tradition, that of Rabelais and Moliere. Thus, the ancient 
system, notwithstanding so many efforts, has raised nc 
monumeiit. 
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It is just like the crane ever to be seen in the cathedral of 
Cologne, which ^eems to be working and wishing to raise up 
stones. It was set up in 1300. In 1400, it was still there ; 
you will recognise it in one of Van Eyck’s drawings (in the 
museum at Bruges) ; yet the work makes no progress. I saw 
it twenty years ago ; and the work was still at the same point. 
This very year, I saw it again, and still the same. What 
>vorks have been made during those five centuries ; and ye^ 
the crane makes no progress. 

The system is powerless for producing, but all-powerful for 
preventing ; nothing as life, yet strong as a lifeless institution, 
which, if it does not annihilate nor communicate death, at least 
encumbers the earth and blights it so that nothing can grow 
on it. 

Whatever be the real services that it may have done 
mankind at other periods, this old system has incurred the 
heavy responsibility of having barbarously impeded the new 
principle at the first moment of fecundity. Not destroyed that 
fecundity ; no, that is impossible. Nothing can be done against 
God ; but impeded, delayed, and defiled by urging it to deeds 
of violence in order afterwards to reproach it with having com¬ 
mitted them. 

Alas ! poor Jlevolution, that had begun by loving everything, 
every man, every nation, every idea ; alas ! they have ren¬ 
dered her like themselves, a cruel murderess of ideas and men, 
and plunged her headlong into savage barbarity ! 

It is a grand but mournful spectacle, to behold on the 
morrow of the Revolution, when the earth had covered those 
lifeless beings, and their sepuibhres were closed, the gentle yet 
profound mystic Saint Martin, coming to absolve and bless the 
departed Revolution. We hear no reproach, no insult. He 
embraces the whole, rejects nothing, takes Voltaire, accepts 
Rousseau, and folds them to his bosom. You would think it 
was some fond ivy winding about and clasping a tomb,^ 
$ 

• The originality is ejpecially in this, that we plainly perceive that the ivy 
derives its life, not from the eartli, not from itself, but from the very objc<'t 
that it clasps,—I mean the Revolution. Many simple yet sublime ideas are 
expressed by this author in the kindest spirit. liCttre a un Ami sur la 
jRi’Volutionf an, iii. Consequently prior by two years to M. de Maistrv'l 
Considh'alionSf by-tho-by a far less original production, 
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gentle, yot strong and powerful, and saying, “ Now I have iny 
sepulchn* » ” 

He was mistaken, his embrace was void. Though supposed 
to be deadf the Revolution was so viva6ious, that, whilst her 
genius was slumbering, her warlike soul was invading Europe. 
To subdue the kings of the earth, her shadow would sudice. 

She lives on, in spite of everything. Her last-born, Bona¬ 
parte, insults Ker in vain ; in vain docs he ask her, with a 
bitter smile, “ What is the use of ideas ? ” He himself is in 
search of an idea, and he will hunt for it in vain ; in vain does 
he open the temples ; he knows not what to put therein : he 
goes as far as old Rome ; and, to find life, rummages the 
catacombs ; he finds nothing and brings back nothing save the 
old idol of the dead. Behold it restored to the church ; but 
the church is empty I 

0 radical iinpotency! To have on your side the favourite 
of victory, and still remain vanquished ! The royalty of glory, 
the royalty of divine right, and the royalty of money will work, 
but in vain, for a whole half century to arouse the old spirit 
against the Revolution, They will blow till they are breath¬ 
less upon those dead ashes, they will never more obtain a 
.spark. , . . 0 kings, why do you exhaust yourselves ? Here 
are others, greater kings than you, wlio have succeeded no 
better ! What such men as Chateaubriand and De Maistre 
together arc unable to accomplish, do you, poor kings, imagine 
that you will ever be able to perform ? . . . Truly, all men 
have tried it with hearty good-will ; both great and small, one 
by art, another by history or legendary lore, we have all 
charitably attempted to revive ^he old carcase ; hut it has 
remained cold and sterile. 

In the meantime, the world is pining away, suffering, hungry 
and thirsty. “ What are we to give to the people ? When 
your child asks you for bread, do you give him a stone ? The 
miracle of multiplication effected at the Sermon on the Mount, 
has not been renewed. We have been told : “ Whoever shall 
draw from my fountain shall never thirst. V We have drawn 
for two thousand years, and are still thirsty. 

And what is offered to us to drink, is what nobody foj* a long 
time has been able to endure : a saviour for the elect, the 
leligion of privilege, the injustice of God. No, this is too bitter. 
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If you, venerable spirit of the past, have loved men, allow 
us also to seek some food and a fountain for them. For, how 
can wc see all those millions lying yonder, emaciated, and 
dying at the foot of the mountain, and whom you no longer 
nourish. 

The people must not die ; do not, therefore, prevent their 
being fed. She who received them to her bosom, even the 
Revolution, she who so bountifully undertook to nourish them, 
who generously fed them with her milk and her blood,—she 
has remained invulnerable against you all. Now leave her 
alone ; and no longer interpose between the mother and her 
children. 

That nourishment is exhausted by warfare. For our part, 
we will give food. We must, one way or other, find for them 
bread for the body and food for the mind. Let us give them 
ours, without hesitation ; the more we give, the more there 
remains. This is the mystery, the miracle. Let us pour out 
our life, with a bountiful hand : our hearts will expand in the 
same pro[)ortion ! Let us not be niggards of om* mortal 
existence, and God will increase within us. 

You frequently groan over your poverty of spirit, your 
sterility, and inquire why the light of the future is so slow in 
arriving, and you would wish to have a talisman, a formula of 
invocation t# summon it before you. That all powerful formula, 
which is supposed to be simple, but whose fecundity is known 
only to him who has fathomed its signification, consists in these 
words: Be good. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUATION.—EXTKRIOR OllSTACLES.—HYPOCRISY OP 
LIBERTY, THE ENOLISIIMAN. 

The English False Ideal.— England deceived France by Fmnce. — Re»il 
Causes of England’s greatness.—Montesquieu s Political Romance.— 
Right obscured and stifled by Physics. — Pretended constitutional 
equilibrium. — False European equilibrium of Powcis. — England’s 
efforts to neutralise Holland, Portugal, and France.—Having no Moral 
Idea, England has no power over France. — Her hatred of France.—Two 
Irishmen assist that hatred.— Lally-Tollcndal.— Kind-hearted men 
provoke a Universal Warfare.—Burke’s ravings.—Unanimity between 
the Priest and the Englishman.—Hateful credulity of the English 
Nation.—France loves and welcomes the English.—Results of the 
struggle between the two Nations.—The Englishman has become a 
simple piece of Machinery.—The Frenchman lias remained Man, 

The old Gothic principle, unaided, would never have been able 
to stop and lead astray the youthful impulse of France. No 
])ower would have been sufficient. The only thing that was able 
to lead her wrong, and which in fact did so, was an illusion, a 
false and spurious ideal by which she might be duped, deceived, 
and diverted from her thoughts. 

Tt is a cruel sight to behold France bringing forth between 
two witches, the old negress of the middle ages, Confession, 
Inquisition,—and the other, the young English one, with her 
vain and mendacious language, ci^ering sordid interest with 
political fictions in which she herself docs not believe. 

Long had the latter been working at the ruin of France, 
employing the genius of France to deceive her. Tnree men, 
eminently French, were, in the course of that century, caressed 
and gained over by that cunning England, so haughty in 
attitude, hut so coaxing and base as soon as ever her own 
interest intervenes. She clutched Voltaire hr her unprincipled 
lh)lingbroke, by a semblance of religious liberty (whilst crush- 
Ireland). She ensnared Mirabcau, at first very averse 
to tier, by her Anglo-Gcnoesc who assisted him in his idle- 
xiesB luid often wrote fur him; she Inid found him frightened 
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between a deceased monarchj and an imminent republic, and 
offered him her spurious system ns a plank in a shipwreck. 

The most fatal seduction was that of Montesquieu. It would 
be too long to explaifi here how that brilliant genijis (so easily 
caught by vanity), was followed, seized, and secured by tho 
English, after the success of his Persian Letters ; how cunning 
mediocrity mystified genius. Genius, as we know, is too often 
credulous, sympathetic, inclined to admire, and, which renders 
it easy to capture, usually systematical: you have only to exhibit 
a nation rather flattering to its systems, and it will follow more 
tamely than a child. 

However, none can be cheated by such means but those who 
are already deceived beforehand, those who have in their very 
hearts the germ of error. I say in their hearts, because error 
penetrates almost always at the side where morality is weakest. 

Yes, it must be confessed that if that genius, so great, so 
noble and gentle, so eminently humane, has nevertheless exer¬ 
cised a fatal influence over the political morality of Europe, it 
is because, great as he was, he obeyed a sentiment that is any¬ 
thing but grand, but which leads astray all the weak-hearted : 
respect and admiration for success. 

Wherever success appears, the vulgar behold wisdom. Eng¬ 
land was successful. Our ingenious Gascon undertook to explain 
English wisdom, and sought for the cause of her extraordinary 
success ill the perfection of her government and the profound 
mechanism of her constitution, llis ignorance assisted him. 
Unacquainted with either the history or the law of the country 
of which he spoke, ho was more at his ease in placing there the 
system with which he amuied his mind. Xenophon laid the 
scene of his reveries among the Persians, Plato in Egypt and 
Atlantis. Thus England became the Atlantis of Montesquieu. 

EnglarilPs greatness proceeded from three things which he 
seems to have little understood. In this place, I can do no more 
than indicate them. 

1. The principal ^author and creator of that great power in 
the seventeenth i^ntury was France herself, I mean the imbe¬ 
cility of Catholic* Franco, the confessors of Louis XIV., who 
urged him against Holland, his natural ally, thus casting 
land into the arms of England, and thereby giving to the lattei 
Urn dominion of tlie seas. 
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2. England, the faithful guardian of the barbarous laws of 
the middle ages, of feudal ini(|uity (hereditary birth-rights, 8:c.), 
had to choose between two things,—to become just, or to lind 
a way of getting rid of the victims of injhstice. She adopted 
the latter course, and has periodically cast her children into the 
ocean. She was able to support this cancer of iniquity which 
is consuming her, only by means of these periodical purgations. 
Hence the incessant need of emigrations,—those colonies from 
age to age. 

3. After England’s sublime hour, that of the Invincible 
Armada and Shakspeare, that time when English genius soared 
like a great sea-eagle, that genius descended lower and lower, 
tended to applications, became more and more practical, 
minutely precise, special and specifying. An overwhelming 
aristocracy, keeping it in degradation, has made it a workman, 
an artist. She has thus created, without prejudice to her out¬ 
ward colonies, a sort of interior colony, an England in England, 
and one so enormous and prodigious that it may one day sink 
the island and bury it in the ocean, 

English greatness, riches at least and an industrial develop¬ 
ment, have their principal origin in this genius of precision, 
application, and specification. England has always gained in 
this sense; but, on the other hand, for extent and pro¬ 
fundity, for the faculties of high generalisation, in matters of 
art and philosophy, nobody certainly can say that she has 
improved since Shakspeare. 

As for her very complicated constitution, about which so 
much noise has been made, it may nevertheless be reduced to 
one word. The fir^t power is aristocfticy, the second aristocracy, 
and the third aria <;racy. This aristocracy goes on incessantly 
recruiting its body with all those who grow rich. “ To be rich 
in order to be noble,” is the absorbing thought of the English¬ 
man. Property, specially territorial and feudal, is the religion 
of the country. 

English institutions arc, almost all, local, special, insular, 
and impossible to export. Never had the ^higlish imagined 
that anybody would be so mad as to borrow from their island, 
laws that are so entirely its own. But here is a Frenchman 
who undertakes to prove that all this Gothic chaos of customs 
and heaps of precedents, often contradictory, and which puzzle 
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their most learned practitioners,—that this chaos is order itself, 
that it is the eternal model exhibited to mankind. Nay more, 
with the power of his imagination, he sees and recognises in it 
an image of the celestial system, equilibrium, gravitation, kc. 
Before your Newton had discovered the heavenly system, said 
he to them, it existed in your laws . . . 

“ What is the law ? a relation. And this relation varies 
according to climate. The happy relation of equilibrium, the 
balance of powers, is the true political basis, on which every 
society is grounded.”* 

What a subject of astonishment it would have been for the 
great juris-consults, those pontiffs of the Stoic law, to hear 
all this language of physics and mechanics,—equilibrium, 
poise, counter-poise, and gravitation! 

Oh! it was not for such a material and materialist law, that 
Papinian gave the tyrant the sublime answer which caused his 
martyrdom. It was not for such a law that our great Dumouliii 
braved the poniard, and was four times on the point of being 
assassinated. Neither did politicians, such as Barnevelt and 
De Witt, when they chanted in torture Justum et tenacenit 
imagine that right was a physical matter ; they believed in the 
right of the mii\d. 

However, wo must not lay the whole blame of this abasement 
of law on A?, de Montesejuieu. As early as the seventeenth 
century, a false Jcaurtical spiritualism had turned the minds of 
men towards the sphere in which liberty was then bursting 
forth,—the material sciences, transfigured by Galileo. Politics, 
yielding to their ascciKiancy, had gradually assumed their lan¬ 
guage. Dc.scartcs coutrib^ed to this by the popularity of his 
works, even by his romances of physics ; and Newton came 
with his glory and immense authority, with Voltaire for his 
translator^ Then equilibrium, gravitation, appeared to he the 
universal law of the world, both moral and physical. 

People forgot that law is, so to speak, the contrary of 
physics. The latter^balances powers and seeks the equilibrium 

* Note, that this lidea of law, however low it may be, was a remarkable 
jwogrcBs over the entirely Kngli^h theory of Hobbes and I^)cke, who see the 
just only in tlio useful. Iksules the h'nclish seize and immediately profit by* 
Montesquieu’s idea. His book apj>eaied in 1748, and in 1753 they oinn with 
great odtentation the Commentaiies if BlaekstoxiC) ki£ imitator and commeotaior 
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of forces. But the very essence of law is to hold the weak 
and the strong in equal consideration, to put the small and 
impotent in the balance and judge that they weigh just as much 
as the powerful. 

This is' the sublime faculty of law, by which it despises 
nature, and places the heavens themselves under foot! . . . 
Avaunt physics ! Avaunt mechanics ! This is holy ground! 
Remain without. This is a world absurd and unintelligible to 
you, in which judgment is given, in contempt of all your mathe¬ 
matics, that the less is equal to or surpasses the greater, and 
that the weaker party is the stronger. 

Lay aside, then, your pretensions to reduce morality to 
physics ; away with your mechanical politics which place right 
in the balance of powers. 

Right is right, and good is good ; no other definition is 
necessary ; for every human heart will understand. Such 
was the starting-point of our masters, the great Stoics who 
grounded Roman jurisprudence on this basis. Such, likewise, 
is the result of true philosophy, of Rousseau and Kant, those 
great revolutionists, and such the primary creed of our 
Revolution. 

What did this famous equilibrium effect, when put in 
practice ? 

If tlie balance of powers really existed, ns Beiitham and 
others have very properly remarked, it would end merely in 
comjdete immobility. It would be nothing more than the 
maintenance of the statu quo. Would this be a maintenance of 
order ? Not always. It is possible for the statu quo to be the 
immobility of disorder and render it permanent. 

The social statu guo, surrounded in England with fine 
guarantees, which, by the by, entertaining man’s dignity, did 
but consecrate for every body his actual right; to thes^j the right 
of having everything, to those the right of starving. There 
was one thing to remedy this, of which we have spoken, the 
custom of throwing a part of the population into tho sea. 

The statu quo had been eagerly desiPed in Europe, after 
the sanguinary horrors of the wars of relijjion. The world 
unable any longer to move in its exhausted state, allowed 
'^itself to be persuaded that the balance of interests would be 
aufficient for order, right being altogether left out of the 
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question. Thus, nothing would ever stir again ; the little would 
ever remain little, and the strong ever strong. Vain hope! 
Whenever a new Idea came forth, whenever one of the powers 
brought a moral force into the world, as France did in the 
dawn of the reign of liouis XIV., the France of Colbert and 
Moliere, the equilibrium was broken up. 

In ordinary times, it is true, the voracity of each was kept 
in check by the voracity of all. But, at bottom, there was no 
idea of right. They were like a troop of wolves staring at one 
another in a circle ; and if one grew weak, they all pounced 
upon it. Thus, on the accession of the youthful Maria-Theresa, 
Austria seems weak and unprotected ; therefore, they worry 
Austria ! Next, it is the turn of little Prussia ; woe to Prussia! 
They endeavour to devour her. From time to time, they 
snatch a morsel from Turkey. Russia bites Sweden ; and 
Austria would swallow up Bavaria, if the others did not rush 
between them. Sucli is the hideous aspect of that circus of 
wild beasts. 

This fiction of equilibrium, of a European balance of powers, 
always gravely attested in the eighteenth century, seems then 
to be still goveri)ing Europe. 

The lesser states are made to bear it in mind, as a morality 
appropriated to them’, a sort of Catechism. The great powers 
at either extremity, are, in the meantime, growing more 
powerful; till two giants are formed—England and Russia. 

Russia, an Asiatic power, has less need of hypocrisy. She 
lays a brutal heavy hand on Poland whom she dismembers ; 
she forces her nciglibours to take a part in this murder, to 
ihare in the spoils, not allowing them to remain pure, and 
reckoning, moreover, to get 1)ack the share she had allowed, 
when she should take them in their turn. 

Russia, a personification of barbarity organised, can dis¬ 
pense with having an idea : at that period Panslavism had not 
been invented for her. But Engbind, the great mistress of 
hypocrisy, must pretend to have an idea. She presents her¬ 
self boldly (to borrow Madame de StliePs absurd expression) as 
“the chevalier of tie liberty of the world. She will defend 
that liberty; nay, more, she will regulate it, and give it 
a secure foundation. The receipt is easy: imitate hoi 
constitution. 
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0 honest, liberal Eno-land ! She has not tahen Pcitiigal, 
neither has she conquered Holland ; she has merely annihilated 
them. Portugal, being discouraged, has gradually delivered 
herself up, and fallen asleep in her own ruin.* Holland was 
a more difficult task ; but England gradually took her also by 
the House of Orange ; it was to found that house that she has 
incessantly incited the populace of the towns (for the most part 
foreigners) against the real Dutch, until the unfortunate 
country took again, under the name of Stadtholder, an Eng¬ 
lish prefect, to destroy systematically her navy, and betray her 
day by day. 

England acted the more easily on the continent, as she 
made no conquests there, except a few commanding and 
essential points, as Gibraltar is now, and as Calais long was . . . 
Let us take care of Cherbourg.t 

England’s ideal was to keep gradually the whole of the 
opposite coast,—Holland, Portugal, Belgium, and France,— 
by four English prefects. She imagined she had realised it, 
when the Duke of Orleans, her docile creature, more sub* 
missive to the English than were tlie Princes of Orange or 
Braganza, betrayed to them our policy and most intimate 
secrets, annihilated French commerce on their account, and 
destroyed with them the Spanish navy, the natural ally of ours. 
France, then fainting, as though exhausted by^loss of blood, 
suffered all this in silence ; they were able to do just as they 
pleased with her lifeless carcase. 

An English commissary at Dunkerque, and the English 
ambassador at Paris, were receiving the homage of the prime 
minister and dictating his despptches ! It was all over with 
Franco, if she had consented to submit to all these indignities; 

* Excepting one truly heroic but momentary interval. PonthaPB threaten¬ 
ing letter to the English will remain eternally in the memory of ni«n.—See 
hit Administration^ vol. Hi. p. 1—12 (1787). 

•f The absence of mind in which France now lives, miserably occupied with 
disgraceful law'-suits, is terrible ! She had not Jicard the cry of Portugal, 
strangled in the Turkish fashion by England, Spain, and (must it he added ?) 
by Franco herself, who appears to know nothing imont it. That cry has 
found no echo except in the heart of a man of genius,—(Quinet's La Franre 
et la Sainte-Alliance en Portiigalj 1847.) —Now, here is something more 
serious, far nearer home, and more personal ! And France knows nothing 
about it! Enolakd is Building Opposite Chrkbourq 
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!)ut she appeared to be unconscious of passing events. lie 
who does not obtain the will, obtains notliing. The English 
governed ; but, in spite of that, they obtained no result. They 
tampered with the upj)®!* classes of society, the saloons, aped 
the Frenchman and made themselves ridiculous, in order to 
influence the French ; but all this passed in the upper regions, 
at the surface ; nothing penetrated below. They had not then 
the hold that the bank and industrialism have since given them 
over us. The France of that age defended herself by the mind, 
and remained entire. One morning, she awoke and gave the 
English a lesson at Fontenoy. 

Strange and capricious insolence ! To wish to domineer 
over a country which, at that very time, and under its ,paltry 
government, was influencing and captivating the world by the 
power of the mind ! To rule, requires a right, and this right 
is an idea ... I should like to see an English idea!—A great 
and fruitful moral idea. England never liad, nor will she ever 
have, any great moralist or juris-consult.* 

Greece had a right to dominion over the w^orld ; and so had 
Rome ; and so had France ; for each brought with her an 
idea. Art, jurisprudence, and social fraternity, such, if I mis* 
take not, are the titles. And the >vorld has remained respect¬ 
ful and grateful to those nations. But industry and commerce 
are assuredly :host useful things, and enrich their votaries. 
Yet why should you tliank the merchant or manufacturer 
because he wishes to bo rich ? 

England was enraged to behold her rival, so submissive to 
her during the regency, escaping from her clutches more and 
more. 8hc allied herself witl^ whoever would hate France the 
most. This was the greatness of the two Pitts. 

France offers an absolutely opposite spectacle ; she fights 
against Eng<and occasionally, but never hates her. If she 
aids America, it is for America herself, and for the freedom of 
the world. Never were the English looked upon with greater 

* Because she reduces mjht to a negntive idea—that of p\iarantces. M.Guizot 
laid down in 1828 {P^jarc dc I'lIUt. Constit. d'J/alUwu p. 9) : “That 
in England, revolutions have been aecoinplished by xhc force of fact4y without 
waiting till their justice or necessity was erected into a doctrine.” To sjieak 
tiicM clearly, the theories have been created after the event ; they have como 
to the assistance of accomplished lucts, and in order to justify them. 
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favour in France tlian at that period ; never had tlieir novels, 
their Pamelas, their fashions, their races, (fcc., a greater success. 
The Duke of Orleans ran^ drank to excess, and prided himself 
on being a ])erfcct gentleman ; and, frc^m time to time, he went 
to pay hts court on tlie other side of the strait. 

All England was pleased at the Revolution in France. She 
thought that one of these two things would infallibly happen : 
either that France, exhausting herself by civil war, would no 
longer be reckoned as a power in Europe,—that she would 
make, to use their own expression, ‘‘ a great void, a blank on 
the Map of Europe or else, faithfully copying the English 
Revolution, she would preserve the royal power in a younger 
branch, according to the English principle of 1G88: “ The best 
king is he who has the worst title.’* 

She was astonished, astounded, to see the calm grandeur of 
our Revolution, who, without inquiring into all the old English 
rubbish, wrote for mankind tlM3 Declaration of Rights: that 
true legislator of the world proposed peace, and, though backed 
by three millions of men in arms, declared she renounced war 
and conquests. 

And conquests she made, by the force of reason, even in 
the heart of England. Fox, the great English orator, Price, 
their economist and the founder of their credit, Priestly, their 
illustrious chemist, heartily hailed the first human and universal 
Revolution, which wished to end every kind of warfare, sup¬ 
press animosity in this world, and, in the language of one of 
our countrymen : “ Upon a heap of broken weapons, make all 
the nations embrace.” 

England found that intolerjible ; and welcomed eagerly 
whatever accusation against us was blown across from tlio 
Continent. She believed and adopted the whole. The most 
interested witnesses appeared to her valuable, respectable, and 
irrefutable. Those were true Frenchmen. Honest England, 
like a juryman with her hand on her heart, affirmed, that all 
those emigrants and deserters were France. 

A singular fact ! France, by the grand mistake of 
Louis XIV, (war with Holland) gave to ^England the supre¬ 
macy of the seas ; France, by the genius of Montesquieu, 
made for the English their famous constitutional theory, which 
gave them authority in this world ; and France, once more, at 
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the time of the Revolution gave them ready forged those 
polemical weapons with which they attacked her. 

This history is like a duel of France with France. She 
alone then possessed thc*spark of life ; she alone was ^ruly the 
World, and, as such, had her adversaries in her own bosom. 
That is the sad blot upon her grandeur,—to have been able to 
find no serious enemy but in herself. 

Our deserters went one after another to inspire and dictate 
to the English their arguments against us. First Calonne, 
then Necker, then Dumouriez, people to whom France bod 
intrusted her affairs, who take advantage of that knowledge, 
and write books profoundly English against France. 

These three had not however the whole of the responsibility. 
Calonne was too much despised to be believed, and the others 
too much bated. 

The man who acted undoubtedly most effectually against 
the Revolution, who injured France the most, and reassured 
England on the legitimacy of her hatred, was an Irishman (by 
origin), Lally-Tollendal. 

It was from him that another Irishman, Burke, received the 
ready-made text; from him did he depart as an emissary, con¬ 
veying animosity and insult to the second power, and gave the 
tone to Europe. Those two men spoke ; and everybody 
repeated their >v1)rds. 

Let it not be said that I load them with an exaggerated 
responsibility, that with their brilliant eloquence devt)id of 
ideas, and the frivolity of their character, they had nothing in 
them that could thus effect the change of Europe. I answer that 
such men make but bettor actcys, because they act their parts 
in cai ncst, and because their interior emptiness enables them 
the better to adopt and urge forward eagerly all the ideas of 
others, as tlfeir own. We have seen lately a very similar 
person, O’Connell, quite as noisy, and quite as empty, uttering, 
for the profit of England and the detriment of Ireland, the 
word that was able to rob that poor Ireland of perhaps her future 
salvation, tho sympathy of France, by claiming for Irishmen 
the slaughter of Waterloo. 

The eloquent, worthy, kind-hearted and lacrymose Lally, 
who wrote only w'ith tears, and lived with a handkerchief to 
his eyes, entered life in a very romantio manner, and had 
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remained a hero of romance. He was a natural son whom the 
unfortunate general Lally* caused to be brouglit up mysteriously 
under the name of Trophime. He learned in the self-same 
day the pames of his father and mother, and that his father 
was about to perish. His youth, gloriously devoted to the 
vindication of his father’s memory, gained for him the interest 
of everybody and the dying benediction of Voltaire. As a 
member of the States-General, Lally contributed to conciliate 
the minority of the nobility to the Third-Estate. But, from 
that moment, he confesses that the great movement of the 
Revolution inspired him with a kind of terror and amazement. 
At its very iirst step, it wandered surprisingly from the two¬ 
fold ideal he had in view. That poor Lally, assuredly the most 
inconsistent of kind-hearted men, meditated, at the same time, 
two things very dissimilar, the English constitution, and a 
]>aternal government. On two very serious occasions, he in¬ 
jured, whilst wishing to serve the king whom he adored. I 
have spoken of the 23rd of July, when his inconsiderate 
eloquence marred a very valuable opportunity for the king to 
win over the people to his cause. In November, another 
opportunity occurred, and Lally marred it again : Miraboau 
wanted to serve the king, and aimed at the ministry ; Lally, 
with his usual tact, chose that moment to publish a book 
against Mirabeau. • 

He had then retired to Lausanne. The terrible scene of 
October had too deeply wounded his weak and susceptible 
imagination. Mounier, menaced, and really in danger, left the 
Assembly at the same time. 

The defection of those two men did us an incalculable harm 
throughout Europe, which looked upon Mounier as tlie Reason, 
the Minerva of the Revolution. He had forestalled it in 
Dauphine, and had been its organ in its most serious act, the 
oath in the Tennis-court. And Lally, the good, the kind- 
hearted Lally, the idol of every heart, dear to women, and 
dear to families for the defence of his father; Lally, at the 
same time a popular orator and a rdyalist, who had inspired 
the hope of ending the Revolution by thd* king, comes forward 
now to tell the world that it is ruined for ever, that royalty is 
lost and liberty annihilated ; that the king is the captive of 
the Assembly, and the Assembly of the people. This French- 
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man adopts the motto of the enemy of France, the words of 
Pitt : “ The French will have merely passed through liberty.” 
Ridicule is heaped on France ; and England is henceforth the 
only ideal of the world the balance of the three poyyers is the 
only true policy; and Lally proclaims this dogma “with 
Lycurgus and Blackstone.” 

His pamphlet, ridiculous at bottom, eloquent and impassioned 
in form, excellent in style, and characterised by good tradi¬ 
tion, abundance, plenitude, and an effusion of the heart, was 
to accuse, dishonour his native land, and, if possible, to destroy 
his mother . . . Yes, the same man who devoted one-half of his 
life to vindicate his father’s memory, gives the rest to the 
impious and parricidal work of destroying his mother,— 
France. 

The memorial addressed by Lally to his constituents 
(January, 1790) affords the first example of those exaggerated 
representations, which foreigners have not ceased to make 
since, of the violent actions of the Revolution. The pages 
written on this subject by Lally, were copied, fact for fact, and 
even word for word, by all subsequent writers. The self- 
styled constitutional party began, from that time, the most 
unjust of injuries against France, going from province to pro¬ 
vince, and asking the nobles and priests, “ What have you 
suffered ? ” ^’hen, without any examination or control, and 
without any documents or witnesses being produced, they 
write and certify. The people, the fated and necessary victim, 
after sutfering for ages, suffered still in their day of reaction. 
Their pretended friends eagerly register all their misdeeds, 
whether truo or false ; they receive tlie most suspected wit¬ 
nesses ; and believe everything against them. 

Lally marches first, as the leader of the band. By him 
commences the great funeral concert of mourners, who will 
weep over France ... Ye mourners of the king and the 
nobility, who keep your pity for them, but show none for the 
millions of men who^uffered and perished also, tell us what 
rank, what escutcl|con one must have to move your compassion. 
For our part, wc had thought that to deserve the tears of man¬ 
kind it was sufficient to be man, ‘ 

Thus, the grand movement of pity was set in motion against 
the only people that sincerely desired the happiness of mankind. 
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That pity became an instrument of war, a murderous machine; 
and the world was cruel in proportion to its compassion. Lally 
and the other mourners fomented against us a crusade of 
nations and kings, and cast France, worried by them all, into 
the homicidal necessity of the Reign of Terror. Exterminating 
pity ! w'hich cost the lives of millions of men. That flood of 
tears that they had in their eyes has caused torrents of blood 
to flow in war. 

We may imagine with what inward delight, what a smile of 
complacency, England learned from tlie best and most kind- 
hearted Frenchmen, the true friends of liberty, that France 
was a country unworthy of liberty,—a giddy passionate people, 
who, through weakness of intellect, were easily led into crime, 
—rough malevolent children, who spoil and break everything 
they touch . . . Indeed, they would shatter the world to pieces, 
if wise England were not there to chastise them. 

The chances were not equal in this suit before the world, 
between the Revolution and her Anglo-French accusers. They 
called to witness disorders that were too visible ; and the 
Revolution pointed out what was not yet seen, the persevering 
treachery of her enemies ; the intimate cordial understanding 
between the Tuileries, the emigrants, and foreigners, a con¬ 
spiracy of traitors at home and abroad. But they denied, and 
swore, and called heaven to witness . . . Thus to suspect and 
calumniate, was therefore the greatest injustice ! . . . Yet 
those innocent men who thus protested, returned in 1815 and 
stated publicly that they were guilty, boasted of it, and gloried 
in it. 

Yes, at the present day we Can, on their own testimony, 
safely affirm. The Neckers and Lallys were fools and simple¬ 
tons, when they guaranteed what time has so flatly contra¬ 
dicted . . . Yes, simpletons, but in their silliness, there was 
corruption ; those weak and vain-minded men had been soured 
by disappointments, and corrupted by the caresses, the flattery, 
and tlie fatal friendship of the enemies of France. 

Revolutionary France, that people havo believed to have 
been so violent, was indeed very patient. At Paris, they 
were everywhere printing and exhibiting, in the Rue Saint- 
Jacques and the Rue de la Ilarpe, the books of traitors, 
Ca!oDQe\ for instance, admirably executed, at the expense of 
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the Court; and Burke’s furious and filthy libel, as violent as 
Marat’s, and, if we think of the results, far more homicidal! 

That book, which is so full of fury that the author forgets at 
every page what he ha5 just said in the former, blindly choking 
himself with liis own arguments, reminds me every moment of 
the end of Mirabeau-Toniieau, who died through his own 
violence, rushing blind with fury upon the sword of an officer 
whom he was forcing to draw. 

That excess of fury which is in an agony at not being able 
to find sufficient vent in words, casts the author every moment 
into that vile buffoonery which degrades even the buffoon : 
“ We Englishmen have not been emptied, sewed up, and 
stuffed, like birds in a museum, with straw, or rags, or filthy 
paper-chippings, called the Rights of Man.” And, in another 
place : “ The Constituent Assembly is composed of village 
attorneys ; they could not fail to make a litigious constitution 
that may afford them plenty of excellent business.” 

I have, with a simplicity of which I am now ashamed, tried 
to discover whether that book contained any doctrine. It con¬ 
tains only insult and contradiction. The author says, in the 
same page : “ The government is a work of human wisdom 
and, a few lines further : ** Man must be limited by something 
beyond man."' By what, then? By an angel, a god, or a 
pope ? Return then at once to the marvellous governments of 
the middle ages, and to politics of miracles. 

The most amusing thing in Burke, is his eulogy of monks, 
That is a subject on which he is never tired of expatiating. This 
pupil of Saint-Omcr, converted to arrive at power, seems to 
remember (rather late) his ^od masters, the Jesuits. Pro¬ 
testant England is affected to the heart for them, by her hatred 
of us. The Revolution contains something good since it brings 
together and reconciles such ancient enemies, Pitt would go 
even to mass. All of them, Englishmen and monks, tune 
their voices in unison, as soon as ever the question is to 
sing sanguinary vespers for France, and chant in the same 
ohoir. • 

Burke’s pamphlet was avowed by Pitt; for the latter wanted 
to create an eternal breach between the two nations, and widen 
and deepen the strait. 

Tl^e animosity of the English towards France had been« till 
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then, an instinctive sentiment, capricious and variable ; but 
from that time, it became an object of systematic culture, which 
admirably succeeded. It increased and flourished. 

The ground was well prepared. Sismondi (by no means 
unfavourable to the English, and who married one of their 
countrywomen), makes this very just remark on their history 
in the eighteenth century. They were the more warlike as 
they never made war. At least they made it neither by them¬ 
selves nor in their own country. They believed themselves 
unattackable ; thence a security of egotism, which hardener! 
their hearts, rendering them violent, insolent, and irritable 
towards whatever withstood them. The chastisement of tliis 
spiteful disposition, was the progress of hatred, the sad facility 
with which they allowed themselves to be led by the great and 
rich of their nation, into every folly which hatred inspires. 

The good qualities of that laborious, serious, thoughtful 
people, all turned to evil. One virtue, unknown on the con¬ 
tinent, and which has, we must say, often been of good service 
to their men, Pitt, Nelson, and others, —their doggedness ^— 
being thus directed, was a sort of madness, the causeless fury 
of the bull-dog that bites without knowing what he bites, and 
never lets go his hold. 

For my part, that sad sight does not inspire me with hatred 
in return. No, rather compassion! 0, sister nation, nation 

of Newton and Shakspeare, who would not feel pity in behold¬ 
ing you fallen into this base credulity, this cowardly deference 
for our common enemies,—the aristocrats,—so far as to accept 
literally and receive with respect and confidence, whatever the 
nobleman, the gentleman, the lo5d, has told you against people 
whose cause was your own ? Your miserable prejudice in 
favour of those who trample you under foot, has done us much 
harm, but it has ruined you ! 

Oh ! you can never know how the heart of France yearned 
towards you ! When, in May, 1790, one of our deputies, 
apeaking of England, thought proper say : “ Our rival, our 
enemy: he received the universal disapprobation of the 

Assembly* They were on the point >»f aWidoniiig Spain, 
in order not to show themselves distrustful of their friends the 
English. 

AU tiiis happened in 1790, whilst the English ministiy and 
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the opposition, united together, were publishing Burke f 
pamphlet against us. 

The effect of that paltry piece of declamation on the Eng¬ 
lish was immense. Tne clubs that had been formed in Lon¬ 
don to support the principles of our Revolution, were for the 
most part dissolved. The liberal Lord Stanhope erased his 
name from their books (November, 17'20). Numerous publi¬ 
cations, cleverly directed, multiplied ad infinitum, and sold 
cheap among the people, turned them so completely, that, the 
14th of July, 1791, on an English meeting celebrating- at 
Birmingham the anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, the 
furious populace went and ransacked, broke, and burnt 
Priestly’s house and furniture, together with his chemical 
laboratory. He left his ungrateful country, and went over to 
America. 

Such was the fete they gave in England to the friend of 
France ; and, in the same year, this is what was given in 
France to the English. 

In December, 1791, our Jacobins, who then had the Giron¬ 
dists, Isnard, and Lasource, for their presidents, resolved that 
the three flags of France, England, and the United States, 
should' be suspended from the roofs of their hall, and the busts 
of Price and, Sidney placed beside those of Jean Jacques, 
Rousseau, Mirabeau, Mably, and Franklin. 

They gave the place of honour to an Englishman deputed 
from the London clubs ; and addressed to him the most affec¬ 
tionate congratulations, with prayers for eternal peace. But 
the union would have seemed imperfect, if our mothers and 
wives, those mediators of th? heart, had not come to marry 
the nations by placing them hand in hand. They brought an 
affecting pledge of alliance,—the work of their own hands ; 
they and tfieir daughters had themselves woven for the Eng¬ 
lishman three flags, a cap of liberty, and the national cockade. 

All that was put into an ark of alliance, together with the 
Constitution, the ne«» map of France, fruits of the land of 
France, and ears of corn. 

Holy confidence of our fathers! . . . Will any one call it 
credulous and blind ? . . No, they must have had this belief; 
they must have believed that the English people would com¬ 
prehend the interest of nations ; they were not able to guessi 
B u 2 
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and I congratulate them for it. that the Englibh, dragged along 
in their miserable bondage of hatred and pride, would allow 
themselves to be yoked by their aristocracy to their machine of 
industry, Co gain and gain for ever wh?lt would serve them for 
nothing but to purchase Germans and Russians as fast as they 
were killed. 

People of pride do not believe me in this matter ; but believe 
yourselves. Examine, and compare what you were, with what 
you have become! 

You have done great things both at home and abroad ; yet 
what are the results ? 

Is it the happiness of the many ? Be bold and answer— 
Yes. 

Is it the progress of the few, the elevation of genius, the 
culture of deep thought ? I doubt it. You produce nothing as a 
new theory, but few works of arts, only articles, and translations 
of paltry French pieces. 

You seem to me to have made a choice diametrically 
opposite to Solomon’s. He chose mind,—wisdom. You have 
chosen the world. But do you hold it ? The British Empire 
is indeed a grand world! But what is an empire? An 
harmony of nations. It is a thing slowly, wisely, and firmly 
founded, on necessary relations, and founded especially, if it is 
to be lasting, on the benefits conferred by the conquerors. 
Such was the great Roman empire, which has covered the 
world with its monuments and left everywhere high roads and 
laws for nations. Such were not the settlements of the Vene¬ 
tians, Portuguese, and Dutch ; those glorious little nations, 
which with nothing did such immense things, have nevertheless 
been unable to found anything. 

You have, I know well, what they had not, your triplicity of 
powers,—agricultural, industrial, and naval. These are cer* 
tainly very powerful means. And yet how does it happen 
that, having them, you have succeeded bo little in taking root. 
In no part ^excepting the United States, founded at a different 
period, under a religious influence) in no prt have you taken 
deep root in the earth. I see you everywhere on the surface 
of the globe ; but firmly rooted,—nowhere. The reason is 
that you have been everywhere, gathering and sucking the 
pubBt^Dce of the earth, but implanting nothing, no sympathyt 
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no tliouglit. Having brought no moral idea with you, you 
have founded nowhere, 

Your India, for instance, one of the finest empires that the 
sun has seen,—what have you done with it ? It has withered 
in your hands. You remain exterior to it; you are a parasite 
body that will be cast off to-morrow.* You found that mar¬ 
vellous country provided with commerce and agriculture . . . 
Yet what now remains to be exported, except opium ? 

But of all the English countries, the one that has suffered 
the most is assuredly England herself. 

Here, the bankers will laugh, and so wdll the lords perhaps* 
and with them a few hundred thousand men,—the vampires of 
England , . . Yes, but twenty millions of men are weeping, 
and those men are England herself! 

There is no instance of a people so indefatigable and 
industrious, having, after the most desperate efforts, maintained 
for fifty years, purchased only misery and famine. 

It was the opinion of Europe in 1789, and one that Burke 
publicly professed : “ That in England property was divided 
more equally than in France and one of the best informed 
members of the Constituent Assembly observed, that at that 
period “ most of the English are laud-owners.^* 

This was perhaps an exaggeration. But, what is certain, 
is, that small landed-proprietors M^ere then innumerable ; ‘ that 
one met everywhere with the modest and quiet cottage, that 
humble yet charming habitation, which, exhibited to us so 
nwny times in novels and engravings, had made us all in love 
with England ; add, moreover, the afiecting accessories of a 
quiet, homely, moral, and laborious life, the Bible read in the 
family circle, the virgin vine and the rose-tree overhanging the 
low porch, the handsome yet serious girl spinning on the 
threshold rfinidst her young brothers, and the sports of those 

* No Englislunan goes to In^lia to settle there; and there is no marriage 
with the natives. The English will one day depart, without leaving any ves¬ 
tige, except the annlhilutioirof Indian trade and industry, the decline of agri¬ 
culture, &c. I derive tiis last particular from the book of Biomstierna, the 
Swedish author, who is, however, a great ftiend of the English. I ought to 
say on this occasion that nothing will he found in this ch.apter that is not i 
derived either from English inquiries, or from books impartial or even fevouiv. 
able to England, such as M. L^on Faucher's remarkable work from which 1 
have obtained information more than once. 
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fine children, vying in colour with the carnation, and full of 
life. Oh ! many years ago, I still saw something like this in 
the best preserved districts of England, and I was so aifocted 
by it as to'forget our wars, and, I confews, to rejoice that the 
invasion bad not taken place, nor gone to trouble that peaceful 
world . . I thanked the ocean! 

I was wrong. The invasion would have saved England. It 
would at least have forced her to stop and reflect on the brink 
of the terrible abyss into which she has blindly plunged. It 
would have forced the aristocracy to grant something to the 
people, to relax somewhat of their barbarous obstinacy. Let 
us add one word to make this more evident. Landed property, 
entirely aristocratical, as we know, contributed in 1700 one- 
sixth of the public expenditure, one-ninth in 1793, but only 
one twenty-fourth from 1816 to 1842 ! The rich paid less and 
less, the poor more and more, and slaved more and more. At 
the peace, strange to say, the aristocracy granted relief only to 
itself, none to the people who had so heroically laboured, and 
supplied by their mortal labour the forty billions required by the 
long war. 

What a terrible tax on hatred, pride,* and the mad spirit of 
rivalry ! 

Go on, John Bull, keep up the game, thy honour is staked 
not to give it up. Work, pay, and double thy stakes, thou 
obstinate gamester. 

Rule, Britannia, rule ! . . . Work, work thyself to the bone! 
Rule, Britannia ! And add to thy work two hours more,—four 
hours, nay meal time, and the hours of rest! Friend, add 
moreover thy wife and children, End, by way of loan, add also 
the work of thy children unborn, and who will be born poor 
and bent double with debts . . . Rule, Britannia! and die, all of 
you, in order that France may die ! 

Alas! you unfortunate, obstinate people, much good have 
you done yourselves with your hatred and scorn ; and all that 
on the word of your enemies and ours. , 

I have wept bitter tears over the miserieS(pf our enemies , . . 
Indeed how can we help weeping when we see the best part of 
England, her moral treasure, the family, annihilated ! I speak 
not of those monstrous Babels of manufactories, where prostitu¬ 
tion has ceased from very exh austion. I al I ude to the agric ul tural 
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districts. What is more lamentable than to meet, in the 
fields, on the richest estates in the world, those mendicant 
labourers, working in a dress-coat, wearing the cast-ofF clothes 
of the rich ; to meet (jp the roads crowds of children, sold and 
hired, transported from one county to another in harvest time, 
to work the ground by the day,—all together pell-mell, girls 
and boys, a filthy troop, miserably piled up in waggons! 

This warfare against infancy is atrocious ! Yet such is 
the spectacle now presented by England. The burden which 
went on falling from the rich upon the poor, from man to 
woman, falls from her upon the child. The child, worn out 
and corrupted before his existence, cannot live. Under this 
lugubrious spectacle of juvenile misery and promiscuous inter¬ 
course, there is a terrible sentence, more than the end of a 
society,—the extermination of a race ! 

No remedy will cure this. England will neither be willing 
nor able to alter. Electoral reform has made no difference ; 
neither has the Income-tax ; and Free-trade will not succeed 
any better: food will become cheaper, but wages will lower. 

How should the material change ? The soul has remained 
ever the same. Far from diminishing by the excess of misery, 
the national malady, that satanical spirit of pride, does but 
increase.* Not one of them would wish for equality; they are 
all aristocratieal in heart. This prodigious hard-heartedness is 
a terrible spectacle. 

Wealth is ever going on concentrating itself in fewer hands. 
The prnoressivo diminution of wages, and the dearness of 
provisions, go on prolonging work, excluding the means ot 
saving, and depriving the wqj-kman of the short leisure moments 


♦ No, there is no change in the heart of the English. Read Carlyle, one 
€ their firstf—one of their best, lii that entirely imaginative and outward 
i^eview that he makes of men and things, there is no solicitude about right,— 
the basis of ideas,—the generative link of facts. Accordingly, there is nothing 
organic in that book; it is the work of an artist, but not a work of art. He 
looks upon the Revolution as tlie burial-ground in Hamlet. He takes and 
weighs those sculls with a oitter smile, in which there appears too often a deri¬ 
sive pity. This is thi skull of a nadman ; that of a buffoon. The word 
wanting is that word of the heart, “ Alas, poor Yorick! ’’ God preseire me 
from handling the bones of my enemies with such hardness of heart! Why,o 
at this very moment when I seem to be violently accusing England, the chief 
eause of my anger against her is that she has ruined EngUnd. 
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which allowed some moral culture, might raise him from his 
degradation, open for him the path to distinction, the road to 
political power, and the right to that power. 

Wliat means that immense and ridiculous distribution of 
bibles to 'a people who no longer rea(5, have no longer any 
time, and often no longer any power to read ? Their bible, 
alas ! in these days, it is in the corrosive liquor which restores 
him for a moment, intoxicates him, and procures him oblivion. 
Read ? Mark ? Learn ? These are empty, odious words ; 
he wants to remain ignorant. 

The whole hope of the aristocracy is, that those millions of 
men who are dying, and who are replaced only by dying 
children, will die. at least in silence, peaceably, and without 
any disturbance. That population, it is true, having never 
been very warlike since the fifteenth century, hut which formerly 
boasted, not without reason, of its physical strength, now feels 
itself feeble, attenuated, and worn out in body and soul. 

I here allude to the manufacturing population in particular. 
As for the strong and intelligent workmen, whom England 
still possesses in great numbers, two things are contending 
against them : First, they receive no moral culture, no light 
from without; the clergy, even on their own lands, neglect 
them entirely ; and the radicals, who communicated witli them 
ten years ago, have now separated from them# and, through 
fear, have joined the Conservative party. Secondly, these 
workmen are unable to find any impulse within themselves ; 
there being, as I have said, no time for reading and reflection. 

There is another cause of decline which deserves to be 
examined. England’s superiority long proceeded from this 
cause: that the men of the different classes were there less 
specialised than on the continent; the^ent/ewan, by his strong 
plain food, and violent exercise, was akin to, and often stronger 
than the workman ; and the latter, by his biblical culture, 
and the interest he took in public affairs, was not far removed 
from the gentleman. In the English navy, even at tlK^ present 
day, among the builders, pilots, and firsf-class sailors, you will 
find very often these two men in one,—a conf{)lcte impersonation 
of the two classes in equilibrium, who, without being a scientific 
scholar (like the French engineer), has much practical know- 
ledge» and at the same time a workman’s energy. This happena 
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billy in the navy, and in workmen of a superior order ; but the 
bulk of the working classes, that prodigiously numerous multi¬ 
tude, ever increasing, has entered a dilfcrent path. The 
complete man, the mgntal and physical equilibriunj, formerly 
common in that class of people, is becoming more scarce 
every day. 

The extreme division of labour has specialised the workman, 
and penned him up in this or that narrow sphere, and made him 
a thing isolated in his action and capacity, as impotent in itself, 
if separated from the whole, as a wheel apart from a machine. 
They are no longer men, but portions of men, who link their 
action together, and work like a single engine. This continuing, 
has gradually created strange classes of men, sickening to the 
sight, because one perceives in them at the first glance, the 
ugly impress of a narrow speciality of work ; that is to say, the 
complete subjection of personality to some miserable detail of 
industry ; and from these fixed and perpetuated deformities 
result races, no longer the fine strong races of Britons and 
Saxons, but tribes of pale cotton-spinners, races of hump¬ 
backed blacksmiths, and, in the diversities of the blacksmith, 
secondary races, sadly characterised. 

Aristotle, in his politics, says as a calculating naturalist, 
noting exterior signs : “ The slave is an ugly man ; ” and 
doubtless that*slave of antiquity was ugly, bent, and often made 
hump backed by his burden ; but yet, with all that, he varied 
his labour, exercised his different physical faculties, preserved 
in the?n a certain equilibrium, and remained man : he was the 
slave of a man. But what, alas ! shall we say of him who, 
bound down to some minu%3 occupation, the same, and tlie 
same for ever, the serf of a miserable product of raanufactui-e, 
is the slave of a pin, the slave of a ball of cotton, <kc. <fcc. 
And then how many slaves, moreover, has this single pin, in 
its different parts, head, shank, point, die., who, doing but 
one single thing, must confine their activity and their mind to 
that measure ! Such is the great and terrible difference 
between the Engli^iman and the Frenchman. 

The Englishman is a part of a man. 

This part may be sometimes an admirable workman, of ^ 
singular utility and efficacy ; no matter, it is still only a part. 

Whatever he may do, he is relative ; he exists by relation to 
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one common action,—a machine—a thing. This is a life of 
things, not a life of man. Man, personality (except the volun¬ 
tary relations which it gives itself and chooses for itself), is an 
absolute Iji^ing—a God. , 

Society, far from being an education for the Englishman, or 
adding qualities to his nature, has even taken from him that 
basis which bears qualities, and forms their substratum—the 
integrity of being. 

For the Frenchman, on the contrary, it has strengthened 
the fundamental unity; and, through all our misfortunes, moral 
miseries, and others, it has constantly endowed, augmented, 
and strengthened him, as a complete man.* 

The French peasant, as a soldier, a small landed proprietor, 
under various denominations, has become man more and more. 

At a moment when these two peoples were about to begin 
the double and terrible task into which fatality impelled them 
—mortal labour and mortal warfare—my heart had need to 
anticipate the result. On entering upon those immense suf- 
erings, it was necessary to have this to comfort me on the road; 
I will repeat this viaticum along my painful journey, and shall 


* I have explained myself at greater length on this subject in my hook, 
The People. We also have, doubtless, the evil in our industrial system ; but, 
thank heaven, in a less and very minute proportion. France has an agricul¬ 
tural basis, which is very extensive and very steady. The degeneration 
attached to manufacturing industry, is to be found among us only in four or 
five departments, and again in only certain parts of these departments. Wc by 
no means desire that an exaggerated protection sliould extend manufacture; it 
is, so to speak, a premium for the destruction of the race. A fine result for a 
nation to have increased its pecuniary coital, by ruining its human capital, 
wiiich is the nation itself. Only imagine a nation ever going on developing 
the exterior and the accessory, and diminishing its substance in proportion. I 
know not whether it would become rich ; but I know that, in a certain time, 
there would be no longer any men to possess, at least, no mcfii in the true 
sense of the word. Poliiical economy will, sooner or later, be placed upon its 
true basis, of which nobody has yet spoken. Its aim is not riches; even com¬ 
fort is a secondary consideration, the more completely acquired when the aim 
is higher. The aim of political economy, and all^policy, is to make men ^— 
njen intelligent, benevolent, courageous, and robust.^ This is riches, in the 
highest sense of the word; and every kind of industry has a right to encou¬ 
ragement just in proportion as it attains this end. The manufacturer considers 
•the produce; hut the state beho.ds the producer; and it ought to jndgo 
industry in an educational point of view, according as it makes or unmakes 
iBoes of men. 
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find more strength to traverse and relate so man^ agonising 
things. 

I will not compare here those two kinds of ‘ labour, industry 
and war, nor calculate whether it be nobler to pour fprth one’s 
blood or the sweat of one’s brow. No, I will draw no distinction ; 
both sides have fought the good fight, one in labour, the other 
in battle. These two people have been great. 

I merely make this remark ; and this, perhaps, after so 
many events, bloodshed and tears, is what will remain in the 
heavenly balance: 

France has hated less. 

And for her reward, mnn here has remained man. I mean 
man compktey not specialised and mutilated, as the English¬ 
man has become by the- double efi^ect of his specifying and 
exclusive genius, and the infinite division of labour which 
characterises his industry. 

In an age of division and specification, the Englishman 
excels, and must excel. He is at once special and susceptible 
of acting suhordinately to a general action. Though little 
sociable in heart, he is so in mind and manual labour. He 
excels, not as a man, but as a thing that is useful and effica¬ 
cious—an excellent instrument. 

In comparison with the instrument, the machine man is 
inferior. The variety and general equilibrium of his faculties 
injures and impedes him, and neutralises a part of his action, 
as soon as he is called to a very special work, for which the 
instrument is expressly made. 

The living tool is not subject to absence of mind : he goes 
straight on ; and, without ifny musing, works with desperate 
energy. Wonderful to behold ! an impassioned, over-excited, 
over-fed tool, using all the resources of an excess of alimenta¬ 
tion and an excess of drink, to execute eagerly, energetically, 
and with sustained energy, the task imposed upon him, the 
thought of another. 

Tlie manufacturer^ the contractor of every denomination, 
will most assure(% prefer this man-machine. Let not the 
Frenchman attempt to offer himself in competition ; he is a 
man, and, for that very reason, displeases; all the qualities^ 
which would render him worthy the consideration of the 
politician and the military man, tell here against him. 
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Come and behold a sight that will convince you by^ 
ocular proof, a sight, alas ! most cruelly instructive. Behcild 
them both, the Englishman and the Frenchman, together 
at a task»that least requires special men,— at the wretched 
labour of embankments to serve for the foundation of rail¬ 
roads. 

The Englishman, better fed, more at home at his business^ 
is able to forget everything else ; he has but one idea at a 
time. At work, he works hard ; at rest, he sleeps, never stirs. 
On Sunday, he is in a state of mere oblivion, absent from all 
his cares, buried in bis gin. On holidays, you can hardly 
walk in the neighbourhood of the works, without treading on an 
Englishman. 

The Frenchman, generally less paid, ill fed, and badly 
recruiting his strength, spends it moreover in talking, and in 
laughing occasionally ; at the period of rest, he is still in 
tnotion, ever acting and playing. At work, he occasionally 
stops, reflects, and is absent—absent from this dust and 
absorbed by his own ideas. 

Oh ! he has reason to reflect! He is moving the soil of 
France, which is stirring up history itself. That history is 
slumbering in the earth, but it is ever awake in his heart. 
How can this man help reflecting? He knows, too well, in 
handling the pickaxe, that his father handled the sword. 
More than one still preserves, among his wretched tattered 
clothes, as a paternal souvenir, the old woollen epaulets of 
Marengo or Austcrlitz. He feels he is noble ; you cannot alter 
him ; in vain would you try to degrade him. 'I'lie soul of the 
poor Frenchman, though fallen,still remains like a great 
deserted manor, haunted by two phantoms, the soul of the 
Revolution and the soul of the Grand-Army. 

The other is not absent; that I allow ; and he'makes the 
better workman. What should he remember? His father 
worked hard ; he made his rough campaigns at the cotton- 
manufactories of Manchester, or at t^e forges of Wolver¬ 
hampton. But with all his work, with ^11 his industrious, 
meritorious, and productive life, what has he left of himself to 
Qoccupy the.memory? No entire work ever left his hands 
bearing a lasting impress of its creator. He had been a mere 
irfaeeli a secondary spring of a production of which he kuew 
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neither the whole nor the scope ; he was a part of a man, and 
made parts of things. He is dead ; did he ever live ? 

His son is nothing more. His race having been profoundly 
specialised, for several^gcnerations, he works the be\^ter, as his 
personality, denuded of the faculties useless to his trade, 
scarcely ever intervenes, and liardly ever troubles him. It is 
thus the bee constructs, and thus the hound hunts in a pack. 

Should any unc.^pected situation arise, any of those that 
require that a man should be immediately man, should think, 
act, form a decision, you will soon see the ditference. The 
Englishman will remain motionless ; for how indeed should ho 
act ? That is not his business. All those who have seen tbeii 
soldiers and ours at work, in battle, in camping, or foraging, 
can well judge of this. And yet theirs are special soldiers, 
or ratber, military workmen, dearly paid and fed, who, as 
woi*kmen in this kind, ought to be better trained to a soldier’s 
duty than a soldier chosen among a whole people, like the 
French soldier. 

The mixture of two kinds of men, so dissimilar, in our public 
works, is a great injustice, inasmuch as the excessive and 
confined speciality of the Englishman (his inferiority as a man) 
tells ill his favour as a superiority. 

It is as absurd as cruel to place the Frenchman under the 
orders of a fcfreigner who knows but little or nothing of our 
language, and to whom he can neither explain himself nor 
complain. 

It is immoral to place a sober man (at least relatively 
speaking) under the direction of a thing brutalised by gin: 
several of them are never free from intoxication. 

But impious, thrice impious, is it to behold a Frenchman, in 
France, under the rod of an Englishman! The son of the 
Grand Army under a serf whose father made nothing but 
calico, or something still more trivial. 

It is the most sacred duty of public authority to interfere 
in these indignities. Interest, the freedom of industry, and all 
such grand words,^ a^e of no use in this matter. \Vhat do 
we care for your rail-roads, if they ^ a means of rushing only 
into infamy ? The foreigner, they reply, imports capital. . 
But what, if he exports honour ? 

This is something of far more consequence than any mat^ifd 
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loss ; it is a lessening of the soul, a shrinking of the heart, an 
inward abasement which would gradually annihilate indignation 
and self-esteem ; people would learn to admire none but others 
and to despise themselves. A heavy jjesponsibility for those 
who would place us on that road ! To surrender a fortress or 
a port, would be a great act of treason ; what then is it to 
surrender the soul of France ! 

Who know the value of that soul? It is more than the 
soul of a nation. Among all our miseries, it is still, in the 
degeneracy of Europe, the vital flame that will rekindle all 
the rest. 

The old South of Europe, powerless, is meditating a Catholic 
liberty. The soul of Germany had become enervated in 
generalisation ; the soul of England shrunk into practical speci¬ 
fication. The German seems a formula, the Englishman a tool. 

But we can say to the Frenchman : Thou art still a man ! 


CHAPTER IV. 

MASSACRE AT NANCY (AUGUST 31, 1790). 

The Priest and the Englishman have been the temptation of France.—Good 
unde standing between the Royalists and Constitutionalists.—M. de La¬ 
fayette, the king of the citizen-class, an Anglo-American.—Agitated state 
of the army.—Irritation of the officers and soldiers.—Persecution of the 
Vaudois regiment at ChAteauvieux.—Lafayette, sure of the Assembly and 
the Jacobins, agrees with Bouilld, and authorises him to strike a blow.— 
The soldiers are provoked (August 26th, 1790).—Bouille* marches on 
Nancy, refuses every condition, and gives rise to a battle (August 31st).' - 
Massacre of the abandoned Vaudois. The rest put to death, or sent to 
the galleys. The king and the Assembly return thanks, to Bouilld.— 
Loustalot dies of grief (September). 

And even though they were a hundred thousand English 
(Goddems) more than they are, they Bh(;iuld not gain the king¬ 
dom.” This vigorous reply of the Maid of Orleans, was uttered 
from the heart of France. She has never varied as to the 
eternal enemy. 

To which the France of the Revolution has very justly added 

Hhe Priest* 
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Stop any man in the street, the most illiterate and ignorant, 
who knows little or nothing of the past, and ask him what at all 
times has caused the ruin of this country ; he will answer in 
his rough earnest language : “ The priests ( Cahtinf) and the 
English (Goddems)/' 

The great wits of this age, people far above the vulgar, will 
shrug up their shoulders and exclaim : prejudice, passion, old 
popular tradition !-^Yes, old, but true, and it will be the new 
one ; a little study drives one from it, but much study brings 
one back to it. All history is in its favour. 

I was obliged to dwell long on this subject ; but this pro- 
lixit}’’ will abridge my history. A thousand difficulties will now 
be explained to us beforehand. We will not extend our hatred 
to the innocent populations that our two enemies have excited 
against us. 

The general obstacle in our Revolution, as in all others, was 
egotism and fear. But the special obstacle which historically 
characterises ours, is the persevering hatred with which it has 
been hunted throughout the earth by the priest and the Eng¬ 
lishman. A hatred fatal in warfare, still more so in peace, and 
murderous in friendship. We feel it still. 

They have been for us not only a persecution, but what is 
still more destructive, a temptation. 

To the simple, credulous crowd, to woman and the peasant, 
the priest has given the opium of the middle ages, troubling 
the mind with wicked dreams. The citizen has drunk English 
opium, w’ith all its ingredients of egotism, well-being, comfort, 
and liberty without sacrifice ; a liberty that would result from 
a mechanical equilibrium, without the soul playing any part 
therein, the monarchy without virtue, as explained by Mon¬ 
tesquieu ; to guarantee without improving, to guarantee 
egotism es(J)ecially. 

Such was the temptation. 

As for the persecution, it is this entire history which must 
relate it. It begins Jby a shower of pamphlets, on either side 
of the channel ,—\ff printing falsehood. It will presently con¬ 
tinue by a no less frightful emission of forgeries of another 
kind, base coin, counterfeit assignats. There was no mystery; 
the great manufactory was public at Birmingham. 

These lies, calumnies, and absurd accusations, like a swarni 
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of noxious insects brouglit by the wind in summer^ bad a two» 
fold result : first, like so many millions of wasps, they goaded 
the Revolution into fury and madness ; and, secondly, they 
obscured the truth, and so darkened ^the light of day that 
many who had been considered clear-sighted, were groping in 
the blaze of noon. 

The faint-hearted, who till then had marched forward by 
impulse and sentiment, without principle 0 ^, lost their way and 
began to inquire : “ Where are we ? Whither are wo going ? 
The shop-keeper began to entertain doubts about a Revolution 
which caused his customers to emigrate ; and the bourgeois^ 
with his regular domestic habits, called away from his home 
every minute, by the roll of the drum, tired out and irritated, 
“wanted to sec the end of it.’* In this, entirely like 
Louis XVI., he would have sacrificed an interest, a throne, if 
necessary, rather than his habits. 

This state of irritation, this need of repose and peace at any 
price, led astray the citizen-class, and M. De Lafayette, the 
king of the citizens, so far as to make a disastrous mistake, 
which had an incalculable influence on subsequent events. 

It is no easy matter to lay aside one's ideas, prejudices, and 
habits of rank. M. De Lafayette, after having been for some 
time transported beyond his ideas by the movement of the 
Revolution, became gradually once more the Marquis Do 
Lafayette. He wanted to please the queen and gain her good¬ 
will ; and there is very little reason to doubt that he was also 
desirous of pleasing Madame De Lafayette, an excellent woman, 
but a bigot, and as such addicted to retrograde ideas, always 
having mass said in her chapel by a priest who had not taken 
the civic oath. To these domestic family influences, add hia 
entirely aristocratic relationship, his cousin M. de Bouilld, his 
friends, all great lords, and lastly his staff, composed of nobles 
and burgess aristocracy. Under a firm and reserved exterior, 
he was not the less gained over, and in course of time changed 
by these counter-revolutionary acquaintances. A stronger 
mind than his would not have been able to withstand the trial. 
The confederation at the Field of Mars completed his infatua¬ 
tion. A multitude of those honest people who had heard bo 
much of Lafayette in their provinces, and had then the happi* 
ness of beholding him, afforded the most ridiculous spectacle: 
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they literally adored the man, kissing bis hands and his 
boots. 

Nothing is more sensitive and irritable than an idol of the 
people, and the situatiosi itself abounded with causes* of irrita¬ 
tion, being full of contrasts and violent alternatives. This god, 
in the vicissitudes of those riotous times, was obliged to turn 
superintendent of police, and even gendarme in cases of neces¬ 
sity ; it once happened, that not being obeyed, he was obliged 
to arrest a man with his own hand, and lead him to prison. 
The great and sovereign authority which would have encouraged 
Lafayette and supported him in these difficulties, was that of 
Washington ; but it entirely failed him. Washington, as is 
well known, was the head of the party that wanted to strengthen 
the unity of the government in America. Jefferson, the leader 
of the opposition party, had much encouraged the progress of 
our revolution ; but Wasliington, notwithstanding his extreme 
discretion, did not conceal from Lafayette his wish that he 
w’ould halt, The Americans, saved by France, and fearful of 
being led by her too far against the English, had found it 
prudent to concentrate their gratitude upon individuals — 
Lafayette and Louis XVI. Few of them understood our 
situation, and many took part with the king against France. 
One thing, moreover, of which w'c had not thought, but which 
injured their trade, caused them to cool,—a decree of the 
Assembly on oil and tobacco. 

The Americans, though so resolute against England in every 
affair of interest, are weak and partial towards her in questions 
of ideas. English literature is ever their literature ; and the 
pernicioub pamphlet warfare dUrried on by the English against 
us, influenced the Americans, and through them Lafayette. At 
least, they did not support him in his primitive republican 
aspirations. • He postponed this grand ideal, and fell back, at 
least provisionally, to English ideas—to a certain Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican spurious eclectism. Besides, he himself, though American 
in ideas, was English by education, and a little so even in figure 
and appearance , 

For this English provisional state of things, this system of de- 
mocratical royalty or royal democracy^ which, said he, was gooil 
only for some twenty years, he took a decisive step, which seemed 
to check the Revolution, but which really impelled it forwards. 
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Let US resume preceding events. 

As early as the winter of 1790 the army was being tampered 
with in two ways at once : on one hand, by the patriotic socie¬ 
ties ; on the other, by the Court, by tho officers who attempted, 
as we have seen, to persuade the soldiers that they had been 
insulted by the National Assembly. 

In February, the Assembly increased the pay a few deniers; 
yet in May, the soldiers had not received any part of that 
augmentation ; it became entirely insignificant, being almost 
wholly employed for an imperceptible increase of rations of 
bread. 

It was a long expectation, and no result; and the soldiers 
believed they were cheated. For a long time past they had 
accused the officers of a want of consideration in not giving 
any account of the cash belonging to the regiments. What is 
certain is, that the officers were at the best very negligent 
accountants, veiy remiss, averse to writing, and bad calcula¬ 
tors. In late years especially, during the general languor of 
the old administration, military accounts aj)pear to have been 
no longer in existence. To quote one regiment: M. du Cha- 
telet, colonel of the king’s regiment, being at once accountant 
and inspector, neither kept accounts nor inspected. 

“The soldiers,” says M. de Bouille, “formed committees, 
chose deputies, who laid before their superiors, at first mode¬ 
rately enough, their claims for the pay that had been kept 
back . . . Their claims were just; and they received justice,” 
He adds that they then made others which were unjust and ex¬ 
orbitant. How can he know ? With such an irregular system 
of keeping accounts, who was able to calculate ? 

Brest and Nancy were the principal scenes of this strange 
dispute, in which the officer, the noble, the gentleman, was 
accused as a swindler. 

The officers recriminated both violently and cruelly. Strong 
in their position as chiefs, and in their superiority in fencing, 
their insolence to the soldiers and to the ^urgcsscs friendly to the 
soldiery knew no bounds. They did not fight with the soldiers, 
but set on them fencing-masters and hired bullies, who, sure of 
their superior science, gave them the choice of exposing them¬ 
selves to certain death, or of declining, receiving a bloody nose, 
and becoming a laughing-stock. One was discovered at lioiz, 
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who, disguised by the officers, and paid by them so much per 
head, used to go about at niglit, dressed now as a National 
Guard, now as a citizen, insulting and wounding, or killing the 
soldiers. And whoever refused to encounter that infallible 
sword, was next morning placarded, and laughed at, ak a subject 
of amusement and ridicule at the barracks. 

The soldiers at length found out and caught this rogue, whom 
they forced to tell the names of the officers who lent him his 
clothes. They did no harm to him, but merely scouted him 
with a paper cap and his name— Iscariot, 

The officers, being discovered, crossed the frontier, and, like 
so many others, entered the bodies of troops which Austria was 
directing towards Brabant. 

Thus the natural division was effected : the soldier drawing 
closer to the people, and the officer to foreigners. 

The confederations were a fresh occasion for this division to 
display itself. The officers did not attend them. 

They threw off the mask once more when the oath was 
required. After being imposed by the Assembly, delayed, 
taken against their will, and by several with a <lerisive flippancy, 
it did but add contempt to the hatred which the soldiers felt for 
their commanders. And they remained debased by it. 

Such was the state of the army and its intestine warfare. 
And foreign wfirfai’c was likewise imminent. In July, the news 
spread that the king had granted a passage to the Austrians 
marching to stifle the Revolution in the Low-Countries. Was 
t a passage or a residence ? . . Who knew whether they would 
not halt, whether Leopold, the brother-in-law, would not take 
up a fraternal abode at Mezi^ros or at Givet ? . . The popula¬ 
tion of the Ardennes, feeling no confidence in an army so dis¬ 
organised, and in Bouille its commander, were resolved to 
defend thcinselvcs. Thirty thousand National Guards put 
themselves in motion, and marched against the Austrians, 
when they suddenly heard that the National Assembly had 
refused the passage. 

The officers, on the^contrary, by no means concealed before 
the soldiers the they felt at the approach of the foreign 
army. Somebody having asked whether the Austrians were 
really arriving ; Yes,” said an officer, “they are coming, and* 
to chastise you.” 

ii2 
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Meanwhile duelling continued and increased in a frightful 
manner, being used, as at Lille, for the purging of the army. 
Every advantage was taken of the disputes and idle rivalries 
which often rise between different bodies of troops without any¬ 
body knoAring the reason. At Nancy, two bodies of 1500 men 
each were going to fight together ; but a soldier rushed between 
them, forced them to come to an explanation, and made them 
sheath their swords. ^ 

Leaves of absence were given in great numbers (at the approach 
of the enemy!); and many soldiers were dismissed in a degrad¬ 
ing manner, with yellow cartouche boxes. 

Things were in this state when the king's regiment, which 
was at Nancy with two others,—Mestre-de-Camp, and Ch^teau- 
vieux, a Swiss regiment,—thought proper to aslc its officers for 
a settling of accounts, and managed to get paid. This tempted 
the Chateauvieux regiment. On the 5th of August, it deputed 
two soldiers to the king’s regiment, to ask for information 
respecting the examination of the accounts. Those poor Swiss 
believed themselves to be Frenclmien, and wanted to do like 
Frenchmen ; but they were cruelly reminded that they were 
Swiss. Their officers, in the terms of the capitulations, were 
their supreme judges for life and death : officers, judges, lords, 
and masters ; some, patricians of the sovereign towns of Berne 
and Fribourg ; others, feudal lords of Vaiul anfc’ other subject 
countries who inflicted upon their vassals all the contempt they 
received from Berne. 

This proceeding of their soldiers appeared to them three-fold 
criminal; as soldiers, subjects, and vassals, they could never be 
too severely punished. The two envoys were shamefully flogged 
ill open parade. The French offmers looked on in admiration, 
and complimented the Swiss officers for their inhumanity. 

They had not reflected how the army might takq this affair. 
The indignation was extreme; for the French felt every blow 
inflicted upon the Swiss. 

That regiment of Chateauvieux was, and deserved to be, dear 
to the army and to France. It was the same that, on the 14th 
of July, 1789, encamped in the Field Uf Mars when the 
Parisians went to take arms at the Invalids, declared that it 
' would never fire on the people. Its refusal evidently paralysed 
Besenval, and left Paris free to march against the Bastille. 
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We need not wonder at this. The Swiss of that regiment 
were not natives of German Switzerland, but men from the 
country of Vaud, and the environs of Lausanne and Geneva. 
Who are more truly F^^ench than they ? • 

Ye men of Vaud, friends of Geneva and Savoy, we had given 
you Calvin, and you have given us Rousseau ! Let this be the 
seal of an eternal alliance between us. You declared yourselves 
our brethren at thef dawn of our first day, at the truly awful 
moment, when nobody was able to foresee the victory of liberty. 

The French went and took the two Swiss beaten in the morn¬ 
ing, dressed them in their clothes and caps, promenaded them 
through the town, and forced the Swiss officers to pay to each 
of them a hundred louis by way of indemnity. 

The revolt was at first only a burst of good feeling, equity, 
and patriotism ; but, the ice having been once broken—the 
officers having been once threatened, and forced to pay, other 
acts of violence soon followed. 

The officers, instead of leaving the cash-boxes of the regiments 
at the quarters, where they ought to have been, according to 
the regulations, had placed them at the treasurer’s, and said 
insultingly that they would have them guarded by patrols 
{marechaussee) as from thieves. The soldiers, by way of 
retaliation, said they were afraid the officers might carry off the 
cash-boxes in deserting to the enemy. They took them back 
to the quarters ; and found they were nearly empty. This 
became a new cause of accusation. The soldiers made the 
officers give them what was owing them—sums with which the 
French treated the Swiss, and the Swiss the French, as well as 
the poor of the town. • 

These military orgies occasioned no serious disturbance, if 
we may believe the testimony of the National Guards of 
Nancy to iSie Assembly. Nevertheless, they appeared some¬ 
what alarming ; and the state of things evidently required a 
speedy remedy. But neither the Assembly, nor Lafayette 
understood what it wi^s necessary to do. 

What they ougl]^ to have perceived at once, was that the 
usual course of proceeding was altogether inapplicable. The 
army was no longer an army ; but two peoples face to face, two^ 
hostile peoples, the nobles and the non-nobles. These non¬ 
nobles,—the soldiers,—had conquered by the Revorution ; for 
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it had been made on their account. To believe that the con¬ 
querors would continue to obey the conquered, who moreover 
insulted them, was absolute nonsense. Very many olficors had 
already gone over to the enemy ; and tuch as remained had 
deferred or declined taking the civic oath. It was really 
doubtful whether the army could, without peril, obey the friends, 
of the enemy. 

There was but one reasonable and practicable course,—the 
one advised by Mirabeau : To dissolve the army, and compose 
it anew. The war was not so imminent as to prevent there 
being time to perform this operation. The obstacle, the grand 
impediment, was that the great ones of that day, Mirabeau 
himself, Lahtyette, the Lameths, — all those revolutionary 
nobles, would hardly have appointed any officers but such as 
were of noble birth. Prejudice and tradition were still too strong 
in favour of the latter : no military spirit was attributed to the 
lower classes; neither did they suspect what a multitude of true 
nobles there were among the people. 

It was Lafayette who, by means of liis friend Emmery, the 
deputy, urged the Assembly into the false and violent measures 
which it took against the army, making itself a party, and not 
the judge : a party in favour of the counter-revolution. 

On the 6til of August, Lafayette caused a depree to be pro¬ 
posed by Emmery and adopted by the Assembly, that, in order 
to verify the accounts kept by the officers, the king would 
appoint inspectors chosen among the officers, that no degrading 
eongi should be inflicted upon the soldiers till after a judgment 
according to the ancient forms, that is to say, given by the 
officers. The soldier had his appeal to the king, that is to say, 
to the minister (himself an officer), or to the National Assembly, 
which was no doubt to lay aside its immense labours to listen to 
the complaints of the soldiers ! 

This decree was only a weapon to be kept in case of need. 
They next hastened to strike a blow. Decreed on the 6th, it 
was sanctioned by the king on the 7th,<^ind on the 8th M. de 
Lafayette wrote to M. de Bouille who was strike the blow. It 
IS the very expression he uses, and he repeats it several times.^ 

< 

* M^oirea de Lafayette, letter of August 18th, 1790, Vol. TIL, p. 135. 
I regpret that the French and Swiss historians liave generall^r cither omitted oi 
dishgiired this affair of the Chateauvieux regiment. 
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Lafayette was by no means a sanguinary man. In this 
matter, wo are not attacking his disposition, but his intel¬ 
ligence. 

He imagined tliat^this violent but necessary blow would 
restore order for ever ; and order once restored woufd at length 
enable him to establish and put in practice the grand constitu¬ 
tional machine, royal democracy^ which he looked upon as his 
own work, and aidmired and defended with an author’s 
partiality. 

And this first act, so useful to the constitutional government, 
was about to be pciformed by the enemy of the constitution, 
M. de Bouille, who had deferred taking the oath as long as he 
had been able, and was now galled by it,—a man who was per¬ 
sonally irritated against the soldiers, who had so lately paid no 
attention to his orders, and had forced him to pay them a part 
of wdiat w^as owing to them. Was such a man the calm, im¬ 
partial,disinterested person to whom such a measure of severity 
might be intrusted ? Was it not to be feared that it might 
serve as an opportunity for a personal revenge ? 

M. de Bouille says himself, that he had a secret plan: To 
allow the greater part of the army to become disorganised, and 
to keep apart a few select troops, especially foreigners, in strict 
discipline. It is evident that with the latter the others could 
have been overpowered. 

In order to cnifdoy such a man in full security, without com¬ 
promising himself, Lafayette applied directly to the Jacobins, 
and frightened their leaders with the peril of a vast military 
insurrection. Singular to relate, the Jacobin deputies, whose 
emissaries had contributed *iot a little to excite the soldiers to 
rebel, nevertheless voted against them in the National Assembly: 
all the coercive decrees being voted unanhnously. 

The Cdurt was so emboldened that it did not fear to intrust 
to Bouille the command of the troops throughout the Eastern 
frontier, from Switzerland to the Sambre. These troops, it is 
true, were hardly to be trusted. He was able to rely confidently 
on only twenty battalions of infantry (Germans or Swiss) ; but 
he had a great quantity of horse, twenty-seven squadrons of 
German huzzars, and thirty-three of French cavalry. More¬ 
over, orders were issued to every administrative body to aid arW 
support him in every way, especially by the National Guard.* 
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Lafayette, in order to make the thing more sure, wrote/raf€r- 
nally to these National Guards, and despatched to them two of 
his own aid-de-camps ; one of whom became aid-de-camp to 
Bouille ; and the other strove on one hand to lull the garrison 
of Nancy into security, and on the other hand to collect the 
National Guards that they wanted to bring against it. 

Bouille, who explains to us himself his plan of campaign, lets 
us into a great many secrets when he qonfesses “ that he 
wanted, by means of Montmedy, to secure a communication 
with Luxembourg and foreigners.’’ 

In his letter of the 8th of August, Lafayette told Bouille that 
they would send to Nancy, as inspector of accounts, a M. de 
Malscigne, an officer who had been summoned on purpose from 
Besangon. This was a very threatening choice. Malseigne 
was reckoned “the most dashing swordsman in the army,”— 
a very brave man, very impetuous, very provoking, and un¬ 
rivalled in fencing. A strange sort of accountant! There was 
reason to believe that he would settle matters with his sword. 
Remark also that he was sent alone, as if in defiance. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had written to the National Assembly; 
but their letter was intercepted. They then despatched a few 
of their own party to carry a second ; but Lafayette caused 
these letter-carriers to be arre.sted as soon as they arrived at 
Paris. 

On the contrary, they presented and read to the Assembly 
the accusation made against the soldiers by the municipality of 
Nancy, entirely devoted to the officers. Emmery boldly main¬ 
tained that the affair of ChMeauvieux (the 5th and 6th of 
August) had taken place after tlieyhad proclaimed the decree 
of the Assembly which it had enacted on the 6th. The affair, 
til us expounded, without any mention of its date, seemed a vio¬ 
lation of the decree, which was not violated since it was unknown 
at Nancy and had been made at Paris on the very same day. 
In like manner, an insurrection of the soldiery at Metz, which 
had taken place several days before the 6th, was also presented 
as a violation of the same decree. 

By means of this artful and fraudulent 'explanation, the 
Assembly was induced to enact a violent, indignant decree, 
which seemed at once a condemnation of the soldiery. Accord- 
ang to this decree, they were to declare to tboir commanders 
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their errors and their repentance, even in writing, if so required; 
that is to say, to give up to the adverse party written testimony 
against themselves. It was decreed unanimously, without any 
observation : “ It is u^ent and vital,*’ said Emmery ; “there 
is danger in the least delay.” 

On the 26th, Malseignc arrived at Nancy, armed with the 
decree. Order had been restored ; but Malseigne soon occa¬ 
sioned trouble, dissatisfaction, and confusion. Instead of veri¬ 
fying, he commenced insulting. Instead of taking up his 
residence quietly at the II6tel-de-Ville, he repaired to the quar¬ 
ters of the Swiss, and refused to give them justice in what they 
claimed of their chiefs. “ Judge us ! ” exclaimed the soldiers. 
He then wanted to withdraw ; but they prevented him. 

Then he stepped back, drew his sword, and wounded several 
men. His sword broke ; he seized another, and fought his way 
out, calmly enough, through that furious crowd, that neverthe¬ 
less respected his life. 

They had, what they wanted, adequate provocation, all that 
might appear a violation, a contempt of the decrees of the 
Assembly. The Swiss were compromised in the most terrible 
manner. Bouille, to give them an opportunity of aggravating 
their offence, sent them orders to evacuate Nancy ; but to come 
forth, was giving themselves up, not only to Bouille, but to 
their leaders a^d judges, or rather to their executioners ; they 
knew perfectly well the horrible punishment they had to expect 
from their officers ; so they remained in the town. 

Bouille had now notliing to do but to act. He selected and 
assembled three thousand infantry and fourteen hundred cavalry, 
almost all Germans. In orde%to give a somewhat more national 
appearance to this army of foreigners, Lafayette’s aid-de-cainps 
were beating about the country, and endeavouring to gain over 
the National Guard.s, They brought with them seven hundred, 
either aristocrats or Lafayettists, who followed Bouille, and 
behaved with much violence and fury. But the bulk of the 
National Guards, about two thoustCnd, were not to be deceived; 
they felt perfectly convinced that Bouillc’s side could never be 
that of the Revolution, and they threw themselves into Nancy., 

The carabineers of Luneville, among whom Malseigne had 
taken refuge, had also no wish to take any share in the san¬ 
guinary execution then in preparation. They themselves gave ^ 
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ap Malsoigne to tlieir comrades ; and this thunderbolt of vVar 
made his entrance into Nancy in a dressing-gown, nightcap, and 
slippers, 

Bouille behaved very strangely. He wrote to the Assembly, 
entreating it to send him two deputies who might help him to 
set matters in order ; and on the same day, without waiting 
for an answer, departed in person to settle them with his 
cannon. ' 

On the 31st of August, the very day on which the massacre 
took place, that pacific letter was read to the Assembly. 
Emmery and Lafayette attempted to have it decreed, that “the 
Assembly approves whatever Bouille is doing and may do.” 
Luckily, a deputation from the National Guards of Nancy was 
there to protest; and Barnave proposed and caused to be adopted 
a firm and paternal proclamation, in which the Assembly pro¬ 
mised to judge impartially . . . Judge ! It was rather late ! . . 
One of the parties had ceased to exist. 

Bouille, who had left Metz on the 28th, and Toulon on the 
29th, was on the 31st close to Nancy. Three deputations at 
eleven in the morning, and at three and four in the after¬ 
noon, went forward to meet him and inquire his conditions. 
The deputies were soldiers and National Guards (Bouille says 
populace, because they wore no uniforms); they had placed at 
their head some of the terrified municipal authorities, who, oa 
joining Bouille, were unwilling to go back, and remained with 
him, authorising him still more by their presence and the dread 
they evinced of returning to Nancy. The general’s conditions 
were to make none, to require first that the regiments should 
march forth, give back their hostage,—Malseigne,—and deliver 
up four of their party to be judged by the Assembly. To bo 
required to choose, betray, and themselves deliver up their own 
comrades, was cruel and disgraceful for the French, hut horrible 
to the Swiss, who were very sure that they would never go to 
be judged by the Assembly, but that by virtue of the capitula¬ 
tions, their leaders would claim them to jiang them, flog them 
to death, or break them on the wheel. i, 

The two French regiments, the king’s and the Mestre de¬ 
camp, submitted, gave up Malseigne, and began to file out of 
the town. There remained the poor and scanty regiment of 
Ch^teauYieux^ composed of only two battalions. A few of oui 
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men, however, were ashamed to abandon it ; and many valiant 
National Guards of the environs of Nancy went likewise and 
generously posted tliemselves with tlie Swiss, wisliing to share 
their fate. Uniting tc^cther, they took up their position at the 
Stainville gate, the only one that was fortified. 

If Bouille had been willing to spare bloodshed, he had but 
one course to take : to halt at a short distance, wait till the 
French regiments h?ld come out, and then pour in a few troops 
by the other gates, thus placing the Swiss between two fires ; 
he would have taken them without fighting. 

But, then, where was the glory ? And where was the 
startling blow which the Court and Lafayette expected from 
Bouilld? 

The latter relates himself two facts that tell against him : 
first, that he advanced within thirty paces of the gate, that is 
to say, he brought into contact and placed face to face two parties 
of Swiss, rivals and foes, who could not fail to insult and provoke 
one another with the mutual accusation of being traitors ; 
secondly, he left the head of his column to speak to some depu¬ 
ties whom he could very easily have sent for. His absence had 
the natural effect that might have been e.xpected : they began 
shouting and insulting one another ; at last they fired. 

Those of Nancy say that the whole alhiir was begun by 
Bouille’s huzzars ; wdiilst Bouille accuses the soldiers of Cha- 
teauvieux. One can hardly understand, however, how^ the 
loiter, in such peril, should have thought proper to begin the 
provocation. They wanted to fire their cannon ; but a young 
officer, D^silles, a native of Brittany, as courageous as obsti¬ 
nate, sat down upon the Mglited match ; thrown down, ho 
hugged the mouth of the cannon (a serious incident, that 
enabled Bonilla’s people to advance) ; they could only force 
him from the cannon by charging him >vith their bayonets. 

Bouille hastens to the spot, makes himself master of the gate, 
pours his huzzars into the town, through a discharge of mus¬ 
ketry well kept up fjom the windows of the houses. It was 
evidently not the (jhateauvieux regiment alone that was firing, 
nor the National Guards of the environs alone, but the majority 
of the poorer class had declared in favour of the Swiss. How-* 
ever, the officers of the two French regiments followed D^sille'a 
example, and with better success ; they contrived to keep the 
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troops within the barracks. From that moment, Bouille could 
not fail in reducing the town. 

In the evening, order was restored; the French regiments 
had left; ^nd half the Swiss soldiers wefo killed, and the rest 
prisoners. Such as did not immediately surrender were found 
murdered on the following days. Three days afterwards, 
another was caught and cut to pieces in the market-place,—a 
fact attested to by ten thousand witnesses.' 

After the massacre, the town beheld a still more horrid spec¬ 
tacle, an immense execution. The Swiss officers were not 
satisfied with decimating their remaining soldiers,—there would 
have been too few victims ; they caused twenty-one to bo 
hanged. This atrocious deed lasted all day, and, to give a 
grand finish to the /e(e, the twenty-second was broken on the 
wheel. 

What is most disgraceful and infamous for us, is, that those 
Neros, having condemned fifty more Swiss to the galleys, 
(probably all that remained alive,) we received those galley- 
slaves, and had the noble mission of transporting them and 
keeping them at Brest. These people, who had been unwilling 
to fire on us on the 14th of July, received, as a national reward, 
the penalty of dragging along a cannon-ball in France. 

On the same day, August 31st, as we have said, the Assem¬ 
bly had made the pacific promise of giving impartial justice. 
It had previously voted two commissaries for an amicable 
arrangement. Bouille, who had asked for them, had not 
awaited their arrival ; he had settled the matter by the anni¬ 
hilation of one of the parties. Doubtless, the Assembly will 
disapprove his conduct, i, 

On the contrary, the Assembly, on Mirabeau’s proposal, 
solemnly returns thanks to Bouille, and af)proves his conduct ; 
rewards are likewise voted to the National Guards who followed 
him; to the dead funeral honours in the Field of Mars, and 
pensions to their families. 

On this occasion, Louis XVI. did not testify his usual horror 
of bloodshed. His eager desire to see order restored caused 
him to express /or this afflicting, hut necessary^ affair, his 
extreme satisfaction, lie thanked Bouille for his good conduct, 
^nd recommended him to continue. “ This letter, * saysBouill4, 
** shows the goodness and sensibility of his heart.** 
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** Alas! ” said the eloquent Loustalot, “ that was not the 
language of Augustus, when, at the account of the slaughter, he 
dashed his head against the wall, shouting, ‘ Varus ! restore to 
me my legions ! ’ ” 

The grief of the jtatriots for this event was very great. 
Loustalot could not withstand it. This young man, who had 
but just quitted the bar at Bordeaux, had become in two years 
the first of journalist^, and certainly the most popular (since his 
Revolutions de Paris wore sometimes printed to the number of 
200,000 copies). He proved that he was also the most sincere 
of them all,—the one who cherished liberty with the greatest 
aifection, living with her, and dying at her death. This 
blow appeared to him to postpone for a long time,—for ever,— 
the hope of his native land. He wrote his last leaf, full of elo¬ 
quence and sorrow,—a manly sorrow,—that cannot weep, but 
the more profound on that account—one that it is impossible to 
survive. A few days after the massaere, he died in his twenty* 
eighth year. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE JACOBINS. 

Danger of France.— The affair of Nancy causes th(^ National Guard to bfl 
♦ looked upon with suspicion.—New disturbances in the South.—The 
Counter-revolutionary Confederation of dales.—The King consults the 
Pope ; he protests to the King of Spain, October 6th, 1790.—Unanimity 
cf Europe against the Revolution.— Europe derives a moral power from 
the interest inspired by Louis XVI.—Necessity for a great association of 
surveillance.—Origin of the Jacobins, 1789.—Example of a Jacobin 
Confederation.—What classes contributed to the formation of the Jacobin 
Clubs.—Had they any precise creed? —In what did they modify the old 
French spirit ?—They fonned a body of surveillants and accusers, an inqui¬ 
sition against an inquisition.—The Society at Paris is at first a meeting 
of Deputies, October, 1789.— It prepares the laws and organises a revolu¬ 
tionary police —The Revolution assumes the offensive, September, 1 790.— 
Neckcr’s flight.—The nobles create terror by their duelling system.—The 
Jacobins oppose to them tlie terror of the people.—The mausiou of the 
Duke dc Castries sacked, November 13tb, 1790. 

The Nancy massacre is a truly fatal period, whence we might 
date the commencement of those social divisions which, deve¬ 
loped with industrialism, at a later period, hqve become at 
tlie present day the real difficulty of France, the secret of her 
weakness, and the hope of her enemies. 

The aristocracy of Europe, and England, their great agent, 
ought here to thank their good fortune. The Revolution will 
now be, as it were, with one arm tied, and have but one arm to 
fight against them all. • 

This little skirmish at Nancy had the effect of a great moral 
victory ; for it caused the two powers wliich the Revolution had 
just created, its own revolutionary municipalities,* and the 
National Guard, to be suspected of being aristocratic. 

People said, repeated, believed, and many still say, that 
the National Guard had fought for Bouiile. Andyet we have 
seen that, with Lafayette’s letters and all thic endeavours of his 
own aid-de-camps, sent expressly from Paris, Bouiile was 
oble to collect, throughout his rather long passage, only 
•even hundred National Guards, very probably nobles, witli 
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their farmers, gamekeepers, and others. But the true National 
Guards, the peasant proprietors in the environs of Nancy, 
consisting themselves of two thousand men, sided with the 
soldiers, and, in opite of being abandoned by the two French 
regiments, fired on B{Aiill6. • 

Shortly before, at the news that the Austrians had obtained 
leave to pass through France, thirty thousand National Guards 
had begun to move. 

Strange to relate*, it was especially the revolutionary party 
that accredited this report, that the National Guard had sided 
with Bouille. Their animosity against Lafayette and the 
burgess aristocracy, that was tending to strengthen itself in the 
National Guard at Paris, caused them to write, print, and pro¬ 
pagate what the counter-revolution wanted to make Europe 
believe. 

The conclusion drawn by Europe, was, that this French 
Revolution must indeed be an execrable thing for the two 
powers that it had created, the municipalities and the National 
Guard, to have turned against it. 

Lafayette arming Bouill6! The revolutionary authority 
unable to restore order, but with the sword of the counter¬ 
revolution ! What was more likely to persuade people that the 
latter had the true power, and was the true social party ? The 
king, the priists, and the nobles, become confirmed in their 
convictions of the legitimacy of their cause ; come to an under¬ 
standing, and act in concert ; after being divided and powerless 
in the preceding period, they rally their forces in this, and 
mutually strengthen one another. 

The companies, supposed to be extinct, again show them¬ 
selves boldly : the parliament of Toulouse annuls the proceed¬ 
ings of a municipality against those who trampled upon the 
tricolouret^ cockade. The Court of Aids decided in favour of 
those who refused to be paid in assignats. The collectors 
would not take them ; and the farmers of the revenue forbade 
their people to receive tliem. iTo reject the money of the 
Revolution was a very simple means of taking it by famine, of 
making it bankru|ft, and conquering it without fighting. 

But the fanatics are determined to fight; all this appears too 
slow for them. Those of Montauban pursue and pelt the pntroli 
of a patriot regiment; and in one of the best departments, • 
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that of Ardeche, the agents of the emigrant party, men like 
Froment and Antraigues, organise a vast and audacious consph 
racy to use the forces of the National Guard against itself, 
and turn the confederations to the ruin of the spirit that had 
dictated them. The National Guards of Ardeche, ll^rault, 
and Lozere, ai*e invited to a confederation festival near the 
Chateau of dales, under pretence of renewing the civic oath. 
This beina: done, and the festival ended, the confederative com¬ 
mittee, the mayors and the officers of the National Guards, 
together with the deputies of the army, ascend to the Chateau 
of dales, and there determine that the committee shall be per¬ 
manent ; that it shall remain constituted in an authorised and 
salaried body ; that it shall be the central point of the National 
Guards, receive petitions from the army, and cause arms to be 
given to the Catholics of Nimes, <kc. Nor was all this a petty 
secret conspiracy of aristocracy. It possessed a basis of popular 
fanaticism. Some of the National Guards wore in their hats 
the cross of the brotherhoods of the South ; and whole bat¬ 
talions had the cross for their banner. A certain abbe Labas- 
tide, the general of these crusaders, having five body-guards for 
aid-de-camps, pranced about with his white horse, calling 
upon the peasants to march against Nimes, and deliver their 
captive brethren, martyrs of the faith. 

The National Assembly, warned and feeling alarmed, issued 
a decree to dissolve this assembly at Jal^s ; but to so little 
purpose, that it existed even in the spring. 

The idea that was spreading and growing stronger in the 
minds of men, that a great part of the National Guard was 
favourable to the counter-revolution, would necessarily con¬ 
tribute more than anything else to cause the king to lay aside 
his irresolution, and take two decisive measures in the month of 
October. At that period, he had irrevocably made up his 
mind on the religious question, the one he had the most at 
heart. 

In July, he had consulted the Bishop of Clermont to know 
whether he could, without endangering liis soul, sanction the 
constitution of the clergy ; and, at the end'of August, he had 
put the same question to the pope. Although the pope gave no 
^ostensible reply, fearing to irritate the Assembly, and cause it 
to hasten on the annexation of Avignon, it is impossible to douhf 
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lhat he imparted to the king, in September, his earnest disap¬ 
probation of the acts of the Assembly. On the 6th of October, 
the king sent tlie king of Spain, his relation, his protestation 
against whatever he ryight he constrained to sign • He then 
adopted the idea of flight which he had always rejected, not of 
a pacific flight to Rouen, which Mirabeau had advised, but a 
warlike flight towards the eastern frontier, to return by force of 
arms. This plan, which had ever been recommended by 
Rreteuil, the partisan of Austria, and Marie-Antoinette’s con¬ 
fidential agent, was again brought forward, in October, by the 
bishop of Famiers, who gained the king’s assent, obtained full 
powers from Breteuil to treat with the foreign powers, and was 
sent back from Paris to concert measures with Bouille. 

These negotiations, begun by the bishop, were continued by 
M. dc Fersen, a Swede, personally and tenderly attached to the 
queen for many years, who returned from Sweden expressly, 
and was entirely devoted to her. 

Spain, the Emperor of Germany, and Switzerland, gave 
favourable answers, and promised assistance. 

Spain and England, that had seemed ready to go to war, 
treated on the 27th of October. Austria was not slow in 
arranging matters with the Turks, and Russia with Sweden. 
So that, in a few montlis, Europe found itself united on one 
side, and the ifevolution all alone on the other. 

Let us proceed with order and method. It is enough to 
destroy one revolution a year. That of Brabant this years 
that of France next year, 

0! noble spectacle! All Europe against Brabant; the 
world, united, marching to war, and the earth resounding with 
the tread of armies—to crush a flag ! And yet, with all those 
forces, those brave powers made use, moreover, of the wea¬ 
pons of perfidy. The Austrians, by means of Lamarck, the 
queen’s friend and agent, had divided the Belgians, by duping 
the progressists, giving them the hope of progress, and disco¬ 
vering to them a mine of benevolence in the heart of the philau- 
thropical and kind-ljpafted Leopold. As soon as ever Leopold 
was sure of England and Prussia, he treated them with 
scorn. 

This is precisely what would have happened, among us. to 
our Mirabeaus and Lafayettes, to such as supported the king 

K K 
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througli either self-interest or kind-heartedness and coinpassion. 
A serious fact, whicli constituted, perhaps, the greatest danger 
of that critical state of tilings, is that royalty, so cruelly 
oppressive-in Europe, so brutally tyrannical towards the weak 
(lately at Genoa and in Holland, now at Brussels and Liege), 
—this royal power at the same time inspired interest at Paris, 
deriving from Louis XVL and his family an incalculable power 
of sympathy and pity. Thus, whilst it './as using the sword 
and the dagger, people were weeping over it. The king’s cap¬ 
tivity, the subject of every conversation in every nation of the 
world, was there making what is most rare, most powerful, and 
most terrible in modern times,—a popular legend,—a legend 
against France. Everybody was speaking of Louis XVL ; 
but nobody spoke of poor little Jdege, barbarously stifled 
by the brother-in-law of Louis XVL Liege, our vanguard 
of the North, which formerly perished two or throe times, 
in order to save us ; Liege, our Poland on the Meuse, was dis¬ 
dainfully crushed by those colossal powers of tiie North, without 
anybody paying the slightest attention. But of what is the 
heart of man composed, if it can entertain such unjust caprices 
in its compassion ? 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold an immense 
formidable snare, stretching everywheie, at home and abroad. 
If the Revolution do not find an energetically-concentrated 
power of association, if it do not become contracted by some 
violent effort of its own, 1 think we mu.st perish. It is not the 
innocent confederations, which confounded indistinctly friends 
with enemies, in the blind transport of brotherly afiection, that 
can save us from such a difficuL position; nor can we expect 
such a miracle. 

It requires far stronger associations ; it requires the Jaco¬ 
bins, a vast and powerful organisation of a restless watch kept 
over the public authorities, their agents, the priests, and the 
nobles. The Jacobins are, not the Revolution, but the eye 
of the Revolution,—the eye to watch, t}ie voice to accuse, and 
the arm to strike. ^ 

They were spontaneous and natural associations, for which 
we should do wrong to seek any mysterious origin, or any 
hidden dogmas. They sprang up from the very position of 
tilings,—from the most imperative necessity, that of safety. 
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They were a public and evident conspiracy against the partly- 
visible and partly-concealed conspiracy ot the aristocracy. 

It would be committing a great injustice against that great 
association to place ^ts entire origin in the society of Paris, 
or to coniine all its history to the same. The latter, composed, 
more than any other, of impure elements, especially of Orlean- 
ism, and being moreover audacious and but little scrupulous in 
the choice of means,•has often impelled its sister societies, those 
of the provinces, which were obediently following it, into machia- 
velian measures. 

The name of 7nofher-societyy too often employed, would lead 
people to suppose that all the others were colonies sent from the 
Rue Saint Honor4. The central society was mother to all 
those sister associations, but it was by adoption. 

The latter spring up of their own accord. They are all, or 
almost all, clubs suddenly formed in some public danger or 
strong emotion. Then, crowds of men assemble. A few per¬ 
sist, and, even when the crisis is past, continue to assemble, and 
communicate to one another their fears and suspicions ; they 
are restless, make inquiries, and write to the neighbouring 
towns, or to Paris : such men arc Jacobins. 

The state of public affairs, however, is not everythyig in the 
formation of tjliese societies: their origin proceeds also from a 
speciality of character. The Jacobin is an original and particular 
species. Many men are born Jacobins. 

In the general enthusiastic transport of France, in moments 
of easy and credulous sympathy, when the people, without dis¬ 
trust, cast themselves into the arms of their enemies, this class 
of men, either keener-siglfted or less sympathetic, remain 
reserved and distrustful. In the confederations they are to be 
seen, appearing at the feteSy without mingling with the crowd, 
forming rather a body apart, a battalion of surveillance, which, 
even amid the general enthusiasm, attests the perils of the 
situation. 

A few of them coijiposcd their confederation apart, among 
themselves, and wjjth closed doors. Let us quote an example. 

I see in an unpublished act of Rouen, that, on the 14th of 
July, 1790, three Friends of the Constitution (the name therw 
assumed by the Jacobins) met together at the house of a widow 
lady, a rich and considerable person of the town ; and in her 
K K 2 
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liaiids they take the civic oath. We imagine we behold Cato 
and Marcia in Lucan: “ Junguntur taciti contentiquc auspice 
Bruto.” They proudly sent the act of their confederation to 
the National Assembly, which received at the same time that of 
the great confederation of Rouen, in which appeared the deputies 
of sixty towns and half a million of men. 

These three Jacobins are a priest,—the chaplain of the 
prison,—and two surgeons. One of them^broiight his brother^ 
the king's printer at Rouen. Add, moreover, two children,—^ 
the lady’s nephew and niece,—and two women, perhaps belong¬ 
ing to her household or dependent on her custom. All eight 
received the oath from the hands of this Cornelia, who after¬ 
wards took the oath alone. 

This society, though so small, seems to have been complete. 
The lady, a widow of a merchant or shipowner, represents the 
great commercial fortunes ; the printer is industry ; and the 
surgeons are capacity, talents, and experience. The priest is 
the Revolution itself ; but he will not long remain priest: he it 
is who writes the act, copies it, and notifies it to the National 
Assembly. He is the agent of the affair, just as the lady is 
its centre. By him, this society is complete ; although we do 
not perceive in it the personage who is the mainspring of every 
similar society,—the lawyer, the attorney. This priest of 
the Criminal Court and the prison, this chaplahi of prisoners, 
and confessor of culprits, but yesterday dependent on the Parlia¬ 
ment, to-day a Jacobin, and declaring himself as such to the 
National Assembly, is, for boldness and activity, equal to three 
lawyers. 

We need not be astonished to«find a lady the centre of this 
little society. Many women entered those associations,— 
women of very serious minds,—with all the fervour of the 
female heart, a blind enthusiasm composed of affections and 
ideas, the spirit of prosclytism, and all the passions of the middle 
ages devoted to the service of new faith. The person of whom 
we are speaking had been subjected to severe trials ; she was 
a Jewess who had seen all her family converted, and still 
remained an Israelite. Having lost first her husband, and 
afterwards her child (by a dreadful accident), she seemed to adopt 
the Beyolution as the object of her future affection ; and being 
pch and alonOj she must have been easily led by her friends, I 
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iupposc, to give pledges to the new system, to embark her 
fortune in it by the acquisition of national property. 

Why does this little society make its confederation apart 5 
Because Rouen in general seems to it to be too ari«tocratical; 
because the great confederation of the sixty towns that assemble 
there, with its leaders, d’Estouteville, d'Hcrbouville, dc Sevrac, 
and others,—that confederation composed partly of nobility, 
does not appear to‘it sufficiently pure ; and, lastly, because it 
was formed on the 6th of July, and not on the 14th,—the day 
consecrated to the taking of the Bastille. Therefore, on the 
14th, the latter, proudly isolated at liome, far from the profane 
and lukewarm, solemnise that sacred day. They are unwilling 
to be confounded with others; they are, in different relations, 
a select body, as were most of these primitive Jacobins,—a sort 
of aristocracy, cither of money or of talent and energy, in 
natural opposition to the aristocracy of birth. 

There were but few of the peoj)le at that period in the Jaco¬ 
bin societies ; and no poor.* In the towns, however, where 
there happened to be a rivalry of two clubs, where the aristo¬ 
cratic club (as was sometimes the case) usurped the title of 
Friends of the Constitution, the other club of the same name 
did not fail, for the purpose of strengthening itself^ to grant 
admission moje easily, and to receive, among its members, petty 
tradespeople and shopkeepers. At Lyons, and doubtless in a 
few manufacturing towns, the workmen took a part very early 
in the discussions of the clubs. 

But the true essence of the Jacobin clubs was neither the 
latter nor the former, but a distinguished though secondary 
class, which had been for a^long time waging a secret warfare 
against those of the upper ranks: the advocate, for instance, 
against the magistrate, who abased him with his haughtiness ; 
the attorney and the surgeon, wishing to rise to a level with the 
advocate and the physician ; and the priest against the bishop. 
The surgeon, in this country, had, by dint of merit, broken 
down the barrier, aijd ascended almost to an equality. The 
Chatelet kept up ^ continual warfare against the Parliament, 

^ Precisely for this reason, that several of these societies purposed to aid 
poor, and laid their members under contribution for this purpose. They 
divided their members into stewardi, introducers, reporters, readers, observett, ^ 
consolers, &c. 
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which it defeated in 1789, and was for a moment (who could 
have expected it ?) the great national tribunal. Andrien 
Duport, the celebrated founder of the Jacobins of Paris, was a 
member of’^tlic Chatelet, who rose to be one of the Parliament, 
but, at the Revolution, reappeared as a friend of the Cbitelet, 
and annihilated the parliament jiarty. 

All this mixture tended to make the Jacobins a class of 
men severe, distrustful, fervent, reserved, aiVd more positive and 
able than could have been expected from their unprecise 
theories. 

Although long-standing subjects of jealousy and new views 
of ambition may have served them as a powerful motive, and 
the intrigues of different parties may liave made use of these 
societies, their character in general very strongly expressed in 
the instance that we have quoted, is, in its origin, that of 
natural and spontaneous associations, formed by a real, 
])atriotic religion, an austere devotion to liberty, and a civic 
purity, extremely exacting, and ever tending to the expulsion 
of the unworthy. 

What was the symbol of those petty churches ? Had that 
fervent faith any precise creed ? No, one very vague as yet, 
uniting, )vithout being aware of it, very contrary principles. 
Although they were all, or almost all, royalists, a/ that period, 
they were very bitter against the king. The minds of all were 
swayed by Rousseau, by the famous principle of the philosophy 
of the age—Return to Nature. And yet, for all that, many 
believed themselves to be Christians, and attached themselves, 
at least in name, to the ancient belief which condemns nature, 
and believes it to be spoiled and fallen. 

This very contradiction, this ignorance, this faith in the new 
principle, as yet but little investigated, is worthy of respect ; it 
is the faith in the unknown God. And this faith is not less 
active within them ; it raises and strengthens their souls. Like 
their master, Rousseau, they, raise their eyes and direct their 
emulation towards the noble models of aptiquity,—the heroes 
of Plutarch. If they do not penetrate very deeply into the 
genius of antiquity, they perceive at least its moral austerity, 
its stoic fortitude, and thence derive the inspiration of civil devo- 
^ tion ; they learn from it what it best knew, and what they 
themselves will need to know, how to embrace Death ! 
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Another serious consideration is, that they derived thence a 
profound modification of the spirit of ancient France. 

This spirit depended on two things, almost impossible to con¬ 
ciliate with the Revolution and the violent struggle [t had then 
to support. On one fiand, a certain facility of confidence and 
belief, a too great deference for others, a certain gift of polite¬ 
ness and gentleness,—charming, but fatal, qualities, which 
have so often given •others an advantage over us. The other 
character of the old French spirit proceeded from what is 
termed honour, to a certain delicacy of proceeding, also to 
certain prejudices,—to the facility, for instance, with which 
it was admitted that a man, for having insulted you, had a 
right to cut your throat,—an opinion which, in theory, proceeds 
from the esteem of courage, but which, in practice, often 
places the brave at the mercy of tlie skilful. 

These two traits in the character of ancient France were 
despised by the Jacobins. 

Being the adversaries of priests, and obliged to contend 
against a vast association, of which confession and delation are 
the primary means, the Jacobins employed analogous ones, and 
declared themselves boldly the partisans of delation, which they 
proclaimed to he the first of the duties of a citizen. They pro¬ 
fessed and practised mutual surveillance, public cerfsure, and 
even secret delation, grounding their conduct in this matter 
upon the most illustrious examples of antiquity. The city of 
antiquity, both Greek and Roman, and the petty monastic city 
of the middle ages, called convent or abbey, have for their prin¬ 
ciple the duty of improving and even purifying itself, by the 
surveillance which all the iienilKirs of the association exercise 
over one another. And such is also the principle which the 
Jacobins apply to the whole of society. 

Having sprung into existence in a great national danger* 
amid an immense conspiracy, which the conspirators denied, 
(and of wdiieh they have since boasted,) the Jacobins formed, 
for the safety of France, a legion, a whole nation of public 
accusers. 

But, widely different from the inquisition of the middle 
ages, which, by the confessional and a thousand other means, 
dived into tlie secret recesses of the heart, the revolutionary 
inquisition had but exterior means and testimony, frequently^ 
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uncertain, at its disposal. Hence an excessive unhealthy dis¬ 
trust, and a spirit of suspicion, the more keen, as it was 
less sure of being able to reach the truth. Everything -gave 
rise to alarpi and uneasiness, and everything seemed suspicious. 

This fear was but too natural in the* peril in which they 
beheld France, the Revolution, and the cause of liberty and 
mankind ! That happy Revolution, expected for a thousand 
years, had at length arrived, but was about to perish on 
the morrow,—suddenly snatched away from those who had 
embraced it and treasured it up in their hearts as the best part 
of their being. It was no longer an outward possession of 
which they were threatened to be deprived, but their very life !... 
Nobody could have survived it. In order to do justice to the 
Jacobins, we must mentally place ourselves in their time and 
situation, and understand the necessity in which they then were. 

They were in face of an immense association, half idiots, 
half knaves, which was, and is still, called the world of 
respectable people (honnetes gens). 

On one liand, two informers; the king, who presently 
denounces his people to Europe ; and the priest who denounces 
the people to the simple, to women, and to La Vendee. 

On the other hand, the silly alliance of Lafayette with 
Booille, fbr the advantage of the latter, which (though done with 
a good intention) would place the Revolution in the hands of its 
enemies. 

Who is able to tell, with every particular, what was, in each 
town, rural district, and village, the association of that world of 
respectable people ? 

There was the world of priest^, the world of women, the 
world of nobles, and the would-be-nobles. 

Women ! What a power is here ! With such auxiliaries, 
what need is there of the press ? Their tongue is u far more 
efficacious medium : a true power, and the more powerful, as it 
is by no means rude, but yielding, elastic, and bending to 
return ever more potent. Whisper one word in their ear. It 
flies, circulates, _ and acts, morning, nooil, and night, by the 
fireside, at market, in bed, and in the evening conversation, 
before the door, everywhere, on man, woman, and child, on 
all ! A man must be three times man to withstand it 1 

ThU was indeed a real and terrible obstacle for the Revolu- 
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tion. In comparison with this, what are the foreign powers and 
all the armies of Europe ? . . . Let us pity our fathers. 

Now, who would enter into the vexatious detail of the world 
of nohles and would-^e-nobles, the ancient corruption of the 
parliament party, their old-fashioned system of police, the most 
positive obstacle that Lafayette, according to Ids own confession, 
met with in Paris ; or the base and servile clients, tradespeople, 
men of small incomes, and the crowd of petty creditors 
dependent on the clergy and the nobles ? 

And then, these same nobles found themselves, by the favour 
of Lafayette and the revolutionary laws, the commanders and 
officers of their clients in the National Guard. 

To withstand all this, the new' association needed to be very 
strongly organised. This organisation w^as found in the society 
of Paris. The primitive originality of the latter was less intho 
theories than in the practical genius of its founders. 

The principal was Duport, and he remained for a long time 
the very head of the Jacobins. “ What Duport has planned,” 
said the people, “ Barnave says, and Lanieth performs.” Mira- 
beau used to call tliem the Triumgueusat,* From the violence 
of their attack on the kingly power, they w'ere believed to her 
republicans ; and people attributed to them a profound design, 
—a premeditated plan to effect a radical change, ^or their 
part, they felt flattered with this bad reputation, which they did 
not deserve. They were only inconsistent; and, at the critical 
moment, they were found to be partisans of the monarchy that 
they had destroyed. 

And yet Duport was a thinker, endowed with a stronger and 
more complete mind than thctec of his colleagues ; and being a 
man of speculation, he possessed at the same time much revo¬ 
lutionary experience, even before the Revolution. As the 
rival of d’EsprImesnil in the parliament, he had been one of 
the principal promoters of the opposition against Calonne and 
Brieune ; and must have been thoroughly acquainted with the 
secret action of the narliamentary police, and the manner of 
organising the riot| of the bazoche and the people in favour of 
the p.irliamcnt. 

D.iiing the elections of 1789, he began to assemble several^ 
♦ A variation of Triumvirate, meaning the three scaundreli.^C* 0 
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politicians at his house (Rue du Grand-Chantier, near the 
Temple). Miraheau and Sieyes went there, but would not 
return a second time. It is “ the politics of the low intrigue 
to act only by the power of ideas ; buti Diiport, to the assist¬ 
ance of ideas, wanted also to add underhand manoeuvring, 
popular agitation, and riots, if necessary. 

A new meeting was formed at Versailles, composed funda¬ 
mentally of the deputies from Brittany, Snd called the Breton 
club. There were prepared, under the influence of Duport, 
Chapelier, and others, several of the bold measures vvh'ch saved 
the Revolution at its birth. The minority of the nobility, 
half composed of great philanthropic lords and discontented 
courtiers, joined this Breton club, and introduced a very 
different and a very equivocal spirit. Of the revolutionary 
courtiers, the most audacious and intriguing were the brothers 
Lameth, young colonels, of a family dissatisfied though much 
favoured by the Court. They were nobles of Artois, and had 
been elected in Franche-Comte ; and it was a deputy from this 
last-mentioned province, very probably their agent, who, in 
October, 1789, when the Assembly was at Paris, hired of the 
Jacobin friars a room for the purpose of assembling the depu¬ 
ties. TJhe monks let their refectory for two hundred francs, 
and, for two hundred more, the furniture, chairs, and tables. 
Later, the room not being sufficient, the club hired the library 
also, and lastly the church. The tombs of the ancient monks, 
the buried school of St. Thomas, and the fellow-friars of Jacques 
Clement, thus became the mute witnesses and the confidants of 
revolutionary intrigues. 

Besides the members of the Br^'ton club, many deputies who 
had never been in Paris, who did not feel very safe after 
the scenes of October, and imagined themselves lost amidst 
that tumultuous populace, had taken lodgings in the*Rue Saint- 
Honor^, near one another, in order to be able to assemble 
together in case of need, ^here they were, at the door of the 
Assembly, which then sat in the riding-qchool (Manege) at the 
spot where the Rue de Rivoli crosses the Rue do Castiglione ; 
and thus it was convenient for them to meet, almost opposite, 
•at the convent of the Jacobins. 

There were a hundred deputies on the first day, then two 
hundred, and afterwards four hundred ; and they assumed tha 
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title of Friends of the Constitution ; which constitution, in 
reality, they founded. It was prepared by them, for these four 
hundred members, more united among themselves, better disci¬ 
plined, and more exact also than the other deputies, were mas¬ 
ters of the Assembly. There they brought, ready made, both 
the laws and the elections, and they alone appointed the presi¬ 
dents, secretaries, and others ; but for some time they disguised 
their omnipotency by choosing the president occasionally from 
other ranks than their own. 

In the winter of 1789, all France was in Paris. Many 
considerable personages wanted to obtain admission to the 
Jacobin club. They admitted at first a few distinguished 
writers ; the first was Condorcet ; afterwards other persons 
who were known, and who were to be presented and recom¬ 
mended by six members. Nobody was admitted without a 
card, which was carefully examined at the door by two mem¬ 
bers placed there for that purpose. 

The Jacobin club could not long confine itself to being 
merely a place for making laws,—a laboratory for preparing 
them. It soon became a vast committee of revolutionary 
police. 

The state of affairs would have it so. What, indied, was 
the use of making a constitution, if the Court, by some skilful 
manoeuvre, overthrew all their work prepared with so much 
trouble ? We have seen that, at the report of the conspiracy 
at Brest, which, so it was said, was about to be delivered up to 
the English, Duport had caused the committee of inquiry to be 
created by the Assembly (Jidy 27th, 1789). This committee 
had no other agents than those of the government it had 
to watch. These agents, which it needed, were found among 
the Jacobiws. Lafayette, who became acquainted, to his cost, 
with their organisation, says that its nucleus was a meeting of 
ten men, called by themselves the Sahhat, who received every 
day their orders from the Lamethsr; each of the ten forwarded 
them to ten others,* heads of battalions and different sec¬ 
tions, so that all flie sections received the same denunciation 
against the authorities, and the same proposition of riot, <fec., 
at the very same time. • 

Lafayette had on his side the committee of inquiry of the 
town, and many persons devoted to him in the National Guard, 
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These two bodies of police thwarted each other and that of the 
Court. The police of the Jacobins, acting in the same direc-‘ 
tion as the popular movement, and going with the stream, pro¬ 
gressed >vith as much facility as the others met with difficulty. 
It extended everywhere, was organised in every town in 
opposition to the municipalities, and brought against every civL 
and military body a society of surveillance and denunciation. 

We have spoken of the club of *89 which Lafayette and 
Sieyes attempted at first to oppose to that of the Jacobins. 
That conciliatory club, wliich expected to unite the monarchy 
with the Revolution, would have ended, if it had succeeded, 
only in the destruction of the Revolution. At the present day, 
when so many things then secret are known to the world, we 
can boldly state that, without the strongest and most energetic 
influence, the Revolution would have perished : if it had not 
turned aggressive, it was lost. The imprudent association 
of Lafayette with Bouille had inflicted upon it the most serious 
blow ; and it was through the Jacobins that it resumed the 
offensive. 

On the 2nd of September, Paris learned the news of the 
massacre at Nancy, and a few hours later, on the same day, 
forty tl\pusand men were crowding the Tuileries, besieging the 
Assembly, and shouting, “ Dismiss the Ministers ! The heads 
of the ministers ! Hang the ministers! Les ministres d la 
lanfeme ! ’ ’ 

The effect of the news was deadened, emotion being overawed 
by emotion, and terror by terror. 

The singular rapidity with which this insurrection was 
arranged proves at once the inhammable state in which the 
people then were, and the vigorous organisation of the Jacobin 
society, which was able, at the very moment it gave the signal, 
to realise the performance. 

And M. de Lafayette, with his thirty-odd thousand men of 
the National Guard, and bis military and municipal police, 
together with the resources of the H6tpl-de-Villc and those of 
the Court, united to him for a moment im^ order to strike the 
blow at Nancy,—Lafayette, I say, with so many resources, had 
knot the power to prevent this insurrection. 

The minister against whom the people were first directed, 
trai Neckeri the minister of finance, who at that moment acted 
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the least. All he did, was to write : he Lad just published a 
memorial against the assignats. A few crowds were sent to 
shout and threaten him. Lafayette, who could strike such blows 
at Nancy, durst not strike any at Paris, and advised-Necker to 
provide for his own safety. On the motion of a Jacobin 
deputy, the Assembly decreed that it would itself direct the 
public Treasury : a serious decision, one of the most violent 
blows that could be given to the kingly power. 

Here we have two parties, the Jacobin and the Constitutional, 
)oth employing force, violence, and terror. Lafayette strikes 
by Bouille, and the Jacobins by revolt: a reign of Terror at 
Nancy, and a reign of Terror at Paris. 

How many ages have passed since the confedenation of July ? 

. . . Who would believe it ? Only tw’o months. Whither has fled 
that gentle ray of peace ? The bright sun of July is suddenly 
eclipsed ; and we are entering upon a gloomy time of plots and 
violence. As early as September, all grows dark. liven the 
press, so fervent and anxious, is, we perceive, groping its way 
in obscurity. It can no longer see, but haunts about, and 
guesses. The inquisition of the Jacobins now beginning, gives 
but a faint, uncertain, flickering glimmer, like those famous 
lights in the nave of the church where they are now assembled, 
at the convent in the Rue Saint-Honore. 

Only one thing was clear amid this general obscurity, which 
was the insolence of the nobles. They had everywhere assumed 
the attitude of defiance and provocation; and, on all sides, 
were insulting the patriots, the most peaceful people,—the 
National Guard. Occasionally the people would interfere, and 
then very sanguinary scenes#vere the result. To quote only 
one instance: at Cahors, two brothers, who were nobles, 
amused themselves with insulting one of the National Guard 
who had %ung fa ira. The people wanted to have them 
arrested ; but they killed or wounded whoever went near them, 
and then retreated to their house, where, being supported, and 
having several loaded guns, they* fired upon the crowd, and 
killed a great man nTen. To put an end to this slaughter, the 
people burnt down the house. 

Even in the Assembly, in the sanctuary of the laws, nothing 
was heard but the insults and challenges of the nobles. M. 
d’Ambly threatened Mirabeau with his cane; and another went 
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BO far as to say : Why do we not fall upon those rascals 
Bword in hand ? ” 

A person, dispatched hy their party, followed Charles de 
Lameth for two whole days in order to force him to fight. 
Lameth, who was very brave and skilfulf obstinately refused to 
honour him with a duel. On the third day, as nothing could 
tire his patience, all the right side of the Assembly rose en 
masse and accused him of cowardice. The young Duke de 
Castries then insulted him ; they went out ; and Lameth was 
wounded. This was enough to enrage the people. A report 
was spread that the duke’s sword had been poisoned, and that 
Lameth would die in consequence. The Jacobins thought this 
was a good opportunity to frighten the duellists. Their agents 
directed the crowd to the mansion of the Duke de Castries ; 
there was no murder nor robbery committed ; but the furni¬ 
ture was all broken to pieces and thrown into the street. All 
this was done quietly and methodically; a sentinel being placed 
by the mob at the king’s portrait, the only one that was 
respected. Lafayette arrived, and looked on, but could do 
nothing: most of the National Guards were themselves angry 
about Lanieth’s wound, and thought that after all the mob had 
not done wrong (November 13th, 1790). 

From^ that day, the terror inspired by the duellists, which 
waB gradually restoring an ascendancy to the^ nobility, gave 
way to another kind of terror,—the vengeance of the people. 
The individual superiority that the nobles possessed by their 
skill in fencing disappeared in presence of the crowd. They 
had attempted to make every party question a question of 
honour ; and had made an abus(\ of their skill; but now they 
were opposed by numbers. The bravest of the revolutionary 
party, those who have since displayed their courage on every 
battle-field, refused to give to bullies the advantage of an 
mdividual warfare. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STRUGGLE OF PRINCIPLES IN THE ASSEMBLY AND AT 
• THE JACOBINS’. 

Paris towards the end of 1790.—Social circle, the Iron Mouth.—The Club 
of ’89.—The Jacobin Club.—Robespierre at tlie Jacobins’.—Robcspierre’f 
origin ; he is an orphan at ten years of age; receives a presentation from 
the Clergy.—Ilia literary attempts.—Criminal Judge at Arras; hi# 
resignation.—lln pleads against the Bishop.—Robespierre at the Staten 
General.—On the 5th of October, he supports Maillard.—A conspiracy 
to render him ndiculous.—His solitude and poverty.—He breaks off his 
friendship with the two Lameths.—The uncertain or retrograde ten¬ 
dency of the Assembly.—It had I'educcd the number of active citizens 
—The duplicity of the Lameths and Jacobins of that time.—They 
intrust their Newspaper to one of the Orleans Party (November).— 
Robespierre's probity.—His politics.—In 1790, he leans for support on 
the only great Associations then existing in France,—the Jacobins and 
the Priests. 

Towards the end of 1790, there was for a moment an 
apparent halt,—little or nothing stirring : nothing bv^ a great 
number of vehicles crowding at the barriers, and the roads 
thronged with emigrants. By way of compensation, a great 
number of foreigners came to behold the vast spectacle, and to 
watch Paris, 

It was an uneasy restless repose. People are astonished 
and almost frightened at hi^ving no new events. The fervent 
Camille Desmoulins is in despair at having nothing to relate ; 
between the acts, he gets married, and notifies that event 
to the woidd. 

No movement in open waifare (as people then felt they were) 
was something very unnatural. In reality, there were two 
immense events. • 

First, the king \fa3 denouncing France to the kings of 
Europe. • 

Secondly, in opposition to the ecclesiastical-aristocratical 
conspiracy, that of the Jacobins was being strongly organised. 

The prominent feature of the period is the vast increase of, 
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clubs, the immense fermentation of Paris especially, to such a 
degree, that meetings are suddenly formed at every corner of 
the street. Paris, so brilliant and monotonous in times of 
peace, can scarcely give us any idea of the Paris of that day. 
Let us return for a moment to that agitated, noisy, violent, 
dirty, dismal, but living Paris, then overflowing with passions. 

Out of respect to the first theatre of the Revolution, we 
must pay our first visit tp the Palais-Royal. I will lead you to 
it straight, passing through that agitated crowd, those noisy 
groups, and shoals of women devoted to the liberties of nature. 
I pass through the narrow wooden galleries, thronged to suffo¬ 
cation, and by descending the fifteen steps of that dark pas¬ 
sage, I place you in the middle of the Circus. 

Somebody is preaching ! Who would have expected it, 
in such a place, or in such a worldly assemblage, amidst pretty 
women of an equivocal appearance ? At the first glance, one 
would think it was a sermon among girls. But no, the 
assembly is of a graver character ; I perceive a number of men 
of letters, and academicians, and M. de Condorcet, at the foot 
of the tribune. 

But is that orator really a priest ? Yes, in dress ; he 
is a handsome man, about forty years of age ; his language is fer¬ 
vent, thofjgh sometimes harsh and violent; his manner, totally 
devoid of unction, is bold, and somewhat chimerical ; but 
whether he be a preacher, a poet, or a prophet, it little matters; 
he is abbe Fauchet. This Saint Paul is preaching between two 
Thedas, one of whom never quits him, but whether wanted or 
not, follows him to the club and to the altar, so great is 
her adoration ; the other, a Dutch lady, endowed with a good 
heart and a noble mind, is Madame Palm Adder, the orator of 
women, who preaches their emancipation. And actively are 
they working for it. Mademoiselle Kd-alio is puiblishing a 
newspaper ; and presently Madame Roland will be a minister, 
or even more. 

I am but little surprised that this prophet, thus surrounded 
Dj women, should speak so eloquently of love ; for love occurs 
eveiy moment in his ardent language. Luckily, I understand ; 
it is love for mankind. What does he mean ? He seems to ho 
Expounding some unknown mystery, which he is confiding 
^ three thousand persons. He speaks in the Oime of Natur<v 
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ftnd, nevertheless, believes himself a Christian ^ and, under a 
whimsical masonic form, he unites Bacon with Jesus. At one 
time, he outsteps the Revolution ; at another, he is retrograde : 
one day, he preaches Lafayette ; and on the n]orrow goes 
further than the dcnftocrats, and founds human society on tlie 
duty of giving a sufficient livelihood to each of its members.'* 
Several persons imagine they perceive the agrarian law at the 
bottom of his obscure doctrine. 

His journal, that of the “ Social circle, for the confederation 
of the friends of truth f is called the Iron Mouth, {Bouche de 
fer,) a threatening and frightful title. This cver-open mouth 
(in the Rue Richelieu) receives, both day and night, all the 
anonymous information and accusations that are thrown into it. 
They enter; but be not alarmed : for the most part, they 
remain there : this Iron Mouth does not bite.* 

Ijct us withdraw. In the crisis in which we now are, it is 
necessary to watch and provide. Here there are many theories, 
too many ladies, and too many fanciful dreams. This atmo¬ 
sphere is not wholesome for us. Love and peace are certainly 
two excellent things ; but war has now begun. Is it possible 
to conciliate men and opposite principles before they are recon¬ 
ciled?. .. Moreover, to increase my distrust, I perceive above the 
Circus the suspected Club of in those brilliant a|#»rtnients, 
blazing with Kght, on the first floor of the Palais-Royal,—the 
club of Lafayette, Bailly, Mirabeau, Sieyes, and otlicrs who 
would halt before they possess any securities. From time 
to time, those idols of the people appear on the balcony, and 
bow to the crowd in a royal manner. The mainspring of this 
opulent club is a good restaurateur. 

I prefer to follow, by the yellow glare of the lamps glini- 
meriug through the fog in the Rue Saint-Honore, the dai k 
dense muUitude all wending in the same direction to that small 
door of the convent of the Jacobins. It is there that the 
agents of the insurrection conic every morning to receive 
orders from the Lameths, or fr6m Laclos the money of the 
Duke of Orleans. At this hour the club is open. Let us 
enter cautiously, •for the place is badly lighted. And yet 

* This newspiiper, amid its nonsensical false mysticism and free-masonr^, 
Xintains many eloquent and singular ideas. It would, perhaps, deserve to ho 
i^ojirintod, as an hi^toiii al curiosity. 
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the meeting is numerous, and truly serious and imposing. 
Here public opinion resounds from all parts of France ; and 
heie, from every Department, news pours in, true or false, and 
accusation^ whether just or not. Hence also are dispatched 
the replies. This is the great East, the centre of the societies ; 
and this the great freemasonry, and not yonder with that inno¬ 
cent Fauchet, who has nothing of it except the idle form. 

Yes, this dark church is but the more solemn. Behold, if 
you can see, the vast number of deputies ; they have been as 
many as four hundred ; those that you now behold, about two 
hundred in number, are still the principal leaders ; here are 
Dupont and Lameth ; and yonder the erect, presumptuous, the 
provoking countenance of the young and brilliant lawyer Bar- 
nave. To make amends for absent deputies, the society has 
admitted nearly a thousand members, all active and distin¬ 
guished persons. 

Here, we behold nobody of the lower class. Workmen 
come, but at different hours, and in another room, below, 
where a fraternal society has been formed, in which the con¬ 
stitution is expounded to them, A society of women of the 
lower class likewise begins to assemble in the room below.* 

The Jacobins are a meeting of distinguished and educated 
men. Kero, French literature has a majority: Laharpe, 
Chenier, Chamfort, Andrieux, Sedaine, and so many others ; 
and artists are also numerous,—David, Vernet, Larive, and 
(the representative of the Revolution in the theatre) the young 
Roman Talma. At the door, to examine the cards, are two 
censors, Lais, the singer, and a handsome youth, the promising 
pupil of Madame de Genlis,—the ^on of the Duke of Orleans. 

That dark man at the bureau, who is smiling grimly, is the 
very agent of the prince, the too notorious author of the Liai¬ 
sons JJangereuseSj Laclos; and, as a remarkable^ contrast, 
M. de Robespierre is speaking in the tribune. 

This is an honest man, who adheres to principles : a man of 
talent and austere morality. His weak and rather shrill voice, 
his sad and meagre visage, and his everlasting olive-green coat 
(hie only coat, thread-bare and scrupulously clean), altogether 

• Marat contrasts the energy of these women with the prattling of tbs 
JIacobin aristocracy, in 4is Number of December 30th, 1790. 
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bear witness that his principles do not enrich their votary. 
Though seldom listened to at the National Assembly, he excels 
and will ever excel at the Jacobins. He is the society itself,— 
nothing more or less, expressing it perfectly, moving with it at 
the same pace, withotit ever outstepping it. We will follow him 
very closely and attentively, noting and dating every degree in 
his prudent career, and noting likewise on his pale countenance 
the deep traces that will be made by the Revolution, the 
untimely wrinkles of vigils, and the furrows of meditation. It 
is necessary to relate his history before we describe him. The 
artificial product of fortune and labour, he was but little 
indebted to nature ; and we should not comprehend him if we 
were not thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances which 
produced him, and the strong will that made him what he 
was. Few men were ever more unfortunate. First, he suf¬ 
fered repeated disasters in his family and in his fortune ; next, 
he was adopted and protected by the upper clergy,—a world of 
great lor<ls, hostile to the ideas, and averse to that spirit of the 
age which the young man shared. Then, he emerged from his 
earlier misfortune only to fall back into one still greater,—the 
necessity of proving ungrateful. 

The Robcspien’cs had been, from father to son, notaries at 
Carvin, near Lille. The most ancient document tli%t I have 
found relating to them is one of the year 1600.* They are 
supposed to Irtive come over from Ireland. Their ancestors, 
perhaps, formed, in the sixteenth century, a part of those 
numerous Irish colonies which came over to people the monas¬ 
teries and seminaries on the coast, where they received from 
the Jesuits a sound education of wranglers and cavillers. 
These seminaries have educated, among others, Burke and 
O’Connell. 

In the •eighteenth century, the Robespierres sought for a 
wide field. One branch of the family remained near Carvin ; 
but the other settled at Arras, a great ecclesiastical, political, 
and juridical centre, a city of provincial states and upper tribu¬ 
nals, abounding with*business and law-suits. In no place did 
the nobility and the clergy hold their sway more despotically. 
There were especially two princes or rather two kings of Arra^ 


M. GentiVs collection, at Lille, 
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tlie bishop, and tlie powerful nbbe do Saint-Waast, to whom 
about one-third of the city belonged. The bishop had preserved 
the seigneurial right of appointing judges to the criminal tri¬ 
bunal. Ev^n at the present day, his immense palace buries 
the half of Arras in its shadow. Damp*’and dismal streets, 
with expressive names, Rue du Conseil, Rue des Rapporteurs, 
&c., reminding one of a chancery life, wind about the walls of 
this palace. It was in the last-mentioned street, the most dis¬ 
mal and solitary of all, in a very decent respectable-looking 
house, that an industrious honest lawyer of the council of Artois 
lived, worked, and wrote night and day, and who became father 
to Robespierre in the year 1758.* 

He was rich only in esteem and domestic felicity; but having 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, the hopes of his life were 
shattered. He fell into an inconsolable despondency, became 
incapable of managing his business, and ceased to plead. 
Being advised to travel, he departed ; but no news was ever 
received from him ; nor does anybody know what became of 
ItUu. 

Four children remained forsaken in that large deserted 
Viouse. Maxiniilicn, the eldest, found himself, in his tenth or 
eleventh year, tlie head of the family,—the guardian, as it 
were, oDhis brother and two sisters, llis character immediately 
changed ; and he became, what he ever remainerl, wonderfully 
serious ; his countenance could relax, and a kind of feigned 
smile even became later its habitual expression, but bis heart 
remained sad for ever. Though so young, he found liimsclf at 
once a father, a master, a director for the little family, with 
which he would reason and discouj'se. 

This premature little man was the best pupil at the college 
of Arras ; and the abbe de Saint-Waast was easily induced to 
confer upon so excellent a scholar one of the presentations in 
his gift for the college of Louis-le-Grand. lie arrived, there¬ 
fore, all alone at Paris, separated from his brother and sisters, 
and without any other recomtaendatioii than one to a canon of 
N6tre-Damo, to whom he became much eUached. But his ill- 
fortune followed him ; the canon died shot tly after ; and he 

t 

* And not In 17.59. M. Degcorge has Lad the goodness to forward to me| 
from Axn»f tlie cciliticate of Robespierre's birth, lately discoveied. 
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learned at the same time the death of one of his sisters, the 
youngest and most fondly loved. 

Within those high and dismal walls of Louis-le-Grand, black* 
ened by the shadow of the Jesuits, and in those deep court* 
where the sun so seldom appears, the oi-plian would walk alone, 
little sympathising with the happy and noisy youths about him. 
The others who had parents, and, in the holidays, enjoyed the 
intercourse of domestic affection and the world, felt less the 
stern im[)rcssion of this sad education, which blights the bloom 
of the heart and destroys it with its pestilential breath. But it 
left a deep impression on the soul of Robespierre. 

Being an orphan and a friendless scholar, he was obliged to 
protect himself by his own merit, efforts, and exemplary eon 
<luct. Much more is expected from an exhibitioner than from 
any other pupil. lie is bound to succeed. The good places 
and the prizes which arc a reward for others, are a tribute foi 
the j)oor scdiolar, a j)aymont he must make to his protectors. 

This position was humiliating, sad, and cruel; yet it docs 
not appear to liavc nuicli altered the character of Camille Pes- 
moulins, who was also an c.xhibitioner of the clergy. The 
latter was younger, hut Danton was of about the same age as 
Robespierre, and studied in the same classes. 

Seven or eight years were passed in this mannir. Next 
came tlie sthdy of the law, as usual, and the business of 
attorney. Robespierre, though naturally a logician, an arguer, 
and fond of abstract reasoning, succeeded very inditfcrently ; 
lie could not accustom himself to the sophistry of the bar and 
to tlie subtleties of chancery. Imbued with tlie ideas of Rous¬ 
seau, Mahly, and the philoyphers of the age, he could not well 
manage to descend from tlie region of generalities. He was 
obliged to retm n to Arras, and pass a provincial existence. As 
a Laurcai of Louis-le-Grand, he was well received, and gained 
some success in the world and in academic literature. The 
academy of the Homti, which bestowed roses as the prize of 
j)oetry, also admitted Rohcspienlj. He could make rhymes as 
well as another. H^ competed for the eulogy on Gresset, and 
gained the second prize ; next, for a more serious subject: 
** The reversibility of crime, and the disgrace incurred by tho 
relatives of the criminal.*’ But all this is mere pastoral seritb 
mentality, very weakly written; by which, however, theyouthfiil- 
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author made a more tender impression upon a young lady of that 
place.* This young lady had sworn she would espouse no other; 
hut, on returning from a journey, he found her married. 

The clergy, naturally proud of such a protege, remained very 
favourably disposed towards him. He had obtained from the 
nbbd of Saint-Waast the favour that he would give his young 
brother tlie presentation he had held at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand ; and he was also named by the bishop member of the 
criminal court; hut having been obliged to condemn an assassin 
to death, his sister assures us that he was so painfully atfected 
by it, that he sent in his resignation. 

However this may be, he acted wisely, on the eve of the 
Revolution, to abandon the odious profession of judge of the 
ancient system, appointed by priests. He turned advocate. It 
was certainly better to reconcile his opinions and his life, live 
on little or nothing, and wait. Though very poor, it is said 
that, with a praiseworthy scruple, he would not plead every 
kind of cause, but made a selection. But great was his 
embarrassment when some of the peasantry came to intreat 
liim to plead for them against the Bishop of Arras. He 
examined their case, and found it just: at that period no other 
advocate probably would have dared to support it against that 
sovereign^of the town. Robespierre, who considered an advo¬ 
cate as a magistrate, cast sentiment, propriety, and gratitude 
at the feet of justice, and pleaded against his protector. 

No country was better calculated than Artois to form fervent 
partisans of liberty ; for none sulfered more from clerical and 
feudal tyranny. The whole of the land belonged to nohl(‘s and 
ecclesiastic noblemen. That mockery of states which the pro¬ 
vince possessed, seemed a systematic outrage against justice and 
reason, the Third-Estate being represented therein by some 
twenty mayors nominated by the lords of the manof. They, 
the Latour-Maubourgs, the d’Estourmels, the Lameths, and 
others, held the administration fast in their own hands like an 
hereditary possession : an admirable and rare administration in 
its progress towards absurdity, as one of the^Lameths himself 

* I think »he must ho the person alluded to in the motto on Robespieire’i 
fiiot portrait (in M. Saint-Albinos collection): he looks very younji,, elfemi- 
nate, tpd void of expression, with a rose in one hand, and the other on hil 
ho«rt| with these words undcmcaVi—‘‘ Tout pour mon 
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confesses. First, every possessor of a fief had votes ; next, it 
was required that a voter must have an estate with a tower 
(terre d clocfier), and four degrees of nobility ; later, they were 
obliged to prove seven degrees : and, on the eve of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the administratwn would not be satisfied withT less than 
ten degrees of nobility. We cannot be surprised if this emi¬ 
nently retrograde province deputed to the States-General a 
rigid partisan of the new ideas, if this man ignorant of j>etty 
prevarication, and acquainted with only the straight road of 
justice, brought to the Revolution a kind of geometrical spirit,— 
the square, the compass, and the level. 

Although he had left Arras behind him, ho still found 
Arras on the benches of the Assembly,—I mean the lasting 
hatred of the prelates towards their protege, their deserter, 
and the contempt of the lords of Artois, for an advocate, 
brought up by charity, and now sitting by their side. This 
well-known malevolence could not fail to add to the timidity 
of the new member, which was extreme. He confessed to 
Etienne Dumont that when he ascended the tribune he trembled 
like a leaf. Nevertheless, he was successful. When, in the 
month of May, 1789, the clergy came in a perfidious manner 
to intreat the Third-Estate to have compassion on the poor 
people and to begin their labours, Robespierre made a vehe¬ 
ment bitter t^ply, and, feeling himself supporteef by the 
approbation of the Assembly, he obeyed the impulse of his 
passion, and was eloquent. 

Having been absent on the night of the 4th of October, and 
sorry at having missed so fine an opportunity, he eagerly 
seized the perilous circumstance of the 5th of October. When 
Maillard, the orator of tlfe women, came to harangue the 
Assembly, all the deputies were hostile or mute ; but Robespierre 
arose, an^ twice supported Maillard. 

This serious step decided his destiny, pointing out this timid 
man a^ infinitely bold and dangerous, and showing to his 
friends especially that such a man would not be bound to any 
party, nor follow pasiively any discipline. Then it was, accord¬ 
ing to every appearance, the Jacobin nobles agreed among 
themselves that this ambitious man should be the ridicule of 
the Assembly,—the man who amuses and must necessarily 
amuse everybody, without any distinction of party. In the 
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geiieral ennui of lumierous assemblies, there is always somebody 
(often not the most ordinary person) who is thus sacrificed for 
the amusement of all. These moments of hilarity are those in 
which partjies become less distant, when, the most implacable 
enemies laughing altogether, concord is for a moment restored, 
and there remains but one foe. 

To make a man ridiculous, there is one easy way ; which is, 
for his friends to smile whenever he speaj^s. Men are gene¬ 
rally so frivolous, so easily led, and so cowardly imitative, that 
a smile from the left side, from Barnave or the Lameths, 
infallibly excited the risibility of the whole Assembly. One 
man alone seems to have taken no part in these indig-nities ; 
and this was the truly powerful Mirabeau. He used always to 
reply seriously and respectfully to this weak adversary, respect¬ 
ing in him the image of fanaticism, sincere passion, and per¬ 
severing labour. He shrewdly distinguished, but with the 
indulgence and generosity of genius, Robespierre's profound 
pride, the religious faith that he had for himself, his person, 
and his words. “ That man will go far," said Mirabeau, “ for 
he believes all he says." 

The Assembly, rich in orators, had a right to be difficult 
to please ; accustomed as it was to Mirabeau’s lion-looking 
countenarfice, to Barnave's bold self-conceit, to the passionate 
Cazales, and to Maury’s insolent declamation, * it found dis¬ 
pleasure in beliolding Robespierre’s mean countenance, his 
stiffness, and timidity. The constant tension of his muscles 
and his voice, his straining utterance, and his sliort-sighted 
look, left a painful, tiresome impression, which pcojde tried to 
get rid of by laughing at him. ^o complete the measure of 
annoyance, they did not allow him even the consolation of 
seeing himself in print. The journalists, through negligence, 
or perhaps on the recommendation of Robespierre’^ friends, 
cruelly mutilated his most elaborate speeches. They were 
obstinately bent on not knowing his name, always designating 
him as a member, or M. N., 6r Mr. * * *. 

Thus persecuted, he seized the moro®eagerly every oppor¬ 
tunity of raising his voice ; and this invariable resolution of 
peaking on every occasion, sometimes made him truly ridiculous. 
For instance, when the American Paul Jones came to con¬ 
gratulate the Assembly, after the president had replied and 
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everybody, bad considered his answdr sufficient, Robespierre 
was obstinately resolved to give his reply likewise. Neither 
inunnurs, interruptions, nor anything was able to stop him. 
After a great deal of trouble, he managed to s^y a few 
insignificant, useless •words, and only by appealing to the 
galleries, claiming the freedom of opinion, and exclaiming that 
they were trying to drown his voice. Maury caused the whole 
Assembly to laugh voting that M. de Robespierre’s speech 
should be printed. 

To forget such mortifications, so extremely galling to his 
vanity, Robespierre had no resource, neither family nor the 
world : he was alone and poor. He used to carry home with 
him his mortification to his deserted neighbourhood, the Marais, 
and to his lonely apartment in the dismal Rue de Saintonge: 
a cold, poor, and ill-furnished lodging. He lived parsimoniously 
and very sparingly on his salary as a deputy ; moreover, he 
sent one quarter of it to Arras for his sister ; another quarter 
was allotted to a mistress who loved him passionately, but 
seldom saw him ; his door was often closed against her ; 
neither did ho treat her well.* He was very frugal, dining for 
thirty sous ; and yet he scarcely had money enough to pur¬ 
chase clothes. When the Assembly decreed a general mourning 
for the death of Franklin, Robespierre was extremely em¬ 
barrassed. IPe borro>ved a black stuff coat of a man much 
taller than himself ; and the coat dragged four inches on the 
ground. “ Nihil habet paupertas durius in se quam quod 
ridiculos homines facit.” (Juvenal.) 

He betook himself to work with greater energy. But he 
had hardly time except at night, passing whole days, invariably 
assiduous at the Jacobins and the Assembly: unwholesome, 
crowded rooms, which gave Mirabeau a serious ophthalmia, and 
caused Robespierre to suffer from a frequent heemorrhage. If 
I may trust to the difference which is found between his 
portraits* his constitution must then have undergone a con¬ 
siderable alteration. His face, Vhich till then had borne a 

• I owe this pnrticufar and several others to M. Villier s work 
d^un d^ovtey 1802), who lived with Robespierre the greater part of the year 
1790, and often served him gratuitously as a secretary. In other respects, J 
have altr.ogt always followed the Memotres de Chnrhttt de Robespierre^ 
printed at the end of the (Euvres de Rohe^im^t by M, Laponneraye. 
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fiomewbat soft and youthful expression, seems to liave become 
suddenly harsh ; and an extreme concentration of the faculties, 
or a sort of contraction became the predominant character. 
Indeed, hp had nothing that can unbend the mind. His solo 
pleasure was to polish and improve his ^speeches, which were 
pure enough but very insipid; by labour he got rid of his common¬ 
place facility, and contrived at length to write with elaboration. 

What did him the greatest service, wa^ his setting himself 
apart from his own party, isolating himself, once for all, and 
breaking off his acquaintance with the Lameths, in order no 
longer to be shackled by equivocal friendship. One morning, 
when Robespierre went to the Lameths’ mansion, they either 
could not, or would not, receive him ; and he never returned. 

Shaking off men of expedients, he constituted himself the 
man of principles. 

The part he now had to play was prominent and simple; and 
he became the principal obstacle to those whom he had for¬ 
saken, At every compromise that those worldly-minded party- 
men attempted to make between principles and interests, 
between right and circumstances, they met with a stumbling- 
block, abstract, absolute right, opposed to them by Robespierre. 
Against their spurious, Anglo-French, and self-styled consti¬ 
tutional solutions he brought theories, not specially French, 
but general, universal, according to the Social Contract, the 
legislative ideal of Rousseau and Mably. 

They intrigued and agitated ; but he remained immutable ; 
they meddled in everything, tampered, negotiated, and com¬ 
promised themselves in every way ; but he merely professed. 
They seemed like attorneys ; hp a philosopher, a priest of 
justice. He could not fail to wear them out in time. 

As a faithful witness of principles, and even protesting in 
their favour, he seldom explained himself about th.«ir applica¬ 
tion, or ventured on the dangerous ground of ways and 
means. He told them what ought to be done, but seldom, 
very seldom, how it could bo done. Yet this is the point 
where the politician engages his responsibility the most, and 
where events often happen to contradict hiih and prove him to 
be wrong. 

^ It was, however, easy to have a hold on such an Assembly, 
wavering, advancing, retiring, and losing sight, every momeuti 
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of tlic principle of the Revolution, its &wn principle by which it 
existed. 

And what was this principle ? Nobody expressed it in a 
precise formula; but en^jrybody had it in his heart.^ It was 
right, no longer the right of things (properties, fiefs), but the 
right of men, the equal right of human souls, an essentially 
spiritualist principle, whether this characteristic were perceived 
or not. It was followed at the first elections, in which all men, 
proju ietors or not, equally voted in its favour. The Declaration 
of Rights acknowledged the equality of men, and everybody 
understood that this implied the equal right of citizens. 

In October, 1789, the Assembly allows the electoral right 
only to those who will pay the value of three days’ labour ; and 
from six millions afforded by universal suffrage, the electors are 
reduced to 4,298,000 of francs. The Assembly was then 
afraid of two opposite things, the popular factions of the towns, 
and the aristocracy of the rural districts ; it was afraid of 
bestowing suffrage on the twohundred thousand beggars of Paris, 
without speaking of the towns, and a million of peasants 
dependent on the nobles. 

This was specious in the year ’89, but much less so in ’91. 
The rural districts which had been supposed servile, had, on 
the contrary, generally proved friendly to the Revoluti(gi ; the 
peasants had aftuost everywhere embraced the natural hope of 
the new order of things, and had married in great numbers, 
sufficiently indicating thereby that they did not separate the 
idea of order and peace from that of liberty. 

The faith of the people was immense ; the Assembly ought 
to have put faith in them. ^ People little know how many 
blunders and acts of treachery it required to depiive thein of 
this sentiment. At first, they believed in everything, in ideas 
and men, •ver endeavouring, by a too natural credulity, to 
incarnate their ideas in their idols ; one day the Revolution 
would appear in Mirabeau ; on the morrow in Bailly or Lafayette; 
even the harsh and disagreeable countenances of such as Bar- 
nave and the Lamethfc, inspired them with confidence; and 
being perpetually deceived, they transferred elsewhere their 
inveterate necessity of believing. 

In this manner the hearts of the people had opened, an^ 
their minds had expanded. Never had there been a more 
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rapid transformation. Circe changed men into beasts ; hut the 
Revolution did precisely the contrary. However little prepared 
men had been, the rapid instinct of France had supplied the 
difference ; so that a vast number of/ ignorant persons began 
to understand public affairs. ^ 

Now, to tell those fervent, intelligent, energetic multitudes, 
that had voted in 1789, that they had no longer this right, to 
reserve the name of active citizens for the electors, and to 
lower the non-electors to the rank of passive citizens, of non¬ 
citizen citizens,—all this appeared a sort of counter-revolution. 
But still more strange was it to say to the electors thus re¬ 
duced : you shall choose only the rich. Indeed, they were able 
to elect as deputies only such as paid at least the value of a 
silver marc (fifty-four francs). 

The debates which arose several times on this subject fur¬ 
nished the constitutional party and the economists with an 
opportunity of displaying candidly their gross, materialist 
doctrines, on the right of property. The latter went so far as 
to maintain that proprietors alone were members of society, and 
that it belonged to them ! * 

The question of the exercise of political rights, so great in 
itself, was the more so by the consideration that the 1,300,000 
judges^ assessors of judges, and administrators, created by the 
Assembly, were to be chosen only among thd active citizens. 
They went still further, and endeavoured to confine to the latter 
the national guard, thus disarming the victorious people who 
had just made the Revolution. 

This distrust testified towards the people, this middle-class 
materialism, which can perceive^no guarantee for order but in 
property, was ever gaining ground in the Constituent Assembly 
It increased at every riot. Such men as Sieyes, Tliouret^ 
Chapelier, and Rabout dc Saint-Etienne, were mow always 
retrograding, unmindful of their previous conduct. What is 
still more strange is, that those who possessed the watch-word 
of insurrection, which they occasionally gave out, such as 
Duport, Lameth, and Bariiave, were by no means confident, 

♦ These uninielligent disciples of Quesnay and Turgot did not perceive 
othat their masters had exaggerated the right of the land only in order to 
inflict on it more surely the duty of paying taxes, at a period when it waa 
entirely hi the hands of the priests and nobles. 
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and Toted, as deputies, laws to disarm* those whom they had 
agitated as Jacobins. The position of these three men was 
singularly double and whimsical in the year 1790. Their popu¬ 
larity had extended to its^utmost by their struggle with Mira- 
beau in the important demate on tho right of making peace and 
war. And yet did their opinions differ very seriously or essen¬ 
tially ? What were they in reality ? Royalists. 

Accordingly, the only man in the world that Mirabeau hated, 
from first to last, was he in whom he perceived most plainly a 
party duplicity—Alexandre de Lameth. 

If Lameth, Duport, and Barnave seemed to make only the 
least advance towards Mirabeau’s party, they left room for 
Robespierre who was rising in importance at the Jacobins. 
They w’ere very much embarrassed at their position as van¬ 
guard, but would not abandon it; they shuffled, hesitated, and 
made use of all the expedients that cunning and intrigue could 
supply. However, the progress of events was so rapid that, if 
they wished to restore any authority to the kingly power, it was 
very necessary to use dispatch. Charles de Lameth was 
applauded when he reproached the executive power with “ pre¬ 
tending to be dead.” This reproach was sincere ; for the 
Lameths perceived that this power, so weakened by themselves, 
would bury them beneath its ruins, and really desired to restore 
it to activity, • 

This appeared evident in the Nancy affair. They voted 
with Mirabeau, in favour of Lafayette and Bouille, against the 
soldiers whom the Jacobin society of which they were the 
leaders, had not a little contributed to excite into rebellion. 

The Assembly, under this frankly or timidly retrograde 
influence, voted, on the 6th JF September, that for two years 
there should be no primary assemblies,—that the electors 
already apppinted by the primary electors should exercise the 
electoral power for two years. 

The Lhmeths had for sometime repented of having voted 
(from animosity against Mirabeaui) the decree that prohibited 
deputies from being ministers. They did not doubt but, under 
the present circumstances, any kind of change might place the 
sovereign power in their hands or those of their friends. 
Accordingly, they earnestly insisted on intreating the king tc^ 
dismiss tho ministers, and, by means of a riot, they contrived 
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at once tc drive away Necker. Contrary to every expectation, 
the Assembly refused to pray for the dismissal of the others ; 
and Camus, Chapelier, the Bretons, and the two hundred 
deputies of the left voted against /he motion. It became 
necessary to employ a grand demonsiration of the sections of 
Paris, who demanded, no longer the dismissal, but the trial of 
the ministers. This desire was presented to the Assembly 
through the medium of Danton ; and this first appearance of 
this head of Medusa sufficiently testified that they would not 
hesitate to employ any means of intimidation. 

Tlie Court which, at this period, placed its hope in the excess 
of evils, and was desirous of stating, before Europe, that royalty 
was no more, would have wished the king to intreat the 
Assembly to choose the ministers itself. Mirabeau received a 
hint of the affair, and violently opposed it, doubtless fearing 
lest the Assembly should choose the ministers among its usual 
leaders, and abrogate in their favour the decree that debarred 
the deputies from the ministry. 

The triumvirate perceived from that moment that it would 
never be able to induce the Court to place them in power. The 
Lameths, brought up at Versailles in the king’s favour, knew 
well that their ingratitude rendered them objects of personal 
hatred^ this induced them to take a very serious step which, 
for the time being, shows them to be falling off f.-om Louis XVI. 
and siding with the party of the Duke of Orleans. 

On the 30th of October, the bishops had published their 
Exposition de principesy a manifesto of resistance, which placed 
all the lower clergy, favourable to the Revolution, under a sort 
of ecclesiastical Reign of Terror. By way of retaliation, the 
Jacobins decided, on the 31st, that a newspaper should be 
formed to publish in extracts the correspondence of the society 
with those of the Departments,—a formidable publication which 
would bring to light an enormous mass of accusations against 
the priests and nobles. Such a journal, which would neces¬ 
sarily denounce so many men to the hatred of the people (nay, 
perhaps to death) was, in reality, a terrJhle organ for the man 
who was to choose and extract from that immense chaos, the 
names of the devoted parties ; was about to be invested, as it 
©were, with a strange and unprecedented power which might 
bftYe been called the dictatorship of information. 
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The upper leaders of the Jacobins were still, at this period, 
Duport, Barnave, and Laineth. Who was the grave censor, 
the pure and irreproachable man to whom they intrusted this 
power ? Who would beheve it ? To the author of the Liai¬ 
sons dangereuses, ChoAerros de Laclos, the well-known agent 
of the Duke of Orleans. He it was who, in the Cour des Fon¬ 
taines, in the very shadow of the Palais-Royal, and at his 
master’s door, published, every week, this collection of accusa¬ 
tions, with the title of Journal des Amis de la Constitution, an 
inexact title ; for at that time it did not publish the debates of 
the society of Paris, but seemed to make a mystery of them ; 
it published onb/ the letters that it received from the provincial 
societies, and which were full of collective and anonymous accu¬ 
sations ; to which Laclos added some article or other, at first 
insignificant, but afterwards unaffectedly in favour of the 
Orleans party ; so that for seven months (from November to 
June) Orleanism was pervading France under the respected 
cloak of the Jacobin Society. Thus this great popular ma¬ 
chine, being perverted in purpose, was working for the advantage 
of possible royalty. 

The leaders of the Jacobins would doubtless not have made 
this strange compromise, if the pecuniary assistance of the 
Orleans party had not been indispensable to tliem in the^move¬ 
ments of Parist The Court, which saw everything too late, 
began to regret that it had not made any attempt to gain over 
these dangerous men. It first addressed itself to the well- 
known vanity of Barnave (December, 1790) ; and afterwards 
to the Lameths (April, 1791). It asked advice of Barnave,* c 
Mirabeau, of Bergasse, of everybody, and it deceived every¬ 
body, listening, as we shall See, to nobody but Breteuil, the 
adviser of flight, civil war, and vengeance. 

The publjc were not in the secret of all these shameful 
intrigues ; but they guessed them instinctively. On whatever 
Bide they turned, they found no safe person, no man in whom 
they could place any confidence. » From the galleries of the 
Assembly and from th 9 se of the Jacobins, they were looking 
and hunting for a icountcnance of honesty and probity. Of 
those of their defenders, some expressed only intrigue, fatuity, 
and insolence ; others only corruption, 

* Mcfmoirei de Mirabeau, VIII., 362. 
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One countenance aloiTe comforted them, and seemed to say, 
“ I am honest and the dress of the man and his pjesturo 
seemed to express the same. His speeches were entirely on 
morality /ind the interests of the peopfe,—principles, eteiMially 
principles. The man himself was hot<^ entertaining, and liis 
person was austere and melancholy, by no means popular, but 
rather academical, and, in one respect, even aristocratical, in 
extreme cleanliness, neatness, and style of dress. He seemed 
also a stranger to friendship and familiarity : even his former 
college companions being kept at a distance. 

In spite of all these circumstances, little calculated to make 
a man popular, the people so hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness, that the orator of principles, the partisan of absolute 
right, the man wlio professed virtue, and whose sad and serious 
countenance seemed its very image, became the favourite of the 
people. The more he was disliked by the Assembly, the more 
he was relished by the galleries ; so, he addressed himself more 
and more to this second assembly, which, from above, presided 
over the deliberations, believed itself in reality superior, and, 
as the people, the sovereign authority, claimed the right of 
interfering, and hissed its delegates. 

For this reason, he would naturally acquire a still greater 
ascendancy at the Jacobins, First, he was wondeiTully assi¬ 
duous and indefatigable, being ever at his*'post, and ever 
speaking on every subject. With assemblies, as with women, 
assiduity will ever be considered the principal merit. Many 
members became tired, sick of the task, and deserted the club. 
Robespierre would sometimes tire out his auditory, but was 
never tired himself. The old ^members departed; but he 
remained; new ones came in great numbers, and there they 
ever found Robespierre. These new members, not yet deputies, 
but fervent and impatient to arrive at public afiVirs, already 
formed, as it were, the Assembly of the future. 

Robespierre was devoid of political audacity, that' sentiment 
of power which induces ratJn to grasp authority ; neither did 

* His face, which was always melancholy, wore nllt at this period the spoo* 
tral and sinister expression that it later assumed. A fine medal, still extant, 
»(by Hudon, or his school, in the possession of M. Lebas), expresses, if it be a 
4utbful likeness, benevolence and rectitude, with, however, a strong, and 
perhaps ambitious tension of the countenance. 
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his mind soar into the regions of speculation: he followed too 
closely his masters,—Rousseau and Mably. Lastly, he was 
devoid of an extensive knowledge of men and things ; he was 
but little acquainted wilK history or the European wOrld. But, 
by way of compensation, he possessed, more than all others, a 
persevering will, a conscientious, admirable, and indefatigable 
industry. 

Moreover, at the very outset, this man, whom they supposed 
to be made up of principles and abstractions, had a clear per¬ 
ception of the real state of things. He knew perfectly well 
(what neither Si^yes nor Mirabeau seemed to know) where 
poiDcr residedy and where he was sure to find it. 

The strong ever wish to make power, to create it themselves ; 
but politicians go and seek it where it is. 

There were then two powers in France, two vast associations, 
—one eminently revolutionary, the Jacobins ; the other, pro¬ 
fiting by the Revolution, seemed able to be easily reconciled to 
it; I mean tlie lower clergyy a body of eighty thousand priests. 

This was the general opinion, without anybody e.xamining 
whether morally, in all sincerity, the very idea of Christianity 
call be reconciled with that of the Revolution. 

Robespierre, judging the matter as a politician, did not try 
to discover in the depths of the new principle a form'of new 
association. He took what already existed, and believed that 
whoever had on his side the Jacobins and the priests, would be 
near possessing everything. 

A very 8imj)Io, but very poweiful, means of attaching the 
priest to the Revolution, was to allow him to marry ; and 
liobespierre made this prop:>sal on the 30th of May, 1790. 
Twice he attempted to make himself heard ; but his voice w'as 
drowned by the general uproar of the whole Assembly, which 
appeared unanimously resolved not to hear him. The left, 
according to every appearance, was unwilling to allow Robes¬ 
pierre to get the start of them on so vital a question. A fact 
worthy of remark, and attributable only to the influence of the 
principal Jacobin leaders, is that the newspapers were agreed 
not to print his speech,* just as the Assembly had been not to 

* Perlot ipetkft of it, and so do a tew others; but no mention iemade ul 
h m the principal newspapers,—neither in the JUvolntums d$ Faris^ tbn 
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hear it. The rumour of it was not the less extensive ainong 
the clergy. Some thousands of priests wrote to Robespierre, 
expressing their earnest gratitude. In one month, he received 
letters to the amount of a thousand frelics, and verse? in every 
language, whole poems of 500, 700, and 1500 verses, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Robespierre continued to speak in favour of the clergy.* 
On the 16th of June, he asked the Assembly to provide for 
the subsistence of ecclesiastics who were seventy years of age 
and had no benefices or pensions. On the 16th of September, 
he protested in favour of certain religious orders that the 
Assembly had unjustly reckoned among the Mendicants. 
Again, at the last hour, on the 19th of March, 1791, when, in 
open ecclesiastical warfare, the lower clergy, led away by the 
bishops, left but little hope of their being ever able to be re¬ 
conciled with the spirit of the Revolution, Robespierre protested 
against the measures of severity proposed, and said it would 
be absurd to make a special law against the factious speeches 
of priests: that nobody could be prosecuted for speeches. 

This was advancing too far, and exposing himself to be 
attacked. A member on the left exclaimed : “ Go over to the 
right!'' He felt the danger, stopped short, reflected, and 
becaraif prudent. He would have compromised himself, had he 
continued this patronage to the priests, in the critical state of 
affairs at that time. Nevertheless, they must have known and 
felt quite sure, that, if the Revolution ever halted, they w'ould 
find a protector in that politician. 

The Jacobins, by their party spirit, which went on increasing, 

t 

KholutioiM de France et Brabant, the Courier de Provence, the Point du 
Jour, the Ami du Peuple, nor in the Moniteur, (nor in the Histoire Parle* 
mentaire, which follows too subserviently the Moniteur, botji in this and 
other matters ; for instance, in the voluntary error committed by the Monitew, 
relative to the pretended generosity of the clergy on the night o^ the 4th of 
August. See my Vol. I., p. 215.)—M. Villiers relates that Rol^spicrre wai 
affected by the numerous thanks In verse which he received. Dining with 
M. Villiers, he said to him—“ It is said there aye no longer any poets ; you 
see that I can make some.** i, 

* On one single occasion, he appeared adverse to them ; but it was an occa¬ 
sion in which it was impossible to be favourable to them, when a clerical 
^deputy demanded that ecclesiastics should be elected by ecclesiastics : to except 
them from the universal rule, election by the people, would have been recou* 
itituting them as a body. 
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by their fervent and relentless faith* and by their keen and 
searching inquisitiveness, partook somewhat of the character 
of the priest. They formed, so to speak, a revolutionary 
clergy, of which Robespierre became gradually the chief. 

In this character,* he displayed extraordinary prudence, 
seldom being the first to propose any new measure, but 
expressing the opinions and being the organ of the Jacobins, 
without ever outstepping them in their progress. This is 
especially conspicuous in the question on the kingly power. 
The unanimity of the memorials sent to the States-General 
induced the Jacobins to believe that France was royalist. 
Therefore Robespierre wanted to have a king ; not a king a 
representative of the people, as Mirabeau desired, but delegated 
by the people and appointed by them,—consequently responsible, 
lie admitted, as almost everybody did at that time, the idle 
hypothesis of a king to be held chained, gagged, and muzzled, 
who, doubtless, would not be able to bite, but who, being 
shackled to such a degree, would most certainly be inert and 
useless, or rather noxious. 

The Jacobins were then, as Bamave believed, and they have 
almost always been, relatively speaking, even in the most 
violent action of the Revolution, a society of equilibrium. 

Robespierre used to say, in speaking of the Cordelier^^amille 
Desmoulins (therefore, with greater reason, of the other Cor¬ 
deliers still more impetuous); “ They are going too fast; they 
will break their necks ; Paris was not made in a day ; and it 
requires more than a day to unmake it,” 

The audacity and the grand initiative of the Revolution 
belonged to the club of the Qordeliers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CORDELIERS. ' 

Revolutionary History of the Convent of the Cordeliers (Franciscan Friara) 
—Energetic individualities in the Club of the Cordeliers.—Their faith i« 
the People.—Their inipotcncy of organisation.—Marat’s irritability.—Tht 
Cordeliei‘8 still a young Club in 1700.—Kutliusiasni of the moment. 
—Interior appearance of the Club,—Camille Desmoulins against Marat.— 
Th^roigne among the Cordelicra.—Anacharsis Clootz.—The two-fold spirit 
of the Cordeliers.—One of Dan ton’s Portraits. 

Almost opposite the iJcole de Medecine^ you will perceivef at 
the bottom of a court-yard, a chapel of a plain but solid style 
of architecture. This is the sibylline den of the Revolution, 
the Club of the Cordeliers. There was her frenzy, her tripod, 
and her oracle. Low, and supported moreover by massive 
buttresses, such a roof must be everlasting: it heard the 
voice of Danton without being shaken to pieces ! 

At tfie present day, it is a gloomy surgical myseum, adorned 
with scientific horrors, and hiding others still more horrible. 
The back part of the building conceals dismal rooms, and their 
black marble slabs, on which dead bodies are being dissected. 

The neighbouring asylum and the chapel were originally 
the refectory of the Cordeliers and their celebrated school, the 
capital of the Mystic Theologian#, where even their rival, the 
Jacobin Saint Thomas, came to study. Between the tw6 
buildings arose their church, with its vast dismal nave full of 
marble tombs. All this is now destroyed. The suhterrancoua 
church which extended underneath, concealed, for some time, 
Marat’s printing establishme/it. 

How strange was the fatality of this gjacc ! This edifice had 
belonged to the Revolution ever since the /hirteentli century, 
and always to its most eccentric genius. There is not so much 
flifference as might be supposed between those Cordelier friars 
and these Cordelier republicans, or between Mendicant friars and 
t^cSans-Culottes. Religious disputation and political disputation, 
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the school of the middle ages and the club of 1790, rather 
diifcr in form than in spirit. 

Who built this chapel ? The Revolution itself, in the year 
1240. Here it was th'^ it gave the first blow to the feudal 
world, which it was t6 destroy on the 4th of August. 

Note well these walls, which look as though they had been 
built but yesterday: do they not appear as unshaken as the 
justice of God ? Ayd, indeed, they were first founded by a 
striking visitation of revolutionary justice. The great lover of 
justice, Saint Louis, gave the first example of punishing crime 
in a great baron,—Sire de Coucy ; and with the fine that ho 
obtained from him, that monk-king (himself a Cordelier) built 
the school and church of the Franciscan friars. 

That was a revolutionary school: about the year 1300, it 
resounded with the dispute on the Eternal Gospel; and there 
the question “ Has Clirist passed away ? was also proposed. 

This truly predestined spot beheld, in 1357, the first Con¬ 
vention that saved France, when the king and the nobility were 
vanquished and taken prisoners. The Danton of the fourteenth 
century, Etienne Marcel, the provost of Paris, there caused a 
sort of republic to be created by the States, sent thence the all- 
powerful deputies into the provinces to organise the requisition; 
and, the boldness of his proceedings inspiring him >^th still 
greater audacity, he armed the j)eople with a motto, a memor¬ 
able decree which intrusted the keeping of the public peace to 
the people themselves: “If the lords make war on one another, 
honest folks shall fall upon them.” 

0 strange and prodigious delay! that it should have required 
four centuries more to reacl^ ’89 ! 

• The faith of the ancient Cordeliers, eminently revolutionary, 
was the inspiration or illumination of the simple and poor. 
They mack) poverty the first Christian virtue, and carried its 
ambition to an incredible degree, even to be burnt to death 
rather tfmn make any change in their Mendicant robe. True 
Sans-Culottes of the middle agds in their animosity against 
property, they went Ifeyond their successors of the Club of the 
Cordeliers and th^ whole revolution, not excepting Baboeuf. 

Our revolutionary Cordeliers have, like those of the middle 
ages, nn absolute faith in the instinct of the simple; only, 
instead of divine light, they term it popular reason. 
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Their genius, entirely* instinctive and spontaneous, now in* 
spired, now infuriated, distinguishes them profoundly from the 
calculating enthusiasm and the moody cold fanaticism which 
characterises the Jacobins. 

The Cordeliers, at the period at which*we have now arrived, 
wore a far more popular society. Among them there did not 
exist that division of the Jacobins between the assembly of po¬ 
liticians and the fraternal society com posed .of workmen; neither 
was there any trace, at the Cordelier club, of the Sabbat^ or 
directing committee ; nor of a newspaper common to the club 
(except one transient attempt). Moreover, the two societies 
cannot be compared. The Cordeliers were a Parisian club ; 
the Jacobins an immense association extending throughout 
France. But Paris would stir and rise at the fury of the Cor¬ 
deliers ; and Paris being once in motion, the political revolu¬ 
tionists were absolutely obliged to follow. 

Individuality was very powerful among the Cordeliers. Their 
journalists, Marat, Desmoulins, Freron, Robert, HiHiert, and 
Fabre d’Eglantine, wrote each for himself. Danton, the omni¬ 
potent orator, would never write ; but, by way of compensa¬ 
tion, Marat and Desmoulins, who stammered or lisped, used 
principally to write, and seldom spoke. 

However, with all these differences, and this instinct of indi¬ 
viduality, there seems to have been a very strong tie, a common 
attraction, among them. The Cordeliers formed a sort of tribe, 
all living in the neighbourhood of the club : Marat, in the same 
street, almost opposite, at the turret, or next to it; Desmou¬ 
lins and Freron, together, Bue de VAncimne Comedie ; Dan- 
ton, in the Passage du Commerce ; Clootz, in the Bue Jacob ; 
Legendre, in the Bue des BomherieS’Saint-Germain, <fec. 

The honest butcher Legendre, one of the orators of the club, 
is one of the originalities of the Revolution. Although illiterate 
and ignorant, he did not speak less valiantly among tliejearnod 
and literary members, without caring whether they smiled or 
not: as honest a man as any, notwithstanding his furious lan- 
^age, and a good-hearted man too in his'lucid intervals. The 
heart-breaking farewell that he pronounced over the tomb of 
Loustalot very far surpasses all that was said by the journalists, 
wfthout even excepting Desmoulins. 

It was the originality of the Cordeliers to be and ever remain 
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mixed with the people, to speak wUh open doors, and com¬ 
municate constantly with the crowd. Sopie of thorn who had 
lived the retired and sedentary life of the scholar or writer, 
pitched their study-carup in the open street, worked amid the 
crowd, and wrote on .a Stone post for a desk. Casting aside 
their books, they studied only that immense volume which, dis¬ 
played before their eyes every day, was written in characters 
of fire. 

They believed the\)eople, and put faith in their instinct. To 
justify this faith to themselves, they brought to its service much 
good sense and a good heart. Nothing is more affecting, for 
instance, than to behold the charming sensible Camille Desmou¬ 
lins in the open space before the Odeon and the Comidie Fran- 
gaisCt going among the masons and carpenters who were pliilo^ 
sophising in the evening, discoursing with them on theology,* 
just as Voltaii-e would have done, and, overjoyed with their wit, 
exclaiming : ** They are Athenians ! ** 

This faith in the people caused the Cordeliers to be omni¬ 
potent among them. They possessed the three revolutionary 
powers, and, as it were, the three characters of the thunderbolt: 
thundering and startling eloquence, a fiery pen, and inextinguish¬ 
able fury,—Danton, Desmoulins, Marat. 

This was their power ; but it formed also their weakness,— 
the impossibility of organisation. The people seemed^to them 
entire in each individual. They placed the absolute right of the 
sovereign in a town, a section, a simple club, a citizen. Any 
man would have been invested with a veto against France. In 
order the better to make the people free, they subjected them 
to the individual. 

Marat, furious and blind ^s he was, seems to have perceived 
the danger of this anarchical spirit; and proposed very early 
the dictatprship of a military tribune, and later the creation of 
three State Inquisitors. Ho seemed to envy the organisation 
of the ffacobin society; and, in December, 1790, proposed 
to institute, doubtless on the plan, of that society, a brotherhood 
of spies and informerp, to watch and denounce the agents of the 
government. Thia idea was not carried out; and Marat became 
alone his own inquisition. Informations and complaints, just or 
unjust, founded or unfounded, were forwardetl to him fhpi 
every side ; and he believed them all, and printed theni all. 
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Marat's ihritabilitt. 


Fabre d’Eglantine has used the words ‘‘Marat’s sensitive^^ 
ness” (sensihilite), and these words have astonished those who 
confound sensitiveness with kindness, and know not that over¬ 
excited sensitiveness may become furiyis. Women will occa¬ 
sionally be cruel through sensitiveness. ^ Marat, in his consti¬ 
tution was a woman, nay more womanish, being extremely 
nervous and plethoric. His physician, M. Bourdier, used to 
read his newspaper ; and when he beheld it more sanguinary 
than usual, and “ inclining to red,” he wdnt to bleed Marat.* 
The violent, sudden transition from a life of study to revolu¬ 
tionary commotion, had attacked his brain, and made him like 
a drunken man. The counterfeiters and imitators of his paper, 
who, assuming his name and title, forged upon him their own 
opinions, contributed not a little to increase his fury. He would 
trust to nobody for prosecuting them ; but would go himself in 
chase of their hawkers, watching for them at the corners of the 
streets, and sometimes catching them at night. The police, on its 
side, was in search of Marat, to arrest him; and he was obliged to 
fly wherever he could. His poor and wretched manner of living 
and his forced retirement, rendered him the more nervous and 
irritable ; in the violent paroxysms of his indignation and his 
compassion for the people, he relieved his furious sensitiveness 
by atrocious accusations, wishes for massacres, and counsels 
for assassination. His distimst ever increasing, ♦the number of 
the guilty and of the necessary victims likewise increasing in 
his mind, this Friend of the People would in time have exter¬ 
minated the people. 

When in presence of nature and grief, Marat became very 
weak ; he was unable, says he, to see an insect suffer ; but 
alone, with his pen and ink, he would have annihilated the world. 

Notwithstanding the services he may have done the Revolu¬ 
tion by bis restless vigilance, his blood-thirsty language and the 
habitual levity of his accusations had a deplorable influence. 
His disinterestedness and courage invested his madiress with 
authority ; he was a fatal preceptor of the people, pcrvertetl 
their good sense, and often rendered thpm weak and furious 
like l^imself. « 

Moreover, this strange and exceptional creature cannot enable 

^ This if what M. Bourdier bimsolf related to M. Serret« our illuitriouf 

pbyilologUt 
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U8 to judge of the Cordeliers in geheral. No one of them, 
taken separately, can make iia acquainted*with the others. We 
must behold them seated together at their evening meeting, 
fermenting and raging .together like the bottom of .a volcano. 
I will endeavour to lelid you thither ; be not faint-hearted ; but 
come with me. 

1 will introduce you to them on the very day when tlicir 
genius of audacity apd anarchy burst forth triumphant among 
them ; the day when, opposing their veto to the laws of the 
National Assembly, they have just declared that “ on their ter¬ 
ritory ** the press is and shall be indefinitely free, and that tlicy 
will defend Marat. 

Let ns take them at this hour. Time passes quickly, and 
they will soon change ; but now they still retain something o^ 
their primitive nature. Let but one year only pass, and you 
would not know them for the same. Let us therefore look at 
them to-day. Moreover, let us not hope to fix definitely the 
likenesses of these shadows; they change and pass away ; 
and, even as we are following them, a mad impetuous torrent 
of blood and filth will presently arise and sweep us away. 

I wish to behold them to-day. They are still a young assembly 
in 1790, relatively, at least, to the ages that will pass over their 
heads before 1794. 

Yes, even Marat is young at this moment. Notwithstanding 
his long and sad career of forty-five years, and although con¬ 
sumed by work, passion, and vigil, he is young with vengeance 
and hope. This doctor without a patient, takes France for 
his patient, and will bleed her; this slighted physician will 
annihilate his enemies ; and^the Friend of the People hopes to 
•avenge the people and himself, both ill-treated and despised.* 
But their turn is beginning. Nothing will stop Marat ; he will 
fly and conceal himself, and, carrying his pen and his press 
from cellar to cellar, will live a stranger to the light of day. In 
that gloomy existence, a woman, his printer's wife, who has 
left her husband to make herself \he companion of this lawless 

* I shall deeply c.fannnc this character. Here I give only an ouhvard 
Marat, Marat as a Cordelier, M.aJat in 1790. In Chapter IX., I sliall show 
how tliis scientific terrorist, who expected to annihilate Newton, Franklin, 
and Voltaire, became the political terrorist. Later, I shall show him ns the 
exterminating tyrant of 1793 
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being, beyond the pale of nature and dayliglit, is obstinately 
resolved to follow hiur. She comforts and takes care of him, 
however filthy, hideous, and poor he may be ; and she prefers 
to everytlyng else to be Marat’s servay-", even in the bowels of 
the earth. ^ t 

0 generous instinct of woman ! It is also this same instinct 
that bestows, at this moment, his charming and beloved Lucile 
on Camille Desmoulins. He is poor, and in danger; that is 
the reason why she will have him. The parents would gladly 
have seen their daughter choose a name less compromised; but 
it was precisely the danger that tempted Lucile. She used 
every morning to read his fervent articles, so full of earnest 
passion and genius, those satirical, eloquent pages inspired by 
^Le fleeting events of the day, and yet stamped with immortality. 
She accepted every chance,—life or death with Camille; 
obtained at length the consent of her parents, and herself, 
laughing and weeping, informed him of his happiness. The 
witnesses of their marriage were Mirabeau and Danton. 

Many others acted like Lucile. The more uncertain the 
future appeared, or the more cloudy the horizon, the more did 
those who loved, hasten to unite their destiny, run the same 
risk, and place and stake their lives on the same card,—the 
self-sanp} die ! A moment of tumultuous emotion, mingled with 
delight, like the eve of a battle, or of an interesting, amusing, 
and terrible drama. 

This feeling pervaded everybody in Europe. If many 
Frenchmen departed, yet many foreigners came to visit us ; 
they sympathised heartily in all our agitations, and espoused 
the cause of France; and even though they were to die here, 
they preferred doing so to living elsewhere ; for, at least, if, 
they died here, they were sure of having lived. 

Thus, the witty and cynical German, Anarcharsisv Clootz, a 
wandering philosopher (like his namesake the Scythian), who 
spent his hundred and fifty thousand francs (6000/.) a^|)’ear on 
the high roads of Europe, halted, and settled here, and was 
only to be removed hence by death. rThus, Gusman, tlio 
Spaniard, a grandee of Spain, turned San^-Culotte ; and, in 
onder to remain always in that atmosphere of insurrection 
which caused his delight, he took lodgings in an attic, in the 
heart of the faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
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Blit why did I halt ? Let us Ifasten to the Cordeliers. 
What, a crowd ! Shall we be able to entfer ? Citizens, make 
R little room for us ; comrades, you see I have brought u 
stranger. The noise deafening; and by way# of com¬ 
pensation, one can sourcely see ! Those smoking little lamps 
seem there only to render darkness visible. What a mist 
envelopes the crowd! The air is dense with the hum and 
shouting of men ! , 

At the first glance everything appears strange and unusual. 
Nothing can be more fantastical than this motley crowd of 
well-dressed men, workmen, students (among whom, observe 
Chaumette) and even priests and monks ; for, at this period, 
several of the ancient Franciscans visit the very place of their 
servitude, to relish liberty. Here we behold an abundance of* 
writers. Look at that atfected Fabre d’Eglantine,—the author 
of Philinte; and that dark-haired man,—Robert the republican, 
a journalist who has just married Mademoiselle Keralio,—a 
fellow-journalist. This other, with a vulgar-looking coun¬ 
tenance, is the future Pere Duchesne (Hubert). Beside him, 
is the patriotic printer, Momoro, the husband of the pretty 
wmman who will one day become the Goddess of Reason 
Alas! poor Reason, she will perish with Luciie. Ah! if all 
here did but know their fate ! 

But who p/esides yonder ? Surely, the King of Terrors 
himself! What a frightful visage has that Danton ! Is this 
a cyclop or some goblin ? That large face, so awfully seared 
by the small pox, with its small dull eyes, looks like a brooding 
volcano. No, that is not a man, but the very element of con¬ 
fusion, swayed by madness, 6uy, and fatality ! Awful genius, 
thou frightencst me ! Art thou to save or ruin France ? 

Look, ho has distorted his mouth, and all the windows have 
shaken at his voice! 


** Jja parole est k Marat I** 

What! is that Marat ? that livid creature in green clothes, 
with those yellow and prominent grey eyes ... It must surely 
belong to the batrachian genua rather than to the human 
■pecios.* What marsh has produced this hideous creature ? 


• Tlie otily important likeness of Marat is that by Boie. Those done kf 
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And yet his eyes have rather a mild expression. Their 
brilliancy and transparency, and their strange wandering man¬ 
ner, gazing on vacancy, would lead one to suppose that this 
must be §ome visionary, at once a qiiadk and a dupe, pretend¬ 
ing to second-sight; a vain and esj)ecially credulous street- 
prophet, believing everything, above all, his own lies, all the 
involuntary iictions into which he is incessantly impelled hy a 
spirit of exaggeration. His empirical Ijabits, and especially 
the circumstance of having sold his specifics in the street, give 
him this turn of mind. The crescendo will be terrible ; he 
must find out or invent, and shout from his cellar at least one 
miracle ever}*^ day, and lead on his trembling subscribers 
through a series of treasons, discoveries, and alarms. 

First, he returns thanks to the Assembly. 

Next, his face begins to glow. He has a great terrible 
treason to unfoltl! A new plot has been discovered! . . See 
how happy he is to tremble and make others tremble. See how 
the conceited and credulous creature has become transfigured ! 
Ilis yellow skin is shining with perspiration, 

“ Lafayette has ordered fifteen thousand snuff-boxes, all 
ornamented with his likeness, to be made in the faubourg 
Saint-Antoine . . . There is something suspicious in this. I 
entreaj all good citizens who are able to procure any, to destroy 
them I am sure that the secret of the greht plot will be 
found in them.”* 

Some persons laugh ; others think that the matter ought to 
be inquired into ; that it is worth while. 

Marat continues, with a frown ; “1 said, three months ago, 
that there were six hundred guilty persons, and that six 
hundred ropes would settle the business. What an error ! ., 
We cannot manage now with less than twenty thousand.” 

Thunders of applause! 

David are not very striking. One may also consult the likeness*' in plaster, 
taken after devtb, (though, perhaps,it has been corrected a little), and the bust 
that was at the Cordelier club, (in Colonel Maiirin’s collection). 

• Ami du Peuple^ No. 319, Dec. 23, 1790.-t-Marat*8 credulity is every¬ 
where conspicuous. In No. 320, Louis XVI. is biHcrly weeping over the 
follies which the Austrian (the queen) has caused him to commit. In No. 321 

queen h^s given away so many white cockades, that the price of whit# 
itbbott has. risen three sous an ell. This is a positive fact; for Marat has heard 
lo UKmi one of the maidi of La Qertin, (the quecn*s milliner), &c., Ac* 
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Marat was beginning to be the faVourite, the idol of the 
people. In the vast number of attacks And ill-omened pre¬ 
dictions with which he filled his newspapers, several had come 
true, and gained for hiih the reputation of seer and,prophet. 
Already three battalioi’is of the Parisian guard had prepared 
for him a petty triumph, which ended in nothing, promenading 
his bust crowned with flowers through the streets. His autho¬ 
rity had not reached tjie terrible point that it attained in 1793; 
and Desmoulins, who respected gods as little as kings, would 
occasionally laugh at the idol Marat, as much as at the idol 
Lafayette. 

Without paying any attention to the delirious enthusiasm of 
Legendre, who, transfixed with admiration, was all attention, 
relishing and believing all he heard,—and without remarking , 
his fury at any kind of interruption, the bold little man thus 
familiarly apostrophised the prophet: “ Ever tragic, friend 
Marat, hypertragic, tragicotatos ! We might reproach thee, 
ns the Greeks did Eschylus, with being rather too ambitious of 
this surname . . . But, no ; thou hast an excuse ; thy vaga¬ 
bond life in the catacombs, like that of the primitive Christians, 
fires thy imagination . . . Come, tell us seriously, are these 
nineteen thousand four hundred heads that thou addest, by way 
of amplification, to the six hundred of the other day,— jyethey 
really indispensable ? Wilt thou not bate one ? We must not 
do extravagantly what may be done economically. I should 
have thought that three or four plumed heads, rolling at the 
feet of Liberty, would have sufficed for the catastrophe of the 
drama.** 

The partisans of Marat w^re furious with indignation ; but 
fi noise is heard at the door, a friendly hum of welcome, that 
])rovcnts them from replying ; and a young lady enters and 
desires to ^peak. Why, this is no other than Mademoiselle 
Th^roigne, the handsome amazon of Liege! Behold her in 
her red silk riding-habit, and armed with her large sabre of 
the 5th of October. The enthusiasm is at its height, “ It is 
the Queen of Sheba,’d cries Desmoulins, “ who has cometopaj 
a visit to the SohAion of our district.** 

She has already passed through the whole of the Assembly, 
with the springing gait of a panther, and ascended the tribuwf. 
Her beautiful, inspired countenance, beaming with ontbusiaM^t 
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appears between the sombre apocalyptic visages of Danton and 
Marat.* 

“ If you are truly Solomons/’ said Theroigne, “ you will 
prove it»by building the temple, tlj^e temple of liberty, the 
palace cf the National Assembly. And‘you will build it on the 
spot where the Bastille formerly stood. 

** What! whilst the executive power inhabits the finest palace 
in the world, the pavilion of Flora and* the porticoes of the 
Louvre, the legislative power is still encamped in tents, at the 
Tennis-Court, the Menus, or the Riding-School—like Noah’s 
dove, that can find no resting-place ? 

“ Things cannot remain so. The people must learn, by 
simply beholding the edifices which the two powers inhabit, 
where sovereign power resides. What is a sovereign without 
a palace, or a god without an altar ? Who will acknowledge 
Ins worship ? 

“ Let us build up that altar ; and let all contribute, bring¬ 
ing their gold and precious stones (for my part, here are mine). 
Let us build up the only true temple. No other is worthy of 
God than that where they pronounced the declaration of the 
rights of man. As guardian of that temple, Paris will be less 
a city than the common Patria of all others, the meeting-place 
of the bribes, their Jerusalem !” ^ 

“ The Jerusalem of the world ! ” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
auditory ; for a real frenzy, an ecstatic joy, had possessed the 
whole Assembly. If the ancient Cordeliers, who had formerly 
given free course to their mystic ravings, under those same 
vaulted roofs, had returned that evening, they would still have 
found themselves at home amoFg their fellows ; for, all of 
‘them, whether believers or philosophers, disciples of Rousseau^ 
Diderot, Holbach, or Helvetius, all prophesied, in spite of 
themselves. 

The German Anacharsis Clootz was, or imagined himself to 
be, an atheist, like so many others, from hatred of the evils 
that priests have occasioned {Tantum relligio potuif suadere 
malorum f) But with all his cynicism ^nd his ostentation of 
doubt, this son of the Rhine, and fellow-countryman of Beetho¬ 
ven, felt strongly all the emotion of the new religion. The 
ifiost sublime words inspired by the great confederation arc in 
t letter from Clootz to Madame dc Beauhamais ; nor did any- 
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body express any more strangely beautiful on tlie future unity 
of the worlil. His accent, his German slovvoess of utternnce, his 
smiling serene countenance, and that beatitude of a mad genius, 
inclined to jest with itself, added amusement to enthusiasm. 

“Why, indeed, hat nature,** said he, “ placed Paris at an 
equal distance from the pole and the equator, but for it to be a 
cradle and a metropolis for the general confederation of man¬ 
kind ? Here, the States-General of the world will assennblc: 
and I predict that the time is not so remote as people believe 
Let but the Tower of London fall to pieces, like that of Paris, 
and tyrants will be no more. The flag of the French cannot 
wave over London and Paris, without soon being hoisted all 
round the globe . . . Then there will be no longer either pro¬ 
vinces, armies, conquerors, nor conquered nations . . . People 
will go from Paris to Pekin, as they do from Bordeaux to 
Strasbourg; the ocean, by a bridge of ships, will join her 
shores ; and the east and the west will embrace in the field of 
confederation. Rome was the metropolis of the world by war ; 
Paris will be so by peace. Yes, the more I reflect, the more 
I conceive the possibility of one single nation, and the facility 
with which the Universal Assembly, sitting at Paris, will con¬ 
duct the government of the whole human race. Ye rivals of 
Vitruvius, listen to the oracle of reason ; if universal patriotism 
kindles your genius, you will know well how to make us a 
temple to contain all the represensatives of the world ; there 
are wanting scarcely more than ten thousand. 

“ Men will be what they ought to be, when each will be able 
to say : ‘ The world is my country, the world is my own native 
land.’ Then, there will be no more emigrants. There is but 
.X>ne nature, and one society. Divided powers clash together, 
and nations are like clouds which necessarily burst against 
each otheiv 

“ Tyrants, your thrones are crumbling beneath you. Abdi¬ 
cate, and you shall suffer neither misery nor the scaffold . • . 
Ye usurpers of sovereignty, look me in the face. Do you not 
behold your sentenco written on the walls of the National 
Assembly ? . . . Cbme, do not wait for the fusion of sceptres 
and crowns ; come forth to welcome a Revolution which delivers 
kings from the snares of kings, and nations from the rivalry 4 
nations*! 
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Long live Anacharsis * ’* exclaimed Desmoulins. “ Let 
us opcif with him the cataracts of heaven. It is nothing that 
reason has drowned despotism in France ; it must also inundate 
the globe ; and all the thrones of kings and Lamas must be 
washed from their foundations by this >^iniversal deluge . . . 
What a career from Sweden to Japan ! The Tower of London 
is shaken. An innumerable meeting of Irish Jacobins has had, 
for its first sittings, an insurrection. At the rapid vAie at 
which things are going, I would not give a shilling for the 
estates of the clergy of the Church of England. As for Pitt, 
he is destined to be hanged (Jantenie)^ unless, by the loss of his 
place, he prevent the loss of his head, which John Bull is about 
to demand . . . The inquisitors are already being hanged on the 
Man^anarez ; the breath of liberty is blowing strong from 
France to the South ; and presently people may safely say— 
‘ There are no longer any Pyrenees ! * 

“ Clootz has just transported me, as the angel did the pro¬ 
phet Habakkuk, into the upper regions of policy ; and I now 
throw back the barrier of the Revolution to the uttermost parts 
of the world ! *' * 

Such is the originality of the Cordeliers. It is Voltaire 
among fanatics! For indeed this amusing Desmoulins is a 
true 800 of Voltaire ; and one is surprised to behold him in this 
pandemonium, and to hear Ins good sense, reaison, and lively 
sallies, in this fantastical assembly, where one would say that 
our prophets of the Cevennes, the inspired members of tlie Long 
Parliament, the quakers and shakers, had met together. The 
Cordeliers, properly speaking, form the connecting link of ages ; 
their genius, like Diderot’s,—at mice a sceptic and a believer, 
—recals to mind, at the end of the eighteenth century, somor 


* I need hardly say that I have derived the whole of this chapter from 
Desmoulins and Marat’s newspapers, merely joining what is there iT.vided, and 
scarcely changing a word. • Desmoulins, after expressing his half-serious half¬ 
comic enthusiasm for the ideas of (!/lootz, adds, in order to mingle tho utile 
dulci : “ I was about to lay down my pen ; for tke deafness of an ungrateful 
people had discotimged me. I now conceive hope, and Wablish my newspapef 
•a ^perTnaneTU journal ,. . We invite our dear and beloved subscribers, whose 
^bs^ptlon is now exmring, to renew it, not in Ruede Seine, but at our house, 
Kue de Th^tre-Fran^ls, where we shall continue to cultivate a branch fC 
eomtneiee hitherto unknown, a manufactory of revolutions.’* 
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thing of the ancient mysticism wherein would occasionally gleam 
the light of the future. 

But how stormy does that future still appear ! IIow gloomy, 
sublime, yet murky and deadly, does it glare in tl/e counte¬ 
nance of Danton ! • 

I have now before me a portrait of this terrible and too 
cruelly-faithful personification of our Revolution,—a portrait 
that David had sketched and then left, dismayed and discou¬ 
raged, feeling himself unequal to the task of painting such an 
object. A conscientious pupil resumed the work, and simply, 
carefully, and even servilely, painted every particular, every 
hair, showing all the marks of the small pox, every inequality, 
on the surface of that distorted countenance. 

It is like a difficult and arduous sketch of some vast, con-* 
fused, impure, and violent creation, as when nature was still 
hesitatingly preparing her work, without being sure whether 
she would make men or monsters; and when less perfect, but 
more energetic, she stamped with a terrible hand her gigantic 
effort. 

But how much more affinity and harmony is there between 
the most discordant creations of nature, in comparison to the 
moral discord which we here behold I 1 fancy I hear a low, 
hurried, atrocious dialogue, like some inward struggle, the 
broken sentences of the conscience exclaiming against itself ! 

What frightens one the most, is that he has no eyes ; at 
least, they are scarcely perceptible. What ! is this terrible 
blind man to be the guide of nations ? . , . Wliat we read here 
is obscurity, madness, fatality, and an utter ignorance of the 
future. 9 

• And yet tliis monster is sublime. This face, almost without 
eyes, seems like a volcano without a crater,—a volcano of 
horrors, oi*of fire,—which, in its pent-up furnace, is brooding 
over the^ struggles of nature . . . IIow awful will be the 
eruption. * 

In that hour, an enemy, frightened at his language, but 
doing justice, even in Heath, to the genius that blasted him, will 
describe him with these ever-memorable words, “ The Pluto of 
eloquence.** 

That face is like a nightmare, from which one cannot escape, 
—a horrible oppressive dream, which is ever recurring to thf 

V ir 
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mind. We become mecKanically attracted towards this visible 
etniggle of opposite principles ; we sympathise with the inward 
struggle which is not only a w'arfare of the passions, but one of 
ideas,—the iinpotency of reconciling tliem, or of annihilating 
one by the other. It is a devoted (Edi’pusi who, possessed with 
his own enigma, carries within his breast a terrible sphynx that 
will devour him.* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IMPOTENCY OF THE ASSEMBLY.—THE OATH REFUSED. 

(NOVEMBER, 1790, TO JANUARY, 1791.) 

Alexandhe be Lametii informs us that, in the month of 
June, 1790, a patriotic society invited him and his brother, 
with Duport and Barnave, to one of their banquets, which, com* 
posed of two hundred persons, male and female, was truly 
Spartan, in its patriotic austerity and frugality. The guests 
being seated, the president arose, and solemnly pronounced the 
first article of the Declaration of Rights : “ Men arc born and 
remain free, <kc.’' The Assembly listened in solemn silence, 
and this serious stillness lasted throughout the repast. Oti 
the taf)le was a miniature Bastille ; and at the dessert, the 
conquerors of the Bastille, who were among the guests, drew 
their swords, and, without saying a word, broke the Bastille to 
pieces, whence a child sprung up decked with the cap of 
liberty. The ladies placed civic crowns upon the heads of the 
patriotic deputies, and the dinner ended as it had begun, the 
president pronouncing, as a thanksgiving, with the same 

* This portrait (belonging to M. de Saint Albin's collection) represents, in 
my opinion, Danton in 1790, at the moment when the plot of th'o drama began 
to thicken,—Danton relatively young, in a complete and abundant poBsessioa 
of flesh, vigour, life, and strength. It is Danton before, A small/ but admit* 
able, likeness, sketched by David with a pen, in a nocturnal meeting of tho 
Convention, shoAvs us Danton after ,—Danton at the end of 1793, with hia 
©yes then wide open, but sadly sunken ! venting f^rror, but evidently broken* 
hearted! Nobody can behold this tragic picture withMit a feeling of grief,*-* 
without involuntarily exclaiming, “ Alas ! cruel, unfortunate man I ** Iktweeo 
liiese two solemn portraits, there are two rough sketches in profile by David , 
hut they show such a mystery of grief and horror, that I will not yet speak ot 
ih©i&. All that will come but too soon. 
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lombre gravity, the second article of die Declaration of Rights: 

The aim of every association, 

This president was Romme the mathematician, then tutor 
to the Princes Strogondff. He had felt loss of liberty, where it is 
keenly felt, in Russia;*and, in the depths of slavery, had 
drunk of the cup of the Revolution. Intoxicated, but calm at 
the same time, this geometrician was about to apply inflexibly 
the new principle, and, by a vast subtraction of human cyphers, 
arrive at the unknown. This immutable calculator at the 
head of the Mmtagne descended on the 2nd Prairial, only to 
plunge his compasses in his heart. 

The Lomeths sliuddercd to perceive themselves in an entirely 
new world : the noble and elegant Jacobins of 1789 perceived 
here the true Jacobins. 

They thcniselves confessed that this man, who presided like 
a marble statue, these legislative texts, said for prayers, and 
tlic solemn silent behaviour of these fanatics ** seemed to them 
altogetlier frightful.’* They began to sound the ocean upon 
whieli they were entering ; for, till then, they had been, like 
children, sporting on the surface. Rut how many revolutionary 
generations were they removed from tliesc men I They could 
hardly comprehend them. They were well acquainted with the 
street agitators, the workmen of the insniTcetion, whm^ they 
employed and^set to work; they knew also the violent jour¬ 
nalists, the noisy club orators ; but the most noisy were not the 
most formidable. Beyond all these feigned or genuine angry 
passions, there was something cold and terrible which they bad 
)ust touched ; they had hit upon the steel buckler of the 
Revolution. 

, They shivered w’ith dread, and retreated. At least they 
wanted to retreat, hut knew not Jiow to do so. They appeared 
the vanguard and the leaders, and every eye was fixed upon 
them ; for the Jacobin trinity (Duport, Barnave, and Lamcth) 
was hailed as the pilot of the Revolution }o conduct it forward. 
“ These men at least are firm aild candid,*’ would the people 
say; “ they are not like Mirabcau.” Desmoulins exalts them 
beside Robespierre^ and even Marat, the distrustful Marat, hoe 
not yet suspected them. 

Nevertheless they owed this excellent position mnch rath^ 
to their deiterity than to their strength ; and people could not 

M » 2 
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fail to perceive their weiik side, their fluctuating conduct anj 
equivocM character; ‘ they first discovered Barnave’s emptiness; 
next, the intrigues of the Lameths; and Duport was known 
at last. V 

Singular to relate, the first blow,* a dash of ridicule, wa? 
given by a hand by no means hostile, by the giddy spoiled 
child Camille Desmoulins, who was ever saying aloud whaf 
many others thought, often certain things that people had 
tacitly agreed not to speak of; and, on reading his newspaper 
in the morning, his friends would sometimes perceive very 
bitter truths. On this occasion, it was on the subject of the 
motion for the dismissal of the ministers. Desmoulins derides 
the Assembly, “ which always keeps M. Barnave’s harangue 
* for the grand finale^ and then closes the discussion.” This 
time, however, it was not necessary, as people say, to “ take 
away the ladder.” In the same article, this shrewd writer 
uses an original but just expression, which lashes not only 
Barnave hut almost all the orators and writers of the time; 
“ In general, the speeches of the patriots are too much like 
the hair worn in the year 1789, fiat and without powda > 
Where wast thou, ^liraheau ? ” Afterwards, he asks why the 
Lameths cried out “divide” {aux voix!) wlien Petion and 
Rewb4ll wanted to speak ; “ when the herculean Mirabeau, 
with his club, was going to crush those pigmiest 

A few days later, a heavier blow, from which he never 
recovered, fell upon Barnave. Brissot, the journalist, a 
republican doctrinaire, of wdiom I shall soon speak more fully, 
wrote, on the subject of the men of colour, whose rights 
Barnave annulled, a long and ^rrible letter against him, in 
which he exposed the advocate as self-sufficient, brilliant an/l 
empty, full of sentences, and devoid of ideas. Brissot, gene¬ 
rally too light a writer, but, on this occasion, strong in argu¬ 
ment, traces severely the portrait of a true patriot, and this 
portrait is found to he the reverse of Barnave’s. A‘patriot is 
neither intriguing nor jealods; neither does he seek popularity 
in order to be feared by the court and toimake himself a neces¬ 
sary acquisition. A patriot is not an enemy (ff ideas; neither does 
he vent a long train of abuse against philosophy. Were not 
^he greatest citizens of antiquity Stoic philosophers, <kc. 

But what compromised the party of Barnave and the Lameths 
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the most, was, that at the time whefi Lameth’s duel rendered 
him very popular, they did not hesitate ft) declare themselves 
on the slippery question of the National Guard. Till then, on 
dangerous occasions, tfie^ had remained silent, or voted silently 
with their adversaries; this course had been conspicuous in 
the Nancy affair, wherein unanimity had proved that the 
Lameths had voted as the others. 

The Assembly, as* we have said, was afraid of the people; 
it had at first impelled tliem forward, and now it wanted to 
bring them back. In May, it had encouraged the arming of 
the people, declaring that no man was an active citizen unless 
he belonged to the National Guard. Jhit in July, at the time 
when the Confederation showed plainly, Iiowever, that the 
Assembly might put confidence in the people, it made thet 
strange motion to require a uniform, which was indirectly dis¬ 
arming the poor. And in November, a more direct proposal 
was made by Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, that of confining the 
National Guards to active citizens alone. The latter, as we 
have seen, were very numerous, amounting to four in.llions. 
But, such was the strange state of France at that time and the 
difterent condition of the provinces, that in several, in Artois, 
for instance, there would have been hardly any active citizens 
or National Guards. This is what Robespierre adroitly^fiointcd 
out with great energy, extending ami exaggerating this ob¬ 
servation, very just as relating to his own province “Do 
you wish then,’* said he, “ that a citizen should become a 
rarity ?” We may easily imagine the applause and clatter of 
the galleries! 

On the night of the 21st qf November, Robespierre supported 
•this thesis at the Jacobins’; and Mirabcau was president. In 
the continual fluctuation of the favour of the people, who on 
one day ^ould laud him to the skies, and on the morrow 
desire ifi strangle him, he had aimed at this presidency in 
order to support his popularity by tha^ of the Jacobins. It 
would be easier to count the w&ves of the ocean than these 
alternate clianges ii^ favour of Mirabeau; he and the public 
were like two angry quarrelling lovers. Camille Desmoulins 

* J t was uIm slated, though probably erroneously, that the laburb ttaiut- 
Anioinc would have but two hundred elccton. 
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is admlrj^ble in this n^jitter, being never cool or indifferent: one 
day he terms him an adored mistress ; on the next a harlot. 

Miraheaii had fallen in public opinion,by his proposing a vote 
of thanhs'to Boiiille ; but he had recQvered his lost ground by 
a terrible speech against those who ha(f dared to insult the 
tricolour,—one of those ever-memorable orations, which render 
it impossible for this man, even though he were still more 
culpable, and in spite of whatever maybe said, to be ever 
erased from the memory of France. And then he had lost 
ground again, by proposing to postpone the annexation of 
Avignon, and sliow still some deference to the pope ; blithe had' 
recovered once more, by merely showing himself at the theatre, 
when “ Brutus ” was reproduced for the first time: the very 
'sight of him caused all to be forgotten, and rekindled love and 
enthusiasm, “ veteris vestigia flamnifc;’* ho captivateil the 
general attention ,* and numerous allusions were addressed to 
him. It was a signal triumph, but his last. 

This happened on the 19th of November. On the 21st, 
Miraheau, presiding at the Jacobins, listened impatiimtly to 
Robespierre’s speech on the National Guard being restricted to 
active citizens ; and he undertook to silence him under the 
pretext that he was speaking against previous decrees. This 
was a shrious and dangerous proceeding, before impassioned 
Assembly entirely in favour of Robespierre. “ Continue, 
continue,” was shouted from all sides of the hall. The tumult 
became excessive: it was impos.sible to hear anything, cither 
the president or his liell. Miraheau, instead of putting on his 
hat, as president, took a very hold step, which would either 
give him the advantage, or make his defeat the more con¬ 
spicuous. He mounted upon his arm-chair; and, as though 
the decree attacked was in his own person, and the question 
was to defend and save it, he exclaimed : “ Help, colleagues ! 
Let all my friends surround me ! ” This perilous demonstration 
rendered Miraheau’s solitude bitterly evident. Some thij*ty 
deputies obeyed his call ; but the whole of the Assembly re¬ 
mained with Robespierre. Desmoulins, * on ^.old college com¬ 
panion of the latter, and who loses no opportunity of exalting 
liij character, says, on this occasion : “ Miraheau surely did 
not know that if idolatry be permitted among a free people, it 
is only for virtue.’* 
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This was also a great revelation of •the serious change which 
the Jacobin club had already undergone^ Although •founded 
by the deputies and for themselves, it contained now but a 
very few, who, moreovef, had but little weight. Easy/idmission 
had replenished the ^ub^vith earnest and impatient men; the 
Assembly was doubtless in it; but it was the future Assembly, 
to which alone Robespierre addressed himself. 

Charles dc Lanieth now arrived, with his arm in a sling ; 
and everybody became silent; for they were convinced that he 
was for Robespierre; yet he spoke for Mirabeau I But Viscount 
dc Noailles declared that the committee had understood the 
decree differently from Mirabeau and Lameth, and in the same 
light as Robespierre. The latter then resumed his speech, 
with the whole Assembly on his side, and the president then 
reduced to silence—Mirabeau reduced to silence ! 

The Lameths are now in a very critical position. These 
founders of the Jacobins see them escaping from their hands. 
Their popularity dated especially from the day when they 
opposed Mirabeau on the right of making peace and war ; and 
now they find themselves compromised and associated with 
Mirabeau in the distrust of the people ; they must sink and be 
drowned, if they do not find means to separate themselves 
violently from this man, to throw him overboard ; and if, on 
the other hanTl, their warfare against the clergy did not restore 
them in public opinion. 

It is quite fair to say that the priests were doing all that was 
necessary to merit persecution. They had been skilful enough 
to leave in the dark the question on ecclesiastical estates, and to 
bring the question of the oath prominently forward in the light 
of day. This oath, which interfered in no way with religion or 
the sacerdotal character, was unknown to the people, who 
naturally* believed that the Assembly was imposing on the 
priests a kind of abjuration. The bishops declared that they 
would fiave no communication with the ecclesiastics who might 
take the oath. The most modeiate pai3 that the pope had not 
yet replied ; that t^|oy would wait; that is to say, that the 
judgment of a fBreigii sovereign was to decide whether they 
might obey their native land. 

The pope did not answer. Why ? On account of the 
vacation. The congregation of the cardinals, it was said, did 
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not assemble at that period of the year. Meanwhile, by mean! 
of curates, and of prfnchcrs of every rank and denomination, 
they strove to agitate the people, make the peasantry furious, 
and reduce the women to despair. From Marseilles to Flanders, 
there arose one immense and admirable, chorus against the 
Assembly ; and incendiary pamphlets were hawked about from 
village to village by the curates of Provence. At Rouen and 
Conde, they preach against the paper-money, as an invention 
of the devil ; at Chartres and Peronne, they forbid, from the 
pulpit, the paying of taxes; and the curate bravely proposes 
to go, at the head of the people, and massacre the tax-gatherers! 
The sovereign chapter of Saint-Waast despatches missionaries 
to preach with all their might against the Assembly ; whilst, 
in Flanders, curates lay down the law, in strong set terms^ 
lhat the purchasers of the national estates were infallibly 
damned, both they themselves, their children, and posterity: 

** Even though we wished to give them absolution,” said those 
furious fanatics, “ could we do so? No, nobody could, neither 
curates, bishops, cardinals, nor the popes! Damned they arc, 
and damned they will remain, for ever !’* 

A considerable portion of these facts were brought to light 
and diffused among the public by the correspondence of the 
Jacobins, and by Laclos’ newspaper; and they were collected 
and arranged in a report which Voidel, the Jact^bin, made to 
the Assembly. Mirabeau supported the report by a long and 
magnificent speech, in which, under cover of violent language, 
he inclined towards gentle means, restricting the oath to the 
priests who were confessors ; and he wanted the Assembly to 
trust to time and extinction to weaken the power of the clergy. 

But the Assembly was more bittei^; it wanted to chastise them; ^ 
so it required that the oath should be taken, and immediately. 

One thing surprises us in this Assembly, compose^l, for the 
most part, of Voltairian lawyers; which is its simple faith in 
the holiness and efficacity of human speech. After ^11 the 
sophistry of the eighteenth century, there must stiH havq 
' remained a vast fund of ingenuous chil(|ish simplicity in the 
hearts of men. • 

They imagine that the very moment the priest has sworn, the 
vei7 day the king has sanctioned their decrees, everything 
is concI^ded and saved. 
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But the king, on the contrary,—an honest man of the old 
system,—goes on lying all day long. <riie word of honour 
which they had believed to be so great a difficulty, an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle, a •binding agreement for the naan, by no 
means embarrasses ihe Xing. For fear he should not be suffi¬ 
ciently believed, he goes beyond all bounds ; speaks over and 
over again of the confidence he deserves^ saving that he expresses 
himself openly and frankly, and is surprised that any doubts 
should arise on the well-known uprightness of his character . • • 
(Dec. 23rd and 26th, 1790). 

The Jansenists—the most simple of all—do not remain satis¬ 
fied with this ; they want something real and positive,—breath 
and noise. 

Therefore, the 27th of November witnesses a terrible decree ^ 

The Assembly desires earnestly that the bishops, curates, and 
vicars, should take the oath to the constitution, within a week ; 
otherwise they will be considered to have renounced their office# 
The mayor is bound to denounce, eight days afterwards, such as 
fail to take the oath. Those who, after taking the oath, should 
break it, are to be summoned to the tribunal of the district; 
and such as, having refused, should continue any part of their 
former functions, will be prosecuted as disturbers of the peace. 

Decreed, not sanctioned!—This is a new cause of aVrm for 
the JansenistI, who have entered so far. They want some 
result; therefore, on the 23rd of December, Camus votes 
“ that force should interpose,” force in the form of a prayer ; 
that the Assembly prays the king to reply to it in a regular 
manner about the decree. Now, force was the very thing that 
the king was waiting for.* He immediately replies that he has 
sanctioned the decree : for ftius ho can tell all Europe that he 
is forced to act, and a captive. 

He said to M. de Person, “I would rather be the king of 
Metz . . . But all this will soon be ended.” 

Whaf is worthy of remark, is, tha^ neither Robespierre, 

• However, it is not ex|ct to say, as Hardenbcrg docs (in his MSmoires 
d'un Homme d'Etatf that it was (rfter this forced sanction that the king 
applied to the foreign powers. Ho had done so from the 6th of Octobei to 
the 3rd of December On tl»e latter day he writes to Prussia, that be hat 
already applied to all the sovereigns; whereat he did not give the muicUou HU 
the 26th of December, 
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Marat, nor Desmoulins, w^uld have required the oath from the 
clergy. ^ The intolerant Marat, who demands that the presses of 
his enemies should be broken, desires that the priests should be 
gently treated, “ It is,*’ says he, “ the®only occasion on which 
regard should be shown ; for it is a^'maitter of consoience.” 
Desmoulins desires no other severe measure than to take away 
the money of the state from those who will not swear obedience 
to the state. “ If they hold fast to their pulpit, let us not 
expose ourselves even to tear their linen gowns in dragging them 
from it . . . That species of demons called Pharisees, calotins, 
or princes of the clergy, is to be driven away only hy fasting : 
non ejicitur nisi per jejunium.^* 

The severe, impolitic, and unreasonable measure of demand¬ 
ing the oath of the ecclesiastical deputies in the Assembly 
itself, was a sad blunder committed by the predominant party, 
it gave the refractory a grand, glorious, and solemn opportunity 
of bearing testimony before the people for the faith that they 
did not possess. The Archbishop of Narbonne said, later, 
during the empire, “ We behaved like true noblemen ; for it 
cannot be said of the greater number of us that we did so from 
motives of religion.” 

It was easy to foresee that these prelates, reduced to the 
extremity of yielding to numbers, and of solemnly denying 
their official opinion, would reply like noblemeiV The most 
feeble character, when thus beset, would show some spirit ; for 
whether noblemen or not, they were at least Frenchmen. The 
curates the most favourable to the Revolution could not resolve 
to abandon their bishops at the critical moment. The constraint 
shocked them ; the danger wa^ captivating; the solemn 
grandeur of such a scene exalted their imagination, and they, 
refused. 

On the first day of the debate, when the Bishop ot Clermont 
alone was questioned, the Assembly was able to judge of the 
effect. On the followjng day, (January 4th), Greg(>ire and 
Mirabeau attempted to appease the storm. Gr^goire said that 
the Assembly by no means meant to neddle with spiritual 
affairs ; that it even did not require the irtward assent, and 
would not force their conscience. Mirabeau went so far as 
tef say that the Assembly did not require precisely the oath ; but 
merely that it declared a refusal incompatible with such 
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functions,—that, by refusing to s\\^ear, they incurred their 
dismissal. This was affording them a ibeans of cscflpe ; but 
Barnave blocked up every issue, by a bitterly violent speech, 
doubtless expecting thereby to regain ground in publiitj opinion ; 
and he proposed and t)btamed that the oath should be ordered to 
bo taken that very hour. 

This imprudent measure would necessarily have the effect of 
inducing the clergy V> decide on a refusal. The refusers were 
about to have the glory of disinterestedness, and also that of 
courage ; for the doors were besieged by a crowd, whose threats 
could be heard. In this matter, both parties accuse each 
other ; these say that the Jacobins attempted to carry this 
measure by intimidation ; those, that the aristocrats posted a 
noisy crowd, in order to establish the fact, that they were sub* 
jeeted to violence, to render their adversaries odious, and to be 
able to say, as in fact they did, “ that the Assembly was 
not free.” 

The president orders the first name to be called, 

** The Bishop of Agen.** 

The Bishop. —“ I ask permission to speak.” 

The left. —“ No speech ! Do you take the oath ? Yes, or 
no ? ” {Noise without.) 

A Meniher^^ —“ Let the mayor go and put an end to ^llis dis¬ 
turbance ! ” 

The Bishop of Agen, —“ You have said that those who 
refuse shall forfeit their duties. I feel no regret for the loss of 
my place ; but I should regret to lose your esteem ; I therefore 
beg you to receive the assurance of the sorrow I feel at not being 
able to take the oath.** ^ 

• Another name is called. 

Fou^mes (a curate). —“ I will speak with the simplicity of 
the primitive Christians ... I consider it a glory and an honour 
to follow my bishop, even as Laurent followed his pastor.” 

Lrclerc {a curate). —“ I am a child o{ the Catholic church.” 

This calling of names succeeding so badly, a member 
remarked that it had not been required by the Assembly, that it 
was not free from^danger, and that they ought to be satisfied 
with asking the oath to be taken collectively. This coHectire 
demand met with no better success. The only advantage ftie 
Assembly derived from it was to remain for a quarter of an 
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hour, or more, silent and‘•powerless, and to give the enemy an 
opportunity of utterir?g a few noble sentences, which could not 
fail, in a country like France, to raise up many enemies against 
the Revolution. ' 

The Bishop of Poictiers .—“I arti seventy years of age, 
thirty-five of which I have passed in the episcopacy, where I 
have done all the good 1 was able to do. Now, worn out by 
old age and study, I will not dishonour ipy grey hairs ; I will 
not take an oath . . . (Murmurs), I will accept my fate in a 
spirit of penitence,” 

This fate was by no means terrible. The bishops left the 
Assembly without any peril, and returned thither, just as they 
pleased ; for the indignation of the crowd did not occasion any 
^ct of violence. 

The 4th of January was a triumph of the priests over the 
lawyers. The latter, in their awkwardness, had put on the 
priests’ old garment of intolerance, so fatal to the wearer ; and 
their dangerous position had inspired the clerical nobles with 
happy and excellent language, which acted like a weapon 
against their adversaries. The majority of these bishops who 
spoke so well, were, however, only intriguing courtiers of bad 
reputation, who, had they lived in our more serious modern 
societywhich expects to find virtue and knowledge in the 
priest, would, sooner or later, have been obliged* by shame, to 
withdraw ; but the profound policy of such men as Camus and 
Barnave had found the true means of gaining over the people 
to their side, of making them Christian heroes, and consecrating 
them by martyrdom. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIRST STEP OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

«• 

The year 1791, so sadly commenced by the scene of the 4th of January, 
presents from the very first the appearance of a fatal change, a violent 
contradiction to tlie principle of the Hevolutionr-: liberty trampling upon 
the rights of liberty,—an appeal to force. *• 

Whence arose this appeal to physical force 1 Wonderful to relate, 
from the most cultivated minds,—from legists, physicians, scholars, and 
wftters, intellectual men, who, by urging forward the blind multitudoi 
wanted to decide intellectual matters by a material agency. 
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Marat had managed to organise a sort of warfare in Paris among the 
conquerors of tlie Bastille. Hulin and others, who had enlisted in the 
salaried National Guard, were denounced by hiriJI to the vengeahce of the 
people, ‘‘as Lafayette’s spies;** and not satisfied with giving their 
names, he added their address, the street and the number, 8(^that, witlr- 
out any inquiry, the pe^le flight go and assassinate them. His news¬ 
paper was really a list oT proscription, wherein he wrote inconsiderately, 
and without any examination or control, all the names that were dictated 
to him. Names that had been dear to humanity ever since the 14th of 
July, Elie and M. de la Salle, forgotten by the ingratitude of the new 
government, were neveftheless inscribed by Marat pell-mell with the 
others. He himself confesses that, in his precipitation, he confounded 
La Salle with the horrible De Sade, an infamous and blood-thirsty author. 
On another occasion, he inscribed among the moderate or Lafayette 
party, Maillard, the hero of the 5th of October, and the judge of the 
2d of September. 

In spite of all his violence or criminal levity, Marat’s evidently sincere 
indignation against abuses caused me, I must confess, to feel somewhat* 
interested about him ; and then again, the grand title of Pnend of the 
People claimed from liistory a serious examination. 1 have therefore 
religiously prepared the trial of this strange being, reading, pen in hand, his 
journals, pamphlets, and all his works.* 1 knew, from many instances, how 
often the sentiment of justice and indignation and pity for the oppressed, 
may become violent and occasionally cruel passions. Who has not often 
seen women, at the sight of a child beaten, or even an animal ill-treated, 
give way to the utmost fury ? Was Marat furious only from sensitive¬ 
ness, as several persons seem to believe !—Such is the first question. 

If it be so, we must say that sensitiveness has strange and fantastical 
effects. It is not alone a severe judgment or an exemplary punishment 
that Marat calls for against those whom he accuses; death would not 
suffice. His imagination thirsts for torments ; he would have flaming 
stakes, conflagrations, and atrocious mutilations : f “ Brand them with a 
hot iron, cut off their thumbs, slit their tongues,**:!: &c., &c. 

Whatever may be the object of such I'age, whetlier supposed to be 
guilty or not, it does not the less degrade the man who gives way to it. 
This is not the serious and sacred indignation of a heart truly affected 
by a love of justice. One woiiW rather take it to be tlie ravings of a 
•delirious woman, suffering from bysterical convulsions, or falling into a 
fit of epilepsy. 

What ia» still more surprising, is that these transports, which some 
would explain as the excess of fanaticism, proceed from no precise faith 
-•-...... 

♦ The reader will understand, moreover, that in preparing to pass judgment 
on this man, I thought I ought not to refer to any of Marat*s enemies; 1 have 
acquired my information fcnerally from his own works; and it is on his own 
testimony that I will Condemn or acquit him. 

t Ami du Peuple, No. 327, p. 3, January ht, 1791; No. 36!, p. 
January 25 th, 1791. 

t Ibid., No. 305, p. 7, Dec. 9th, 1790; No. 325, p. 4, Dec. SOlh, lf90, 
&c., &c. 
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that can be characterised, much indecision, with so much rage, is a 
fantastical spectacle ; he rushes about in a fury,—but whither ? He 
could nof tell you. ^ 

If we are to seek Marat’s principles, we must not look for them in the 
works of lys youth (of which I shall speak lioreafter), but in those that 
he wrote in the prime of life, in 1789 and l^OO, at the moment when the 
great crisis of political events was able to increMe his powers and trans¬ 
port him above his usual level. Not to mention the Ayni da Peuphy 
begun at this period, Marat published, in ’89, “Za Conatitutioay or a 
project of declaration of rights, together with a plan for a just, wise, and 
free constitution moreover, in '90, his “ Plan'of Criminal Legislation,” 
of which he had already given an essay in 1780; he offered the latter 
work to the National Assembly. 

In a political point of view, these works, extremely weak, contain 
nothing to distinguish them from an infinite number of pamphlets which 
then appeared. Therein, Marat is a royalist, and decides, that in every 
great state the form of government ought to be monarchical; whu'h is the 
• only one suited to France (Constitution, p. 17). “ The prince ought to he 

responsible only in his ministers ; hispirson is to he sacred*^ (p. 48). Even 
in February 1791, Marat still remained a royalist. 

In a social point of view, tliere is nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
can be called proper to the author. We behold with pleasure, however, 
the particular attention he gives to the lot of women, and his solicitude 
to repress libertinism, &,c. This part of his plan of criminal legislation 
is excessively developed, and there are some observations and useful 
views which plead in excuse for certain unseemly and misplaced details, 
for instance, the description of the old libertine, &c. {Li^gisUition^p, 101). 

The remedies which the autlior wishes to apply to the evils of society 
are butr trivial, such as one would scarcely expect to see proposed by a 
man of his age and exj)erience,—a physician forty-five /ears old. In his 
Criminal Legislation, he demands Gothic penalties against sacrilege and 
blasphemy (penance at the church-doors, &c. p. 1)9, 1*20) ; juid, in his 
Constitution, he speaks nevertlieless with levity of Christianity and 
religions in general (p. 57). 

These two works would certainly not have attracted any attention, if 
the author had not started with an idea that can never fail to be well 
received, and which must have then l^ceii singularly so, in the extreme 
misery of a capital overburdened with two hundrad thousand poor: 
toecJcness or the uncertainty of the right of propertyy the right of the poor 
man to take Ms skarcy &c. &c. 

In his Projected Constitution (p. 7), Marat says, in proper terms, ia 
speaking of the rights of man ; ‘‘ Wlien a man is in want of everything, 
Ik has a right to take from another the superfluity in which he is wallow¬ 
ing ; nay more, he has a right to tdke from him his necessary things ; and, 
'father t^n starve, has a right to cut his throat ^.nd devour his palpitating 
flesh.” He adds, in a note (p. 6): " Whatever off^-ice lie may commit, 
whatever outrage he may do against his fellows, he no more troubles tlie 
order of nature than a wolf does in devouring a iamb.” In his book on 
Iflhi, published in U75, he liad already said : ** Pity is a factitious sen* 
acquired in society . . . Never speak to a man of ideas of good* 
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ness, meekness, and kindness, and he will remain ignorant all his life, 
even of the lume of pity” (vol. i. p. 165). * 

Such, according to Marat, is the state of natum^—a terrible state ! The 
right of taking from one’s fellow creature, not only whatever superfluity 
he may have, but his wecesiary things, nay his flesh, and of eating it! 

After this, one would thii^k that Marat goes far beyond X/orelly, Ba- 
boeuf, and othera, and tllkt he would found either perfect community or a 
strict equality of properties. This would be a mistake. He says, in his 
Constitution (p. 12), “ that such an equality could not exist in society; 
that it is not even in nature we must merely desire to draw as near 
to it as possible. He moreover confesses, in his Criminal Legislation 
(p. Ifi), that the division of lauds, although just, is nevertheless impombU 
and impracticabU, 

Marat consigns to a state of nature, anterior to society, this frightful 
riglit of taking even our neighbour’s necessary things. But, does he 
acknowledge property in a social state ? Yes, generally, it should seem. 
However, in his Criminal Legislation (p. IB), he seems to confine it to the 
frmt of labour, without extending it to the land whence this fruit is^ 
produced. 

On the whole, as a socialist, if people will give him this name, he is a 
wavering and inconsistent eclectic. In order to appreciate him, it would 
be necessary to compose (which we cannot do here) the history of tliat 
old paradox,* which Marat ever approached, without absolutely embracing 

* Tljcre is nothing new in these ideas. Absolute equality has been the 
eternal dream of humanity; a fraternal community, a union of heaits and 
property, will ever be its sweetest and most impotent aspiration. We find 
attempts of it, every moment, in the middle ages, attempts favoured by the 
mysticism of those times, by a religion of privation and abstinence, and by the 
spirit of abnegatidh then prevailing. The modern spirit, very capable of devo¬ 
tion and sacrifice, is nevertheless very little inclined towards that easy abnega¬ 
tion, meekness, sacrifice, and annihilation of the will, that community 
requires. In these days, personality goes on characterising itself more and 
more forcibly ; accordingly, the chances of this essentially impersonal system 
are ever diminishing. This is tine, eqiccially of France, where the bulk of 
the agricultural population possesses the spirit of property in the higliest 
degree. • 

• The obstacle thus ever increasing, acrimony has also increased, as also an 
animosity against property, even when properly acquired, gained by labour, 
which woultk entail animosity against work and the workman. One word of 
Rousseau’s has awakened the old |)assion and createtl a sw'arm of Utopians, 
They did not perceive that this word and this book (like the universal doubt 
whicli Descartes professed at his starting point) .have but a transitory and 
relative value in Rousseau’s whole life, And are even in direct contradiction 
with all his writings. It ia the effort of a captive genius in an unjust society ;* 
which, in order to takoiits night, begins by denying it entirely and agitating its 
foundations; afterwards, ho makes use of them as a substructure, and by n« 
means rejects whatever seems good. 

To resume : volimtary community, founded on an enlightened unioi^ei 
mindsi an alliance of souls, is incontestably desirable, but Infinitely difScttlt* 
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it, that doctrine which one of our contemporaries has reduced to % 
formula in three words ; “ Property is thefta negative doctrine which 
is commda to several sects, *u other respects extremely opposed to each 
other. 

Nothingjs easier than to suppose a just a»d friendly society, perfect 
in heart, pure moreover and abstinent (an essential condition), which 
would found and maintain an absolute community of wealth. That ot 
wealth is very easy, when one lias that of hearts. Who, indeed, in love 
or friendship, is not a communist 1 Such a thing appeared between two 
persons in the last century, Peclimt^ja and Dubreuil, who lived and died 
together. Pechm^ja attempted, in a poem in pfose (the T^lephCf a work 
unfortunately weak and by no means interesting) to make othei’s parUike of 
the sweet emotion that he felt in having nothing of his own but bis friend. 

Pechm^ja’s ‘‘Ttdephe” did not teach community more efficaciously 
than Morelly’s Basiliade” and his Code of Nature had done already. 
All the poems and systems that can be made on this doctrine suppose, as 
a starting point, what is the most difficult thing of all, and would be the 
supreme aim,—the union of human will. This scarce condition, found at 
most in a few select souls, such as a Montaigne or a I.ta Boetie’s, would 
dispense with all the rest. But this condition is indispensable. Witliout 


Christianity, with resources which these men by no means possess, aimed at it, 
but failed. If it was unable to associate souls either vanquished or trained on 
purpose, good heavens! how difficult will bo the task with the unconquei- 
able modern mind! Forced community has no real chance in a country where 
twenty-four millions of souls partake of property. It may be attempted, by 
force of arms, in this or that town, but never throughout the whole country. 

No doubt but in case of a revolution, or should present France, for instance, 
soriouslji revolt against England, that foreign power would fiinl this an excel¬ 
lent advantage. It would be its best chance, if it succeeded in prolonging 
these interior struggles, for lowering France to a level with Ireland. This art 
is well known ; it has succeeded perfectly well with the English in reducing 
Holland to nothing, and placing her under an English prefect. The party that 
bad organised the great Dutch navy, braved England, and forced the Tliamea 
vrith their cannon, has been accused (not without cause) of egotistical cupidity, 
and conquered by the party called the people,—a cosmopolite party, made up 
of a multitude of foreigners, and urged on "by the English. 

Let us take warning by this example. No class will gain anything by* 
dividing France and leaving her ex]) 08 cd to the enemy. It w'oulcl bo a sad 
thing to fight to the death for a bit of knd, when the earth is so vast, still 
desert, and so badly cultivated! On the other hand, it is necessary tlhit the 
State and the citizen should become noble-hearted, that we shoulu open our 
arms to our brethren, that property should be more accessible to them, that 
^ education be given to all, and open ’*to everybody the world and life, and that 
the laws of inheritance especially should he modifi a 1. I refrain from touching, 
in this note, so vast and serious a subject. Tliere is a tiuic for cvcrytliing. Ijt‘t 
it suffice to say here, that I shouM wish human will to be more respected by 
the law: for instance, that a father, having endowed his daughter and given liii 
•oil a trade, should bo free to bequeath what he possesses to the State or the 
poor, Ac 0 
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It community would be a permanent strugj^le, or, if impo5«?d by law, by a 
Reign of Terror (which cannot last long), it wifild paralyse all human 
activity 

To return to Marat, he appears nowhere to suspect the extent of these 
questions. He places them on his title-page, as thongli to attract the 
crowd, to beat the drunit aiid*gain a hearing ; and then leaves everything 
unsolved. All we can see is that he wishes for an extensive social 
charity, especially at the ex])en8e of the rich : a thing certainly reason¬ 
able, only it would be better to state the mo<le of execution. Doubtless 
it is a thing odious and impious to see a certain tax oppressing the poor 
and sparing the rich ; tiixation ought to be applied only to those who 
possess. But the politician ought not, like Marat, to confine himself to 
complaints, outcries, and prayers ; he ought to propose means. It is not 
a way of clearing up difHculties to refer the matter, as do all the Utopians 
of this kind, to the presumed excellence of the functionaries of the future; 
to say, for instance : ‘‘ Let the direction be given to some honest man, 
and let an uprifiht marjistraie be the inspector.’^ (Marat’s Criminal, 
Legislation, p. 26). 

Does he show, in his journal, more practical intelligence, in presence 
of the necessities of the times i No. We find nothing but vague and 
unconnected ideas, nothing new by way of expedient, nothing that can be 
termed a theory. 

At the time when the municipality was entering into possession of the 
convents and other ecclesiastical edifices, he proposed to establish in 
them >vorkshop.s for the poor, to hwlge poor families in the cells, and in 
tlie beds of tlie monks and nuns (June 11th and 14th, 1790). But there 
is no general conclusion relative to work directed by the State, 

When the law' on patents, the misery of Paris, and demands for an 
increase of sal.'wries, atti*act his attention, does he prf>pose any new 
remedy ? No other than to revive long and rigorous apprenticeships, to 
require ]>roofs of capacity, fo a/a?V price to %cork nen for their daily 
task, and to (jive to workmemvho behave themseIves properly, for three years, 
the nuaii'i of sdliiiff up in Itusincss ; those who do not marry are to pay 
back this sum at the expiration of ten years. 

Where are the funds vast enough to endow such numerous classes of 
the jtopulation i Marat does iiot^^xplain himself on this point ; only, on 
^notluu’ occasion, Ik* advises the indigent to associate themselves w'iih the 
soldiers, to get assigned to thcniselns uhereivith to live out of the national 
properties, to divide among themselves the lands and inches of the villains 
who have hitricd their gold in order to force them by famine to return to 
the yoke,^(&c. 

I wanU'd, first of all, to examine whether ^farat, in 1790,-when he 
assumes so terrible an authority over tlie minds of the people, laid down 
a general theory, a ju’incmle w’hich founded this authority. Tlie exami- ' 
nation being made, l^niTibligcd to say No. There exists no tlieory of 
Marat’s. 

I can now resume, at my case, his previous career, and seek whether, in 
the works of his youth, he may, by chance, have laid down this principle 
w'hence perhaps he thought ho had but to draw its consequences. * 
Marat was from tlie environs of Ncufchilteliaa Roisseau from Genevat 
0 0 
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He was ten years of a^e, in 1754, at the timewlion his glorious fellow- 
coiintrynvin published b\s “Discourse on Inequality,” and twenty, wlun 
Rousseau, having conquered the royalty of public opinion, together with 
persecution and exile, returned to seek an asylinn in Switzerland, and 
took refugC in the principality of Ncufchatel. The tirdeiit interest of 
which he was the object, the eyes of the wch-Id f xcd upon him, the phe¬ 
nomenon of a literary man causing every king to be forirotten (not 
excepting Volhiire), and the emoti<ni of women weeping for him (we 
might say in love with him) all this made a profound impression on 
Marat. IIis mother, as he himself describes he»', wjus a very su8<“eptible 
and enthusiastic woman, who, buried in a remote village of Switzerland, 
and being both virtuous and romantic, directed all lu'r energies to form 
a great man, like Rousseau. She was very ably second('d by lier Imsband, 
a worthy, learned, and industrious minishu’, who cratnmed very early nil 
he could of his science into the head of his eliild. Tlie natural resnli of 
this concentration of efforts was to overheat the youth’s brain beyond 
measure. Pride, Rousseau’s infirmity, turiu‘d to vanity in Marat, only 
’’exaggerated to a tenfold degree. He beejime Rousseau’s a))e. 

We must hear his owm account of himself (in tlic Auv <lu Paiple of 
1793) : “ At five years of age I wanted to be a sehoolnuister ; at fifteen, 
a professor ; at eighteen, an author ; and a creative genius at twenty.” 
Further, after having spoken of hi.s works in the natural sciences (twenty 
volume.s, says he, of discoveries in physics), he coolly adds : “ 1 think I 
h&ye e,rhavstcd fveiy comhinatmi of the human mind^ on morality, philo- 
8oj)hy, and politics.” 

Like Roussoan, and most of the people of hks country, he started early 
in quest of fortune, carrying with liim, together with his ill-arranged 
store of different kinds of knowledge, the more profitable talent of deriv¬ 
ing frofh simples a few empiric remedies ; for, all tlmse Swiss moun¬ 
taineers are more or less botani.sts, druggists, &e. 

Marat generally gives himself the title of doctor of medicine ; I have 
not been able to discover whether be really possesstMl it. 

Tliis uncertain resource not supplying him sufficiently, ho was occa¬ 
sionally, like Rousseau, like the hero of the Nouvclle IfpUme^ a teacher, 
a master of languages. In this capacity, or as a physician, he had an 
opportunity of ingratiating hiinstdf with liulics; and was for some time 
the Saint-Preux of a certain Julia wlioni he ha«l cured. This Julia, 
marchioness abandoned by her Imsband, who Inul been the cause of her 
malady, was captivated by the young physician’s zeal, rather than by 
his personal qualities. Marat was very diminutive in staChre, with a 
wide, bony, fiat-nosed countenance. Nevertheless, he certainly pos¬ 
sessed indubitable qualities,—disinterestedness, sobriety, indefatigable 
industry, and much, too iffuch ardour ; liis vanity spoilt all the rest. 

Switzerland has always furnished England witli governesses and 
masters of languages; accordingly, in 1772,‘vve find Marat teaching 
French at Edinburgh. He was then twenty-eight years of age, and had 
acquired, read, and written much, but published nothing. That very 
yaisr, the publication of the Letters of Junius,—those famous yet mys¬ 
terious pmjdilets, the author of which has never been known, and 
which gave so terrible a blow tc the ministry of that time,—was hen 
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drawing lo a close. The new elections were iniinincut, and England 
was in the utmost agitati«»ii. Marat, who had^seen the terr'^le riot in 
favour of Wilkes (he speaks of it twenty ye^s aiterwards) ; Marat, 
who admired, and doubtless envied the triumph of the pamphleteer, 
suddenly become sherilf iflid lord mayor of London, comp.osed in English 
a paniplilet which he rijade^like Junius) more pifjuant by publishing it 
anonymously ; Chains of Bonduf/c, 1774. This book, much of which 
w as suggested by liaynal, who bad just appeared, is, as the author says, 
an extemporaneous composition, full ot fiicLsand various qiujtations ; its 
plan is not l>ad ; but unfortunately it is very weakly executed, and of an 
insipid deelainatory st^le. It contains but few, aqd only limited views, 
■no true perception of England ; Marat thinks all the dair^er lies on the 
side of the crown ; and is entirely ignorant that England is especially an 
aristocracy.* 

There had just appeared in London, in 1772, a French book that 
made some sensation, a postlminous wtu k of Ilelvetius,— a sort of sequel 
to his hook on the Mindy —and entitled Man, Marat lost no time ; in 
177li, he ])uhlislied in English a volume in opposition, which, develope(> 
and spun out so as to form thrive \olunies, was published by liiin, in 
1775, witli the following title: On J/o/i, or the prinei])lea and laws of 
the influence of the soul on the body, and of the body on the soul, 
(Amsterdam), 

The feeble and fluctuating ecleotieism which we have remarked in 
Marat’s political hooks and journals, appears singularly c\idem in this 
work of physiol(*gy and psychoiogy. He seems to he a spiritualist, since 
he declares that tlie soul and the body are two distinct substances ; but 
the soul has hardly any advantage. Marat places it in an entire de¬ 
pendency on the body, deeluriiig that wliat we call moral and intellectual 
qualities, as cqprage, candour, tenderness wisdom, re;isoii, inufgiuation, 
sagacity, Alc., are not qnofities ndnrait in the mind or the heart, hut the 
soul’s manners of existing, (/eyx mb a/oa (he sttite of the corporal orffans 
(ii., 377). Coutniry to the spiritualists, he believes that the soul occu¬ 
pies a placo ; and he jilaees it in tlie meninges. He has an utter con¬ 
tempt fur Descartes, tlie master of modern spiritual.sm. In j)s\ehology, 
he follows Locke, and copies him without (juoiing him (vols. ii. and iii., 
jxi4sim). In morality, he esteems and }>rais<.s Laroehefoucauld \ Disc, 
pndiin., p. vii., xii.). lie does iTot believe that pity or justice aiv natural 
sentiments, but acquired and factitious (vel. i., pp. I6\'>,aiid 224, note). 
He assures us that man, in a state of nature, is iiectss;irily a covsardly 
being ; aritl ho thinks he proves “that there are no strong souls, since 
every man is irresistibly subject to sentiment, and the slave of passions 
(vol. ii.,*p. U17). 

As to the connecting link between the tVo substances, he promises 


• Singular to rela|p, Jffarat, who had lived in England, knew the language 
and had studied the writers, the historians, does not at all understand that 
people ; and Sieves, though ignorant in comparison, yet by the extraordinary 
penetration of his mind, discovers, with respect to England, of whid^ b« 
knows 60 little, things both just and profound, which the most attentive study 
of facts alone would seem to have been able to dictate^ 

0 0 2 
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new and decisive proofs. lIow(Jvcr, he gives mme ; nothing but the vtilgaf 
hypothesis-of a certain ivh-vous fluid. He only informs us that this fluid 
is not entirely gelatinous, and the proof is that spirituous liquors, which 
so powerfully renew the nervous fluid, contain no gelatin (i., p. 56). 

All the rest is of the same stamp. We learii therein that a melancholy 
man delights in melancholy, and other thiligs ^/pially novel. On the 
other hand, the author assures us that a wound is not a sensation ; “ that 
reserve is the virtue of souls united to oi’gans woven with lax or compact 
fibres,” &c. Generally speaking, he emerges from banalities only by 
the help of absurdities. 

If tlie work deser>‘ed criticism, that which might be brought against it 
is especially its indecision. Marat by no means assumes the attitude of 
a courageous di8ci])le of Rousseau against the philosophers. He ventures 
a few feeble attacks against their old leader, Voltaire, inserting him in a 
note among the authors who make man an enigma : “ Hume, Vo/iavr, 
Bossuet, Racine (!), Pascal.” To this attack the arch old man replied 
by a witty, amusing, and judicious article, wherein, without expressing an 
opinion on the matter, he merely shows the author, as he is, a ridiculous 
quack ; ‘‘ such is the fashion,” says he, we perceive everywhere a 
Harlequin tlirowdng summersets to amuse the pit.” {MHanges litt., 
tom. xlviii., p. ‘3;i4, 8vo, 1784). 

Although Marat speaks mucli of the prodigious success of his books 
in England, and of the gold boxes sent to him, he returned very poor ; 
and it was at this period that he is said to have been sometimes reduced 
to the necessity of selling his remedies in the sti^eets of PaiHs. However, 
his last book w'as calculated to recommend him ; a would-be spiritualist 
physician could not be displeasing to the Court ; a book on Mhhcim 
Giilantd (I had forgotten just now to numtion this character of the book 
Ou }faR) was likely to be successful among young men..at the court of 
the Count d’Artois. Indeed, the bookhaw often a gallant tone, eijiiivocal 
or sentimental scenes, confessions surprised, enjoyments, &c., &c., not 
to mention certain useful advice on the eflTcct of exces.ses. Marat 
entered the establishment of the young prince, first in tlie humble 
cai)a<aty of physician to his stiibles, and later with the more dignified 
title of physician to liis body-guards. 

It is one of the melancholy features^of the old system, that few, very 
few scholars or learned men, who afterwards became politicians, had 
been able to dispense with lordly protection ; they all needed patronage. 
Beaumarchais was first employed by the princesses (Mesdames), and 
afterwards at Duveniey’s ; Mably, at the Cardinal de Tcnciii's ; Cham-* 
ford, at the Prince de Conde’s ; Rhulicres, at Monsieur’s; Malouet, at 
Madame Adcdaide’s ; Didos, at Madame de GeJilis’: and BrisscA, at the 
house of the Duke of Orleans, &e., &c. Vergniaud was brought up by 
•the protection of Turgot and Diipaty ; RolK*8pierre by the Abbd of 
Saint-Waast, Desmoulins by the Chapter of L«li^>n, /fcc., &c. Marat had 
recourse to the protection of the Count d*Artois only late in life, and 
when compelled by misery ; and he remained in this establishment for 
tw«lTe years. 

hi this new situationi he refrained from every kind of i^litical or 
phiiosophietd publication, and turned the whole of his attention to the 
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tciences. His poicmic genius, which had not succeeded against Voltaire 
and the philosophers, now attacked Newton, attempted nS less than 
to overthrow that god from his altar, and rushed into a number of hasty, 
feverish, and trivial experiments, expecting to destroy NewtoiVs theory of 
optics, wliich he did not ev(^|i understand.* Trusting little to scientific 
Frenchmen, he invited*Frankliii to behold his experiments. The latter 
admired his dexterity, but gave no opinion on the subject itself ; and 
Marat, little satisfied, immediately set about working against Fi*ankliii. 
He wanted to upset his theory on electricity ; and, in oi^er to have the 
support of the opinion* of an illustrious man, he ha^i invited Volta to 
come and judge for himself. He did not receive hi/approbation, 

Charles, the natural philosopher, celebrated for his improvement of 
aerostation, has often related to one of our friends, a very illustrious 
scholar, that he one day surprised Marat in the very act of quackery. 
Marat pretended he had discovered a resin that was a perfect conductor 
of electricity. Charles handled it and felt a needle concealed in the 
resin, which accounted for the whole mystery. Marat flew into a passion,, 
and drew his sword. CliaHes seized it, broke it, and tlirew Marat down. 
This duel, which has been sometimes related in a different manner, was 
a fight with fists ; and neither party was wounded. 

Tlie Revolution found Marat in the house of the Count d’Artois,t in 
tlte focus of abuses and prodigality, amulst young insolent nohlenien, 
that is to say, in tlie very place where one could the best leani to know 
and detest the ancient system. He found himself, from the very first, 
and without any transition, hurrie<l away into jK)i)iilar movement. He 
had just arrived from a journey from Knglaud when the expl^'sion took 
place on the I4tli of July. His imagination wiw seized by that unpre¬ 
cedented spectacle which filled his brain with a frenzy from ^^lich he 
never recoveixid, His vanity Hkewisf^ had been flattored by an accident 
that caused him to perform a part on tliat glorious day. If we may 
believe a note that he sent to the journalists, three months after the 14th 
of July, Marat happening to be, tliat very day, in the crowd which 


* If we relied on the continuator of Moiitiiela (t- iii., p. 595), we might 
believe that M:irat was ignorant, in optics, of what was known before Newton, 
®f the best things that had been Shid by Descartes. Hut this continuator if 
• h lancic, a man cruelly persecuted by Marat, and consequently to be suspected 
in his testimony concerning him. I have thought it my duty to infpiire what 
tlic most illfistrious natural philosophers of our age, quite disinterested in this 
old question of history, ihovight on this subject. They have assured me that, 
in fact, Marat had not well comprehended NVwton's experiments, that he had 
judged them improperly hy reproducing them in totally different circumstances, 
an<l that, of all Marat's experiments, only one deserved attention,—tliat of th^ 
rings of colour triced by 4bo light diffused around the point of contact of a 
glass lens and a metalf 

f Several persons, still living, believed that he belonged to M. de Caloiiiie, 
stii affirm that they have read counter-revolutionary pamphlets by Marat. 
However, in spite of every inquiry, I have been untble to discover Jny. 
Lafayette (Afemoiret, ii., 2Kfi) assures us that Two months before the l^vo* 
Uitiott, Marat bad depart^ for Loudon, bowling sgaimPdemocrscg*** 
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tlironged the Pont-Neiif, and a detachment of hussars having penetrated 
to that pofnt, he hccain<f*the spokesman of the croN\d, and commanded 
tlie soldiers to lay down their arms, which they did not think proper to 
do. Nover«>helcss Marat modestly compares himself to Horatius Codes, 
who alone, on a bridge, stopped an army. 

Dissatisfi('d with tlie journalists who had not*'praised him worthily, 
Marat (jis he assin-es us) sold the sheets of Ins bed in order to begin a 
journal He tried several titles, and found one excellent : “ Tfie Friend 
'/ the People^ov the Parisian publicist, vl political and inipartlal journal.*’ 
In spite of this style, occasionally burlesque, as V\c see, and always weak 
and declamatory, M'^rat was successful. The secret of his success was 
Ins assuming, not the habitual tone of the French pamphlets ninl journals, 
but of the gazettes which our refugee libelists made in England and 
Holland, in tlie style of Morand’s Guzetkr euirasup, and other furious 
publications. Like them, Marat furnished all sorts of news, scandal, and 
personalities ; he refrained from those abstract theories unintelligible to 
'the people, which all the other journalists were simjde enough to oblige 
them to read ; ho spoke but little of foreign affairs, and little of the 
departments wliich then entirely filled the journal of the Jac(»l)ins. He 
confined himself to Paris, to the movement in Paris, and especially to 
persons, whom-lie aecnsed and denounced with the terrible levity of the 
libelists whom he imitated : witli tliis great difference, how ever ; Morand's 
scandal resulted only in the ransom of the p<*rsons denounced,—in putting 
money into Moraiid’s pocket; w'h<*reas Marat’s, more disinterested, sent 
people to death ; many a one, named hy him in the morning, might be 
assassinated in the evening. 

One is surprised that this uniform violence, ever and ever the same,— 
tills monotony of fury, which renders the reading of Marat’s journal so 
fatiguing, had always an influence,--did not satiate tin; })urdic. For tliere 
is no variety ; everything is in the extreme and (‘arried to an excess, the 
Kime wonls, infamous, infe'rnal, frh, ever maiiTing, witli the ever¬ 
lasting chorus, death ! ainl no other eh.ange than the mnnher of the heads 
to be cut off, first 600, next 10,000, then again ‘20,000 ; in this manner 
he goes on, if I remember rightly, to the singularly precise number of 
270,000 heads ! 

This very uniformity, which seemed Likely to tirx; out and cloy, was 
serviceable to Marat. He ha<l the effect ami influence of tin' self-same ^ 
bell tolling a knell for ever. Every morning, before day-break, tlie streets 
re-echoed with the shouts of the new'spaper-earriers: “ Heri< you have 
tlie Fiiend of the People ! ” Marat furni.Mhed eve ry night t'ight octavo 
pages, which were sold the next morning ; hut every itjstant tluv paper is 
found to be too small, and fills to overflowing ; often he adds eight pages 
< jnore—sixteen pages for one miniljer ; yt>t ev(.>n this is not siiftieieiit for 
him ; what he liad begun in large tyjie he freij^aently finished in small, 
in order to include more matter, more insults, ahd more fury. The 
other journalists produce their papers at intervals, and relieve one 
an^er, or obtain assistance ; hut Marat never. The Fnend of the 
Petrie is all written by the same hand ; it is not siiiqily a newspaper, 
but a roauj a living individual. 

How was be able & acoomplish this enormous task 1 One W(trd will 
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explain everything . lie remained ever at liTs desk, going but ^e^y seldom 
to the Assembly and the clubs. His life was ■yerely and enlurely con¬ 
fined to writing, both day and night. The police likewise did him early 
the g(KKi s<^!rvice of forci!\g him to live concealed, shut up, ayd entirely 
devoted to work ; it doubled his activity, and, moreover, extremely 
iiiterested the people iif IjeliJlf of their friend, a persecuted fugitive, in 
peril, on their account. In reality, the danger was triHing. Lenoir and 
Sartine’s old police was no more ; and the new one, ill-organised, uncer¬ 
tain, aiivl timid, in the hands of Bailly and Lafayette, had no real influence. 
Save Favras and tlie mm’derer of Fran9oi3 the baker, there had been no 
serious pimiHlunent either in ’90 or '91. Lafayette himself, far from 
desiring the dictatorship, liasteiied to induce the Assembly to enlorce the 
new procedure, which completely annulled the judiciary power. The 
salaried National Guard, which constituted his true power, was partly 
comjiosed of the ancient Fivneh Guards and tho conquerors of the 
Bastille, w’ho regretted to perfonn the part of police ofiicers. 

Marat ma-fle much money by his journal, and lived in easy circum-^ 
stances, from day to day, however, at the hazard of a wandering life. 
His fantastical dress bespoke his eccentricity ; although usually dirty, 
he would occasionally display a sudden carefulness, a partial luxury, 
and a sort of reminiscence of gallantry in his apjKjarance : a white satin 
waistcoat, for instiince, w ith a greasy collar and dirty linen. This rctuni 
of good fortune, wliich usually appeases men, had no eflect on him. His 
tmwliolesonie, irritating, and imprisoned existence preserved his fury 
entire. He ever saw' the world in the narrow and oblique daylight 
passing through an air-hole into his cellar, livid and gloomy, like those 
damp walls, or like his own face wdiich seemed to be assuming their 
colour. 'I'his manner of living at length became agreeable to him ; and 
he enjoyed the «<antastical and sinister effect w ith which it invested his 
name. He felt he reigned from the bottom of that dark pit ; there, he 
judged without ap|>eal, the w’orld of light, the kingdom of the living, 
saving one and condemning another. His judgments extende<l even to 
private affairs ; and those of women seemed to be specially entitled to 
his consiileraiion. He protects a fugitive nun, and takes a lady’s part in 
her quarrel with her liushaud, making atrocious threats against the latter. 

An exceptional life, apart fr<)i\j the world, disabling man from control- 
,ling his judgments by thotwi of other men, easily makes one a visionary. 
Marat was not far from believing himself gifted with second sight, ifo 
is ever predicting at random. By so doing, he singularly flattered the 
dis[)osition of the public mind ; for their extnmie misery had rendered 
them crtalulous and impatient of the future, and they listened with avidity 
to this Aiathew l.aensberg. Singular to relate^ nobody j>erceive8 that he 
is mistaken every instant. This io newertlieless striking in what ctmceraa 
foreign affairs : he has no suspicion of tlie concerted Chance of Europe* 
against France (see#Au5u6t 28th, 1790, No. 204, and others). As for 
home affaii*8, seeing everything gloomy, he runs but little risk of making 
a mistake. Whenever a word of the prophet is fulfilled it is noticed by 
the people with admii*Htion ; and even the journalists, Little jealout of 
o*ie w hom they consider a madman of no consequence, fear not to eitalt 
him rapturously, and term him Marat the diviiM, Imre^tyi bis exosssita 
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distrust sometimes serves hiui for penetration. For instance, tlie day 
when Lovis XVI. saix^ioned the decree requiring the priests to take 
the oath, Mai'at appeals to him in poweri’ul and sensible language. He 
reminds him of his education and his past domestic history, and then 
asks him h]f wliat sublime virtue he has deserved that God should grant 
him this miracle of emancipating himself irom .the past and becoming 
sincere. 

These flashes of good sense are uncommon. Among the ventings of 
his fury, we more frequently discern fits of quackery, or delirious boast¬ 
ings which no one but a madman would venture^ to utter : “ If I were a 
tribune of the people, and supported by a few thousand determined men, 

I warrant that, in six weeks, the constitiUion should be perfect; that the 
political machine should go on bravely; that no public rogue should 
venture to derange it; tliat the nation should be free and haf)py ; that 
in less than a year it should be flouri.shing and formidable, and should 
remain so as long as 1 live.” (July 26th, 1790, No. 173.) 

What, in my opinion, does Mai’at greater wrong than all his furious 
’language, is that he is not so much a madman or a monomaniac, but ho 
remembers wonderfully well his |>ersoiuil enemies, even people of whom 
he had to complain but in a very indirect manner. Neither can it be 
said that they were such dangerous persons that be was obliged to silence 
his generosity and make an effort to proscribe them, though they were 
his enemies : they were inoffen.sive persona, and, although occupying an 
honourable position in the world, without any j)olitical inq>orUiiK'e. 

If he w'ished to merit the grand name of Friend of the People, and 
render sacred the terrible character of national accuser that he had 
assumed, it was necessary first to be juire and disinterested. To be so 
from money b not suificient; it is necessary b) be also pure from hatred. 
He ou^St to have commenced a noble and entirely iw w life, to have 
forgotten that there had been fonnerly a Dm’tor Marat, an author ill or 
well-judged, in open war with the scientific men (d’ the j)erio<l. 

The Academy of Sciences, guilty of having disdained what he names 
his discoveries, is persecuted and denounced by bis newspaper,—and in 
a pamphlet reprinted expressly,—as arbtocraticiil. Peaceful men, like 
Laplace and Lalaude, and Moiige, a tnu patriot and a man of great 
character, are denounced to the veiig^nce of the })eople. He ac'cuses 
(hem not only of want of patriotism, but of robbery. “ The money given , 
to the Academy for making experiments, is squandered away by them,” 
says he, ‘‘at La Rapee or among harlots.” 

The principal object of this enviou.s rage is naturally the first man of 
the day, he who had just effected in science a revolution which vic'd with 
the political revolution, he whom I^aplace and Lagrange owned h>r their 
superior—I mean Lavoisier. It,is well known that Lagrange was so 
' •struck with the grand aspect of the chemical world which had ju^t been 
unveiled by Lavoisier, that, for ten years, he*‘lai(^ aside niatlicniatics, 
unable any longer to support the dry study of abstnict calculation, when 
he beheld the profound secrets of nature disjilayeil before him. 

Tills great revolutionist, Lavoisier, would not have been able to make 
hb4:*ev<^tion, had he not been rich. It was for this purpose that lu« 
hhd <iBs|y*4 to h# a lurmer of the public revenue. Far from assuixuig 
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hi t)ys capacity a fiscal spirit, he advised the lowering of several imposts, 
maintaining that the revenue, far from dimi'-Mshing, would, increase. 
When appointed by Turgot director of the powder-magazines,* he 
abolished the vexaU)ry cimtom of searching the cellars in quest of salt¬ 
petre. One fact will enable us to appreciate the goodness o\ his heart 
Amidst his numerous kboufs and different functions, he found time to 
devote himself to a long, laborious, and disgusting research, the study of 
the gas which escapes from water-closets, without any other hope than 
that of saving the lives of a few unfortunate creatures.f 

Such was the man wl^m Marat attacked, whom he calls ‘‘ a chemical 
apprentice, with an income of one hundred thouf^nd francs a year.” 
11 is persevering accusations, reiterated in several ways, prepare the 
scaffold for Lavoisier. The latter, who plainly perceives that having 
done so much, and so much to do, his life is of inestimable value to the 
world, never thinks of fiying. He could never guess the fatal stupidity 
that could deprive science and mankind of so pi*ecious a life. And yet 
hatred, fomented by Marat, increases. He had been unable to annihilate 
Newton ; so, to console himself, he is determined to destroy the Newton* 
of chemistry.t 


• Lavoisier, far more known than the other farmers of the revenue, had to 
undergo alone tlic whole of the too natund animosity of tl»e people against 
that body, so fatal to tlic State. He had taken the principal part in a measure 
nccessar)' for the salubrity of Paris, which then occupied the miuds and excited 
the imaginations of men, the removal by night of the yiics that had been 
heaped together for so many ages in the cemetery of jpe Innocents. They 
also attributed to him, witliout any proof, the plan of new wall with which 
the Femie-Oeneralc surrounded Paris. Marat rt'proachcs him with having 
wanted, by lliat^vall, “ to deprive the city of air,” and stifle it. *He also 
accuses him with haviug tran8j)orte<l the gunpowder from the arsenal to the 
Bastille on tlic night of the 12ih of July. Now, 1 believe, the tran8p<irt took 
phace sooner, (for ihi' Bastille was put in a state of defence as early as the 30th 
of June), ami by order of the minister, to which the director of the gunjiowder 
was unable to offer any opposition. 

f Whilst w’litiiig this, I am reading a ven' important pamphlet on a class 
of workmen, peihaps still more unfortunate, the stone quarry-men, who all 
» die of consumption before the age of forty. I intreat our young scientific 
men, who go to visit the rwks of Fontuineblean, to visit also the men, and 
to seek a iq^'ans of rendering this employment less fatal. The work of which 
1 am siKaknig {Les Can'icrs de FontaimhUau^ jHir M. F. rfc MamVhuy^ 
1846,) ajijK'ar absiml in form ; but the matter is very curious. .\nd even 
the form, so strange, fantastical, and barbarous, a^to nmiind one of the energy 
of the hud authoi's of the sixteenth century,—or nther the wild chaos of rocks 
and flint heaped up togc^ier,—even this form deserves our attention. Wff 
laugh at first with suiprisc, but afterwards we feel the latent heat,— the heat 
without light: btit light will come, sooner or later, to a man who is so worthy 
of it by liis charity. 

X No one will licsitate to give him this name, on reading his biography by 
Cuvior, {Bioffraphie. Universdle)^ ^uAhy M. Dumas 

M. Dumas has shown, in the clearest manner, tht perfect oilgfiiality of 
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Nobody must believe that llie murderous advice given by Marat were 
mere wo^s and wishes,; they are too often realitlea, —iinniediate exe¬ 
cutions. Thus, in hisLnuniber (December 17th, 17JH)), a letter 
addressed to him, informs us that, of those whom he had deiioimeod to 
di^athy fouf Jidir jmt been asstisttinatcd. 

His only sorrow is that the same metJ*od i^ not yet followed with 
respect to the National Assembly. On the 21st of October, 17^0, ho 
assures us that if a few heads were promenaded from time to time 
around the Assembly, the constitution would soon be made, and made 
perfect. It would be still better, in liis opinion, if such heads were 
chosen among the ^members of the Assembly itself. On the 22nd of 
September, the loth of November, and on other occasions, he earnestly 
entreats the people/o their pockets with jiint-ntonesyHwd to stone the 
faithless deputies to death in their hall.’*' On the 24th of November, lie 
insists that his dear CMnrade^ should run to the Assembly ever if time Maraty 
{heir incoiTuptible friendy gave them notice. 

In the month of August, 1790, when Marat and Camille Desmoulins 
** were accused by Malouet in the National Assembly, Camille, soon safe 
out of the affair, went to find Marat, and recommended him to disavow a 
few horribly sanguinary words that did harm to th.e cause. On the 
morrow, Marat related the whole in his newspaper, deriding Desmoulins; 
and far from avowing that his extreme language was prompted by 
enthusiasm, he declares that they seem to him nictated by humanity ; 
that it is humane to shed a little blood in order to avoid greater bloodshed 
at a later period, &c. 

He reproaches Camille Desmoulins with fear ; and yet the latter had 
given a proof of great audacity. Seated in a gallery, listening to his 
accuser, he replied aloud to Malouet’s words, “ Would he dare deny it! ” 
by “ I dare.” The chances were not even l>etween him, ever in broad 
daylight, and Marat ever hid. The latter only showed himself on uncom¬ 
mon occasion.s, when, the general grand meeting of the f.anatics being 
convoked, he felt himself surrounded by an impenetrable wall, and safer 
than in his cellar. In January, 1791, Marat was preaching the massacre 
of the salaried National Guards, ami recommending Lafayette himself to 
the women, Siiying : “ Make an Abelard of him.” One of Lafayette's 
party who composed the Journal des Ilalhsy was so bold as to summon 

Lavoisier, who was so little indebted to Priestly and (’ayendish, and still less to 
others, who have Injcn benevolently made partakeis of this great Revolution, 
but who have been merely its continuators and noinenelalors 

* In a witty letter, in which the author is evidently banteririg Marat, 
praise is given to the simple and economical project that he |)ropo8t'8, to render 
useless the greater part of the expcn8<?8 required for the national defenee, and 

improve the constitution, &c., to let loosepeople with woollen caps and a 
few hits of ropey" to strangle tlic ministers and failMcs^ deputies. lint, if hy 
mistake these woollen-cap men should go and strangle tlieir leader.®—To 
which Marat replies seriously, without jK-rceiving the joke, that their tact is 
far sure for any mistake to be possible; besides which, it is not necessary 
tlia^there should be any leader or any organisation, &c. (No. 20*1, Octobei 

17 ^.) 
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him l^efore the tribunals. lie emerged frftm the regions of darkness, 
went to the tribunal (Palais), and appeared rp defendant. • Tl)is bat 
seemed to scare tlie light of day by his appearance. He had not much 
reason to fear ; for he wa% surrounded by an army. The auditory waa 
composed of his furious partisans ; and all the avenues and passages 
were filled to overfiov^ng ^ith an extremely excited multitude. For 
justice to have its course, it would have been necessary to fight a regular 
battle, and there would have been a massacre. The authorities were 
even afraid they should not be able to protect the life of the plaintiff ; 
80 they prevented him fjom appearing. Marat, thus triumphant, without 
a stmggle, was found to have demonstrated thet impotency of the 
tribunals, the police, the National Guard, and of Bailly and Lafayette. 

From that day he was, without dispute, the king of public information. 
His most frantic transports were held sacred ; and his sanguinary 
prating, mingled too often with perfidious reports, which he copied with¬ 
out jiKlginent, was accepted as an oracle. Now, he may hurry forward 
into every kind of absurdity ; for the more he becomes mad, the more 
he is believed. He is the titled mad prophet of the pe(>ple, who laugh at 
him, listen to him, adore him, and believe in him alone. 

Now, he walks with a prou<l, disdainful, happy look—smiling in his 
greatest fury. What he has pursiUMl throughout his life, he now pos¬ 
sesses ; everybody looks at him, speaks of him, and is afniid of him. The 
reality surpasses whatever he had been able to imagine or wish for in 
the dreams of his most delirious vanity. Yesterday, he was a great 
citizen ; to-day, he is a srer, a prophet ; let him only become a little 
more mad, and he will pass for God. 

He goes on, and all the rival journals, hastening to tread in his foot« 
steps, follow him blindly into the path of terror. 

The press tliAi possessed men of sound miiul, who were bold, tint of a 
superior stamp, humane, and truly patriotic. Why did they follow Marat! 

In the extremely critical position in which France then was, being 
neither at ])eace nor at war, and having in her heart that hostile royalty, 
that imnu nse conspiracy of priests and nobles, and the public antliority 
being precisely in the hands of those ag.ainst whom it w:us to l>e directed, 
what povNer rcmainetl for Fnince ? No other, it would seem, at the first 
glanee, than popular iutimidatioi^ Hut this intimidation had a dreadful 
» rt'sult : by paralysing the hostile power, and removing the present 
momentary obstacle, it would go on ahvay.s creating an obstacle which 
would iiic^cJise and iiecessitiite the employment of a now degree of 
Terror. 

The iiA»stacle that it created, and which, op]>ressing us on all sides, 
almost annihilated us, is that sentiment whiclv from being at first petty, 
feeble, ami plaintive, inen»jises amh grows stronger, till it becomes 
immense, gigantic,—a sanguinary phantom, terrible against terror . . * 
the phantom of Pit:,*! 

It would have required a general combination of all the energies of the 
time, sueli as could hardly be expected from a generation so ill* prepared, 
to oiganise a truly active national power, a formidable but upright tys- 
ten) of justice, to be strong without the aid of terror, and to prefieiit 
consequently tlio reaction of pity, which has destroyed the RevolutioiL 
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The predominant men of the period differed at the outset, far les? than 
is generally believed ;f,but the progress of tlie struggle widened the 
breach between them, and increased the opposition. In the beginning, 
each of thpin would have had but few ideas te sacritice in order to be of 
the same mind as the others. What the^ had especially to sacrifice, 
without ever being able to do so, was the sad passions which the old 
system had deeply implanted in their hearts : in these, the love of pleasure 
and money ; in those bitterness and hatred. 

We repeat, that the greatest obstacle was much rather passion than 
the opposition of ideas. And what was wanting in these men, so eminent 
in other respects, ^as sacrifice,—the sacrifice of passion. 

Affection, if I may so express myself, though conspicuous in many 
among them,—affection and love for the people were not yet sufficiently 
great. 

This is what, by keeping them isolated, disunited, and weak, obliged 
them all, in danger, to seek a factitious power in exaggeration and 
, violence ; this is what placed all the club orators and i’cw8|)a[>er editors 
in the train of one who, being more disordered in mind, was able to be 
sanguinary without hesitation or remorse ; this is what brought tliewdiole 
of the press under the yoke of Marat. 

Personal causes, often very petty and miserably human, contributed to 
render all those men violent. Let us now blush to mention them. 

The extreme uncertainty in which the most powerful and perhaps the 
most penetrating genius of the whole Revolution (I mean Danton) was 
then plunged, and his fluctuating conduct between the two parties which, 
as it was said, caused him to receive bribes from several quarters, could 
be disguised only by violent language. 

His 2>rilliant friend, Camille Desmoulins, the greatest writer of the 
time, more pure from bribery, but of a weaker character, is like a capri¬ 
cious artist. Marat’s rivalry and permanent fury, which nobody can 
equal, occasionally provokes Camille into violent expressions and an 
emulation of anger very foreign to his nature. 

How would Prud’hoinrne, the printer, after losing Loustilot, be able 
to support his paper, Let RtvoliUions de Pavia 1 Only hy becoming more 
violent. 

And how can Fr^ron, the orator of the people, the intimate friend of 
Camille Desmoulins and Lucilc, who lives in the s«'ime house with them,* 
who loves Lucile and envies Camille,—how can he hope to outhlnne the 
eloquent and amusing Desmoulins? 13y talent ? No, but b,v audacity, 
perhaps. Therefore, he will become more violent. 

But there is one now beginning who will soon surpjuss Vliem all, 
Hebert, a ranting actor, h’W the happy idea to collect into one newspaper 
all the vile expressions, foul language, and oaths scattered throughout the 
’“'other journals. The task is easy. The carriers shout: “ The furious 
indignation of Phe Da^ch^! Our Phe Dadime ii" furiously angry this 
morning 1” The secret of all this eloquence was the addition of a coarse 
phrase at every third word. 

Poor Marat, what will you do against this formidable rival ? Truly, 
fodr fojy is now insipid ; it is not, like Hebert’s, seasoned with vile 
expressions: you io<ft rather aristocratical. You must now U’y to swear 
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also (January 1 Gtli, 17.0] ); for it is not without extraordinary and incessant 
efforts’of fury and outrage that you can hold your high position. 

This mutual impulse towards violence is a feaQre of the tirtle which 
deserves observation. We .shall understand this the better, by following 
attentively the date.s ; it is the only way to observe the movement that 
ui*ges tliern forward, as i^a jn-y.e had been proposed for the most violent, 
—to follow this deadly race from club to club, and from journal to 
joupial. Therein, every outcry finds an echo ; and fury impels fui'y. 
One article jtroduces another ever more violent. Woe to the hinder- 
most ! Marat has almost always the start of the others ; sometimes, 
however, Fre'ron, his imitator, will surpass him ; and Prud’homme, 
though more moderate. Inis nevertheless some fiiritAis articles Then 
Manit rushes after them. Thus, in December, 1790, when Prud’homme 
proposed to organise a battalion of Sccevolas against the TarquinvS,—a 
troop of king slayers, Marat becomes enraged and vents a thousand 
sanguinary expressions. 

This cresnndo in violence is not a phenomenon peculiar to the news¬ 
papers, which, in general, do but express and reproduce tlie violence of 
the clubs. What was ranted forth in the evening, was hastily printed at 
night, and sold in the morning. The journalists of the royal j>arty vent 
in like manner tluj bitter insulting and ironical expressions which they 
collect in the aristocraticril saloons in the evening ; the assemblies in the 
Pavilion de Flore, in the sidoons of Madame de Lamballe, and those 
which are held in the hous<‘S of the great lords on the point of emigrating, 
fundsli the press witli weapons quite as plentifully as the clubs. 

The emulation between the two hostile presses is terrible. It confounds 
one to behold those millions of newspapers Hying about in a whirlwind of 
fui’y, opposing, and thwarting one another. The revolutionary press, 
furious in itself, moreover provoked by the bitter irony of the loyalist 
papers and pamjihlets. The latter are multiplied ad infinitum, dipping 
at pleasure into the twenty-five annual millions of the civil list. Mont- 
morin confessc*d to Alexandre de Lameth that he had, in a short sj)ace 
of time, employed seven millions in buying up some of the Jacobins, and 
in bribing the writers and orators. But tlie sums that were spent on the 
royalist new’spapers, the Ami du Rid, the Actes des Apotres, and others, 
w ill never be know n any more than what sum the Duke of Orleans may 
have spent in fomenting riots. • 

* A disgusting savage struggle,—maintained by flint-stones and five- 
franc pieces 1 One party stoned to death, and the otlier branded witli 
corruption .*• Souls bartered on one side, and terror on the other ! 
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would be necessary to fatliopi an unknown ocean,—that of the sufTcringi 
of the people. ^ ' 

We have noted thff exterior,—the newspapers, and I(»wer than the 
newspapers, the clubs. But bencatli this noisy surlace is the unl'alhoni- 
able, muVe abyss, an iuHnitiide of suffering, an increasing suttering, 
aggravated morally by the bitterness ot so rpuch hope deceived, and 
materially by the sudden disappearance of every kind of resource. 

The first result of the acts of violence was to cause the dej)arture not 
only of the nobles, but of many rich people and others in easy circuin- 
Btances, by no means hostile to the Revolution, but scared away by fear. 
Such as reinaine(^ durst neither stir, s|)eculale, sell, buy, j'abrii*atc, lior 
spend. People, being alarmed, kept their money in their purse ; and 
every kind of si)eeulation and work suddenly stopped. 

It was most strange to behold the Revolutitin opening a career for the 
peasants and closing it against the workmen. The former listene<l with 
delight to the decrees that put up the ecclesiiistical estates for sale. The 
latter, silent and melancholy, and out of work, lounged about with folded 
arms all day long, listening to the conversations of animated groups of 
people, and thronging the clubs, the galleries and jxissagesof the Assem¬ 
bly. Every riot, whether paid or not, found in the street an army rd' 
workmen infuriated by misery, labourers worn out by dt's))air and inac¬ 
tivity, too happy to find any occupation, for at least one day. 

In such a position of things, the rc.spousihility of the great political 
society, the Jacobins, was truly immense. What part was it to play i 
Only one ; to remain firm even against its own passions, to (ndightcii 
public opinion, to avoid the brutal system of terror which was about to 
raise up innumerable enemies against tlie Revolution, but, at the same 
time, to watch the counter-revolutionists so closely, that on the very first 
really just opportunity, it might be able to cha.stise them. 

But, so far from doing so, it powerfully assisted them by its own 
awkwardness. It caused their party to njultiply, and stn iigtluMied them 
by persecukion and by advancing their interests. It was the Jiieans of 
projmgating their cause in the most active and energetic mauiuT. By 
annihilating them in Paris, it extended them in France and throughout 
Europe ; it destroyed a few hundreds, but it gave birth to millions of 
others. 

The Jacobins seem to conduct theAiselves as the immediate heirs of 
the priests ; they imitate the vexatious intolerance by which the clergy 
has occasioned so many heresies ; and they boldly follow the old dogma: 
‘‘ Out of our community, no salvation." Excepting the Cor lelici's, whom 
they treat gently, speaking of them as little as possible ; they persecute 
the clubs, even those of a revolutionary character. The club* called the 
Cercle Social^ for instance, a free^-masonic meeting,—which could hardly 
be reproached with anything but ridicule,—politically timid, but socially 
much more enlightened than the Jacobins, is ■ .everely attacked by them. 
Laclos, the agent of the Orleans party, who, as wb have seen, publislied 
the correspondence of the Jacobins, denounced the G rck Socialf both in 
^ journal and at the club. Chabroud, the Jacobin, who bad been 
i^pointed president of the Cercle the very preceding evening durst not 
Mend it Camill^ Desmoulins ventured to do so, but was stopped short 
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at the very first words, hy the unanimous disapprobation of the Jacobins. 
He t^iok his revenge on Uie morrow by writing hj^s admirable number 54, 
an immortal manifesto o<‘ political tolerance. ') 

A still more violent attack was made by the Jacobins against the club 
of tlie Friends of the Moncih:hical Constitution, by which the co.istitutional 
party were attempting ,^o repj3w their Ciub ties ImpartlaiLc. These men, 
for the most part distinguished characters (Clermont-Tonnerre, Malouet, 
Fontanes, and others), were, it is true, suspected, le.ss for their doctrines 
than for the dangerous organisati«tn of their club. Far different from 
the Club of 89 (composed of Miraheau, Sieyes, Lafayette, and othera), 
full in number, and not active, the Monarchical Clab admitted workmen, 
and distributed brc?ad-tickets ; these tickets were n3t given to l>eggars, 
but to hard-working men ; neither was the bread given altogether 
gratuitously. This was a very strong basis for the influence of tliis club; 
nor was there any means of preventing it. These Monarchical members 
were acting legally ; they had demanded and obtained from the town the 
necessary authorisation which could not be refused ; as several decrees, 
among others a recent one of the 30th of November, solicited by the > 
Jacobins themselves, for the interest of their ])rovineial societies, I’ecog- 
nised tlie right of citi/ens meeting to confer on public affairs, much 
more the riglit of societies corre.sponding together. In spite of this, the 
Jacobins di<l not hesitate to pui*sue the Monarchists from street bj street, 
and from house to house, intimidating by their threats the proprietors of 
the rooms where they held their meetings. The municipal authorities 
were weak enough to grant the Jacobins an order which suspended the 
meeting of the members of the Monarchical Club ; but the latter having 
protested against this extremely illegal act, they durst not maintain their 
prohibition. Then the Jacobins had recourse to more unworthy means, 
—to atrocious ^‘alumny. There had been, just before, a sanguinary 
collision between the paid chasseurs and the people of La Villette, who 
■were accused of smuggling; so a report wa.s spread in Faris that the 
members of the Monarchical Club had paid the.se soldiei’s to assassinate 
the people. Hariiave vented against them from the national tribune the 
cruelly equivocal words ‘‘ that they wei’e distributing poisonous bread to 
the {>eople.” They were not allowed to protest, or to ask for any 
explanation of thi.s language ; so they applied to the tribunals ; but then, 
arming hired or infuriated people? against them, the Jacobins settled tlie 
•matter with sticks and stone ; and the wounded parties, far from being 
pitied, were in great danger ; for it was impudently assert^ and riuuoured 
among the people that they wore white cockades 

Amid this brutal struggle, the Jacobins proclaimed a principle which 
had been* their own from the very beginning, but which they ha^l never 
avowed. They swore, on the 24th of January, “to defend with their 
fortunes and lives whosoever should denounce the conspirators.” 

All this would lead onti to suppose that the society possessed even at 
that time the iiivetenfte fanaticism of which it later gave proofs. Should 
any one think so, he would be mistaken. 

It is true that the society had acquired many enthusiastic men, who 
afterwanls attaclied themselves to Robespierre ; but the majority 
belonged to two very different elements 
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1st To the Primitive fourulers,—the party of Diiport, Barnare, and 
Lameth. Tliese endeavoured to maintain theinselv{‘8, in presence of tlie 
new coineVs, by a disphf^ of violence and fanaticism ; and, sad to relate, 
they differed from the Monarchical Club, which they persecuted, only in 
a want of vandour ; but the more they peredved a similarity between 
the two parties, the more they declaimed aj/ainst them. We may jud^e 
of the extremity to which unjust violence may be carried, by the 
equivocally murderous expression that fell from Barnave about the 
poisonous bread. 

2ndly. An element still leas pure of the Jacobin’s Club was the Orleans 
party. We have seen Laclos’ attack against fne Ctrde Social, and the 
sliaineless trick by '^Chich popularity was sought for in a display of hypo¬ 
critical fury. The Orleans party had just received a very serious blow, 
from which they much needed to recover. And by whom was that blow 
given ? Strange to say, by the Duke of Orleans, who was himself 
destroying his own party. 

Let us go back a little ; for the subject is important enough to deserve 
an explanation. 

The Orleans partisans believed themselves on the point of realising 
their projects. The majority of the journalists, whether bribed or not, 
w’ere working on their side ; by Laclus they hiflnenced the journal of 
the Jacobins ; at the club of the Cordeliers, Danton and Desmoulins 
were favourably dispo.sed towards fcliem ; and so was even Marat, on 
almost every occasion. The head of the house of Orleans, was, it is true, 
an unworthy character ; but the children, and also the ladies, Madame 
do Gcnlis and Madame de Montesson, were fre(|uently mentioned with 
praise. The Duke de Chartres* was a plea-sing |)erson, and gained a 
great number of friends. Desmoulins assures us that this prince treated 
him a brother.” 

This young man had been received member of the Jacobin Club, with 
more noi.se and ceremony than his age would have led people to exi)ect. 
It was like a day of rejoicing. Care had been tiiken to publish in the 
most advanbigeou.s liglit the amiable qualities of this pupil of Madame 
de Genlis. Desmoulins headed one ut his Nuinl)er8 with an interesting 
engraving, representing the youtliful prince m the hospital (Hotel-Dieu) 
bleeding a patient in bed. 

The Orleanists were going on prosfjferously, had it not been for the 
Duke of Orleans. In vain did his party strive to make him ambitious 
avarice was his ruling passion, which caused him to undo on the one 
hand what his friend.s were doing for him on the other. ThoJirst use he 
made of his reviving popularity, was to extort from the committee of 
finances a promise to pay him tlie capital of a sum of which Uis family 
had received the iuterctet ever since the time of the llegent. This 
llegent, who is represented only as a prodigal, most ttssuredly deserved 
this name ; but what is less known, was his aridity. Wishing, without 
paying anything himself, to induce the Duke of niodona to marry his 
daughter (who was in great disrepute) tins prince ap[)lied to the king, his 
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ward, and made this little boy, only eleven years of age and dependent 
on tiim, sign a dowry of four luillions to paid out of. the royal 
'i'reasury. 

The Treasury was empty; and in the deplorable distress caused by a 
bankruptcy of tlirce millions, and by Law’s system, it was able*to pay only 
the interest. Yet nov^ at t!«e end of seventy yeai’s, in a most miserable 
period, and in the extreme winter of 17.‘>1, the Duke of Orleans lays 


claim to the capital ; and this without any kind of right ; for the dowry 
bad been given to the daughter only, on the condition that slie should re¬ 


nounce ail her rights in favour of her eldest brother and his descendants. 
Now the Duke of Orleans was one of those descendai^ts, those representa¬ 
tives of the eldest brother in whose favour the renunciation had been 


made. How could he at the same time make himself the representative 
of her who had renounced ? 


The reporter of the affair was the irreproachable, austere, and inflexible 
Camus, the Jansenist, who was accustomed every day to cancel and post¬ 
pone palti’y potty pensions of three or foiu* hundred francs ; what means 
were employed with such a man to render him tame and easy, or how * 
powerfully and pressingly he must have been courted, can only be guessed. 
Did they make him believe that it \vas the only natural means of paying 
back to the prince the sums he had generously spent in the service of 
freedom ? . . However this may be, Camus propos^ to pay ! and to pay 
immeiliately, in the course of the year, by foU -fistalments. 

Luckily, the press was extremely indignant. Brissot, although for¬ 
merly an employs ixx the establishment of the Duke of Orleans, neverthe¬ 
less gave the alarm ; and Desnnmlins, altliough he calle<l himself the 
prince’s friend and brother^ bmuded this shamebil affair in two or tliree 
terrible sentences, consenting, said he, tliat the Duke of Orleans should 
be recompensed.** but witliout employing vile means to misdirect money 
of the citizens, and exhaiLst the piiblic treasury in the urnhrluntfl imnceu^ 
vi'es of a committee.” He disowned the flattering engraving, and 
imputed it to his editor. 

This large sum thus escaped the greedy clutches of the party of the 
t)uke of Orleans. What remainetl, was a et)n8iderable diminution of 
tlieir cix^dit, their patron in disrepute for a long time, and a very serious 
pivjudice creaUni agjvinst the kingly power, however citizen-like it might 
be, A vast number of revolutioiri.sts, friendly to the royal party, favour- 
•ttbly disj)osed towards the moiiarchic;tl institution, and prejudiced in 
favour of the English routine of tailing the younger branches to tlie 
tlirone, wer^ uuwyalimi, 

llobespierre is wrong in saying, " The republic slipjMjd in between the 
parties v^thout anybody knowing how.” We know very well the way by 
which it enh'rcd into this extremely mpnarchicM country, so passionately 
fond of kings. History had done nothing towards it ; in vain had* 
(Camille Desmoulins nroved, in his admirable pamphlet of La Pranct 
lihre, in July, 17119, that, from reign to reign, tlie ancient monarchy had 
scarcely ever performed what the blind devotion of the people had 
ex{)ected from it; he spoke to the wind. HU objectioii did not deen%to 
apply to the new i(le:d of democratical royalty which manv people liad 
imagined. But thU ideal was annihilated by royal{y in embryo ; for iti 
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candidate led people to believe that with hira the pubhc treasury would 
be an emp^y cash-box. ^ * 

The principal foundei'-^of the republic was the Duke of Orleans. 

The republican idea first startc«l l>y CHiuille Desmoulins was taken up 
by Robert,•also a member of the Cordeliers. ‘ He aj;ain laid down the 
idea of a Republic as the only one that ctndd cf»nfer a powerful candid 
simplicity to the Revolution ; and he published his pamphlet Republi¬ 
canism adapted to France.*’ This question was gradually adopted by 
Brissot as the predominant one in the state of affairs. It was a question 
of principle, and not of form, as is still too frequently allege<i. No 
social amelioration possible, unless the political question was distinctly 
laid down. Robespierre and Marat, following in this, it is true, the idea 
of the majority, wrongly supposed that they might postpone this (piestion, 
or make it a secondary consideration ; such a question could not be solved 
after others. To continue the movement with such an incumbnince as 
a captive hostile royalty, still powerful enough to do harm,—to make the 
Revolution mai’ch forward with such a terrible thorn in the foot, was most 
' assuredly the way to injure, pervert, cripple, and probably annihilate it. 

Laclos, the Orleanist editor of the journal of the Jacobins, did not fail 
to show himself the advocate of royalty ; and even the Club expressly 
declared itself in favour of the monarchical institution ; for, on the ‘25lh 
of January, a deputy of a section having uttered the word repullicans, 
several exclaimed, ‘‘ We are not irpublicam ; ’*and the Assembly engage 
the speaker to withdraw the word. 

Of the three factions of tlie Jacobins which may be designated by 
three names, Laraeth, Laclos, and Robespierre, the two fonner were 
decidedly royalists, and the third by no means avers© to tlie idea of 
royalty. 

Thu^the brutal warfare of the Jacobins against the,members of tlie 
Monarchical Club, that contempt of order and the law, that foretaste of 
terror which would never have been excused in fanatics, all this was 
applied by politicians, the leaders of the Jacobin majority, who sought in 
it a remedy for their declining popularity. In reality, they were royalists 
ill-treating royalists. 

The Jacobin inquisition found itself, in fact, in rather unsafe hands: 
its journal of delation being in tliose of Laclos, the Orleans agent, and 
it.^. committee of intrigues and riots u^Aier the direction of the Lanieth 
triumvirate. ' 

An inquisition without a religion ! Without any precise faith ! An 
inqnisitioo exercised by men the more restless and keen in p;oportiou as 
they are themselves more suspected. 

This power, although ill-founded, ill-authorised, and badly-txercised, 
had nevertheless an imnlense influence, for it acted in the name of a 
.^society considered as the very focus of patriotism and the Revolution, 
and by all the multiplied powers of the provinoial societies, so docile and 
fervent, and generally unacquainted with the feeds of intrigues which 
sent them its orders. 

Jlut yesterday the Revolution was a religion ; it now becomes a system 
•f« police. 

And what is this |)olice about to become ? 0 unexpected change t A 
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machine for making aristocrata and nyiUiplying the partigans of Uie 
counter-revolution. It is about to bestow on the latter all the weak 
minded and the lukewanii (a vast multitude the ignuraSit and com¬ 
passionate good-hearted people, A:c. 

A great number of iSottensivc men, who, witliont having any deter¬ 
mined ideas, were iiiclined^towards the old system by habit or ]) 08 ition, 
found themselves, in Jonsc'quenee of the Jacobin delations, in an insuffer¬ 
able situation, bordering on despair. What could they do ! Deny tlie 
opinions with which they were reproached I But nobody would have 
believed them ; they would have gained nothing by it hut disgnice. It 
was difhcult b) remaflt, and as di Hi cult to dipart. For the man who 
found himself under this sort of political exetjiunfunication, to remain 
was torture ; the poor unfortunate aristocrat (thus haj)tised, whether 
justly or unjustly,) was watched, at every 8t<‘p, witli terrible suspicion ; 
the crowd, and even little children, would follow the enemy of the people. 
He returned home ; but his house was not very safe ; his servants were 
enemies ; till at length, his fear ever increasing, he fouixl means one day 
to run away. Now thi.s man, who would liave remained neuter, weal^ 
or indifferent, if ho had been unmolested, was ea.st into tlie enemy's 
camp, and if he did not wound us with the swonl, he certainly di<i wi«h 
the tongue,—with his complaints and accu.sations, or, at legist, with the 
sight of his misery and the pity he inspired. 

That terrible enemy, pity, was increasing against us, through nit 
Europe, the hatred conceived against France and (he Ueyolution: a 
hatre<l, in i*eality, unjust. The Jacobin iiujuusition was by no means in 
the hands of tlie people. Those w!io were then organising it, wei*e 
spurious Jacobins, .spiaing from the aneic nt system, nobles or burgesses, 
unprincipled politicians of an inconsistent and giddy Machiavelism. They 
urged on and turned the people to their o\mi advantage: a tiling easy 
enough in the state of distrustful and credulous irritability into which 
they were cast by exti*eine misery. 

This situation displayed itself with excessive violence, when the prin¬ 
cesses (Mesdanies), the king's aunts, wanted to emigrate (at the end of 
February). The diflieulty of continuing their religious woi-ship and 
keeping prie.sts of their own choice, and the imminent ordeal of Easter, 
alarmed those timid women. The king himself recommended them to 
depart for Home ; and theix; no law to prevent it. The king, as fii-st 
magistrate, was obliged by duty to ixrnaiii or to alxlicate ; hut certainly 
his aunts were by no means bound to do so. It was not much to 
be feart*d*that these old women would coiiMderahly recruit and streugtlien 
the troops of the emigrants. It would douhtlps.s have been more noble for 
them tt have ileterminetl to share their brother's fate, and the miseries 
and dangers of France. But, in short, thew wanteil to depart ; it was 
necessary, therefore, to let them go, both them and all who, thinking oiil^v^ 
of real or imaginarv tl^ngei’s, prewired their safety and their lives to 
their native land,-^tho8o who were able to abandon tlieir quality of 
Frenchmen. It was necessary to Uirtiw open every gate, and, if U»ey 
were not wide enough, to throw down the walls fur them. 

The people w ere very justly alarmed at the possibility of the lAug't 
flight, lutd confounded these two very different questions, * 

V ? 2 
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Mirabean was informed of the approachinp; departure of the princesses, 
compivhended the rumour, and the danger that would follow. He 
enti*eated the king, but inl.rain, not to allow it. Paris became alarmed, 
and addressed the same prayer to the king and to the National Assembly, 
This was a nfew alarm for Monsieur, who, it was said, wished to depart, 
and gave his word not to abandon his brotjjier ; wheixiby he engaged 
liimself but little, being in fact resolved to escape with Louis XVI. 

This fermentation, far from stopping the princesses, hastened their 
departure. The expected explosion did not fail to take place. Marat, 
Desmoulins, and the whole of the press, raised an outcry that they were 
carrying away millions of francs and smuggling away the Dauphin, and 
that tliey started before the king in order to pi*epare his future house¬ 
hold. it was not difficult to divine that they would have some trouble 
on tl.e way. They were first stopped at Moret; but their escort forced 
its rvay in spite of opposition ; next, they were arrested at Arnay-le-Duc ; 
and there it was impossible to go forward. They write, and the king 
also writes, for the Assembly to authorise them to continue their 
journey. 

This business, serious in itself, has been far more so, inasmuch as it 
was a solemn field of battle, where two priuciples and two spirits met and 
struggled together ; one, the original and natural principle which had 
produced the Revolution, namely, justice and equitable humanity^ —and 
the other, the principle of expedients and interest, which was called the 
public safety^ and w'hich ruined France : ruined her, inasmuch as casting 
her into a crescendo of assassination, which could not be stop^ied, it made 
France execrable throughout Enroj)e, and inspired everlasting hatretl 
against her ; mined her, inasmuch as the minds of men, being dejected, 
after the Reign of Terror, from disgust aud remorse, rushed blindly to 
the yo’te<^)f military despotism; and mined her, inasmuch as this glorious 
tyranny ended in placing her enemies in Paris, and her chief at Saint 
Helena. 

Ten years of public safety, by the hand of the republicans; and fifteen 
years of public safety, by the sword of the emperor . , . Open the book 
of the debt, you are still paying at the present day for the ransom of 
France. The terntory wa.s redeemed ; but the souls of men still remain 
unredeemed. I see them still serfs, the slaves of cupidity and base 
passions, preserving of this sanguinaryohistory only the adoration of 
strength and victory,—of strength tliat was weak, aud of victory van¬ 
quished. 

What has not been vani^uished, is the principle of the Revolution, dis¬ 
interested justice, equity in spite of everything, and to tliis wo must 
return. One lesson is enough. « 

The advocates of public intercity and the safety of the people, ought at 
Jpast to have asked them whether they wished to l>o saved. It is true 
that the individual wishes, before everything elsq^ to live ; but the mass 
is susceptible of much higher sentiiueiits. What vtould those saviours 
have said, if the people had replied : ** I wish to perish and remain 
just” 

the man who said this was the one who did not perish. Mirabean 
was in this matter the very organ of the people, the voice of the ReToln* 
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t!on; and th'm is, among all his fiMilts, his imperishable title : bn this 
ocAsion, he defended equity. 

It was the spurious Jacobins, Bamave, Dupjbt, and Lamelh, who laid 
down, against justice, the right of intc^st and safety,—a murderous 
weapon, a sword without a hilt, by which they perished themselves. 

But why did they jefeiKithis right of inUrett f However sincere they 
may be supposed, we must nevertheless remark that they were interested 
jn it. It was the time when the Larneths had just exposed themselves 
once more by a very serious mistake. Whilst the two elder, Alexandi*e 
and Charles Laineth, occupied at Paris the extreme point of the left side 
(of the Assembly) the van of the vanguard, their brother, Theodore, was 
organising, at Lons-le-Saulnier, a retrograde society. Through the credit 
of his brothers, he had acquired for it the affiliation of the Jacobins, and 
had caused it to be withdrawn from the primitive society of Uje same 
town, composed of energetic patriots. The latter inserted in Brissot’s 
journal a fulminating aihln'ss against the Larneths (February 2nd). 
Briasot supported this addix^s, and notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Larneths, tin; Jacobins being undeceived, deprived tlie retrograde society 
of the affiliation, aixl restomi it to the other. 

This \va,s a terrible blow, one that might prove fatal to their popularity, 
and which explains why they showed themselves violent, hard-hearted, 
petulant, and impatient, in the discussion relating totlie right of emigntU 
ing. It was necessary for them to make a display of zeal bef(»re tlx* 
galIorit‘s. Tliey l>ehaved furiously on their benches, shouting and stamp¬ 
ing ; aixl tlu*y luaintjiined with Bamave Uiat the commune tliat had 
arrested the princesses was not guilty of illegality, becaute it bdltrui it 
uctiHfj fur the public intiTest. Mirabeau having inquired what law 
forbade tlieir journey, the Lainetlis inatle no answer ; but one of their 
friends, niore^*andid, replied : “ The safety of tlie people.*’ f 

The Assembly iievertlieless penuitttHl the princesses to continue their 
journey ; ajid charged its constitutiotial committee to lay before it a 
plan of a law on emigration. 

This project, much relisiictl by Merlin, the future framer of the Law 
againat ntuspcrtcd peraom^ was iixlcH'd already like a first article of tlie 
code of Terror ; and it was copied frt>m the otiier system of Terror, the 

Rcrocatiun of the Edict of Nuntci, 

The barbarous legislation (K Louis XIV., the model of the present, 
begins in like manner by iiiHictiiig confiscation on the emigrant; next, 
from one [lenalty to aiiotlier, ever more harsli and absurd, it goes so far 
as to pronounce the senteix^e of the galleys against pity and humanity, 
against the charitable man who has saveti Uie proscribeiL 

Thuft^forc, tlie question was to know wdiether they were to take the 
first step in tlie path of lx>nis XIV., the patbN>f Terror; whether France, 
fi-ee but yesU*rday, was be sliut u*!) like a dungeon. A diacuasion tha^ 
interested freedom io«sueh a degree, required one thing especially,— 
ditit the Assembly should be calm and free. But, since the momina 
there was every appearance of a riot, which was being excited by txa 
ditferent {larties,—the friends of Marat, and the aristocrats. Marat, iu 
his newspaper of tlie lUy, called upon the people to run to the Ass^VW 
and display their opinion loudly and violestly^jtfid to drvpe amS^ Css 
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faithlesk deputies. On the othei^hand, the royalists, by cleverly agitating 
tlie Fauhoui'g Saint Aritoine (it is to them that Liifayette attributes 
movement),* had urged t^^ people towanls Vincennes by making them 
believe that a new Bastille was there being prepared. 'J'his wjis an infal¬ 
lible means of causing Lafayette and the NutiomL Guard to march out of 
Paris. Many nobles, summoned from the ivovinees several days pre¬ 
viously, had entered the Tuilcries stealthily, one by one, anned with 
daggers, swords, and pistols ; and according to every ]»robability, they 
reckoned on caiTying oft' the king. The National Guard, returning from 
Vincennes, in the evening, and being in bad humour, found them in tlie 
Tuilcries, disarmed, and ill-treated them. * 

That morning, the Ussembly was deliberating, amid these commotions 
of which it could not well understand either the authoi’s or the intention. 
It heard the drummers beating the gmerak thr<nighout Paris, the sound 
of the drums approaching or retivating in the Hue Saint-llonon^, the 
noise of the people crowding the galleries to suff<)cation, and scarcely 
containing themselves, and the still more formidable roar of the tumul- 
Uious crowd thronging about the doors. It was a time of agitation, 
emotion, and universal fever,—a vast and general murmur witlnn and 
without. 

Evidently a great battle was about to take place between two parties, 
nay more, two systems, two kinds of monvlity ; and it was curious to 
know who would be willing to compromise himself and enter the artuia. 

Robespierre at once retired as far as jmssibh*, uttered a wuitence, and 
no more,—spoke in order not to speak again. Chapelier, the rt'porter, 
having himself declared tliat his projected law was unconstitutional and 
demanded that the Assembly should previously decide whetlier it wished 
to have a law, Robespien’e said : 1 am not mon^ a jMirtisim of the law 

on emigi'%^ion than M. Chapelier ; but it is by a solemn discussion Uiat 
you ought to reirognise the impossibility or the diujgers o{ such a law.’* 
So saying, he remained a silent witness of this deUate ; for whether 
Mirabeau compromised himself by it, or Mirab<*au’s enemies (l)uport 
and Lameth), l^jbespierre would in either cikse reap advantage. 

Ail, both his friends and his enemies, desired that Minibeau should 
speak for his glory or lor his ruin. In six notes tliat he received, one 
after the other, in rapid succession, he was ciilled upon to declare his 
])rinciples, and at the same time he was ninindtHi of the violent state of 
Paris. He perfectly understood the appeal made his courage; and, 
to avoid all suspense, he road a powerlul address which he had written 
eight years before to tlie King of Prussia on the liberty of eiivgratinK. 
He demanded, moveover, that the Atweml>ly should declare that it woeJci 
pot listen to the project, and pass on to the order of the day. » 

No answer was returned,(;iieithcr by l)ujM>rt, the Lameths, nor Bar- 
nave. They remained prfjfoimdly silfeiit, leaving the question to inferior 
sf^kers, such as Rewl>ell, Prieur, and Muguet. -Hewbell held that in 
time of war emigrating wiw deserting. Now, Uiis'^Nvas pre<M.scly the 
knot^ point of the situation : Was it a time of war ? The answer might 
be affixTiiative or negative. As long as a state of war is not declared, 
the Itfhrsof peace. MibskL and ail men have the liberty of entering or 
leaving tba emAxf, 
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The projected law was read. It intrpsted to three persons ^to bo 
apji^inted by the Assembly) the dictatorial right of authorising or for¬ 
bidding departure, upon pain of confiscation, anji of being de^*aded from 
the title of citizen. Almost the whole Assembly arose ui indignation on 
hejiring it i-ea<l, and rejected the odious inquisition of statis whicJi tlie 
proposed law conferred on»it. Mirabeau seized the opportunity, and 
spoke to the following effect: “ The Assembly of Athens would not even 
bear the measure which Aristides had styled as useful but unjust. You, 
however, have heard it ; but the indignation tliat has arisen has proved 
that you were as good jiulgcs in morality as Aristides : and the barbarity 
of the proposition proves that a law on emigration is impracticable (tawr- 
77iur8). I ask you to hoar me. If there be circumstences when measures 
of police are indispensable, even against the written laws, it is the crime 
of iieceawity ; but tliere is ati immense difference between a measure of 
police and a law... I deny that the project can be submitted for our 
deliberation ; and I declare that 1 should believe myself freed from every 
oatli of fidelity towards tbo.se who should be infamous enough to name a 
dictatorial commission (appiau»e) The popularity which I Imve desire<J 
to pos.stjss, and which I have had the honour {murmun at tlu extreme 
I'ft of the AmtiUih /)—which I have ha/i the honour to enjoy like any 
other, is not a fragile r(‘ed; it is into the earth that I would thrust its 
roots on the immutable basis of reason and liberty (applause). If you 
make a law agJiinst emigrants, I swear I will never obey it.” 

The project of the committee was unanimously rejected, Nevertlieless, 
the Lameths had inunnured, and one of tliem asked for permission to 
speak, but had conceded it to a deputy of his party, who, in a very obscure 
proposal, moved the adjournment. 

Mirabeau persist^id in the plain and simple order of the day, and 
wished to s^^mk again. Then a man on the left e.xclaimed^ ** What 
tlieii is this dictatorship as8uine<l by M. de Mirabeau!” The latter, 
feeling very sure that this apjH5al to envy—the usual ruling passion of 
assemblies—would not fail to have the inteiukHi effect, rushed to the 
tiibiine, and, although the president refused him permission to apeak : 
“ I entreat those who internipt me,” said he, “ to remember Uiat I have 
ever opjwsed despotism ; and I always will. It is not enough to compli¬ 
cate two or thive propositions (disapprobation repeated several times). — 
Silence, you thirty mcinhers ! .•if the adjournment be adopted, you must 
also decree tliat/ro7/i now till then there shall be no riot / ” 

And there was a riot ; they could hear it but too plainly. The thirty, 
though they had all that multitude on their side, were nevertlieless con¬ 
founded, and spoke not a word. Mirabeau had brought upon tlieir heads 
the wifolo responsibility, and they made no reply. The public and the 
restless crowd that thronged the galleries waited in vain. Never had a 
blow been more vigorously applied. * 

The meeting ended half-past five, and Mirabeau went to the hotia^ 
of his sister, his intimate and dear confidante, and said to her : ** 1 have 
pronounced my death-warrant. It is now aU over with me ; for they 
will kill me.” 

His sister and his family had Ions had the iam tiraiights»aiid b^ved 
bis life to be in peril. Whenever he trent out in the eventnf inH te 
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country, his nephew used to follow him armed, at a distance, m spite of 
his remonstrances. Several times, they thought that his coffee had tecen 
poisoned ; and a letter, ^11 extant, proves that a plot to assassinate him 
w'as denounced to him precisely with all the particulars. 

This tim^i he had so completely humiliated ’ his enemies, and shown 
them to be so unworthy of the great positiotj tliey had usurped, that he 
might naturally expect every kind of violence ; hot that Duport or the 
Lameths were people to warrant crime , but, among the fanatical or 
intei-ested persons who surrounded them, there were many men who had 
no need of orders. 

Accondingly, Mirabeau, though he had a feVer, and was moreover 
fatigued by this violent debate, was determined, the very same evening, 
an hour after, and whilst the affair was still warm, to go straight to his 
enemies, direct to the Jacobin Club, enter that hostile crowd, push his 
way through, and, among the number of furious men who pressed against 
him, to see whetlier there was one who would dare to attack him, either 
with words or with a dagger. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening when he entered, and the hall was 
full. The dumb members of the Assembly had now recovered the use 
of speech. Duport was in the tribune; he appeared disconcerted. 
Instead of coming to the point, he waiidcret! from it, and became lost in 
an interminable preamble, ever speaking of Lafayette, but thinking of 
Mirabeau. Several reasons contributed to his liesitation. Far superior 
to the Lameths, he probably perceived that if he inflicted an incparable 
blow on Mirabeau, and succeeded in tunung him out of the Jacobin 
Club, he might fiud that he had been working only for the mlvantage of 
Robespierre. At length, he took the decisive step ; not having said 
anything in the morning, and to say nothing again in the evening, would 
have bwn falling very low. “ The enemies of liberty,” said he, “ are 
not far.off.” This was received with thundering apphiusc. Everybody 
looked at Mirabeau, and several went insolently and applauded before his 
face. Then Duport alluded to the nu^ctiug in the morning, not without 
some show of respect, declaring himself the admirer of this great genius, 
but maintaining tliat the people nee<led before everything else an upright 
serious character ; he als^i reproached Miral>eau with the pride of liis 
dictatorship. Towards the end of his 8[)e<?ch, he appeared once nirjre to 
be affected in this final struggle, and uttu#cd this well-devised sentence, 
which everybody considered affecting : “ Let him be a g«)od citizen, 
and I run to embrace him ; and though he turn aside his fa<'e, I slmil 
rejoice in having made him my enemy, provided he be frieinliy to the 
public good.” 

Thus, he left Mirabeau room for repentance, pardoned his con#,ueror, 
and offered him, as it were, absolution from the Iiands of the Jacobins. 

But Mirabeau did not avail himself of this generosity. Amid tlio 
ff|fplause bestowed on Duport, whirh for him was |he thunder of excom* 
monication, he a^lvanced with a hasty stej) and excliinned : Tliere aro 
twp kinds of dictatorsliip, one of intrigue and audacity, and the other of 
talent and reason. Those who have not founded or kept the former, and 
who }k^0W not how to secure the latter, have noliody to blame but them- 
asking the reason of their silence in the morning, ho 
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t%8ure(] them that his conscience did not reproach him for having fnain- 
taintai an opinion which, for four whole hours, had appeared to be tliai 
of the National Assembly^ and wliich none of i\\e$eachr8 of purflk opinion 
had attacked. Tliis was a bitter justihcation ; for the word leaders was 
grating to the ears of ttie Jacobins. “ Moreover,” added "he, boldly, 
“ my sentiment on emiffratioy is the universal opinion of all philosophers 
and wise men ; if one oe mistaken in company with so many great men, 
there is ground for consolation.” According to this insinuation, there¬ 
fore, the Jacobins were not great men. 

Duport’s respectful language and Mirabeau’s provoking apology had 
violently exasjierated Afexandre de Lameth. Moreover, he plainly per¬ 
ceived that the Jacobins were incensed, and he felt lAiat he was about to 
express the general hatred with his own ; all this transported him 
beyond the bounds of reason, and made him blind to every political con¬ 
sideration. He thought only of the Assembly, and no longer beheld 
two men, in whom, however, everything at the moment centred. He 
did not see Mirabeau, so close to him, whose monarchical opinions 
differed in reality but little from his own, and whom he ought to have 
tried to conciliate ; neither did he any longer see the pale-faced Robe¬ 
spierre, who, silent, as in the morning, was quietly waiting till Mirabeau 
was destroyed. 

Lameth, addressing himself first to the richest fund of human nature, 
pride and envy, repeated and envenomed Mirabeau's imperious apos¬ 
trophe : Silence, you thirty members I ” Then appealing to party 
spirit, the special vanity of the Jacobins: “ The friends of despotism,” 
said he, ** tlio friends of luxury and wealth, justly alarmed by the pro¬ 
gress of this society, illustrious throughout the world, have sworn its 
destruction. Now, this is the last plot that they have planned. They 
have said : * There are 150 incorruptible Jacobin deputies ; we)J then ! 
we will ruin them ; we will invent so many libels that they will be 
looked ii|Kui as factious,’ Ah ! gentlemen, had I not been acquainted 
with this plot, 1 should have spoken this morning. 0 miserable situation, 
for patriots to be forced to be silent and accept expe<lients ! At the first 
woHs I uttt:'Ped, they raised an outcry of ‘ Factious ! ’ next, they made a 
riot, and then said to the king; ‘ Well! Sire, behold the Jacobins undone !* 
Who is now the centre of your eiieinies I Mirabeau, ever Mirabeau. 
Then agiiiii, he has dmwii up tisa proclamation of the dejmrtments; and 
> it is you whom he denounces therein as the factious who are to be 
exterminated.”—Then turning towards Mirabeau : “ When you thus 
denounced*the factious, 1 carefully refrained from uttering one word by 
way of objt'ctioii ; I let you speak on, for it was important for us to know 
you. Ifnhere be any one hei’e who did not see your perfidy tliis morning, 
let him belie me!”—A voice: “No.”—“Who dares say No!”—The 
same voice : “ 1 meant to say, M. d^ Lameth, tliat no member of the 
Assembly could eontnMjjct you,”—Nobody having protested, Lameth 
cleverly took advanfhge of Mirabeau's expression “ Leaden of public 
opinimtN He Battered all those who had remained silent, and urging 
the thing with the true genius of Tartufe : " Insolent distinction 1 ” said 
he ; it is a misfortune for the nation that so many modest deputies^^u:^ 
not the leaders of public so many excellent dtiaenal^ln thdbi| 
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patriotism is religion ; and ^thcy art satisfied with letting heaven ilone 
behold its fervour/ This does not render them less precious tePtheir 
native lafid ; and wouV God that you had served it as well by your 
speeches as they have by tlieir silence !” 

Among other tilings, Lameth made use of h furious expression, whicli 
betokens a fund of hatred such as is seldoiTi revealed : “ I am not one of 
those,** said he, “wlio think good policy dictates that M. de Mirabeau 
should be treated carefully, t/uit he ought not to be driven to despair” 

Mirabeau was sitting near at hand, ‘‘and drops of perepiration,” says 
Camille Desmoulins, “ poured down his face.” 

Yea, Camille was right. The great orator wlio, on a question of equity, 
liberty, and humanity, saw himstdf perishing, was not unworthy, after all, 
to have also his bloody sweat, and to drink the bitter cup. Whatever 
this vicious, this culpable, this unfortunate great man may have done, 
let him be cleansed from his transgressions. To have suffered for justice, 
for the humane principle of our Revolution, will be his expiation and his 
redemption before posterity. 


CHAPTER XL 

DEATH OF MIRABEAU (APRIL 2, 1791). 

It is much to be regrettetl that we have not MirabcaiPs reply, which, 
if we may judge from its results, must have lieen a triumph of address 
and eloquence. We have an extract of it which hiis probably been 
garble^ ; but, nevertheless, we may still perceive Irom jt that this reply 
must have contained, among many flattering and insinuating expressions, 
bursts of irony, like the following ; “ And how could they attribute to me 
llie absurd design of representing the Jacobins as taclious, when they so 
well refute this calumny every day, by their replies and their public 
meetings 1 ” 

Notwithstanding this, the great orator showed himself so cleverl} a 
complete Jacobin, so sensible of their good opinion, that one moment was 
sufficient for him to change every mind.** He confessed that he had jeered 
the Jacobins, though doing them justice at the same time, Ibi thus' 
gained their applause ; but when, in concluding, he exclaimed : “ 1 will 
remain with you till the day of ostracism,** he had once more made a 
conquest of their hearts. 

He then went out, and never returned. His genius was quite'V^ontrary 
to that of the Jacobins. He could not willingly undergo the yoke of that 
spirit of mediocrity, which, posseting neither that need of talent which 
a select society ex[>eriences, nor the enthusiasVc impulse of the people, 
wiUi their natural and deep-seated instinct, requifes that one should be 
of a middling stamp, just of tlie same stand^l, neither higher nor 
lower, and which, however distrustful it may be, allows itself nevertheless 
to directed by tactics of a middling order. The Revolution, which 
wil eter rising, these active mediocrities to power. 
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The middle, citizen class, of which the* most restless portion Irere 
agitators in the Jacobin Club, had now its advent ; this class was truly 
middling in every rc'speet, being middling in foJtune, mind, a?id talent. 
Great talents were uneuinmon ; and still more unconnnon was political 
invention whose language was very monotonous, and always copied from 
Rousseau. Wide and ivimense was the difference between this and the 
sixteenth century, when everybody possessed a powerful language, a lan¬ 
guage of his own, which he had made himself, and the energetical defects 
of which are always interesting and amusing. Except four men of first 
rank,—three orators and/)ne wriu*r,—all tlie others are of a secondary 
order. Lafayette, the transient idol, and the future idols, the Girctodisis 
and the Montagnards, are generally of a middling^stamp. Mirabeau 
beheld himself literally annihilated by mediocrity. 

It was like, overwhelmed by a rising tide rushing in from the open sea, 
and he, a robust wrestler, was then on the slK>re, in the ridiculous alti¬ 
tude of opposing the ocean, the waves of which were ever rising. Yes¬ 
terday the water was up to his ankle ; to-day it reaches his knee ; 
to-morrow it will rise to his waist. And then the waves of this ocean had 
neither figure nor form ; every time he gnisped them in his powerful 
hand, they slipped from him, weak, vag\ie, and colourless. 

It was an unprofitable struggle ; by no means one of opposite prin¬ 
ciples, Mirabeau was scarcely able tf> define w hat he contended against. 
It was certainly neither the. people, ner a democratic goven\ment. 
Mirabeau would haye found his advantage in a republic ; for he would 
undoubtedly have been tlje first citizen. He was struggling against 
an immense, yet very feeble party, composed of different appearances, 
and which itself desired nothing more than an appearance,—something 
indefinable, an undiscovcrablo middle state, neither a monarchy nor a 
republic, a mongrel, hermaphrodite, or, rather, a neuter party, and 
impotent, restless in proportion to its imj>otency. 

Tlie most shockingly ridiculous featun* in the situation of things, is, 
that it was this nonentity which, in the name of a still undiscovered 
system, orgaiiist'd the Reign of TeiTor. 

Mirabeau was sedzed with grief and disgtist. He began to perceive 
that he was the du|>e of the Court, which had cheattKl and niystific'd him. 
He had divamed of acting the part of arbiter between the Uevoliition 
^and the Monarchy, and he ha<l expected to acipiire an ascendancy over 
the queen, ns a man, and a snitesmnii, and to siive her. Rut the ((ueen, 
who desired less to ho saved than to he avenged, would not listen to any 
rcivsonaJde lllea. The iiieans that he pro|M)sed were those that she most 
uhstinati^ rejected,— To be modvrute ami ami afu'^vfs in the rujht ; 
to iu‘t slowly, hut steadily, on public opinion, especially in the depart¬ 
ments ; hasten on the close of the Af^mihly ft«in which nothing could 
h(? expected ; fonn a new one, and cause it to revise tlie consiitutioD. 
(Menioins de >ul viii.) 

He wanted to save two things,—royaltv and lilierty ; believing royalty 
itself to he a guarantee for liberty, in this twofold attempt he met with 
a grout i>hsttielo, the incurable silliness of tlie Court tliat be defentied. 
The right side of the Assembly, for instance, having ventured to mUo 
an insolent and extremely impnideut sally against national coknini 
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MiAbeaa implied by a fierce oration, in the very words that Franc# 
would h^ve used, if she had spoken. In the evening, he received’a visit 
from M. de Lainarck, i/ho came, inconsolable, to upbraid him, on the part 
of the queen, and complain of his violence. ^He turned his back on him, 
and replied with indignation and ctuitempt. And in his speech on the 
regency, he demanded, and caused it to bcAlecre'd, tliat women should be 
excluded from it. 

The Court did not wish seriously to make use of his assistance, but only 
to compromise him and make him unpopular ; and it had, in a great mea¬ 
sure, obtained this latter point. Of the thrpc (>arts which may tempt 
genii]^ in revolutions,—those of Hichelieu, Washington, and Cromwell,— 
neither was practil^ble for him to perform. The best thing that remained 
for him to do, was seas'^nablc death. Accordingly, as if he had been 
impatient to die, he was, throughout this month, which was his last, even 
more furiously prodigal of his life than usual. We find him everywhere ; 
at the department, he accepts new functions in the National Guard ; and 
yet he scarcely ever leaves the tribune, where he enlightens every subject 
with intelligence and talent, descending to specialties which would have 
been supposed to be most foreign to him (1 allude to the speeches on tlie 
mines). 

He went about speaking and acting, and yet he felt he was dying, and 
believed himself to l)e poisoned. Far from combating his languor by a 
different manner of living, he mther seemed eager U) anticipate his 
death. About the 15th of March, he passed a night at table with 
females, and his health grew worse. He ha<i but two decided tastes,— 
women and flowers:* moreover, we must make a distinction; women worthy 
of his affection; for, with Mi rabeau, pi ensure was never separated from love. 

On Sunday, the 27th of March, he wjvs in the country, at his small 
residefice at Argenteuil, where he was charitably eniplored in doing good 
to the poor. He had ever sympathi.siMl with the miseries of mankind ; 
and he became still more humane at the approach of death. Here 
he was seized with a cholic, of which he ha<l previously had attacks, 
accompanied with inexpressilde agony, and found himself dying alone, 
without a physician or any assistance. Assistance came at lengtli ; but 
it was of no avail, for, in five days, be expired. 

Nevertbeles.s, on Monday, the ‘idtii. tbougb death was stamped upon 
his countenance, he was obstinately resolved to go once more to thq 
Assembly. The question on the iiiine.s, a very important affair for his 
friend, M. de I^aniarck, whose fortune was engaged in tlieni,dcci<ied him. 
Mirabeau spoke five times ; and, though more dead than ali\e, was once 
more victorious. On leaving the Assembly, all was over, ^itli that 
last effort, be sacrificed the rest of his life to friendship. 

.On Tuesday, the 20th,* a reporj: that Mirala^uu was ill spread a strong 
sensation throughout Paris, and all men, even his adversaries, then fell 
•-.- - • 

• Etienne Dumont, ch. xiv., p. 273.—“ Mirabeau used always to wi-ile sur¬ 
rounded with flowers. His taste was more delicate than lias la'cn 8tiit<’d. He 
aC^plentifullv, like a man of his strength, and one prodigal of his energies ; 

never drank to excess: bis eloquence was not, like that of Pox, Pitt^ 
nud oUittf Et.glUb or|pn, inspired by the fumes of wines.'* 
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how much tliey loved him. Camille DesmouliiiB^ who was then wa^g 
war 80 {»violcntly against him, feels his heart yearn once more towards liig 
former friend ; and the furious editors of the “ lievolutioiis of, Paris,” 
who were at that moment proposing tlie suppressidli of royalty, say tliat 
the king lias sent to inquire about Mirabeau, and add, Let us leel 
grateful that Louis XVL did not go himself ; it would have occasioned a 
fatal diversion ; for the ^*ople Vould have adored him.” 

On the Tuesday evening, the crowd thronged about the sick man’s 
doof. On the Wednestlay, the Jacobins sent him a deputation, headed 
by Bamave, from whom he received with pleasure an obliging expression 
that was related to him. 'Charles de Laineth had refused to join the 
deputation. 

Mirabeau was afraid of being beset by priests, and nad given orders 
that the curate should be told, if he came, that he had seen, or was to see, 
his friend, the bishop of Autun. 

Nobody was ever more noble and affectionate in death. He spoke of 
his life as of the past, and of himxeljy who had heen^ and had ctased to be. 
He would have no other physician than his friend Cabanis, and was 
totally given up to frien<lship and to the idea of France. What gave him 
the most uneasiness in dying, was the douhtiul threatening attitude of the 
English, who 8t‘eined to be j)reparing war. That Pitt,” said he, “ is 
goveriiing with threats, rather than with deeds ; I should have given him 
Some trouble, if I had lived.” 

'I'hcy spoke to him of the extraordinary eagoniess of the people in 
inquiring about his health, and of the religious ix^pect and silence of tlie 
crowd which was afraid of ti'oubling him. “Ah ! the people,” said he, 
“ such good peo])lc well desiu’ve that a man should sacrifice himself for 
them, and do everything to found and strengthen their liberty. It was 
my glory to live for them ; and it is my consolation to feel that 1 am 
dying amidst the^)eoplc.” * 

He was full of gloomy presentiments about tlie destiny of France : “ I 
am carrying away with me,” sai<i he, “ the funeral of monarchy ; iu 
remnants will become the prey of the factious.” 

The report of a cannon having been lK ard,he exclaimed, with a start: 
“ Is this alreatly the funeral of Achilles I ” 

“ 111 the morning of the ‘Jnd of April,” says Cabanis, “ he ordered his 
windows to be opened, luid said tp me in a firm tone ; * Friend, l^mli 
<lie t(»-(lay. On .such a day, it oim- remains to perfume oneself, and tlien, 
crowned with llowoi*s, iiinl surnmnded with music, to lie lulled agrwably 
to that sleey fnun which there is no waking.' He tlicn calk*d bis valet- 
de-elmmbre : ‘ Come,’said he,‘prepare to shave me, and to dress me 
carefully jmd completely.’ He oixlered his bed to be moved nearer an 
open window, in order that he might contemplate the first symptoms of 
vernal vegetation on the ti'ees in Ins liyile garde*n. The sun wassliining ; 
and he exclaimed : ‘ If tliis be not God, it is at least his cousin-genDan,' 
Soon after, lie lost thcaiisd of speech ; but lie still n^plied by signs to the 
proofs qf friendship which we showed him. The slightest atlentiona 
affected him, and caused him to smile ; and when we approached iunii 
he did all ho couhl to embrace us.” ^ 

His sufferings being excessive, and as he was unable to articulate ai|y 
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lonv;er, he wrote the word “ Sleep ; ” and, desirous of abridging this 
useless agony, he asked for opium, and expired about half-past* eight, 
after ha/ing just turped round and raised his eyes to heaven. The 
plaster that has taken tlio impression of his countenanee thus fixed, 
exhibits pnly a sweet smile, a calm sleep, and pleasant dreams. 

The grief inspired by his death, was^intense and universal. His 
secretary, who adored him, and had several tiin& drawn his sword in his 
defence, endeavoured to commit suicide. During his illness, a young 
man had presented himself, asking whether they wouhl try a transfusion 
of blood, and offering his own to reanimate and revive Mirabeaii. The 
people caused the theatres to he shut, and ev6n dispersed and hooted a 
ball, which 8eeme<{^an insult to the general grief. 

Meanwhile, the body was opened. Sinister reports were in circula¬ 
tion ; and any inconsiderate word that had confirmed the idea of poisoning, 
might have cost the lives of persons who, perhaps, were iunoceut. 
Mirabeau's son assures us that the greater part of the surgeons who per¬ 
formed the autopsy, “ found indubitable traces of poison ; ” but that tliey 
prudently remained silent. 

On the 3rd of A])ril, tiie department of Paris went to the National 
Assembly, and demanded and obtained that the church of Sainte-dene- 
vieve should be consecrated to the burial of great men, and tliat Mira- 
heau should be placed there the first. The front of the edifice was to he 
inscribed with these words : ** Ailx. f/ramls hovimes la patrie rfmnnals'- 
sank.** Descartes was there ; and Voltaire and Rousseau were also to 
he brought thither. This, says Camille Desmoulins, was a grand 
decree ! There are a thousand sects and a thousand churches among 
nations ; and in one nation, the holy of holies for one is an abomination 
for another. But for this temple and these relies, there will he no 
dispu^s. This basilic will unite all men to its religion. 

On the 4th of April, took place the funeral procession, the most 
extensive and popular that had ever been in the world, l)erore that of 
Napoleon on the l.5tli of December, Id40. The people alone managed 
the police, and admirably ; and no accident happened in that crowd of 
three or four Imndred thousand men. The streets, boulevards, windows, 
roofs, and trees, were all loaded with spectators. 

At the head of tlie procession, walked Lafayette ; next, surrounded by 
the twelve huissiers d la chains, caim' Tronchet, the president of the 
National Assembly ; and, after him, the whole Asstmihly, without any 
distinction of party. Sieyes, Miraheau's intimste friend, who d«‘te8tcd 
tlie Lameths, and never spoke to them, had nevertlieless th ) noble and 
delicate idea of taking the arm of Charles de Laineth, thus sheltering them 
from the unjust suspicion that was impending. ' 

Immediately after the, National Assembly marched, in a den.se mass, 
the Club of the Jacobins, like a second Assembly, before all the authorities. 
They had distinguished themselves by a pom])Oi^ display of grief, ordering 
mourning for eight days, and an eternal mouriAng to bo repeated on 
every anniversary. 

This immense procession could not arrive at the Church Saint-Eiistache 
beltMre ekht ^’clock, where C^rutti pronounced the funeral oration. 
Hinreiity taoniftfid National Guards discharged their arms at once, and 
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ill the windows were shattered to atoms ; for a moment people thcight 
that the church would fall in upon the coffin. 

Then the funeral procession resumed its cour8c;J)y torch-light',- a truly 
funeral procession at such an hour. Two powoi^ul instruments were 
then heard for the first thne, the trombone and the tamtam.' “ Those 
violent and detached notes ^verawed the soul and affected the heart,” 
It was very late at night when they arrived at Sainte-Genevieve. 

Tlie character of the day had been generally calm and solemn, and 
stamped with a feeling of immortality. One would have thought that 
they were transferring the ashes of Voltaire,—of one of those men who 
never die. But, in propcirtion as daylight disappeared, and the proces¬ 
sion buried itself in the doubly obscure shadow offuight, and gloomy 
streets, lit by the glare of flickering torches, the imaginations of men also 
plunged irresistibly into the dark regions of futurity and ominous pre¬ 
sentiment. The death of the only great man occasioned, from that day, 
a fonnidable equality among all others. The Revolution was, from that 
time, about to roll down a rapid declivity, by a dusky path to triumph, 
or to the tomb. And, in that path, it wjis evermore to l>e without a man, 
a glorious companion on the road,—a man of a noble heart, after all, 
devoid of bitterness, and hatred, and magnanimous towards bis most 
bitter enemies. He carried witli him to the grave something that was 
not yet well known, and which was known hut too late : a spirit of peace 
even in war,—kindiiess, gentleness, and humanity even in violence. 

Let us not yet leave Mira)>eau to sleep in the earth ; what we have 
seen buried at Sainte-Genevieve is the least part of him. His soul and 
his memory still remain, and ought to give an account to God and men. 

One man alone, the honest ami austere IMtion, refused to take a |>art 
in the procession : he ns^ertt^d that he liad read a plan of conspiracy in 
Mirahoau’s own hand-writing. > 

Thegraat wnler of the time, a young, artless, and fervent mind, who 
ivprcsents its p.assions and fluctuations the best,—I mean Desmoulins,— 
varies a.stonisbingly, in a few day.s, in his judgment on Mirabeau, and 
ultimately inflicts upon him the most overwhelming sentence. No spec¬ 
tacle can be more eurio\i8 tlian that of this athletic swimmer, tempt'.st-tost, 
as it were, from hatred to friendship, and at length stranded upon hatred. 

First, as soon as ever he knows he is ill, he kads affected, and, though 
still attacking him, ho displays f^e goodness of his heart, and recalls to 
* mind the immortal services that Mirabeau had renderad to liberty : “All 
patriots say, like Darius in Herodotus : Histia'ua-^cited Ionia against me; 
but Histia*’*s saved mo when he broke down the uridge over tlie Ister.” 

And a few pages furtljcr: 

“ But Mirabeau is dying, Mirabeau is dead ! Whnt an imm4we prty 
has just been seized by death / I fool even now the same shock of ideas 
and sentiments tliat made me rainaiit speechless and motionless before 
that head so full of systems, when, at my request, they raised the veil 
that covered it, and'? still sought to discover his secret It was a deep 
sleep ; and what struck me, beyond all expression, was that it reminded 
mo of the serenity of the wise and righteous. Never shall I forget that 
death-struck countenance, and Uie agonising sentiments I experienoel en 
beholding it” ^ 
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Ayeweek afterwards, a total change takes place ! and Desmcmlint 
becomes his enemy ! The necessity of dispelling the horrible siispl^iotis 
which beset the Lameths cast the tickle writer into the most violent lan¬ 
guage. Friendship induced him to betray friendship ! . . . Sublime but 
childish aijd immoderate genius, ever rushing Into extremes ! 

“ For my part, when they had raised the shroud for me, I conf(?ss tliat, 
at the sight of a man whom I had adored, 1 could ilot shed a tear, and that 
1 gazed upon him with eyes as dry as Cicero’s when he contemplated the 
twenty-tliree wounds on the dead body of Ctesar. I gazed at that grand 
treasury of ideas, dismantled by death. I suffered as not being able to 
shed tears over a man who had so great a genius, who had rendered such 
splendid services his country, and had wished to have me for his 
friend. I thought of the reply that Mirabeau dying made to the dying 
Socrates, of his refutation of the long conversation of Socrates on immor¬ 
tality, by the single word ^leep. I contemplated his sleep ; and, unable 
to divest myself of tlie idea of his great projects against the comple¬ 
tion of our liberty, and revolving in my mind the whole of his two last 
years, the past and the future, and his last saying,—that profession pf 
materialism and atheism, I also replied by these single words : Fou r/iV.” 

No, Mirabeau can never die ; he will live with Desmoulins. He who 
invoked the people on the l*2th of July, 1789, and he who on the 28rd of 
June uttered the great language of the people to the old monarchy,—the 
first orator of the lievolution and its first writer,—will live for ever 
among posterity, and nothing can separate them. 

This man, consecrated by the Revolution, and identified with it, and 
consequently with ourselves, we cannot degrade without degrading 
ourselves,—without unci'owning France. 

Time, which reveals everything, has revealed nothing that really 
proves^he reproach of treason to have been well founded. Mirabeau’s 
real transgression was an error, a serious fatal error, but obe that was then 
shared by all in different degrees. At that time, all men of every party, 
from Cazales and Maury down to Robespierre, and even to Marat, 
belie vetl France to entertain Royalist opinions ; all men wanted a king ; 
tjie number of republicans was timly imperceptible. 

Mirabeau believed that it is necessary to have a king invesUni with 
power, or no king at all. Experience has decided against intermediary 
atU‘m[)ts,—spurious constitutions, whicli* by the paths of deception, lead 
to hyjxjcritical tyranny. 

Tile means he proposes to the king for recovering his power, is to be 
more revolutionary than the Assembly itself. ,, 

There was no treason ; but there was corruption. What kind of cor¬ 
ruption ? Was it money 1 It is true Mirabeau appears to have.received 
sums ♦ to defray the exp^iise of his immense correspiMideiice wiili tlie 

‘ * However likely Mirabeau and Danton'a venj^lity may appear, wo mutt 

nevertheless observe that wc have no other proofs of iftlian the testimony of 
their enemies or political adversaries. No document in their liandwriting 
authorises this accusation. Those found in the iron chest arc not by Mira- 
bea4^ but by Laporte, the intendunt; they give no prt*cise information, and 
only that, aMbe time of his death Nirabcau had no fixed salary from 
t 
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Departments,—a sort of ministry that lie was organising at his own 
houbd. He nmkes use of this subtle expression,—this excuse vhieh does 
not excuse him ; that lie liad not been bought, that he was paid^ not sold. 

There was also another kind of corruption, which those w lio had studied 
tliis man will easily understand. His romantic visit to Saint-Cloud, in 
the month of May, l"*fiO, luvl transported liirn with the mad hojie of 
becoming the minister, not of a king, but of a queen, a sort of political 
husband, as Mazarin had been. This mad expectation l>ecame the more 
indelibly impressed upon his mind, as that single and transitory appari¬ 
tion was a kind of dream that never returned, and which he coul(l never 
compare seriously with reality. And he tixasured jip this allusion : he 
s.aNv the queen, as he wdshed to see her, a true ilaughtet of Maria-Theresa, 
violent, but magnanimous and heroic. This error was, moreover, cleverly 
imj)i*oved and maintained by M. de Lamarck, who was placed about him 
day and niglit,—a man attached to the queen, and also to Mirabeau,— 
and who, never leaving hi.s side, confinned in his mind this dream of the 
<piixm’s genius ... A queen so hamlsome, so unfortunate, and so cou¬ 
rageous ! She w'as in want of only one thing,—advice, experience, a 
bold and pnulent counselbu’, a manly hand to guide her,—the potent 
hand of Miralxwt! . . Such was the true conniption of this man,—a 
eulpahb* illusion of the heart, full of ambition and pride. 

Now, let us iisseiiiblo a jury of men of irreproacliable conduct, such as 
have a right to judge,— such :is feel themselves pure, free from briberyf 
which is not unconnnon, and free from hatred^ which is rare (how many 
Puritans prefer vengeance and bloodshed to money !); and having 
assembled and questioned them, we imagine that they wtU not hesitate to 
come to the same decision as ourselves : 

Was there any treachery ?—No. 

Was tliero ai^' corruption ?—Yes. 

Yes, the defendant is guilty. Accordingly, how’ever |vainful it may be 
to say so, lie was justly expelled from tlie I’aiitlieoii 

The Constituent .Vssembly was right in sending thither the intrepid 


the Couvt ; that he wa*’ negociating with it. Raid pmved nothing, neither did 
Chenier ; and Mirabeau was coiulenined hy the Cb>nvcntion on mere appear¬ 
ances. Mirubeau’s son appears me to jirovc wui^faetorily that he left 
^scmrely anv thing but debts. In order to form a serious aj>pieei.uion of this 
tbaracter, wbieh was far from bring pure, wc must not, however, frtrget that 
Mimheau, ainiing oidy at cnertry and audaeity, suffered all his life the ridicu¬ 
lous imputation of being a braegadoeio in crime (\miille DeMuoulins admir¬ 
ably dcsetjbes the stmnge satisfaction which Mirabeau testifieil, when he said 
to him, “ If the Court has not given }ou a hundred thoiis:uid crowns for 
yoursjKJceh of to-<lay, it is certainly robbii g you.” He appeared flattci'ed by the 
figure at whicli his t-peeeli was estimated. And, in the interview that he had 
with Tijifuiettc ami I.i.iiietfi, in 17thf, he said, coolly, “What shall we do 
v^’ilh the queen Must we not kill her?” Lafayette was deceived by hit 
serious tone, and replied in the negative. “You are right,” said Mirabeau; 
“ a murdered queen is tit for nothing but to furnish a tiresome tragedy to j^boc 
Guiberl; but a quccu humiliaicU is a very different thing,” (8eo 
K’ienne Dumont, Miiabcau's Memoirs, &c.) 
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orator who was the fii’st organ and the very voice of liberty. And the 
Conventioij was right in expelling from the temple the corrupt, ambil^us, 
faint-hearted man, who' would have preferred a woman and his own 
grandeur tp his native land. ^ 

It was oil a dull day in autumn, in the tragical year 1791,—when 
France had almost finished exterminating hers<>!f,--it was then that, 
having killed the living, she set about destroying tlie dead, and banishe(l 
her most glorious sou from her heart, performing this last act of grief 
with savage joy. The agent of the law, charged with this hideous exe¬ 
cution,, uses, in his irregular, ignorant, and Jimrbarous prock-verbaly 
which gives us a strange idea of the time, the following expressions, the 
orthography of which I have faithfully preserved ; ** The procession 
{cortege de la fete) having halted on the square before the Pantheon, one 
of the citizens, an usher of the Convention, advanced towards the 
entrance-door of the said Pantheon, and there read the decree that 
excludes from the same {decres qui exrlus d^y ccliuj*) the remains of 
Honore Riqueti Mirabeau, which have immediately been carried in a 
wooden coffin out of the inclosure of the said temjile, and having been 
given to us, we have caused the said coffin to be transferred and deposited 
in the ordinary burial-place’^ . . . This plqce is no other than Clainart, 
the burial-ground for executed criminals, in the faubourg Saint-Marceau. 
The body was transferred thither during the night, and buried, without 
any indication, somewhere about the middle of the inclosure ; and there, 
accoi*ding to every probability, it still remains in the year 1848 : so that 
Mirabeau has remained there in the convict burial-ground for more than 
half a century ! t- 

We do not believe in the justice of everlasting punishments ; and it is 
enough that this p(Jor great man should have undergone an expiation of 
fifty years. Let us not doubt but France, when she shaPseo better days, 
will go and fetch the orator of the Ilevolntion from the bosom of the 
earth, and place him again where he ought to remain, in his Pantheon, at 
the feet of the creators of the Ilevolution, Dc'seartes, Rousseau, and Vol¬ 
taire. The banishment was deserved, but tlic restoration is likewise 
just. Why should we envy him this material sejnilclire, when he has a 
moral one in grateful memory, in the very Jieart of France ? 

• These words are left as specimens of the bad Frencli to which the autho 
has just alluded.—Translator. 

f Our young students who frequent this inelosurc, now devoted to anato¬ 
mical studies, should know that they arc daily walking over Miraoeau’s grave. 
Tie is still there in his leaden coffin. The centre of the inrlosuro jias never 
been searched, but only thp lateral part, along the W'alls, and there they havjs 
found, in jheir black,robes, in a good state of preservation, some of the priests 
killed on the 2nd of September. It would be to the honour of the city of 
Paris to be tbe first to undertake the glorious task of ifiscovcnng and rchabili- 
todog Mirabeau, and, if he be not replaced in the Pantheon, of giving hiin, 
••wSrt we ClilOOt, witiiout ingratitude, refuse him,—at least a tomb. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INTOLERANCE OF THE TWO PARTIES.—ROBESPIERRE’S 
PROGRESS. 

On the 7th of April, ftve days after the death of Mirabeau, Robespierre 
proposed and caused to be decreed that no nien^ber of the Assembly 
could he rained Co the miiiktry during the four years following the 
session. 

No deputy of any importance durst make any objection ; no protesta¬ 
tion was made, either by the usual framers of the constitution (Thouret, 
Chapelier, &c.); or by the agitators on the left (Duport, Lameth, Bar- 
nave, and their party); but, without saying a word, they allowed them-, 
selves to be deprived of all the advantage that they might have expected 
from the death of Mirabeau ; and the entrance to pow'er^ which seemed 
to open before them, was closed against them for ever. 

Five weeks later, May Kith, Robespierre proposed and caused to be 
decreed lliat tlie members of tlie present Assembly could not be elected 
for the next legislature. 

Twice* did the constituent Assembly vote by acclamation against itself ; 
and each time on the motion of the deputy the least agreeable to the 
Avsscmbly, of one whose motions and amendments it had invariably 
rejected ! 

We have here a great change w’ljich we must endeavour to e^lain. 

And, first, if very surprising symptom that we perceive of it is, that on 
the very day after Mirabeau s death, Robespierre assumed a new, auda¬ 
cious, ami almost imperious tone On the 6th of April, he violently 
reproached the constitutional committee with having unejrpcctcdbj pre- 
senUul a plan for the organisation of the ministry (presente<l two months 
before) ; and he spoke of the “ dread with w Inch the spirit w In.eh 
prevailed at their deliberations in.«?piixHl liim.’^ He concluded w'ith this 
dogmatic.al sentence : “ Here i%tho essential inntnu'tion which I lay before 
the Assembly.” And the A.ssembly showed no disapprobation. It 
granted him an adjournment to the next day for the substance of the 
law ; ami it was on the morrow, the 7th of April, that, being probably 
assured of a strong majority, he made the motion of prohibiting the 
ministi^' to the deputies for four years. 

Robespierre was no longer a hesitating tinvd deputy ; he had assumed 
authority. This was perceptible on 4he 16th of May, when he developed 
seriously, and often eloquently, this tlmsis of politi^ morality, that the* 
legislator ought to i#ake it his duty to retire to his rank as a private 
citizen, and even to slum public gratitude. The Assembly, tired of its 
constitutional committee,—a decemvirate over speaking and laying down 
laws,—felt grateful to Robespierre for having be«n the firs^to a 

just and true idea, which may be reduced to this formula : " Tlie Itou- 
stitutiou did not issue from the brain of tliis or UMit orator, IfUl fi'm tki 
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ve^-y pnneiple of the opinion ihofl pixceded and has suppo'ti.ed us, Afte^ 
two years of< superhuman labours, it only remains for us to give our suc¬ 
cessors an example of indYfference for our immense power, and for every 
other interest than that of the public good. L<^.t us go and breathe, in 
our departments, the air of equality.” 

And he added these imperious and hasty woi'ds : It seems to me that, 
for the honour of the principles of the Assembly, this motion ought not 
to be decreed in too dilatory a manner.” Far from being offended by 
this language, the Assembly a[>plauded, ordered it to be printed, and 
wanted to vote immediately. In vain did Cliapeher ask permission to 
speak, the motion wa:| voted almost unanimously. 

Camille Desmoulins, the habitual and very zealous trumpeter of 
Robespierre, says very truly that he considers this decree as a master¬ 
piece of policy : ‘‘ We can easily imagine that he carried things thus with 
a high hand only because he was in secret intelligence with the self- 
respect of the great majority, who, unable to be re-elected, eagerly seized 
tliis opportunity of levelling all the honourable members. Our trusty 
Triend had calculated right well,” &c. 

What he had calculated, but what Desmoulins cannot tell, is, that for 
the two extreme parties, the Jacobins and the aristocrats, the common 
enemy to be destroyed was the constitution and the constitutional party, 
the parents and natural defenders of their weakly child. 

But Robespierre was too great a politician for us to believe that he 
trusted entirely to tliis calculation of probabilities, to this hypothesis 
founded on a general knowledge of human nature. When vve behold him 
speaking so forcibly, and with so much authority and certainty, we 
cannot doubt but he was most positively informed of the support that his 
motion jyould meet with from the right side of the Assembly. The 
priests, in favour of whom he had lately ventured so far, an'd almost com¬ 
promised himself (March 12th) were able to give him perfect information 
on the opinions of tlicir j)arty. 

On the other hand, if Robespierre's voice seems suddenly more com¬ 
manding, it is because it is no longer that of a single man ; a whole 
nation speaks with him,—that of the Jacobin societies. The society in 
I’aris, as we have seen, founded by deputies, and at first possessing as 
many as four hundred in October, ITdO, has at most but a hundred and 
fifty on the 20th of February, 1701, the day when Mirabeau was annihi¬ 
lated by the Lameths. Who then are the predominant niembei’s of the 
Jacobin club 1 Those who are not deputies, but wish to bo so,—those 
who desire that the constituent Assembly may not be re-electeif. It was 
the secret thought, the desire, and the interest of the Jacobins that 
Robespierre had cxj)ressed ; and he becomes their organ. Ho speaks 
for them ard before them ; and he is supported by them ; for they are 
^the persons who now fill the galleries. This upper assembly, as I have 
already called it, begins to overawe the constituem' A'Ssembly from above; 
and this reason is not one of the least which induce the latter to desire 
repose. ' The galleries interpose more and more, accompanying the 
BpeelAies of the orators with exclamations, applause, and bootings. In 
thfi^questtoii oh tlie colonies, for instauct), a defender of the colonists was 
aiMed^otoigMualjr. 
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Jhe secret history of the Jacobin society is extremely difficult to unravel. 
Their pretended journal, edited by. Laclos, far iroin throwing any light 
on the subject only renders it more obscure. What is nevertheless very 
evident, is, that of the lavo pnmitive fractions of the society, the Orleans 
party now declines, discredited by its chief in the affair of the four millions, 
and by the republidln wai^fare directed against it by Brissot and others. 
The otlier fraction (Duport, Barnave, and Lameth) appears also worn 
out and exhausted ; as though in mortally wounding Mirabeaii on the 
evening of the 'idtli of February, it had left its sting and its life in the 
wound. But whether ft still acts in the violent riot by wliicli the, Jacobins 
completely desti“oyed the monarebi<!ai club with sticks and stones, is what 
we cannot positively know. However, what we may say in general of 
the triumvirs is, that their bad reputation for intrigues and violence, and 
the ominous (though unjust) reports current against them on the occa¬ 
sion of Mirabeau’s death, induced the Jacobins to follow pi'cfei’ably a 
|x»or, austere man, free from <*orruption, and of an irreproachable clia- 
racter. The remarkable scene, noticed by all, at Mirabeau’s funeral 
(Lameth walking arm in arm with Sieyes, and shielded by him from thS 
suspicion of the people,—a Jaeol)in protected, as it were, in face of the 
peoj)lc by the unpopular ai»be !) wius onougli to cause the Jacobin 
society to reHeet. It abandoned the Laineths and attached itself to 
Uobespiorre. 

The affair of the Jacobins of I.ons-lo-Saulnicr, decided against the 
Lanieths by the society of Baris, aljout the end of March, seems to be the 
date of their downfall. One iniglit almost say that they expire with 
Mirabcau ; botli ilie conquerors and the con(|uered disai)pear almost at 
the sjime time. 

Nothing had more contributed to liasten their ruin than they: illiberal 
opinion on tlft* rights of men of colour. Tiie Lametbs had houses and 
slaves in the colonies ; and Barnave spoke manfully in favour of the 
planters. Tlie Assembly, wavering between the too evident qiu'stion of 
right and tiie fear of exciting .a general coiiHagration, made this sti'aiige 
decivc : “ That it would unv r deliberate on the state of persons not born 
of a frexj father and mother, unless it was required to do so by the 
colonies.” They were very sure tliat this demand would mrtr come ; so 
it was proliibiting itself f’roi% ever deliberating on the slavery of the 
blacks. 'I'he ])lanter8 wanted to raise a statue to Biu’iiavc, as if he were 
already de;id, which was but too time. 

lnde|)yiidently of these interests, a secret influence, we must say, con¬ 
tributed likewise to neutralise the Lametbs. 

Slnu'tly after Mirabean’s de.ath, at a time wdien it was imputed to them 
by many persons, a little insignificant man t^ked, at a very eaidy hour, to 
speak to Alexander de Lametli, jvho was still in bed, |nd he was 
admitted. Ttiis was M. de Montmorin, the minister for foreign affairit 
—The ministtjr sifafdo^'ii by the bedside, and begins his confession. Ho 
speaks ill of Mirabeau (a sure way of pleasin)^ the Lametlis), reproaches 
himself for the evil course upon winch he had entered, and Uio large 
sums he had spent, in order to penetrate the secrets of the Jaaobins. 
^ Lvery evening,” says he, “ I had the letters they had received $roni 
the provinces \ and I read them to the king, who oftett admired tlw 
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wisdoiTT of your replies.” The conclusion of this conversation, wliich 
Lameth forg^ets to give us, but whicli is perfectly well known, is, tllat 
Lamctli, in one respect, stlcceeded Mirabeau, and became what Barnavo 
had been ev^r since the month of December, one of the secret advisers 
of the Court.* 

On the ‘28th of April, the Assembly too<t a f;trmidable step, and 
decided that none but active citizens could be National Guards, Itobes- 
pierre protested, but Duport and Baniave remained silent ; and Charles 
de Lameth spoke only on a point of little importance. 

The real touchstone, the fatal ordeal, was the prohibition of Clubs, now 
solemnly attacked before the Assembly by the department of I’aris,—the 
prohibition of popular assemblies in gener.al, whether coinmimes, sec¬ 
tions, or free associations, their right of making collective petitions and 
addresses, that of publishing notices, &c. Chapelier proposed a law which 
depri/ed them of this right ; and it was indeed voted, but not carried 
into execution. He declared that, witliout this law, the Clubs would be 
corporations, and the most formidable of all. Robespierre and Retion 
ktood forward as defenders of tlie Clubs. But were not Duport, Bar- 
nave, and Lameth, the founders of the Jacobins, and their leaders for so 
long a time, about to speak also ? Everybody expected it .. . But no ; 
they remained silent, utterly silent. They were evidently abdicating. 

Robespierre had let fall an expression against them which doubtless 
contributed to deprive them of every inclination of speaking : “ I do not 
excite a riot... If anybody wouhl accuse me, I wish lie would j)lace all 
his actions parallel with mine.” This was defying the former agitatoi’s 
to be able to speak of peace. 

In the question on re-eligibility (May 16th), Duport allowed the 
Assembly to vote against itself ; but, on the morrow, when- it oidy 
remainea*to vote about the re-eligihility of the following legislatures, he 
at length broke silence. He seemed to wish to vent, at once, all his 
vexation and his fears for the future. This speech, full of lofty, strong, 
and prophetic sentiments, has the greatest blemish that a political speech 
can have ; it is sad and desponding. Duport therein declares—That one 
step more, and the government no longer exists ; or, if it revives, it will 
exist only to become concentrated in the executive power. Men are 
unwilling to obey any longer their foniicr despots, but want to make new 
ones, whose power, more popular, will be a thousandfold more dangerous. 
Freedom will be lodged in egotistical individuality, and equality in a pro¬ 
gressive levelling, even to the division of lands. Even now people are 
evidently tending to change the fonii of the government, without fore^ 
seeing tliat it will be nece8.sary fii’st to drown in their blood the hi,st par¬ 
tisans of the throne, &c., &c. Next, alluding specially to Rol)esj>ieiTe, 
he blamed the clever system'of certain men who are ever contented with 
speaking of \)rinciples, lofty generalities, without descending to the ways 
aud means, or taking any responsibility ; ** for itnsdiot one to possess, 
without interruption, a professorship of natural law.” 

Duport^ in this long complaint, started from an inexact idea, which he 

' " "m-’ -- 

* Nothing can be more empty, less instructive, or more cleverly void, chaa 
, Memoirs of ih^year 1791. Lameth cannot equal him in this.; 
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twi«e repeated ; “ The Revolution is completed.” This single expi^ssioii 
(lesfroyed all the rest. The general uneasiness, the preserUiment that 
there was an infinite number of obstacles to <^rercome, and the insuf¬ 
ficiency of the reforms, altogether forced upon every mind a mute but 
powerful ri'futation of such an assertion. Robespierre toolt good care 
not to seize the dang«roiis advantage afforded by his adversary ; he did 
not fall into the snare by saying it was necessary to continue the Revolu¬ 
tion. He kept close to the question. Only, as if he had wished to return 
an idyl for an elegy, he reverted to hi.s former speech, to the peaceful 
moral ideas ‘‘of aretirdinent prescribed by reason and nature,-i-a retire¬ 
ment necessary for meditating on principles.” He warranted thal “ there 
existed in every province of the empire fathers of jaiailvs^ who would 
willingly come forward to perform the duties of legislators, in order to 
secure to Oicir children morals and a native land . .. And should intriguers 
depart, it would be so much the better ; for modest virtue would then 
receive the reward of which they would have deprived it.” 

This sentimentality, being translated into political language, meant 
that Robe-spierre, having seized the revolutionary lever that had fallen* 
out of the hands of Duport (the lever of the Jac(>bin8), was not afraid 
of shutting himself out of the qfidal Assembly, in the name of princi- 
j)lefi, in order to be the l>etter able to sway the only active and efficacious 
As.sembly, the great directing Club. In all probability, the next legislature, 
liaving no longer such men as Mirabcau, Duport, and Cazales, would be 
feeble and torpid, and that life and strength would be entirely among the 
Jacobins. That quiet, pliilosophical retirement wliicli he prescribed for 
his adversaries he Iiimself intended to find in the real centre of agitation. 

Duport honoured liis downfall by an admirable speech against the pain 
of death, wherein he reached the very bottom of the subject,—this pro¬ 
found fibjectidti:—“ Does not a society which makes itself a It^l mur¬ 
derer teach murder ? ” This eminent man, wdume name remains 
attached to the establishment of juries in France, and to all our judiciary 
institutions, luid, like Mirabeau, the glory of ending his career on a ques¬ 
tion of humanity. His speech, superior in every respect to the petty 
academical discourse which Robespierre also spoke against the pain of 
death, found nevertheless no eclio. Nobody remarked tiiese words, in 
which we may jierceive but to^ plainly a gloomy presentiment: “ Since a 
continual change in men has rendered a change in things almost neces¬ 
sary, let us at least contrive that our revolutionary scenes be the least 
tragical .. . Let us render man respected by man ! ” 

A serious sentence, which unfortunately was but too applicable ! Man 
and human life were no longer respected. Hlood was flowing ; and 
a religious warfare was about to break out. 

As early as 1790, the obstinate opposition* of the clergy to the sale of 
the ecclesiastical estates had jdaced the municipalities in the ftiost paiufui 
embarrassment. 'Hie/ were loth to be severe against persons, and 
paused in presence ot the passive opposition* tliat was brought against 
them,—passive only in ap|)earance; for the clergy acted veiyr powerfully 
by the means of tlie confessional and the press, by the propfiga|joD of 
libels. They were especially diffusing in Brittany Burke's 
book against the Revolution. 
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Between the timid inactive muiiicipalitiea and the insolently rebelliooi 
clergy, the new religion appeared vanquished. On every side,'- the 
societies of" the friends the constitution were obliged to urge the muni> 
cipalities, blame their inactivity, and, in extreme cases, act in their 
stead. The Revolution thus assumed a formidable character, falling 
entirely into the patriotic, but intolerant andf violent, liands of the Jacobin 
Societies. 

We must say, like Ccesar, “ Hoc voluerunt: ” they themselves would 
nave it so. The priests sought for persecution, in order to bring about a 
civil war.. 

The fetal decree of the immediate oath, the scene of the 4th of January, 
when these newrivah of Polyeuctes obtained the glory of martyrdom at a 
cheap rate, inspired the clergy everywhere witli joy arid extravagant 
audacity. They liow walked erect and haughty, whilst the Revolution 
seemed ashamed of itself. 

One of the first acts of hostility was made, as was proper, by an edifying 
pontiff, tlie Cardinal de Rohan, the hero in the affair of the Neclilace.* 
He thus was restored to favour among respectal)le people. Living in 
safety beyond the Rhine, he anathematised (in March) his successor, 
elected by the people of Strasbourg, and began a war of religion in that 
inflammable city. 

A letter from the Bishop of Uzes who sang lo! tnumphel for the 
refusal of the oath, fell like a spark into the town of Uzes, and set it in a 
blaze. The alann-bell was rung, and the people fought in the streets. 

In Brittany, the clergy easily succeeded in agitating tlie gloomy 
imagination of the peasantry. In one village, a curate said moss to them 
at three o’clock, giving them notice that they are never to have vespers 
again, and that they are abolished for ever. Another chose a Sunday, 
said mafe>s very early, before break of day, took the criuMtix from the 
altar, luid presented it to the peasants to kiss : “ Now, go,’^ said he, 
“ avenge God, and kill the impious ! ” Tliose poor people, thus led 
astray, take up arms and inarch against Vannes ; and the troop and the 
National Guards were obliged to block them out of the town ; nor could 
they disperse tliem without firing on them. A dozen remained dead on 
the spot. 

All tliis happened at the approach of Easter; and everybody was 
waiting impatiently to know whether the Wng would take the communion 
with the friends or the enemies of the Revolution. This might be already 
foreseen : he had dismissed the parish curate who had taken the oath ; 
and the Tuileries were full of priests who were non-eonfonnists. It was 
from the hands of the latter that he took the communion on Sunday, the 
17th of April, in presence of Lafayette ; who moreover gave the same 
example himself at his own house, keeping in his cha[>el a recusant priest 
^ say masi^for his wife. The king’s communion had this bold feature, 
tliat it was done with great ceremony, the Natioiwil Guard being obliged 
to attend, and to present anus to the grand-chaplain, &c. A granadier 
positively refused to do this homage to the Counter-Revolution. In the 

* the beautiful and veiy complete account in M. Louis Blanc’s 
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evoking, the district of the Cordeliers thfliiked him for his relusaf, and, 
in a notice, ** denounced to the French people the highest public func¬ 
tionary as a rebel to the laws he had sworn, ana authorising rebellion.** 

This was but too true^ The Court needed a scandal and A^shed for a 
riot, in order to dortionstrate the king’s captivity before all Europe. This 
riot, long projected (^'cordiftg to Lafayette), and delayed, it should seem, 
by the death of Mirabeau, to whom a part Avould have been allotted in 
this comedy, took ])lace during the Easter holidays,—those days which 
inspire all ndi^ious hearts with the greatest emotion —and on the second 
holiday, Monday, the lUth of April, 1791. • , 

Everybody ha\1ng had proper notice the day before, all the newspapers 
echoing the report of the king’s departure, from an t^arly hour, and every 
avenue leading to the palace being thronged with people, the king, the 
queen, the royal family, the bishops, and servants, tilling several well- 
fitted carriages, prej)ared at eleven o’clock to take their departure. They 
stated that they were going only to Saint-Cloud ; but the crowd closed 
about the carriages, and they rang the alarm-bell at Saint Koch. The 
National Guard vied with the people in blocking up every exit. The 
animosity against the queen and the bishops was very great. “ Sire,** 
said a grenadier to the king, " we love you, but you alone The queen 
heard language still more severe, and she stamped and wept w ith vexation. 

Lafayette wanted to force a passage, but nobody obeyed him. He 
then hastened to the Hdtel-de-Ville, and demanded the red flag. Danton, 
who luckily was there, ordered the flag to be refused, and perhaps pre¬ 
vented a massacre ; for Lafayette, being then ignorant that the supposed 
departure was only a feint, would have acted with the utmost rigour ot 
the law. After leaving Danton at the Hotel-de-Ville, he found him again 
at the Tuileries, at the head of the battalion of the Cordeliers^* winch 
had repaired Miither, without being ordered. At the end of tw'o hours, 
the court re-entered the palace, having sufficiently proved what it had 
desired. 

Lafayette, indignant at having been disobeyed, tendered his resigna¬ 
tion ; but an immense majority of the National Guards entreated him to 
remain, and appea.sed his anger ; for the citizen class trusted to him 
alone for the maintenance of the public peace. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, the ki^g took a strange step, which increased to 
the utmost the fear that was entertained about his departure. He went 
unexpectedly to the Assembly, and declared that he persisted in his 
intention of going to Saint-Cloud and of proving he was free,—adding, 
that he wfshe(l to maintain the constitution, “ of which the constitution 
of the ^lergy fonns a j)art.*’ A strange contnidiction with his com¬ 
munion on the previous Sunday, and his suj^ort given to the rebellious 
priests. 


Lafayette, very fJibrfe in this matter, pretends that Danton acted thua 
only because be was paid to do so by the Court.* “ He had just received,’* 
says he, “ a hundred thousand francs as pay for an employment which was 
worth but ten thousand.” What is more sure, is, that Danton, by causUig the 
.^ag to be refused, mortified the general, but prevented him from committiig « 
crime. 
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It .nustiiot be supposed thai these priests considered themselves happy 
to remain pnknown, like resigned and patient victims ; they acted hi tin* 
most provoking inanntr, showing themselves everywhere, declaiming, 
threatening, preventing marriages, and bewildering the heads of’ females 
by making them believe that if they were married by the constitutional 
priests, they would be only concubines, aixd tlia". their children would 
remain bastards. 

The women were at once the victims and the instruments of this ' 
species of Reign of Terror practised by the rebellious priests. Women 
are bravf;r than men, accustomed as they are to be respected and treated 
w’ith kindness, and thoroughly believing that their i-isk is not great. 
Accordingly, they did boldly whatever their ju’iests durst not do. They 
went about, to and fro, carrying the news, and expressing their opinions 
warmly and publicly. Not to mention the necessary victim.s of their 
irritiition (I mean husbands persecuted at borne, and tornuMited to death 
by their wives’ refus:ils, peevishness, and reproaches), they extended 
their rigorous displeasure to many of their petty dependents and to their 
» household. Woe to tradespeople who were given to philosophical ideas ; 
and woe to patriot jmrveyors ! The women forsook their 8ho}>s, and all 
the customers went to the shops of the orthodox. 

The churches were deserted, and the convents opened their chapels to 
crowds of counter-revolutionists—yesterday atheists, to-day devotees. 
But what was far more serious, the.se convents boldly maintained their 
cloisters, and kept their doors still shut against the monks or nuns wlu) 
wanted to leave them, according to the terms of the decrees of the 
Assembly. 

A lady of the order of Saint Benedict, wIjo had insisted on returning 
to her family, w'as exposed to a thousand insults. They refused to 
allow hbr to take with lua* the petty objects of no value f')!’ which nuns 
frequently feel much attachment. They turned her out of doors almost 
naked ; and when her relations came to protest, they would not open the 
door, but flung to them out of window a parcel of old clothes, as if they 
were infected with the plague ; and then loaded the relations with abuse. 

The National Aasenihly received a petition from the mother of another 
nun, who was detained by main force, the superior and the director 
preventing her from sending to the municipality the declaration she made 
of quitting her order. At a convent or the Ladies of Saint Anthony, a 
young nun (soeur converse) having testified some delight at the decree of 
enfranchisement, was exposed to the outrage and severity of the abbess— 
a very fanatical lady of noble birth—and of the other nuns^who paid 
their court to the abbess. The nun having found means to give informa¬ 
tion of her sufferings and danger, escaped in a singular manner ; she 
passed her head through the tummg-box, and a cliarihible man, after 
^much troiiiole, contrived to drag the rest of her body tlirough the hole. 
She was hospitably received by a family in the (Uu^'ourg Saint Antoine, 
and a subscription for the poor fugitive was opened at the newspaper 
offices. 

We may easily imagine that such stories were not likely to tranqiiillise 
th^eople, already so grievously irritated by their miseries. They suffered 
ek^l^mely; y«^ they kgew not whom to blame. All they saw was that the 
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Ilevijution could neither advance nor retreat; at every step, the/ met 
with an immovable power,—royalty; and belling it, an activ# power,— 
ecclesijistical intrigue. We must not be surprised if they fell upon these 
Btumbling-blocks. 1 do ilbt believe tliat the Jacobins had any need to 
urge them on ; of the three J^acobin fractions, two (Lameth and Orleans) 
had then less influeriJe; as for Robespierre’s, it was certainly violent 
and fanatical ; nevertheless, its leader was not personally a rioter, and 
still less against the priests than against any other: enemy. 

The movement was spontaneous, springing naturally from vexation 
and misery. W^men “repaired to the convents, and whi|tped the 
nuns. ^ 

But, according to all probability, the movement was afterwards turned 
to account; and they afforded it a grand scene and a solemn occasion. 
It was the plan of the court to compromise the Revolution, as much as 
})ossible, before the Catholic population of the kingdom and before 
Europe ; and the non-conformists hired of the municipality a church on 
tlie QiLai dea Thpatins^ in the most frequented part of Paris, where they 
were to take theii' Ejister Communion. The mob repair^ thither, as 
might easily have been foreseen, waited, became excited by expectation, 
and threatened such as should present themselves. Defiance is animating 
and exciting : two women came forwainl, and were brutally whipped. 
Two brooms were then suspended over the church door. The authorities 
removed them, but were unable to disperse the mob. In vain did Sieyes 
protest in the Assembly in favour of the rights of religious liberty ; the 
people, being wholly possessed with the sentiment of their misery, were 
obstinately bent on considering it as a mere political question ; for the 
rebellious priests and ibcir accomplices appeared to them, not without 
cause, as kindling here the spark wliich was to cause a conflagr^ioii in 
the West, the houth, and perhaps throughout the w’orld. 

Avignon and Comtat alremly presented a fiightful specimen of our 
imminent civil wars. The former, being reinforced by all the fervent 
revolutionists of Nisincs, Arles» and Orange, was waging war against 
Carpeiitras, the seat of the aristocracy. 

This was a bai’barous warfare on either side, consisting of ancient 
animosity rekindled, and new incentives : it was not so much a war as a 
horrible tragedy composed of ami>ushes and murrlers. The reprehensible 
dilatoriiiess of the National Assembly contributed much towards it, as 
did also Mirabeau's fatal motion of adjourning the decision ; which did 
not arriv<% till tlm 4th of May, and, moreover, decided nothing. The * 
Assembly declared that Avignon did not form an integral j)art of France, 
without»France however ronouiiciiig her rights. Which was like saying. 

“ The Assembly judges that Avignon does i] 4 )t belong, without denying 
that it tloos.” • II 

On the Slime day, Ma^ 4th, a brief from the pope, a sort of declaration ' 
of war against the I?evolution, was spread throughout Paris. Therein 
he vents insults against the French constitution, declares the elections of 
the curates and bishops to be void, and forbids them to administer the 
sacraments. A patriotic society, to pay back this insult in kind, judged 
the pope, on the morrow, in the Palais*Ro^'al, and burnt him in effigy* 
According to the same sentence, the favourite nevftpaper ^ the prie&tsj^ 
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tha^'of the Abb^ Royou was‘likewise burnt, after having been prevjoimly 
dragged in the gutter. ^ 

The pope has fallen very low since the fourteenth century. At the 
blow given to Boniface VIII., tlie world shuddered with horror; and the 
Bull burnt by Luther, filled it again with trepidation ; but now, the pope 
and Royou end their career quietly togc'tlier, >Uthont anybody caring 
about the matter,—executed in the gutter of the Rue Saint-Honore ! 

In proportion as the pope retreats, his adveraary advances. Tlfis 
immortal advei'sary (which is no other than Reason), whatever be the 
disguise* it may assume, a juris-con.suIt in 1300,'ii theologian in loOO, and 
a philosopher in the last century, triumphs in 1791 ; and France, as 
soon as she has %und a tongue, returns thanks to Voltaire. The 
National Assembly decrees to the glorious liberator of religious opinions 
the honours of victory. It is gained ; and he has conquered. Let this 
king of the mind now triumph and return to Paris, his own capitiil. Let 
this exile, this fugitive, who had no place on earth, who lived on the 
confines of tliree kingdoms, scarcely daring to settle, like a bird that has 
no nest,—let him now come and sleep in peace in the bosom of France ! 

His was a cruel death! He had revisited Paris, and its adoring 
population that had so well appreciated him, only to suffer a more 
poignant grief at separation ! After being persecuted even to his death¬ 
bed, banished even after his death, carried off* by niglit by his friends, on 
the 30th of May, 1778, and hidden in an obscure grave, his return is 
decreed on the 30th of May, 1791. He will now return, but in broad 
daylight, in the sun-shine of justice, and carried in triumph upon the 
shoulders of the people to the temple of the Pantheon. 

To complete his glory, he will behold the downfall of those who banished 
him. Voltaire is returning ; and priests and kings are departing. By a 
remarkable coincidence, his return is decreed at the ‘'time when the 
priests, overcoming the indecision and scruples of Louis XVI., are about 
to urge him towards Varennes, to treason and infamy. How could_wo 
dispense with Voltaire for so grand a spectacle \ He must come to Paris 
to witness the rout of Tartufe ; for he is the hero of the festival. The 
moment the priest allows his dark conspiracy to appear in broad daylight, 
Voltaire cannot fail to ri.se also from the grave. Warned by the 
audacious revelation of Tartufe, he revepls himself at the same time, lifts 
his head out of the sepulchre, and says to the other, with that fearful , 
laugh which shakes temples and thrones to the ground: “We are 
inseparable ; when you appear, 1 appear also ! ” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PRECEI5ENTS OF THE KING’S FLIGHT. 

I ^NNOt visit the museum of the Louvre without stopping and musing^ 
for a long time in spite of myself,—before Vandyck’s picture of 
Cfitfles 1. That {ucti^ contains at once the history of England and tlmt 
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'of France. It lias had upon our affairs a direct influence such as w<^ks 
of artffeeldom possess ; and the great painter had unwittingly enshrined 
therein the destiny of two monarcdiies. ^ 

The history of the picture itself is curious. We must begin it at a 
rather remote period, and say how this picture came to France! 

When the Aiguillon-^aupefii ministry wanted to persuade Louis XV. 
to quash his parliament, there was a preliminary operation to perform, 
to^restore to an old worn-out king the faculty of having a will, to make 
him on(?e more a man. To do so, it was necessary to shut up the seraglio 
in which he was wasting ^way, make him accept a mistress, and ^conhne 
him to one womans but nothing could be more difficult. It washeces- 
sary that this mistress,—some wild, bold, amusing pei'son,—should 
exclude all the others ; that she should not possess a superior mind, and 
act the part of a Pompadour, but yet have enough wit to repeat every 
hour a well-taught lesson. 

The Marshal do Richedieu, a great connoisseur in these matters, having 
well sought, we dare not say where, found a fit person, and, at the same 
tittle, to dignify her a little, he found also a simpleton of a good family 
who undertook to marry her, before she was bestowed on the king. 
Madame Du Barry, for such was her name, played her part admirably. 
She surprised the king by her boldness and familiarity, amused him by 
laughing at him from morning to night, rousing him as far as she was 
able, and challenging him to be a man and a king. The royal aspirations 
which were excited in him by these means, were not to be relied upon ; 
accordingly, she scarcely ever left his side ; following him boldly even to 
tlie council, before the chancellor and all those gi’ave personages,and, with¬ 
out any respect for decency, perching, like an ape, upon his arm-chair. 
This singular Egeria, whispering royalty into liis eai* night and day, 
would not perlmps have succeeded with such a man, if, to the^id of 
language, she had not summoned the assistiinee of vision,—and thus 
rendered palpable and visible the lesson she repeated. 

Vandyek’s picture was bought for her in England, on the strange pre¬ 
tence that the page tlierein depicted being named Barry, she esteem^ it 
as a family picture. This noble canvass, so worthy of respect, both as a 
work of genius, and as a monument of the trage<iies of destiny, was, 
shameful to relate, h\mg up iu the boudoir of this favourite, to w itness 
^ her mad laughter and impudent^rolics. She would tiike the king by the 
neek, and. pointing to Charles I., exclaim ; Look, France (for thus she 
used to call Louis XV.), there i.s a king whose head was cut ofl’, because 
he was imlblgeiit towards his parliament. Go now, and be indulgent to 
yours 

In that small apartment, so low, (a long row of attics still to be seen in 
the upper story of Versailles), this large, fulMongth picture, beheld so 
closely, and face to face, w'ould have liad a painful eflect upoi.^ any man 
whose heart had bee?^k«s degraded and senses loss corrupt. No other 
than Louis XV. could have endured, witliout differing, that melancholy 
noble look, w herein we behold a whole i*eYolution, and that eye, so full of 
fatality, wdiieh pierces as it gazes on you. 

The reader may remember that the great master, by a kind of d!^;^ 
tion, has painted Charles L, by anticipation, as iu^tlie last days oL9ii 
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flight : you see him as a simple camZ/cr, in a campaign against the 
heads. He seems as though lie had been gradually forced to retwat to 
the sei^ where he starfis solitary and forlorn. This king of the seas, this 
lord of the isles, has now the sea for his eivpmy ; before him lies the 
roaring ocean, and behind, the scaffoM awaits him. 

This melancholy picture, transferred, under Lr.nis XVI., to the king’s 
apartments, naturally followed him to Paris with the furniture of the 
palace of Versailles. No other could make a greater imjuvssion on his' 
mind, which was exceedingly engrossed with the history of England, and 
especially with that of Charles I. He used conetantly to read lliinie and 
other ’English historians, in their own language ; aiUl he had n tained 
tlius much ; that Oharles 1. had been put to death for having nmde war 
on his people, and that James II. had been declared to have abdicated 
for having forsaken his people. If there was one fixed idea in his mind, 
it was not to expose himself to the fate of either : nev(‘r to draw the 
sword, and never to quit the soil of France Although undecided in his 
language, and slow in forming a resolution, he wai very ohstinati' in the 
ideas that he had once conceived ; and no influence, not even the <jiieen’s, 
could then shake his opinion. This resolution of not acting, i?i ordiT not 
to compromise himself, was moreover perfectly consonant to his natunil 
indolence. He was much vexed with the emigrants wlio were agitating 
on the frontier, exclaiming, threatening, and boasting of what they woulil 
do, without caring how they aggravated the position of the king, wliost 
friends they tenn^ themselves. In December, 17if0, at the council held 
at Turin, Prince de Conde proposed to enter Fmncc and march on Lyons, 
‘‘ in spite of whatever might happen to the king.” 

Louis XVI. had moreover another scruple that prevented him from 
making war ; which was the necessity of seeking foreign assistance. 
Now,ie was well acquainted with the state of Europe, aial the interested 
views of the different powers. He beheld the intriguing ambitious spirit 
of Prussia, which, believing itself to be a young, vigorous, and very mili¬ 
tary nation, was promoting discord on all sides, in order to fiinl some 
prize for itself. As early as 1789, Pnissia came forward to make an 
offer to Louis XVI. to enter France with u hundred thousand men. On 
the other hand, the Machiavelism of Austria apiaared to him no less 
suspicious ; he did not like that double hiced Janns, at once devout and 
philosophicaU That country was a traihtion for him, both on his father’s 
side and on his mother’s : his mother w,‘us of the house of Saxony ; and 
his father, the Dauphin, had believed he died poisoned by Choiseul, a 
Lorrain minister, a creature of Lorrain-Austria, a jiupirof Maria- 
Theresa, and who had married Louis XV1. to an Austrian princess. 
Therefore, though fondly attached to the queen, the king became very 
distrustful whenever she ^oke of^having recourse to the protection of 
her brothlr Leopold. 

The queen h^ no other chance: she wasextremely afraid of tho 
erai^nts, whom she knew to be debating the (piestion of disposing 
Loiw XVI. and appointing a regent; she saw with the Count d’Artois 
her most cruel enemy, M. de Calonne, who had commented and corrected, 
with nis own hand, Madame de Lamotte's pamphlet against her in the 
iliiiieftil neMice She had more to dread from that quarter than 
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from tlie Revolution. The Revolution, coysidering her only as a qtieen, 
wouM have simply taken her life ; but Caloime would have been able to 
bring her to trial as a woman and a wife, to dishonour h»!ar perhaps 
juridically, and imprison her. 

She adhered, without *any deviation, to the plans of the‘agents of 
Austria, Mercey and IJreteuil, She trifled with Mirabeau, and afterward 
with Lanieth and Barnave, only to gain time ; for it was necessary that 
Austria should first get rid of troublesome business in Brabant, Turkey, 
and Hungary ; and it was also necessary that Louis XVI., cleverly 
tutored by the clergy, should first allow his kingly scruples to^ive way 
to his scimples as«a Christian and a devotee ; for the idea of a superior 
duty could alone make him fail in what he believed to be a duty. 

The king, had he been willing, could very easily nave departed alone 
on horseback, without any attemlants. This w'as Clermont-Tonnerre’s 
advice ; but it was by no means that of the queen, who feared nothing in 
the w'orld so much as being separateil for a moment from the king ; for 
he might, perhaps, have yielded to the insinuations of his brothers 
against her. She took advantage of his emotion, on the 6th of October, 
wlien he believed she had been so near perishing. Bursting into tears, 
she made him swear that he w’ould never depart alone ; tliat if they 
w ent, they would go together, and escajx} or perish together. She would 
not even consent to their departing at the same moment by ditterent 
roads. 

In the spring of 17^0, Louis XVI. had refused the offers that were 
made of carrying him away ; nor ilid he take advantage of escape during 
his abode at Saint-Cloud, in the same year, though ho liad every oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, riding out every <lay on horseback, or in his carriage, 
to a distance of several leagues. He wiis unwilling to leave anybody 
beliind, neitlny the queen, the dauphin, his sister Elizabeth, #ior the 
princesses. Neither could the ([iietm rt‘8olve to leave certain of her con¬ 
fidants, women w ho possessed her secrets. They would depart only in a 
body, in one troop, like a batUilion. 

In the summer of 17tl0, the affair of the oath required of the priests 
having much troubled the conscience of the king, tliey urged him to the 
measure of writing to the ditferiMit powers, and of making his pmtest- 
ation. On the 6th of October, 17fH), be sent his til's! protest to the 
court of a relation, his cousin,#he king of Spain,—the one whom lie dis¬ 
trusted the least among all tlie foreign potentates. Next, he wrote to 
the Emperor (of Austria), to Russia, and to Sweden : and, lastly, on the 
3rd of l)fcemher, he applie«l to the power that he suspected the most? 
as having wished from the very first to interfei'e in the affairs of France 
—1 mtan Prussia. Ho demanded of all “a European congress, sup¬ 
ported by a strong army," without explaising whether he wishetl this 
force to be made to act against the Revolution (Haiilenberg, I. I03). 

Generally speakinj;, ||ie kings made no haste. The North was in com-** 
motion. The revolution of Polaml was imnt^ient; it broke out iu ths 
spring (May 3i\l), and prepared a new partition. The other statef^ 
Turkey and Sweden, destined to he absorbed sooner or later, were postJ- 
uoiied. But Liege and Bnibant had just been devoured, and the^n el 
France would come w hen slie sliould bo ripe enough. ^ Kings/* taid 
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PLAN FO^ THE KINO'S ESCAPE. 


Cam^^le Desmoulins, “ having ^tcd the blood of nations, will not ea-^ily 
cease. We know that the horses of Dioniedes, after having once citen 
hun an flesh, would eat^’mthing else." 

Only, it w’as necessary that France should become ripe and ready 
before thc^ seized her as their prey; that'^'shc should grow weak 
and torpid by civil war, towards which sly3 was strongly encouraged. 
The great Catherine wrote to the queen, in order to excite her t(» 
resist, the following words, intended to be sublime :—“ Kings must 
pursue their course, without caring for the outcries of the peof)le, ns the 
moon follows its coui'se without being impeded ly the baying of dogs ;" 
a burlesqW imihitioii of Lefranc de Pompignan, ihe n;ore ridiculous in 
this ease, as, to follow up the comparison, the moon was really impeded. 

To extricate the moon from this eclipse, the excellent Catherine was 
agitating all Europe, and acting energetically with her pen and her 
tongue. If she was able, indeed, by the king’s deliverance, to let loose 
civil war, and afterwards set all the kings fighting for prostrate France, 
how easy would it be for her, sitting in her charnel-house of the north, 
to drink the blood of PoUnd, and gnaw her to the hone ? 

When the escape was attempted, it was the minister of Russia wlio 
undertook to get a passport for a Russian lady, to be given to the queen. 
Catherine sent no succour ; hut she was well contented that Gustavus III., 
the petty King of .Sweden (just beaten by her, and now her friemd), a 
prince of a restless, romantic, and chivalrous mind, should go in quest of 
adventures at Aix, at tlie very gate of France. Tl)ere, under preteneo 
of taking the w’aters, he was to wait for the l)eautirul queen absconding 
with her husband, to ofter lier bis invincible sword, and, disintiTcstedly, 
teach the good-n.atured Louis XV’^I. how thrones m.ay he restored. 

Austria^ which had been, ever since the days of Choiseiil, and the 
marri.i'C^ of Louis XVL, in possession of the French^ alliance, was 
far more directly interested in the king’s eseapo. Only, in order that 
jealous Prussia and jealous England should allow her to interfere, it was 
necessary not only that Louis XVI. should positively give hinis(‘lf up to 
Austria, but that, a great party declaring for liiin, and a powerful con- 
couree (if royalists being formed on the eastern frontier, Austria should 
be as though, in spite of herself, obliged and summoned to act by 
France. Civil war bcffun was the express condition that our fa'tliful ally 
maile for her intervention. r 

As early as October, IJflO, the two Austrian partisans, Mercy and 
Rretcnil, the queen’s advisors, insisted on flight. Hretcuil sent fnmi 
^Switzerland a bishop with his plan, like that which Leopold senhat a later 
period ; but neither the queen nor the bishop considered it prudent 
to be the first to speak to the king of the Austrian plan. Thfe queen 
(?aused it to be presented to him by one of her firm frimuls, who had 
been intimf tely acfj|uainted with herHn her happier days, M. de Fersen, a 
Swedish officer, who had remained devotedly atl^iched to her. In order 
not to alarm the king, they merely spoke to him (^1‘ taking refuge with 
M. de Bouillif, among tlie faithful regiments which Imd just sliown 
so much energy at Nancy, close to the Austrian frontier, and within reach 
of BiWtoup from Iieo|)old^ his brothcr-indaw. The king listened^ but 
tr(b|uilii«d f iloAt 
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The queen next tried her influence, and, by dint of prayers and e^trea- 
Hes^at length obtained (October 'i^rd, 1790,) a general power to treat with 
foreigners,—a power granted by the king to B^'teuil, the (jil^‘en's secret 
agent. Fornf/ims, from that time, became no longer all Europe, but 
Specially Austria BouiTlc, receiving notice of this, advised‘the king to 
repair jirelcrably to ^c 8 am;f 4 ^t, within reach ot succoiir Irom the Swiss, 
seciireil by capita ations, and, moreover, Icks compromising than that of 
.any power. But tlrs was not at all to the taste of the Au.strian advisers, 
who insisted on Montmddy, at two leagues from the Austrian U.‘rritory. 

In order to eome to a definite understanding, M. de Bouille sent, in 
Decemher, Loui^ de l/ouillc% one of his son.s, who, conducted^ by the 
bishop, the primitive messenger in this aflair, went \o converse at night 
with Eersen in a very retired house of the faubourg Saint-Ilonore. The 
young Bouille was very young, being only twenty-one years of age ; 
Feiveii was exceedingly devoted, but absent and unmindful, it should 
seem, and as we shall presently judge. Nevertheless, these were the 
two persons who held in their hands and directed the destiny of the 
monarchy. 

M. (le Bouille^ being well acquainted with the court, and knowing that 
they were (piite capable of disowning him, if the business w’ent wrong, 
had napicsted the king to write a letter containing every particular, and 
giving him full authority ; which letter was to be shown to his son, who 
was to take a copy of it. This proceeding w'}\s serious and dangerous. 
The king wrote luid signed those words which, two years later, were to 
lead him to the scaffold : “ You must secure, before everythiug eUie, 
imUtaivr from ahroaif! ” 

In OctnlMT, the king, in the first approbation that he gave to Uie 
project, merely said that be relied on the tarnnrnhU' diifpos-ition of the 
Enip<*ror and qf Spain ; but in December, he wi.slied for thenr agdstanct. 
The {iroject at first had had a French appeanuice. M. de Bouill^’s 
success at Nancy had inspired the hope that a great party, both in the 
army and in the National (tu.srd, would pronounce for the king, and that 
France would be divided ; it was then sufticiont for M. de Bouille that 
Austria should make an exterior demonstration, nn nly in order to give 
a pretext for tusscnibling a few regiments ; meanwhile a fact became 
manifest which changed the face of aflairs,—tlie nnanirnity of France. 

The aflair then became eiitin#y foreign. M. de Bouille cnnfesses that 
he needed (jerinaii troops to retain the few Frencli that remained witli 
him. He says his son, assistance from foreigners. At Paris, 

the escapee was plotted in the hou.se of a Portuguese, and directed by a 
Swede, luid the caiTiage that was used for it was concealed at the house 
of an EtTglishman. 

Thus, in its*minutest particulars, as in its most important circum¬ 
stances, the business appears, and waSi, a foreign conspiracy ; dbreigners 
being already in the l^a^ of tlte kingdom and w'aging war against us by 
the King. And tlieii, what were the king aq^ the queen, in reality ! 
Foreigners botli, by tlieir mothers : he a Bourbon by birth ; she 

a Lorraine-A 

■Sovereigns in general, in whom nations seek the {mardiant of ^h<dr 
nadouality, tlius find themselves, by their kindred and m a rri ages^ to He 
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less ^tional than Eiimpean, their dearest relations, the objects of their 
friendship and love, being oft^n abroad. There arc few kings who, in 
waging war'against a kii>i», do not find themselves opjH)sed, face to face, 
to a cousin, a nephew, or a brother-in-law. Is not this relationship, 
which, in courts of justice, obliges men to c«icuse themselves from 
appearing, a cause of just suspicion in that snj)reme justice of nations 
which is pleaded in diplomacy or decided by the sword I 

The king, under whom the French navy had arisen against England, 
was certainly not ain sentiment ; but he was so by ]>irtli. The 
German was his relation ; and so was the Spanianl. If lu' felt any 
scruple invoking the aid of Austria, he combaVed it hy the idea tliat 
he was, at the same^ime, involving his cousin, the King of Spain. 

He was moreover'a/ore/^Jier by a sentiment aj>art from (and in his 
opinion superior to) every feeling of nationality : a fortitjner ht/ relifjlon. 
For the (Catholic) Christian, the native land is a secondary afiiiir. His 
true and great country is tlie Church, of which every kingdom is but a 
province. The Tuost Christian king, anointed by the priests at the coro 
nation at Reims, bound by his coronation oath, and not being absolved 
from it, considered every other oath as null and voi<l. Althovigh he 
knew the priests perfectly well, and had not always li.stened to their 
advice, he nevertheless consulted them in this matter. The Bishop of 
Clermont confirmed him in the opinion that the attick on the ecclesias¬ 
tical estates was sacrilege (March, 1700 \) ; and so did the pope, in the 
horror he felt for the civil constitution of the clergy (September, 1700). 
The Bishop of Pamiers brought him the plan of escape (in October), and 
the necessity in which he was placed by sanctioning the decree on the 
oath required of priests (December 26th), at length removed all his 
scruples : the Christiau sentiment stifled that of the king and the 
Frenchruan. 

His weak and troubled conscience feasted on two ideas,^hose of which 
we have spoken in the beginning of this chapter : first, he believed he 
was not imitating James II., not quitting his kingdom ; secondly, not 
imitating Qiarles I., not making war on his people.—These two points, 
which the history of England had impressed upon his mind, IxMiig avoided, 
he was afraid of nothing in the world, reposing tacitly on that ancient 
superstition which has emboldened kings to take so many guilty steps : 
“ What can happen to me, after all ? I.am the Lord’s anointed ! ” 

He wrote in the letter, which Bouilic* had re(jiie8ted, that bo would not 
take one step out of the kingdom on any consideration (not ev(‘n to return 
to it instantly hy some other frontier), that he wils absolute^ resolved 
aot to go abroad. 

TCings have a special religion ; they are devoted to royalty* Tlieir 
person is a consecrated wafier ; their palace the holy of hqfies ; and even 
their ser^jmts and domestics have a sacred, a ywcw/-8acer<lotal character. 
Louis XVI. was keenly wounded in this religious feeling by the scene 
that took place at the Tuileries in the evening ^ tho *28tli of February. 
Lafayette, at the head of the National Guard, had just put down the Hot 
of Vincennes, and remained convinced that it liad been contrived by the 
pidaffie. On his return to the Tuileries, he found tbe place full of armed 
Hahlsi^.wltn wore there without being able to give any reason for theif 
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meeting. Tlie National Guards being stijl excited and in very ill-lymour, 
di# not show these noble lords all the respect that people of their quality 
considered they had a right to expect. Tlicfi were deprtved of theij 
swords, pistols, and di^gei-s, and received a nick-name, which will recur 
more than once in the llevoliiiion,—cZ/ov/f/Vr.y po/^nnr^; disamied, 
and dopai ting, onoJi^y oncj^aniid the hooting of the guards, some of them 
received rougli usage, and a fraternal correction from the hands of the 
armed cili/ens. 

Louis XV^l , much grieved at this want of resf)ect, was infinitely more 
touched by the expulsion of the recusant priests, who were oblige<l to 
quit their chur^tes in the spring. He rec*c‘ived a great nuinbef of them 
in the royal establishments and the Tuileries. knew nothing about 

the intriguers of the clergy, neither did he perc<uve in them w'hat they 
were,- the organisers of civil war ; ho entirely forgot the |>olitical ques¬ 
tion, and reduced every thing to one of religious tolerance. It is remark¬ 
able that even politicians and philosophers, by no means Christian, Sieyes 
and Ilaynal, judgeel the thing in the same manner ; and their protesta¬ 
tions in favour of the priests, necessarily confirmed Louis XVI. in hi| 
opposition to the revolutionary movement. How was it that he, who had 
granted toleranw to the I’rotestants, could not enjoy it in the midst of 
his own palace I He considci-ed himself fret d Irom every oath and 
absolved from every duty ; an<l he believed he saw both God and Reason 
arrayed against tlie Revolution. 

Resides, whctlicr he wished it or not, was not the counter-revolution 
about to l>c cficcUvl { His brother, the Count d'Artois, was then at 
Mantua, witli the Emperor L(‘opold, and the ambassadors of England 
and Prussia (May, 17JR). This was, in ix'ality, a congress in which they 
were tivating the att'aij's of Prance. If the king did not act, they were 
going to act 4 vithout him. lie did not occupy much space in tile plan of 
the Count d'Artois : this warlike plan, devised by Caloune, his factotum, 
supprjsed that five armies, of five diffei'ent nations, slumld enter France 
at the Slime time. There would be no impeiliment ; the young prince, 
W'ithout any otlier delay than tlie customary spt^'ches at the gates of 
towns, was going to lead all Europe joyously to sup at Paris. In this 
Iliad, he was the Agamenmoii, the king of kings ; he bestowed favours 
and justice ; he ivigned. Rut what then became of the king ? He would 
have but the more time foi^imiss and hunting. And what was to be 
done with the queen 1 She was to be sent back to Austria, or to a 
convent. 

Leopold answ'cred this romance by another, that, on the 1st of July, tho 
armies should, without fail, he punctual at the remlezvoiison the froiuier ; 
only, lie testificil some rtq>ugnanco at making them enter Fi'ance. And 
even though^ he had really had the idea ^f doing anything, his sister 
would have prevented him ; for shS wrote to him from Paris, not to pqt 
the least eonfidenci^iiwCalonne ; yet, at the same time, tlie king and the 
queen sent word to the Count d’Artois tliat tjjey trusted to Calomie, and 
authorised him to treat iu their name,* 


See the letters of Lcojwld and the Queen, published in the JRevae aHmt 
k 
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THE KING AND QUEEN’S DirrUCITT. 


All J)ie measures of the king and the queen, at this period, are doubU 
and contradictory. r 

Thus, the/caused unliwitod offers to be made to Lafayette (by young 
Bouille', his cousin') if he would assist in restoring tl\e royal j)ower 
(December 6r January) ; and, ahn()st at the sain6‘’tiine, they assured the 
Count d’Artois that they Kikjw Lafayette “ to be a villain and a factious 
fanatic, in wliom no eontidenee can be placed ” (March, 17J)1). 

Again, at the time wlien the king, by his attempt to leave the Tuilories 
(April 18th), had just demonstrated his captivity before all Europe, he* 
approved a loiter, inconsiderately drawn up by the Lamelhs, in which he 
is made io say that he is perfectly tree (Apnl ‘28ra). li^vain did Mont- 
morin represent the ;unj)robabiiity of the thing ; the king insisted ; and 
the minister was obiige<l to communicate to tlie Assembly this singular 
document, in which lu^ notified to foreign courts the revolutionary senti¬ 
ments of Louis XVI. In this ridiculous letter, the king, speaking of 
liimself in a Jacobin style, s:ii<l that he was only the first public func¬ 
tionary ; that he was free,and Itad freely adopU'd the constitution, ir/u'r/i 
^constituted his kappliuss^ Ac. This entirely novel language, wherein 
everybody perceived the stamp of falsehood, ami this false jarring voice, 
did the king incrcdibh‘harm ; and whatev<*r attachment was still felt for 
him, could not withstand the contempt inspin'd by his duplicity. 

Everybody supposed that he was writing a contradiction at the same 
time; and this wiis the fact. The king deceived Montmorin, who 
deceived Lameth (as he had formerly done Mirabeau) ; he sent word to 
P^ts^ia and Austria, that ev(‘ry ste]) and evt'iy word in favour of a con¬ 
stitution was to be taken in an opposite sense, and tliat yes meant ii(f. 

The king had received a royal education from M. dc la Vauguyon, the 
leader of the Jesuit party; his natural honesty had gained tin* U[)per 
hand inordinary circumstances ; but, in tiiis crisis, where religio?! and 
royalty w’cre at sUke, the Jesuit reappeared, d’oo d(*vout to liave the 
least scruple of chivalrous honour, and believing that he wlio deceives 
for a good purpose cannot use too much deception, he outstepped all 
bounds, ami did not deceive at all. 

Austria does not seem to have l}elievcd. any more than France, in the 
honesty of Louis XVL; and perhaps, in reality, he still remained 
patriotic enough to wish to deceive Austria in availing himself of her 
assistance. He asked lier only for some tin thousand men,—an insignifi¬ 
cant force, strongly counterbaianced, moreover, by a Spanish army, and 
the twenty-five thousand Swiss troops which tlie capitulations obliged 
tnem to funiish on the king’s demand. Accordingly, the Anstrhns used 
no haste ; they waited, alleging the opposition of Prussia ami Ihigland ; 
it did not at all suit them to come forward thus yrdtis, and morel/for a 
display, like theatrical figurants, to embolden and rally tlie royalists, and 
to create a lorce for the king ; they ftskod him, on the contrary, to prove 
mat he had one by ** beyinning civil war'* 


in 1833, t, i. and ii. in the second series (from the original in tae 
AreAimn dn Hoyawnu ^.— ** We reiterate to you a dcinund for eight or ten 
tlM*#aa4 mai' £c. (June lib 1791). 
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In order to induce them to take upoti themselves the buraen^f such 
wf affair, it was necessary to give them an iiit<^est hi it; if«the king had 
offertnl Alsace, or at least a few towns, hislirotlier-in-law, the kind- 
hearted Leopold, woi:Jirl have acted more efficaciously, in* spite of hi« 
difficulties. 

Such was the sit*ition oT this poor Louis XVL, and which leads us to 
pity him, even tliough he ileceived everybody, lie could place reliance 
on nothing, neither abroad nor at home, not even in his own iamily, 
where ho found nothing but egotism ; far from its being his support, it 
contributed sin^larlyito his ruin. • • 

His aunts comributed to it, by hastening to depart before him, thus 
giving rist* to the terrible diseus^on on the riglrt of emigrating, and 
diminishing, in jiroportion, the king’s chances of escape. 

The C’ount d<‘ Provence (A/oiuiiVur) likew ise contributed to it. He gave 
the king reason to fear lest be should depart alone, which w'ould have 
been a real danger for lAUiis XVM. Afifusin/r was looked upon with 
much suspicion. He liad endeavoured to eaiTv off the king by means of 
Favras, wiilmut liaNing obtiined bis eonsent ; and many spoke of making 
him regent, lientenant-genenil, or provisionally king, during the king’s 
captivity. 

Hut nobody contributed more directly than the queen to the ruin of 
Louis XVI. 

Heing excessively afraid of a separation, never losing sight of the king, 
but remaining constainly liy his side, ami wishing to depart at the same 
time, and witli all her triemls, .she rendered his Hight almost impossible. 

.An extreme stdicitude for the queen's .siifety cau.stal M. de Mercey, the 
Austrian :unba.s.sador, to require, contrary to eommon sense, and against 
M. dc Uouilld’s advice, that a series of detaediments should 1|^‘ poste^l 
along the she wiis about to take : a precaution well calculated U» 

alanii, warn, and agitato tlH‘ populace, altogether insufficient to check 
tJio dense rnasse.s of an armed population, and quite useless for the king, 
wlio was not at all disliked. We have already stvii the n‘al ojdnion of 
the pe<<ple, eundidly expressial by a new.spaper : ** That Louis XVI. used 
to wee[) bitterly over the lollies which the .Austrian (the queen) caused 
him to commit.” Even if he had been recognised, he miglit have passed ; 
for few peojilc would have h^l the heart to arrest him. But the very 
sight of the queen .awakened every fear, and made even the royalists |)er- 
ceive the diuigcr of allowing her thus to conduct the King ot France to 
the armies of fondgners. • 

The qiicen inHuenced, moreover, the execution of the project in a very 
fatal lyanner, by choosing for agents, not the most able, but tlie ffiost 
devoted to hgr pei*son, or else the clients of^ber family ; her faithful M. 
de Ferm?n, her secretary, (joguehit, whom she hiul emplo^jed iu very 
secret missions to Esdierazy and otiiei*8, ami lastly, young C'hoiseul, aJl 
amiable noble-liearlfd^ outh, of a family dear to Austria, and of a very 
great fortune, who made it his glory to iv^eive the queen in a royal 
manner in her ow n Lorraine, and wjis far more fit to receive her well 
tluiii to save or conduct her. M. de BouilU evidently wished taapleaae 
the queen by intnisting to this young num one of the moat tinponMt 
parts to p<‘rfonu in effecting thtweseape. 
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IMPllUDENT PREPARATIONS. 


Thi#journey to Varennes wasf a miracle of imprudence. • It is sufficipiit 
to make a pr 4 )per staieme^nt of what common sense required, and then to 
follow an opposite course ; by using this nietho<l, if every memoir 
perished, hisitory might still be recovered. 

First of all, the queen orders an outfit to be made for hei'self and her 
children, two or three months beforehand, as if to*give notice of her 
departure. Next, she bespeaks a magnificent travelling-case, like the 
one she had ali’ea<ly,—a complicated piece of furniture that contained all 
tliat could have been desired for a voyage round the globe. Tlien again, 
instead of taking an ordinary carriage of a plain ai)pearatice, she chai'gcs 
Ferseii to have a huge capacious Berlin constructed, on Vliich might be 
fitted and piled up, a^ieap of trunlcs, leathern boxes, portmanteaus, and 
whatever else causes a coach to be j)articularly conspicuous on tlie roa<l. 
This is not all; this carriage was to be followed by another, full of 
female attendants; wdiilst, befoioj and behind, three bwly-guards were to 
gallop as couriers, in their new bright-yellow jackets, calculated to attract 
attention and make people believe, at the very least, from the colour, 
that they were people belonging to the Prince de Coridd, the general of 
the emigrants!—Doubtless, these men are well prepared ?—No. they had 
never travelled that road. But these guards must be resolute men, 
armed to the teeth 1—They have nothing but small hunting knives. The 
king informed them that they would find arms in the carriage. But 
Fersen, the queen’s man, doubtless fearing, on her account, the danger 
of a resistance by force of arms, had forgotten the weapons. All this 
is a ridiculous want of foresight; but now we behold the miserable and 
Ignoble side of the picture. The king allows himself to be dressed as a 
ralet, and disguises himself in a grey coat and a little wig. He is now 
Durand,^ie valet-de<hambre. These humiliating particulai s are in the 
simple narrative of the Duchess of Angoulcme ; the fact is‘'alao stated in 
the passport given to the queen and Madame de Tourzel, as a Hussiun 
lady, the Baroness de KorfF. Thus, this lady is so intimate with her 
valet-de-chamhre (an iudecoi*ou8 arrangement, which alone revealed all the 
rest) that she places him in her carriage, face to face, and knee to knee ! 

A pitiful metamorphosis ! How w’ell he is disguised ! Why, who 
could know him 1 Or rather, who would know him now?—France? 
Certainly not. If she beheld him thus, sly;, would look nnother way. 

“ You will put in the carriage-box,” said Louis XVI., “the red coat 
with gold lace, that I wore at Cherbourg.” . . . What he thus hides in 
tfrie box would have been his defence. The dress the king France 
wore on the day when he appeared against England, anjidst his fleet, 
was4>eftter calculated to consecrate him than the holy ampulla of Heims. 
,Who would have dared to ^rrest him, if, throwing open^bis dress, ho 
had shown coat 1—He ought to have kept it, or ratlier to have kept 

the French neart, as heathen possessed it. 

* The Count de Provence {Monsieur)^ on the contrary, was saved very 
cleverly; Madame de Balbi, a sensible woman, (and his inistrtps, if it were 
jmeiiMeilbr him to have had one), persuaded him to trust himself to d'Averay, 
him off in a common cabriolet. He travelled 
off by * different rood. (See RetcUmi ct’un voyi^f% 
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^!!HAPTER XIV. 

THE KINCrs FLIGHT TO VARENNES (20th—21st JUNF^ 1791). 

WiiAT grieves us, poroover, among other things, in this ioumey to 
Vjireniies, an<l lessens tlie idea we would like to entertain of llie king’s 
goodness of heart, is the indittorenee with whicl^ he siicrificed, by hit 
departure, and abandoned t«j death, men who were sincerely attached 
to him. 

By tlie force of circumstances, lafayette found himself to be the 
involunUiry guardian of the king, and responsible to the nation for his 
person ; he had shown, in vark>us ways, and sometimes even in com- 
promising the Revoluti(»n, that he desired heyond everything else th|g 
restorati(*n of the kinglv [>o\ver, as a guarantee of order and ti^quillity. 

Altlnnigli a republican in ideas and tJjeory, he had nevertheless sacri¬ 
ficed to iinuiarchy,—his weakness and ruling passion,—his popularity. 
There was every reason to suppose that, at tlie startling news of the 
king’s deiKirture, I.iifnrette would be tom to pieces. 

And what would h<‘c*oine of tlie iniiiishT Montmorin, an amiable but 
weak-miinled man, and so credulous with the king, that on the 1st of 
June he wrote to the Assembly, in reply to the newspapers, that he 
iifiirmed, ^ on bis ivs|><)nsibdity, ou kis hji\ and on his honour,” tliat the 
king had never thought of quitting France ? 

And w)ni4 esjKcially wo<tJ<l become of tlie unfortunate La^rte, the 
steward of tlie king’s houwhold, and his personal frieml, to whom he 
bad left, at his departure, without consulting him, the terrible taslt of 
laying his protestation before the Assembly ? The firat blow of the 
popular fury wiaild necessarily fall upon tiiat unfortunate but involuntary 
messenger of a dielaration of war from the king to his people : in Utat 
war, Laporte w'ouhi infallibly fall the first victim ; he was to be the first 
dead nnui: he might order his coffin and |)refMure bis slireud. 

Lafayette, rt?ceiving w'aT‘i#ng fr<im several quarters, would believe 
nobody but Uie king himself ; he went to him, and askini him whether 
there was £uiy truth in the reports Louis XVI. gave such a deeid^ 
simple tnswer, and in such a good-natured maimer, tliat Lafayette went 
away completely iwitisfied; and it was merely hi calm the anxiety of the 
publft tliat lie doubled Uie guard. Bailly carried tins chivalrous f^ing 
still furtliei;^ and far beyond what his ihity prescribed ; for having 
received positive information fronf one of the queen’s women, w’ho 
seen the preparation^ he had the culpable weakness to forward to tlW 
queen this denunciation, which lionour, made it his duty to 

keep secret. 

The king and the queen had annonnoed that diey would attend tho 
parochial procession of tlie constitutional clergy on tfaefoUowiiti^ttilda^f 
the day of Cor|wis-Chri8ti. The Frtnoesa Eliaabetll iMtified aonia 
tianee at this. On the 19th, medayhdMe ttt 
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speakllig to Montmorin, who Ifad just paid his visit t(» tlic king's sister, 
said to the njinister,^'*^ She grieves me. 1 have done all in my power to 
persuade her. Surely she might sacrifice her own religious opinions for 
her brother,' 

The king delayed till the 20th of June, in order to wait till the woman 
who had denounced the affair should quit his Wvice;'and also to receive, 
as he says himself, a quarter’s pay of the civil list. La.stly, it was only on 
the 15th of June that the Austrians M*ere to have occupied the passages* 
at two leagues from Montmetly. The successive delays that had taken 
place, ay^ the movements of troops commanded and counter-ordered, 
were not free from inconvenience. Choisenl told the king, from M. de 
Bouill^, that if he difi not depart on the night of the 20th, he (Choiseul) 
should remove all the posts stationed along the road, and piiss over, with 
BouilM. to the Austrian territory. 

Before midnight, on the 20th of June, the whole of the royal family 
left the palace in disguise, by an unguarded door, and stood in the Place 
du Carrousel. 

A very resolute soldier, recommended by M. de Bonilld, was to have 
entered the carriage, to give answers when recpilred, and to conduct the 
whole affair. But Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the royal chil¬ 
dren, maintained the pnvilege of her charge. Hy virtue of the oath that 
die had taken, it was her duty, her nV/Af, not to (piit the c-hiblren ; an<l 
the word oath made a great inipres.Hion on Loiii.s XVI. Moreover, it was 
a thing unheard of in the annals of etiipn^tte ior the royal children 
(Enfants de France) to travel without a governess. Tiu'refon*, the 
governes.s enh'red, and not the soldier ; and, insu^ad of an able man, they 
had a useless woman. The expedition had no leader, nobotly to direct 
it ; it wvis left to go alone and at random. 

The rohiaiitic character of the adventure amused the (|iieen, in spite of 
all her fears. She delayed a long time to see the children di.sgui.sed ; .she 
had eveu the incredible imprudence to go out into the Place du (’arrousel, 
then in a blaze of liglit, to see them depart. They entered a haekney- 
coach, driven by Fersen, who, in order the better to mystify thost^ who 
might follow, took a few turns through the streets, ami then returned and 
waited an hour longer at the Carrousel ; at length the Princess Flizaheth 
arrived, then the king, and next, but much later, the queen, e.scort<‘(i hy 
one of the body-guard.s ; the latkT, being little acrpiainted with I’aris, 
had can.sed her to cross the bridge, and had led her to the Rue du Bac. 
On her return to the Carrousel, she saw, with a feeling of joy tmd hate, 
Lafayette passing hy in his carriage, on his return from the Tuileries, 
havifig missed the king’s hour of retiring to rest. It is said that, «i tho 
childish joy of having tricked her jailer, she struck the wheel of the 
coach with a switch that she*iiad in h**** hand, such as ladies were then 
Ui the habit of carrying. The thing is difficult to Ije believed. Tlie coach 
was going very fast, and it was Burroiinded by seier^l lackeys on horse¬ 
back, carrying torches. Tne guardsman, on the contrary, affirms tliat 
iii9 was fright^ed at the blaze of light, and left his arm to rim away in 
adtfibfiptairectba. ^ 

the driver, who was conducting so precious a burden in hie 
be^r acquainted with Paris tlian tlie body-guards^ 
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•wit as far as the faubourg Saint-Hoiiore* in order to make for th^ Bar- 
ricre Clieli}’, wlicre tlie carriage was waiting at^be Rouse of*an Knglish- 
Iban, Mr. Crawford. Thence, he drove to La Villette, and, in order to 
get rid of tlie liackney-Toacli in which the body-guards had .%)ll()wed, he 
overturned it in a (^tcli. IJe thence drove on to Bondy. There it was 
high time to separate. He kissed the hands of the king and rpieen, 
Jeaviiig lier grateful, but fated never to meet again, at the moment when 
he liad just risked his life for the attachment of his youth. 

Another act of iinpruihaicc, among the many which characterised this 
journey, had heeii to semi forward the female attendants a ver^ kmgtime 
before the royal family ; so that they ha^l arrived at Bondy six hoars 
before. The postilion who had driven them had Remained there, and 
now belield, with astonishment, a person, dressed like a hackney-coach¬ 
man, driving alone a gnind carriage drawn by four horses. 

Now they arc off, though very late ; nevertheless they are going at a 
furious pace, one guard galloping at the coach-door, another on the box, 
and a iliird, M. de Valory, riding before to order hoi-ses, and giving 
munificently a crown over and above to each postilion, which nobody but* 
the king was accustomed to do. One of the traces, having broken, 
caused them to lose a lew minutes ; and the king also delayed the carriage 
a little 'by wi.shing to walk up a hill on foot. However, there was no 
tither impediment ; more than thirty leagues of road, where no detach¬ 
ments had been posted, were now left behind ; and, on approaching 
Chalons, the (pieen siiid to M de Valory : “P'rancis, all got^s well ; we 
shouhl have be(‘n st(jpped before now, if it was to have been.” 

All goes well—^biic for P’runce or tor Austria ?—P'or, indeed, whither 
is the king going 1 

He had tijil M. de Vah)ry on the preceding evening: ** To-iporrow,” 
said he, ‘‘ I shall sleep at the Abbaye d'Orval,” out of P'ranee, on the 
Auatrian (oTttnrtf/ 

M. de Bouille sivys the contrary ; but even be also shows, and states 
clearly, that the king having no longer any safety to expect in the king¬ 
dom, must have changed his mind, and liave at length fallen, in spite of 
his former resolution, into the Austrian net. The few troops Uiat Bouille 
still poswssed were so little under his control, that after having gone 
forward a few leagues to mee#the king, he w as obliged t<> ix^turii in order 
to be among his 8<ddiors, to watch over them and keep them in onler. 

The plan which had seemed P'rench in October, and even so late as 
December, wiis no longer so in June, when M. de Bouilld beheld hfk 
coininund so limited, his Swiss rt‘giments at a distance, his P’reneh trooi»s 
gained over, and possessing at most but a small portion of Cieituun 
cavalry. Tht king km*w this, and could lu* longer heed the I'epuguanee 
he felt at the idea of mking refuge <»n the Austrian U*rritory.^ 

Bouille’s first plag jwrhaps still more dangerous. If tlie king w-eiil 
out of P'ranee, he unnationalised himmdf, an Austrian, and was 

condemned ; lie was then a foreigner, and France would have made war 
against him without he.sitntion. Hut Bouille wanted towage it on thm. 
side of tlie frontier, in P'ranee,—yet hardly in P'ranoe, not tmn in a 
fortress, but in a camp near Montniedy, a movable camp of, 

•ver duuigiiig its position: Unfre it was^ aa it ii%re ott iwttln4 
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and could be in the kingdom, or out of it, at the same time. The mili'iiir;jf 
}Aosition in Svhieli it wasuplaeed, whilst good against the Austrians, ** is 
still better,” say.s Houillt\ “ against the French.” The king, when among 
these reginfents of cavalry, behind these Hying batb'rics, backed by the 
enemy, and able to retreat among them, or ;>pen og” provinces to them, 
would have spoken in a decided manner; he would have said for instance: 

You have no army ; your othcers have emigrated ; your regiments areb • > 
disorganised, and your magazines empty ; 1 have let your fortifications 
throughout the Austrian inmtier fall to ruin Vi y^^i a.re exposed and 
defenceless. Well! the Austrians are coming, and so iji'e the Spaniards 
and the Swiss ; thu^ you are surrounded on all sides. Surrender, and 
restore the sovereign power to your master.” Sucdi might have been the 
part played by the king, had he become the centre of civil war, and the 
messenger of foreign warfare, able at pleasure to let in the enemy or bar 
them out. A few words about constitution would perhaps have been 
added to annul opposition ; and in order that the old Assembly miglit 
^,lull the country into security, and give it up in a decent manner. 

Liege and Brabant told plainly enough what wjus to be exjiectiMl from 
this princely language. The Bisliop of Liege, after returning nitli pater¬ 
nal language and Austrian soldiers, had harshly apjilicd the obi barbarous 
punishments of torture and the rack. Our emigrants did not wait for 
their return to circulate lists of proscription in I'rance. Would the 
queen be merciful 1 Would she easily forget her humiliation in October, 
when she appeared in the balcony, wecjiing bidore tlie jn'opb* ? It wi\8 
not very likely ; for the female who had been the most accu.sed of having 
led the women to Versailles, namely Tht^roigne, having bei'ii to Liege, 
was traced from Paris, pointed out, and handed over to the Liege and 
Austrian; police (May 1791), who transported her as a rjjkkk to the 
prisons of Marie Antoinette’s brother, in a remote part of Austria. 
Doubtless there had been a cruel reaction in the tjiste of IMH) ; at tliis 
last-mentioned period—a period of j)rovo8tal courts—M. de Valory, the 
body-guard and courier the king iu tlie journey to Vareimes, w:is the 
provost of the department of Doubs. 

In they afternoon, about four or five o’clock, says the Duchess ol 
Angouh'^ine (in the simple and natural account furni.shed by Weber) 
^ they passed through the large city of Cri.»b>ns-sur-Marne. There they 
were completely recognised ; and many persons praised God on bohold- 
yig the king, and offered up prayers for his escape.” 

But everybody did not praise God. There was a great ferrhentation 
throughout the country places. In order to account for the preswice t ^ 
the®det<ichment8 along the road, they had hod the unlucky idea to say 
that a treasure was about to*pa8s, and that they w'ere tluTo to escort it. 
At a time «vhen the queen wa.s aedbsed of sending money to Austria, 
this was the way to exasperate the minds of inen^ qj; at least to excite 
attention. „ 

Choiseul occupied the first post three leagues beyond Ch41ons ; be had 
with him forty hussars/^with whom, says Bouilld, he wji.s to secure tho 
king’s flkBsage, and afterwards block up the road against evtu’y traveller. 
If ie khi£ were arrested at CIiAIons, hg was to deliver him by force of 
^ Tlul.ii not intelligible; it is not with forty horsemen that 
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Bucl^ town can be resisted ; and liow less if all the country j4aces 

in the neighbourhood gave their assistance ! ^ • » 

•Indeed, the peasants were annoyed at seeing tliose hussars on the 
road ; they came in crowds and examined them. People eveii went out 
of Cdialons to them ; they lai^hed at tlie treasure; for everybody knew 
rigljt well what wa? the treasure in question. The alarm-bell was 
beginning to be heard in those villages; and Choiseul found his position 
untenable. He calculated, from a delay of five or six hours, that the 
business had miscaiTied, and that the king had not been able to depart ; 
and even if he J^ad dcqmrted, tht ir remaining on that roa<l,^yd thus 
increasing the uneasiness of all that assembled populace, was an impedU 
inent to the journey ; but if the hussars were once lemoved, the people 
would disperse, and the road would be free. Choiseul determined to 
quit the post. The queen’s secretary, Goguelat, a staff-officer who was 
there with him, and who had betn employed hj prepare everything 
througliout tlie road, advi.sed Choiseul t<> avoid Sainte-Mcnehould, where 
the people were somewha^^^ited. They took a guide, and resolved to 
pass through the woods «HFt they w'cre so impeded by the batlness of ‘ 
the roads, tliat it w'as mo^pig befort* they arrived at Varennes. Choiseul 
ought to have sent (logueTat, or some otlier, by the high road, so that if 
the king passed, be might be guided, and notice given to the other 
detachments; but, lar from doing so, lie sent one of the quden’s valets, 
a devoted hut frivolous servant, who jiossessc'd but little good sense 
(ami who lo>t the little be had through emotion), with orders to tell the 
detiiehmonts, on the road, there was no longer any hope, and M. de 
Bonille had nothing left to him hut retivat. Choistnil was bent on 
retreating immediately out of France, ami departing for Luxembourg. 

The king ^itIvimI just as he departe<l, and found neither (JioiseuI, 
Goguelat, nor troop.s. “ lie saw' an open ahyss.’^ Ne\ertheless, the road 
was quiet, and tiu y arrived at Sainte-Menehould. In his anxiety, the 
king looked <»ut,ancl showeil his face at the coach-door. The commander 
of the detachment, who had not caused his soldiers to mount, wished to 
excuse himself, and came forward hat in hand. Everyhody recognised 
the king; and the municipality, being already assembled, forbade the 
dragoons to mount. Their inclination was too uncertain for any attempt 
to be made to deti\in the eanipige against their will; but a man offered 
to follow' it and to try to get it. stopped further on ; aud the municipality 
authorised him expressly to do so. This man, fonnerly a dragoon, 
named l4rouet, and the son of the post-master, departed accortlingUf 
wat(‘hed and follow'od closely by a hoi*seinan who understooti his inten¬ 
tion, tftul wonbl ]>eiiiapa have killed him ; but he gallopt^d across«he 
country and lounged into tlie woods, where ^ was impossible to overtake 
him. • g 

Nevertheless, he mi^d the king at Clermont; this town, though n(f 
le.ss agitated than SainuvMenehouhl, and noutmlising the assistance of 
the troops in the same manner by its thread, nevei^ieless allowed the 
carriage to pass on. Never would Dronet havc^overtaken it, if it had 
not stop[ied of its own accord, about half-audionr, at tlie enbqniQe^ of 
Varennes, not finding any post-hoi-ses, i ' 

Here we find one of the capital errors of the eapediUon.y' 
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gta^officer, engineer, and topographer, had undertaken to insure attd 
verify every particular, and to place the relays in,places where thew 
were no fost-houses : < he it was who had given the whole plan to tile 
king, taught him his lesson, and made him repeat it. Louis XVI., who 
had an excellent memory, repeated it word for word to De Valory, the 
courier ; he told him he would find some h.^rses an^^ a detachment beforg 
the town of Varennes ; now, Goguelat had placed them o/fc?’ it, and had 
forgotten to give the king notice of this change in the appointed plan. • * 

M. de Valory, the courier, who was galloping in front, would ulti¬ 
mately luve found out the relays, if, as was rearonable, he had been an 
hour, <h' at least half an hour, in advance ; but he Yu'eferred to take 
advantage of so fin^ an opportunity ; he trotted at the coach door, and 
thus (»btained a few words from the august passengers ; and, at the last 
moment, he would put liis horse to a gallop, and give notice to the reLaya. 
This was all very well at the other stages ; but at Varennes, it ruined 
the whole business. 

He wasted half an hour in hunting about in the dark, knoeking at the 
dooi*s, and rousing the sleeping inmates. The relay, all this time, was at 
tlie otlier side of the town, kept in readiness by two young men, one of 
whom was a son of M. de Houille : their orders had been not to stir, that 
they might excite no suspicion ; and they executed these orders but too 
-punctually. One of them might nevertheless have gone, without any 
danger, to the entmnee of tlie town to see whether the carriage was 
approaching, and to guide it ; for the presence of one man on the road, 
even though it had been noticed at that hour, and on so dark a night, 
would certainly not have appeared so singular as to attract any particular 
attention. 

Tliis history of that tragical moment when the king was arrested is, 
and wHl ever remain, imperfectly known. The principal historians of 
the journey to Varennes derived their information entirely from what was 
told them. Neither Bonilla nor his son were there; Choiscul and 
Goguelat did not arrive till an hour or two after the fatal moment; and 
M. Deslons arrived even later. The whole of the evidence wonhl he 
reduced to two paragmphs (one by Drouet ami the other by the Duchess 
of Angouieme), if M. de Valory, the body-guar<l w ho serv(,*d as a courier, 
had not recorded his gouvenir.ty at a laterneriod, during the Kest(;rutioii, 
His account, somewhat confused, but very circumstantial, bears a cha¬ 
racter of impas-sioned .simplicity w'hicli pre<!ludeH tlie po-'^sihility of 
^oui)ting it ; we perceive well that time has had no powtu* of oblivion 
over his memory in what relates to this affair. The whole of the past 
existence of the old man has become coiicentnited in this terrihb fact; 
dangers, exile, and all jiersonal misfortunes, had passed away from his 
|nind without leaving any lifting iiiyiression ; his whole lllfe consisted iu 
^hat hour and all was void before and afterwards. 

When they had arrived before Varennes, at iia6f-past edeven in the 
ereniiig) the passengers w; 2 re all asleep in the cairiage, overcome by 
The carriage suddenly stopped ; and they all awoke. No 
app0iired; £ior were there any news of the courier who was 

^ hunted about for the horses for a long 
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' time: at first he had si muted, then exaniiyed the wood on eacdi side*of 
the roiftd, and calicd again, but all in vain. It tlien only remained to 
enter the town and knock at the doors, to iin|uirt| Unable to t)btain any 
information, he was retu^iing in despair towards the carriage ; but that 
carriage ami its inmates had already n ceived a terrible blow,—word, a 
summons that made ti«it.Mii all atxirt to their feet : 

“/« the name of the nation /** 

• .A man on horsehack, galloping after them, drew up close before them, 
and shouted io the dork : “ In the name of the nation, stop, jmstilion ! 
You arc driving tiu? king,! ’* 

They all ri'inaiii^d thunderstruck. The body-guards had neifhfer any 
fire-arms, nor the ifh'u ot using them. The man pjvsied on, galloped his 
Jiorse down liill, and into the town. Two minute.s aiterwards men were 
seen coming out with lights, running about and speaking together, first a 
few, thi ll more ; tlie noise of jM ople running to and tro increased, and 
the little town became ilUiimnated ; and all this in two minutes. Next, 
there was a beating of drums. 

The (jucen, in (H'der also to gain infonnat'on, liad been conducted by 
one of her guards to the houst‘ of an ancient servant of the Conde family, 
situated on the decli\il\ leading to Vareunes. Tln‘y had to wait for her ; 
when .she re-entered tlie carriage, the guards, assembling together, 
obliged the agimted postilions, by promises and threats, to cross through 
the town, to drive rapidly over the bridge which divides it, and pass 
under the town and the vaultcilgate bi*ncatb : there was no other chance 
of stifety. They had just beard that the coimnamler of the hussars who 
ought to have waited i\t Vureniic.s, had, at the news of tlie king’s arrival, 
and at the noise of the disturbance, galloped away ; the hussars had dis¬ 
persed, some wore in bed, ami others drunk This commander was a 
German (»f st^'cntecn or eighteen years of age ; lie liad received no 
notice ; but had heard of the event all on a sudden, and lost his senses. 

Dronot and Guillaume, a comrade who liad followed liini, turned these 
few iiiinub’s singularly to their ai^lvantage. To turn their hoi-sts into 
a stable tiiat stood open, give notice to the innkeeper that he might warn 
the others, run to the bridge and barricade it with aeart-l(»ad of furni¬ 
ture, and oilier conveyances, was the business of a few moments. Thence, 
tl’.ey hastened to the mayor and the commander of the National Guard ; 
and though they had inustered^nly eight men, they hastened after the 
carriage, which had only reached the bottom of tlie hill. The commander 
and the proeurcitr of the commune demanded the passports. The queeu^ 
replied ; <^Gciitlomen, we are in a hurry.” “ But wlio are you I It 
is the l^roncss de Korff,” returned Madame de Tourzel. Meanwhile, 
theprocureur of the i-ommune had half cnteix'd the carriage, lantern 
hand, and turned the light upon tlie king’s cc^ntenance. 

Then the pjtssport is given up ; 4nd two guards caiTy it to the inn, ^ 
when* ti is read aloiKi^ Ipufore the municipal authorities and those who 
happened to be present. The passport is cef rect^ say they, itnce it it 
9i^d by the king. But, said Drouet, is it signed by the NatiowU 
Hyl It w.as sigiuMl by the members of a ctmtmltu of 
l)ot is it signed by the President f Thus, the fundamental'.tgjjflil iiiffii 
the right of France, tlie knotty piiiiit of the conSti$iitioii> 
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anu settled at an inn in Champagne, in a decisive manner, without elthet 
appv^al or resource. The authorities of Varemies, the procurmr^t the 
commune, M. Sawie, an honest grocer, liesitated very much in assuming 
so gi’eat a responsibility. o 

But Drouet and others insisted, and, rck.rning to the caniage; 
“ Ladies,*’ said they, “ if you are foreigners, how is it that you have 
influence enough to procure fifty dr.igoftns to Escort you at Sainte- 
Menehould, and as many more at Clermont 1 And then, wliy is there 
a detacliment of hussars waiting for you here at Vai*ennes ? Have thtf 
kindness to alight and come and give an account of yourselves at the 
municipality.” ^ 

The travellers did not stir, and the municipal autnorities showed no 
wish to force thenfito alight. The hui'gesses were arriving slowly ; fur 
the greater number, on hearing the heating of the drums, were unwilling 
to leave their beds. It was neces-sary to s)>eak to them in a louder tone ; 
therefore Drouet and the patriots liastened to the steeple and rang the 
alarm-bell, in a furious manner, with all their might it was heard by 
all the outskirts of the town. . . The pejisants knew not whether it was a 
fire or the enemy; but they ran and called to each other, and armed 
themselves with guns, fork.s, scythes, or whatever they posse.ssed. 

The procurator of the commune, M. Sauce, tin" grocer, found himself 
extremely compromised, whether he acted or not ; but he had for his 
wife a su^rior woman, who probably direct<Ml him at that critical 
moment. To take the king to the IlAtei-de-Ville was offending the 
respect due to royalty ; to leave him in his carriage, was the way to ruin 
himself in the opinion of the patriots ; so he took a middle course and 
conducted the king to his shop. 

Therefore, presenting himself at the coach-door, hat in hand : “ The 
muiii^pal council,” said he, “ is deliberating on the means of permitting 
the travellers to continue their journey ; hut a report has spread here 
that it is our king and his family th.at we have tin* honour to receive 
within our walls. . . I humbly beg them to allow me to oflbr ihem my 
bouse, as a place of safety for their persons, till the result of the delibera¬ 
tion be known. The concourse of peo]>le m the streets is inerea.sed by 
that of the rural population in the n<*ighhoiirhood, attraeti'd hither by 
our alarm-bell ; for, in spite of oiir will, it has been ringing for a quarter 
of an hour, and perliaps your majesty might be ex[)o.sed to insults that 
we could not prevent, but which would overwhelm us with grief.” 

There was no possibility of contra<licting the good man’s words ; for 
f the alarm-bell was heard but too plainly, and no assistiince l^jid arrived. 
The body-guards h.a<l tried, but in vain, to remove the furniture and 
ctrts which encumbered the narrow passage of the bridge, d Deadly 
threats were also uttered^jabout the carnage, and several men, armed 
with gun^ were pretending to take.aim at it. The three ladies, the two 
' children, and Durand, the valet-de'chambrey consequently alighted, and 
entered the grocer’s shop. The valet was ac<Hif^d of not being really 
irlmt be appeared to he ; but he affirmed and maintained that his name 
However, as all the hy-standers shook their heads incre* 
Well then!” said he, ** Yes, 1 am tlio king; behold the 
ebildren; we conjure you to treat us with the respect Unit 
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the French have always shown to their sovereigns.’’ Louis XVI^waa 
not^l’ond of making speeches, and *lie sai(> no more. Unfortunate^, his 
dress and his wretched disguise spoke but little in his f^vvour ; this 
Ijjckey, in hi.s .smal|^’ig, could hardly remind \hem of the king. Tlw • 
terrible contrast beTw<^*n hi.s rank and that dress was cf^culated 
inspire rather j)ity than respect. Several pcjrsons burst into teai-s. 

Meanwhile the tiding of^the alarm-bells was increasing in an exti-a- 
ordinary manner ; for the bells of the village churehes, in answer to 
those of Varennes, were in their turn ringing the alami. All the dark 
landscape was now in commotion, and from the steejde distant lights 
might have been seen* hun-yiiig to and Iro ; a storm seen»eji to be 
gathering on air*sides^-a tempestuous multitude of armed men, full of 
consternation and excitement. ) 

“ What ! ” wiid tliey, “ the king running away ! the king going over 
to the enemy ! he is beti*aying the nation ! ” This word cnemy^ terrible 
in itself, sounds still more terrible to the ears of the inhabitants of the 
frontier, who are so exposed to the enemy and all the calamities and 
^liseries of invasion Accordingly, the first who heard this w'ord on 
entering Varennes, couhl no longer cojitain their indignation at the ideai 
of a fatlier betraying his own children ! 

Our I'Vcnch pe.isants had, at that time, scarcely any other political 
notion than that of a paternal goveniment ; it was not so much a revo¬ 
lutionary spirit that rendered tliem furioms, as the horrible impious idea 
of children abandoned by a father, and confidence betrayed ! 

These rustics entered the grocer’s shop: “What!” cried they, “is 
that the king 1—the cpieen ! Is that all 1 ” There was no imprecation 
that they did not vent against them. 

Meanwhile, a deputation arrived from the commune, headed by Sauce, 
still submissive and respectful : “ Since,” sai«l he, “ the inhabitauts of 
Varennes cah no longer doubt but they have really the hapjfiiiess of 
possessing tlieir king, they now come to receive his orders.” “ My 
order’s, gentlem('ii ? ” returned tlie king. “ Order my carnages to be got 
ready, that I may depart.” 

Clioise\d and Goguelat at length arrived witli their hussars; next, 
M. de 1 lamas, the commander of the post at Saiute-Menehould, who 
came almost alone, having been almndoned by bis dragoons. It was not 
without difficulty that these gentlemen had penetrated into the town : 
they had been forbidden to enter in the name of the municipality, and 
had even been fired at by the people. At last they reached the grocer’s 
house, a^id hastened up a winding staircase to the first floor, where thq|r 
found, in the outer room, a number of peasants, two of whom, armed 
with |)itch-fork8, exclaimed : “ You cannot pass ! ” They passe^on, 
however, to tjjo second room, where they found the royal family. They 
there beheld a strange spectacle : ^le dau^iin asleep on a tumbled bea, 
the body-guards and the female attendants sitting on chairs, tifb governess, 
the princess royal, jlutf Madame Elizabeth on benches, near the window; 
whilst the king and queen wei’e standing, talking with M, StMPik Ou a 
tabW wen* a few glasses, with some bread and wdne, 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the king, “when dflwe dopUVi 
replied Guguelat, “ when it pleases ycur majesty .”—^ 
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added Choiseul. “ I have forty huasars with me : but no time musl 
be loc.t; for, in an hour, they be all gained over.” <*5 • 

He told tihe trutli. Tlyjse hussars were still bewildered by tlie astound- 
ing news that they had just received, and were now staring at efich other 
and exelaiaiing : Dev Kceni^ / Die Kcenitjin'nl (The King! Th« 
Queen !”) But, Germans as they were, tlnjy could not help seeing the 
unanimity of the Krench ; for they liad received proofs of it even in the 
cross-country roads through wliich they had just passed with M. d^ - 
Choiseul. He confesses that the alarm-bell was ringing against him from 
village to village ; that ho was obliged several times to force his way 
sword in hand ; that the peasants even succeeded in "urrounding four 
hussars who fonned his rear-guard ; and that he was obliged to make a 
charge to disengagi them. These Germans, who beheld tliemselvea 
alone amidst so vast a populace, and who knew, after all, tliat tliey were 
paid and fed by Fi*ance, could not easily resolve to cut d()wn people who 
cahie forward iu a friendly manuer to shake hands and drink with 
them. 

At this critical moment, when every minute was of tlie utmost im- 
*portance, and before the king had been able to give an answer to ('hoiseul, 
the municipality and the officers of the National Guards rushed tumultu¬ 
ously into the apartment. Several of them fell upon their knees : ** In 
God’s name, sire,” cried they, do not forsake us ; do not quit the 
kingdom.” The king ende.avoured to iiacify them : “ It is not my 
intention, gentlemen ; I do not leave France. The insults that 1 have 
Buffered, forced me to quit Paris. I am going only tr MoutnvMly ; and I 
invite you to accompany me thither. Only give orders, 1 pra\ jOU, for 
my carriages to be got ready.” 

The municipal autliorities departed. This was the last moment that 
remained at the disposal of Louis XVI. ; it was two o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing; an3 Choiseul and Goguelat were waiting for his order.;. The house 
was surrounded by a mob of different people, badly armed and ill- 
organised, and for the most part without fire-arms ; and even such aa 
had any would not have fired on the king (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Drouot), and still less on tlie children. The queen alone might have 
incurred a real danger ; and to her, therefore, Choiseul and Goguelat 
now addressed themselves, asking her whether she wo\dd mount on 
horseback and depart with the king, who iLould hold the dauphin. The 
bridge was impracticable ; but Goguelat was acquainted with tlic fords of 
the little river ; and surrounded by thirty or forty bus-ars, they were 
Sore of passing. Once on the other side, there was no danger ^ for the 
people of Varennes had no horsemen to follow' in pursuit. 

This hazardous ride however was, we must confess, enough to mjghten 
a woman, even though endo^ied with courage and resolutif'.'i The queen 
replied to tjijem : ^ I will not take any responsibility on myself ; itwa^ tfu 
Ming who decided on this step ; it is therefore for hin^to give orders f and 
it it my duty to follow him. After ail, M. de Bouilld will surely soon 
,.29).’ 

the king, " and can you warrant me that in this 
jXOt kill the queen, my sister, or the children I Besides, 
!|%e municipality does not refuse to let me past s 
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it merely requests me to wait till daybreak. Young Bouill^ departe<i 
abrut midniglit to give notice to his father at Stenay. which is only^eight 
leases off,—a ride of two or three hours. M')dc BouilM <?Annot fail to 
umvo here in the morning ; and then we can depart in safety, without 
either danger or violeiice.” ** 

During this time^ tlie Iv^ssars were drinking with the people, and 
drinking “To the Nation!" At about three o’clock, the municipal 
authorities returned once more, but with this short speech of a terrible 
signification : “ Tlie people, being absolutely opposed to the king's con¬ 
tinuing his journey, have resolved to despatch a courier to the National 
Assembly, in or.ier to be informed of its intentions.” " * 

M, de Goguelat having just gone out to judge of the position of affairs, 
Drouet advanced towards him, and sai<l: “You >v^nt to carry off the 
king ; but you shall not have him alive 1 ” The carriage was surrounded 
by a crowd of armed people ; and, on Goguelat approaching with a ftw 
hussars, the major of the National Guard win) commanded them, 
exclaimed : “ One step further, and I shoot you !" Goguelat spuiTed 
his horse against him, and received two shot-^,—tw’o slight wounds ; one^ 
of the bullets having struck him on the collar-bone, m^e him drop the 
rein, lose his balance, and fall from his horse. However, he was aide tc 
arise; hut tlie hussars were, from that moment, on the side of the 
people, Tlieir attention had been directed to a few small cannons, at 
the end of tiie street, which seemed ready to fli'e on them so they 
thought they wore between two fires ; but those rusty old cauuon were 
not loaded, being totally unfit for use. 

Goguelat, though wound<‘d, returned, without complaining, to the 
chamber of the royal family, which offered a heart-breaking spectacle, 
at once ignoble and tragical. The dread they felt at their desperate 
situation had* disheartened the king and the (pieen, and eve;/ visibly 
weakened their minds. They were entreating Sauce and his wife, as if 
those poor j>eoplc had been able to <lo anything in the affair. The queen, 
seated on a bench, between two boxes of candles, was endeavouring to 
appeal to the kind feeling of the grocer’s wdfe : “ Madam.” said she to her, 
“have you not children, a hushaud, and a family of your ownl" To 
which the other simply ivpiied, in a very few words : “ I wish it was in 
my power to help you ; but, bless me! you arc thinking of the king, and 
I am tliinking of M. Sauce ; jH ery woman for her own husband.” Tlie 
queen turned away furious, and sheilding tears in her rage, astonished 
tnat this woman, who was nnahlo to save her, should refuse to ruiij 
herself fer her, :uid sacritieo to her her husband and family. 

The king seemed to have lost his senses. M. DesJoiis, the officer who 
conmmnded the fii*8t post after Vurennes, having obtained leave to r^h 
his presence, informed him that M. de Boailh^ having receivod notice, 
was doubtless about to arrive witR assistance ; but the king did not 
appear to hear him. ^ 1 Jo repeatc<i the same thing three times over, ana 
seeing that he did not apjioar to understand “ I entreat voor 
Mid he, **to give me your orders for M. d© ]^uitte**’ 
ati^r orders to give, sir,” i*eplied the king; “ I m A 
tiiiat I beg him to do what he can for me.” 

people, indeed, much ^raid lest he 
8 3 
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remove the king, and shouts of ‘‘ Back to Paris ! ” began to be heard. 
In order to ti’anquijlise the multitude, he was recommended to slow 
himself at th^ window. had already began to dawn, and the morn¬ 

ing light i\pvv illumined the melancholy scene. 'J'he king, dressoct 
as a Valet, and appearing on the balcony, in "liis vile uiipowdered, 
undressed wig, with his pale fat face and Mvid thiyk lips, speechless, 
aghast, and expressing no idea—was an object of extreme surprise for 
the crowd below. First, a deep silence testitied the struggle that was 
taking place in every bosom, between the heart and the mind. Next, 
pity prevailed, and tears, the true heart of Francis began to How, and to 
such a degree, that several of those furious men cx'‘'’aimed : Vive 
le R<n I ” 

The grocer’s old grandmother, having obtained leave to enter, was heart¬ 
broken on beholding the two children slei*j)ing innocently together on 
the family bed ; she fell upon her knees, and, sobbing, asked ) ermissioii 
to ki.ss tlieir hands : she gave them her blessing, and withdi ow in tears. 

It was truly a piteous spectjicle, and enough to affect the most obdurato 
>md hostile hearts. Ves, even an inhabitant of Liege would have wept; 
even Liege, Leopold’s captive, so barbarously treated by the Austrian 
soldiers, would have wept over Louis XVL 

Such was the strange and fantiistical situation of affairs: the Revolution, 
a captive of the kings in Europe, holds kings captive in France. 

Nay, why say the situation was strange ? No, the retribution was 
just. 

Weak-minded that we are ! What was the most surprising in tho 
scene at Varennes was, at the same time, the most natural ; what seemed 
to be an unprecedented change auu a wonderful overthrow, was merely a 
return to truth. 


This tTisguise, which appeared so unseemly, placed Louis-XVL in the 
private condition for which he was formiul. Judging from liis natural 
abilities, he was calculated to become, doubtless, not a valet,—for ho W’as 
educated and accomplished,—but the servant of some great family, a 
tutor or a steward, dispensed, as a servant, from every kind of initiative ; 
he would have been a pimetual and upright clerk, or a well-informed, 
strictly moral, and conscientious tutor, as far, however, as bigotry admits. 
A servant’s costume was his most appropriate dress ; he had, till then, 
been disguised in the inappropriate insignk of royalty. 

But whilst we are meditating, time is passing : and the sun is already 
f\r above the horizon. Ten thousand men pour into Varennes, and the 
small chamber in which the royal family is assembUM^though facing the 
gir^en, trembles at the loud and confased u|)roar arising from the street 
The door opens, and they behold an oflicer of tlic National Guftrd of 
Paris,—a man of a gloomy eountenance, evidently fatigu«^l, but agitated 
excited^—wearing plain unpowdUred hair, and a coat ti^colkte.. He 


.atan^mera out a few broken sentences:—“ Sin'”, says he, “you know 
.. . Our wives and chifdreii are,perhap8j 
Xhali not go further .. . SiiH} . . . The interest of we 
4»0ur wives and children ! ” 

grasped his hand, and pointing to the dau- 
who, exhausted with fatigue, were asleep on 
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thj grocer's bed : “ Am I not also a nSother T’ said she to him#—“In 
short) what do you want V* said the king to him.—‘^Sire, a decree of the 
Assembly . . . **—“ Where is it, then ?'' said ^he king.—“ My comrade 
has it,” returned th^ other.—The door opened again, and we beheld 
M. de Romeuf leaning against the window in tlie outer room, greatly 
agitated, weeping,^nd homing a paper in his hand. He came forward 
with downcast eyes. What, sir, is it you ? Oh ! I would never have 
' believed it possible ! ” said the queen. The king snatched the decree out 
of his hand, read it, and exclaimed :—‘‘ There is no longer any king in 
France,^' The aueen tcad it over, and the king, taking it agaAi^ read it 
once more, and Then laid it on the bed where the children were sleeping ; 
but the queen flung it indignantly from the bed, e?f.‘lainnng :—“ It shall 
wjt defile my children'' Then arose a general niurnmr among the muni¬ 
cipal authorities and the inhubiUints pre.^ent, as if something holy had 
just been profaned. 1 Inistily picked up the decree and laid it on the 
table” (Choiseul). 

But what was M. de Bouille doing ? How was it he did not arrive ? 
After ha>ing been successively warned by his son, by the petty officer of* 
hussai's fiHun Varennes, and afterwards by the pressing messengers sent 
by Deslons and Choiseul, why did he not rapidly ride over that short 
distance of eight leagues I 

How wa.s it ? he himself asks, and proves jM'rfectly well that it was 
out of his j)ower. He was so little sure of the few troops lie possessed, 
and saw himself surrounded by so m^uy dangerous towns, (to use his own 
language),—being menaced by V^Tdini, Aletz. Sunay, and on all sides.— 
that, after having gone a short distance to meet the king, he had hastily 
returned to make sure of his soldiers, fearing every moment to be aban¬ 
doned by them. ^ 

He kept w?th him his surest officer, Louis de Bouille, his eldest son ; 
but being reduced to their own individual exertions to carry off the best 
affected ix?ginient in the aniiy,—which was Rtiyal-AZ/cwaarf, in fact, the 
only one that remained,—they could not get it armed in less than two or 
three houi's, in that terrible night every minute of which was perhajis 
deciding a century. This regimeni, fired by their fervent language, 
bribed, and paid at the rate of several louis for every man, galloj>ed 
rapidly over the eight Icagu^, through a revolted country, swarming 
with armed men, in fact in a hostile land, where a retreat was e.xtremely 
doubtful. They met with one of their messengers. "Well!” said 
they.—“JTie king has departed from Varennes ! ” Bouille pulled hit 
helmet over his brow', swore, and dashed his spurs into the flanks of hia 
horse.f The next moment, the man saw Uiem all disappear lik# a 


hurricane. ^ ^ 

At length they arrived at Varennes. It was impossible tc^pass; the 
whole of tlie road was barricaded, 'fliey found out a fordy mi crossedP 
tlie river ; beyond, vfl^a canal ; and they were tirying to mm Ity wheh 
fresh information rendcnnl the task unnecessAy. They 
entertain any hope of rejoining the king. The 
to complain that their horses were completd|| 
garrison of Verdun was marching against the^ 

YotUtgltOttis de Bouillt^y in relating this husi 
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flyingf, sword in hand, in pursuit of th^ royal hostage, exclaims, with an 
impulse of ;^outhfuU ardour ; “We rushed, with that small baud, 
France armed as she was^against us** 

Yes, it was most truly France. But what was rfiat galloping troop b! 
Germans,—what was Bouille who commanded them, and the king whom 
tliey were leading away 1 It Mas RebeUion.' 
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rennes, 601; proposes to him 
ifbd the (jiiecn to ford the river, 
604 ; th^ decline, ib. 
Christianity and the Revolution, 18^ 
contrasted with justice, 21 
Church, the, an€ •Justice, 27; 
imminent ruin of the ancient, 
220; charge of having abandoned 
the peo{>le, 221 ; agitation in 
630. Clergy, Priests. 


Ci/.isen Guard, the, organised, 138 
Cl.'iss privilege's abamloned, fl4 
Clergy, ahe, and thS people, 26; 
inhumanity of, in time of distress, 
44; suppression of^ titles, 222; 
the enormous extent of their 
property, 290; debates in the 
AsBeinhIy, 291 ; their serfs, 292; 
attempt to mise a civil war, 296; 
annulled as a body hv the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, 300 ; their 
protest, 353; their resistance to 
the Re volition, 370 
Clergy and nobles, contests of, 346 
Clerks of the government oifices, the 
real directors of the Bastille, 64 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Count, at the 
Hotel de Ville, after the takii|g 
of the Bastille, 167 
Cloots, Anacharsis, his deputation, 
410; his rhapsody, .^21 
Club of Eighty-nine, ite character 
5 *3 


-, Monarchical, attack of the 

Jacobins on the, 553 
Clubs, the, petitioned against by 
the department of Paris, 576 

- of the Coixieiiers and Jaco- 

bims. 331 • 

Coigny, M. de, bis altercation with 
the king, 60 

Colbert, complaint of, 40 
Comedians, victims of religious pre¬ 
judices, 294 

Commons, the, name of National 
Assembly taken by the, 98 ; they 
sieae on the right to levy taxes, 103 
Complaints, the people invited to 
prefer, to the 8tates-Qeiieral,^5 
Cond68, the, leave Fiance, 176 
Confederates, the, arrive in Pam, 410 
Confederation fdtes, scenes A the, 
894 

Constitution, Friendt of th^ 4hs 
early inuno of tke Jaoobini^ 477 
Ccnih^ % 
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Gorday^ Charlotte, her education, 

298 ' 

Cordeliers, (Xub of fhe, f^\0; re¬ 
volutionary history of the convent, 
511 ; individuality among the 
members of the club, 51^; their 
faith in the people, 513 
Coup d’Et&t, a projected, 104 
Counter-revolution, attempts at, 
343; its triumph, 805 ; quelled, 
379 

Covenant of religious tyranny 
with the French Resolution, 4 
Oustine, M. de, advocates the abo¬ 
lition of class privileges, 214 


Danger of France—the elements 
( enumerated, 208 
Dante, theory of monarchy of, 35 
Danton, his portrait, 523 ; a 
cruelly-faithful personification of 
the Revolution, ib 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
205 


Deputation of the Assembly to the 
city of Paris, 167 

Deslous, M., his interview with 
the king at Vareuues, 603 

De«mour?As, Camille, incites the 
Parisians to arms, 133 ; speech 
of, 17S-179; his pamphlet De 
la LarUeme^ 179 ; censured for 
his impetuosity by Robespierre, 
509 ; his discourses with the 
workmen, 513; his ridicule of 
Marat, 519; of Anacharsis 
Cloots, 522; of the Jacobins, 
526 ; bis varying judgments of 
.Mirabeau, 569 

D’Bstaing, Admiral, bis letter to the 
qimn, 243; his conduct at Ver- 
saAles, 268 

Devotees and Politicians, rem!»rks 

^on, Ifi « 

nA ^ Mi^ehp4die^ 60 
Drqlarav 



<■ bassador, his letter to the Oouni 
d* Artois, 196 ® 

Dragoon, ferocity of a, 189 ; killed 
by his com;;ades, 190 “ 

Drouet, an ex-dragoon, follows the 
king and queen to Varehnes^ 
597 

Du Barry, Madame, her history, 

583 

Duchesne, ^ ^tadame de, protects 
Madame Legros, "8 

Duelling, attempts to intimidate 
the Assembly by, 338 ; increase 
of the practice, 462 ; reduced to 
a system by the nobles, 487 

Dumoulin, fanatical acts of violence 
against, 31 

Duport works upon the people, 
122 ; the first club opened by, at 
his house, 177 ; long the head of 
the Jacobins, 483 

Durovray, a republican, the coun* 
sellor of Necker, 104 

Dussaulx, endeavours to save 
Flesselles from the fury of the 
people, 154 

Eoolesiabtical Estates, sale of^ 
348 

Ecclesiastical intolerance, examples 
of, 580 

Ecclesiastical vows, legislation on, 
293 

Egotism, quite contrary to the nobis 
principles of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 7 

Elections of Paris, the, delayed, 
78 ; finished, 83 

Electors, choice o'", by the whole 
people, 73 ; they are troift)led by 
riots, SO ; the elections finigjb^t 
83 

- Assembly of tne, 118; sanc¬ 
tion the Parisians in taking up 
arms, 137v 4)esitate, 139; sum¬ 
mon the Bastille to surrendejr, 152 

BUe, an oti&cer in the queen's regi¬ 
ment, heads the French guai^S 
in the last attack on the ButUlSi 
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JL5S; implores pardon for the chil¬ 
dren of the 160 

Elizabeth, Madame, at the Tuile- 
ries, 283 • 

Bmigration, the first, 175 ; flight of 
the princes, ib. f departnPe of the 
princes^ 558 ; the question dis¬ 
cussed in the Assembly, 559; pro¬ 
posed law against, opposed by 
Mirabeau, 660 • 

England, real source of her greatness, 
431 ; hates France, 438 ; her 
hatred unchanged, as evidenced 
by her historians, 448 
English ideal, the false, 430 
English man, the, a mere part of a 
machine, 447 

English people, their hateful credu¬ 
lity, 444 

Exclusion, spirit of, in the French 
Revolution, 5 


^lardly escapes their fury^ 154 ; 
shot, 159 • , 

Foulon, ^82 ; said to have uttered 
the terrible threat, ^France must 
be mowed,” (D fiaut faucher la 
Prance), 183; pretended to be 
dead, 184 ; taken to the HOtel 
de Ville to be shot, 186; hanged, 
188 

Fleury, question of improvement 
under, 41 

Florentin, gives away 50,J}00 
lettres de f^het, 63 

Flue, M. de, captain of the Swiss 
Guards at the Bastille, resolves 
to hold out, 160 

Foucault, M. de, advocates the 
abolition of class privileges,* 
214 

France, in arms, 190 ; danger of, 
208 ; spontaneous organisation of, 
383 


FiHiNR in the 18th century, 38; in 
France in 1789^, 185 
Fauchet, the Abb6, 119 ; endea¬ 
vours to save the provost Fles- 
selles from the pe^e, 154 \ pro¬ 
phetic sp^hes, 

Favras, execution of, 324 
Fencing-mastt^rs employed as hired 
bullies by the officers of the army 
against their men, 460 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cumbrai, on 
the famine, 41 

Fersen, M. de, the queen’s secre¬ 
tary, 686, 691 ; assists to 
escape from Paris, 694 
F4te, a military, given at Yer- 
saillej^ 253 

Faidiil charters burnt by the pea- 
sahts, 201, 203 

Flesselles, tl^ provost, inactivity 
of,^during the insurrection in* 
Paris, 134; summoned to Ver¬ 
sailles by the kftg, and to the 
Hotel de Ville by the people, 
goes to the M5tel de Ville and 
pacifies the people, 188; 

. oeive^them about the gunSi 


Fraternal enthusiasm, 287 
Fraternities, associations of, its ori¬ 
gin, 307 

Fraternity iq the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 6; association of, 307; every 
obstacle removed by, 3^ 
Freethinkers, escape from popular 
fury, 32; persecution of, by the 
Church, ib. ; exalt and strengthen 
the power of the crown, 34 
French Guards revolt, 120 ; some 
imprisoned, are delivered by the 
populace, 126 

Friend of the People^ the title of 
Marat’s newspaper, 514 
Fromeui, an agent of the priests, 
859 ; his proceedings, 374 • 

Gallkt Slaves, registers of thef 355 
Genevidve, St, the ladies of the 
Place Mauberi ptsk the revolu¬ 
tion ol Paris under m 
,of. jw?;,-- 
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Qognelat, the queen’s secretary, 
597 ; plans the escape of the 
royal fanfily, 598 ; r Iters bis 
arrangements without informing 
them, t6! ; meets them at Va- 
rennes, 601; is wounded, 603 
Goujon, Jean, fanatical acts of 
violence against, 31 
Gourgues, the philanthropist, 67 
Grdgoire, 3ishop, in the National 
Assemmy, 117, 137 ; his firm¬ 
ness, 371 

Grdve, and famii^‘, 181 
Guard, Citizen, organised, the, 138 

- National. See National 

Guard 

Guards, French, in insurrection, 
120; some imprisoned, are de¬ 
livered by the populace, 126 
Guiche, M. de, altercation with M. 
de Foucault, 214 

Guillotin, M., a deputy, 130 ; 
entreats the Assembly to concur 
in establishing acitizen guard, 136 
Gunpowder and guns, search for, by 
' the Parisians, 140 

Hebert, an actor, his vile news- 
papei^550 

Hereditary nobility, abolition of, 
409 

Hoche, a sergeant in the French 
guards, his character, 120; at 
Versailles, 277 

Hollow truce, the, between the 
Court and the people, 162 
Hnllin, a Genevese clock-maker, 
heads the workmen and citizens 
Jin the last attack on the Bastille, 
153 ; endeavours to take the life 
oLDe Launey, 158 
Httraige, Marquis de St., heads a 
riot in Paris, 237 ; arrested, ^242 
%{tq0risyi tiro sorts of, 426 



inquisition, the, more mert^leai 
than the Reign of Terror, 27, 28 
Intendants, complaint of the, 40 ^ 

I 

Jacob, Jean, the last of the serfs, 
293 

Jacobin Assembly, at first a meet¬ 
ing of deputies, 483 ' 

- Club, its origin, 484 ; dis¬ 
tinguished members, 492 

-women, 478 ' 

Jacobins, oriijin of th^ 476 ; of 
what classes composed, 478 ; no 
poor originally among them, 479; 
organise a revolutionary police, 
485 ; their duplicity, 503 ; rise 
of the true Jacobins, 525 ; they 
persecute the other clubs, 552 ; 
factions among them, 556 
Jalds, Counter-revolutionary con¬ 
federacy of, 474 

Jesuits, the, directors of the Bas¬ 
tille, 63 

Jews, relief granted to, by the 
National Assembly, 294 
Jottbert and Jourdan serve in the 
French Qu Tds, 120 
Judgments, po^ilar, 176 
Judiciary power had lost the con¬ 
fidence of tbe people, 177 
Justice, strug^des of the Church 
with, 27; Louis XIV. proclaimed 
God of, 37 ; opinion of Montes¬ 
quieu, 50 ; the Almighty sub¬ 
jected to, 52 ; identified with 
grj^, 7l ; its trium]>h, 72 

Kkrenoal, M. Le Guen, a Baa- 
Breton, reproaches the {National 
Assembly for not liaving over¬ 
thrown feudality, 213 • 

Kersalaun, a meml^ of the Par- 
^ liament of Brittany, threatening 
conduct of, 198 
King. See iouie XVI. 

Kingly incarnation, Louis XIV. 

* the, 86 

Kings, confederacy of, against tbs 
; &volntu>D| 826, 414 
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K16ber lenrei in the Prenclf 
Qnardsy 120 

ITABASTinSf the Abbdj. a cotinter- 
revolutionist, 474 

Laclos, Choderlos 4e, the • king’s 
counsellor, 123 

Xacoste, Marquis de, -propositions 
of, 222 

Lafayette, present at tb« opening of 
the States-Gefteral, 86 ; recom¬ 
mended aslfeneral o^the Parisian 
army, 138 ; speaks at the Hdtel 
de Ville, 167 ; made commandant 
of the citizen militia, 168; pro¬ 
poses the name National Guard, 
171; rides in front of the king^s 
carriage in Paris, 172; applauded 
by the people, 173 ; speaks at 
the execution of Foulon, 188 ; 
activity of, 243 ; equivocal pt>8i* 
tion, 244 ; at Versailles, 272; 
saves the royal family and the 
V'pg’s guanas, 279 ; joined by 
Mirabeau, 287 ; becomes a 
royalist, 315; loses his title, 
409 ; once more themoble, 458 ; 
diihculties of his^j^ation, 459 ; 
suspected ota league with Bouill6, 
473 ; his weakness in Paris, 
486 ; deceived by the king, 593 
—, Madame, her piety, 315 
Lally Tolendal, Rp)eaks at the H5tel 
. de Ville, after the taking of the 
Bastille, 167, 174 
Lamarck, his mission to Belgiuim 820 
Lamballe, Madame, her appeiffance 
and character, 316 
Lambesc, Prince de, his furious 
coLduOT at the Tuileries, 135 ; 
leases France, 175 ; his establish¬ 
ment at Trd^ 347 
Lametb, Alex^dre de, a noble, 
works upon the people, 122, 
222; becomes a niediber of the 
Jacobin Club, 483; wounded in 
a duel, 488 ; bis duplicity, 502 ; 
description of a patiiotio banquet 
bj, 524 


Laqieth, Charles, faintly opposes the 
redaction of the National Gmtrds, 
676 q • 

-, Theodore, organi|e8 a retro¬ 
grade society, 569 

Lameths, their distrust of the true 
Jacobins, 525; their position, 
529 ; become advisers of the 
Court, 575 

Lamoignon, the philanth(<^ist, 67 

Lanteriie, De la^ a pamphlet by 
Camille Desmoulins, 179 

Latude, in thejBastille, 66; Madame 
Legros endeavours to save, 68 ; 
refusal of the king, 69 ; he is 
pardoned, 70 

Launey, de, governor of the Bastille, 
defends it, 148 ; summoned tos 
surrender by Thuriot, 149 ; 
swears that he will not fire unless 
attacked, 150 ; a letter from 
Besenval to, commanding to hold 
out to the last, intercept^, 154 ; 
attempts to blow up the l^tille 
prevented, 167; tries to commit 
suicide, 157; protected from the 
fury of the people by Uullin, 
158 ; killed, ib. 

La Varenne, the portress at Ver¬ 
sailles, 2^ 

Lavoisier, his valuable labours, 
646 ; why hated by Marat, 547 

Lazare, St., escape of the prisoners 
from, 138 

Lecointre, a linen draper, lieutenant- 
colonel of the National Guard, 
253 ; requests the oath to be 
required from the body guard, 255 

Legendre, a Cordelier, his honestyi 
512 

Legends and sufferiiiigs of |he 
Middle Ages, 23 

LegrdI, Madame, endeavours to ob¬ 
tain the release of fatudefrosi 
theBasIWe,^ 
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Lenoir, dismissed from office, 
Letti^s de cachet, oppression prac* 
tised l>y ^eaiis of, 6{ ; at the 
disposal even of government 
clerks, 

Loraenil accomplishes the Revolu¬ 
tion agaiost the parliaments, 56 
Louis XIV., born, 35 ; intense love 
of France for, 36 ; regarded by 
the }>easantry as the God of 
Justidb,^ 37 ; death o^ 41 
Louis XV\, illness of, at Metz, 
anxiety of the peo|j,^e, joj on his 
recovery, 45; named the Well- 
beloved, 46 ; dies, 48 
Louis XVI., ruinous good-nature 
of, 60 ; applied to for tlie release 
of Latude from the Bastille, 68 ; 
refuses, 69 ; consents, 70 ; cir¬ 
cumvented by the National 
Assembly, 105; gives orders 
for the closing of the hall, 1C 6 ; 
issues a declaration, 112 ; begs 
Necker to remain, but will not 
revoke his declaration, 118 ; goes 
to the National Aasembly, 165 ; 
hesitation and indecision of the 
king, 170 ; goes to Paris, 171; 
Bailly* presents the new cockade, 
which the king accepts, 173; 
demonstration of affection by the 
people, indifference of Louis, re¬ 
turns to the Castle, 174; brought 
to Paris by the people, 249 ; un¬ 
able to act in any way, 251; gives 
a military f5te at his theatre, 
253 ; his indecision, 266; escape 
hindeied, 269 ; leaves Versailles 
for Paris, 281 ; enthusiasm of 
the people on his arrival, 288 ; 
^der surveillance, 314; bis 
i^eech to the Assembly, 321 ; his 
duplictty, 531; proclaim^ his 
67^ 9 diiirtists the 

to 


604; taken hack to Park 

606 ^ 
Louison, Madeleine Ohabry, t^e 
orator of the women at Ver¬ 
sailles, 257 ; attempts to speak 
for il^hem, ki.idnes8 of the kingi 
obtains a written order for pro¬ 
visions, 206 • 

Loustalot, editor of Les Ji4volulioH$ 
de Paris, 288; character, 240; 
propositions o^ ^241; rejected at 
the Hotel do Ville,^'242 ; death 
of; 471 

Maohault expelled the Court, 47 
Magistrates, creation of 1,300,000, 
by the new municipal law, 388 
Maillard, Stanislas, prevents the 
burning of the HOtel de Ville, 
259; leads the women to Ver¬ 
sailles, 260 ; appears before the 
assembly with them, 263, sup¬ 
ported by Robespierre, 264 
Malesherbes, the philanthropist, 67 
Malouet proposes to invite the clergy 
and nobility to take their seats 
with the Third Estate, 92; at¬ 
tempts to possession of public 
charities, 211 ® 

Malseigne, inspector of accounts— 
bis conduct at Nancy, 467 
Man, Declaration of the rights of, 
205 

Marat, a Cordelier, proposes a 
brotherhood of spies and in¬ 
formers, 513; his irriUbility, 
51« ; his appearance at the tri¬ 
bune, 517 ; unwilling to impose 
the Constitutional Oath on the 
clerical deputies, 532 ; nis his¬ 
tory, 536 ; his mode of life,<l45; 
his hatred of Lavoisier, 547 ; ac¬ 
cused in the assembly, 548 ; his 
triumph, 649 

Marceau in the French 

guards, 120 

Marie Antoinette, v her views as to 
the meeting of theStates-Qeneia), 
j v ,71; present at the opesing^ 87 { 
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wparentlj reconciled to the peo-^ 
pie, 126 ; procures the dlsmiseal 
^,of Necker, 180 ; encourages the 
troops to attack Baris, 162 ; 
Bretenil, her confidant, 233 ; 
looking forward'•to fliglrt and 
civil war, ib. ; is looked to by 
the aristocracy to save fcbe mo¬ 
narchy, 251 ; entertains the regi¬ 
ment of Flanders, <» 253; her 
danger at.Vrfssiilles, 273; ap¬ 
pears before the people, 278; her 
want of prudence, 313 ; not a 
bigot, 317 ; her hypocrisy, 322 ; 
her appearance, 335 ; interview 
with Mirabeau, 336 ; appears on 
the Field of Mars, 411 ; fears the 
emigrant princes more than the 
Eevolution, 584; her share in 
the min of the king, 591 ; the 
flight to Varennes, 593; her 
conduct there, 600, 602, 605 

Marriages, great increase of, in 
1789, 417 

Mars, the Field of, labour of all 
classes in prepaj-ing, 407; toking 
of the oath to thel^oustitutiou, 
412 ✓ 

Massacre of Bt. Bartholomew, the, 
29 

Hani 7 , the Abb6—his ridicule of 
Robespierre, 499 

Memmay de Quincey accused of 
murder, 199 

Mercy, M, de, the Austrian am- 
bas^lor—his unwise solicitude 
for the safety of the queenifeuses 
her ruin, 591 

Merioou|t, Mdlle. Th^roigne de, 
gainB over the regiment of Flan- 
defs, 268 

Mcrlet, the ^J^amer of the law 
against suspected persons, 559 

Middle Ages, legends of the, 23 ; 
resignation exem^lfted in the, 
24 

Mirabeau, “present at the opeuiug 
of the States-Oeneral, 86; die* 
playa irritatioii, his speech^ 
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speech of, after the kiiig^i 
declaration, ^116; proposed an 
addresstheParisiahs, advising 
them to be orderly, 128 ; pro¬ 
poses an address for the removal 
of the troops from Paris, 129; 
opinions of, 222 ; his discordant 
principles, 236 ; uneasiness 
about the Veto, 262; at the As¬ 
sembly, 271; refuses to speak, 
272 ; joins with Lafayette, 287 : 
reconciled to Lafayette, 315 ; 
equivocal ajndact of the Court 
to, 3^7: his eloquence at the 
ConventioD, 330; his character, 
333; his interview with the 
queen, 335 ; his character of the 
Jacobins, 483; his opinion o/^ 
Robespierre, 498; his quarrels 
and reconciliations with the peo¬ 
ple, 527 ; his appeal to the Jaco¬ 
bins, 528 ; his opposition to the 
first step of terror, 551: opposes 
the proposed law against emigra¬ 
tion, 561 ; bis danger, 562; at¬ 
tacked by Lameth, 564; his death 
and funeral, 568; varying judg¬ 
ments of him, 569 ; his real 
transgression, 570 ; rei#oval ol 
his remains from the Pantheon, 
572 

Misery and mourning in Paris aftei 
the taking of the Bastille, 166 

Molleville, Bertiand de, a royalist, 
104 

Monarchy, the Ancient—its cha¬ 
racter, 35 

Monsieur, Count de Provence—his 
share in the ruin of the king, 
591; his escape from Prance, 
592 

Montague^ the, alluded t<H 52§ 

MoHtaubaik eounter-rsvolatiou at, 
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Monjs^ir.art, M. de~hifi altercation 
with M. ^6 Fouca^ilt, 214 
Montesquieu—his opini(fa on jus¬ 
tice, 50 'p his political romance, 
431 

Montfenneil, Marquis de, borrowed 
monej to relieve his vassals, 
203 

Montmorency advocates the imme¬ 
diate ^W)lition of class privileges, 
215 

Montmorin, his inti^gue with the 
Lameths, 575 ^ 

Montf>ellier, Bishop of, his speech 
in the National Assembly, 216 
Monuments of the Revolution, none 
remaining, 2 

fMoreau de Saint - Mdry recom¬ 
mends Lafayette as general of the 
Parisian army, 138 
Mounier proposes to invite the 
clergy and nobility to take their 
seats with the Third Estate, 92 
Mourning and misery in Paris after 
the taking of the Bastille, 166 

Nanot, massacre at, 469 

-, ^pishop of—his speech in the 

National Assembly, 215 
National Assembly, name taken by 
the Third Estate, 97 ; assembles 
at the Tennis Court on the closing 
of their hall by the king, 107; 
declines to separate, 117; applies 
to the king vainly, 136; the king 
goes to the, 165; deputation of 
the, 167 ; embarrassment of the, 
190; demands the confidence of 
<ilie people, 192 ; distrust of the 
people, 193 ; critical position of, 
2^ ; declares the secrecy of let¬ 
ters inviolable, 209; oppoejtion 
of the C^nri to the Assemhiy, 
mie Oonrt^ 210; 




receives warning, 261; Mailtard 
appears with the women before 
the, 262 ; the women psM 
the night in the hall, 271; en¬ 
treated by the king to meet at 
Ver&iilles, 279 ; hesitation of the, 
280; refuses to quit its usual 
place of meeting, 281 ; the As-* 
sembly is well disposed towards 
the king,'' 287 projects of the, 

290 ; wishes to bestow pensions, 

291 ; 8U8}iends the pronouncing 
of ecclesiastical vows, 293 ; de¬ 
cides nothing for the comedians 
nor for the Jews, 294; decre'^ 
that no one could be an elector 
unless he paid a certain amount 
of taxes, 298; decrees that the 
estates of the clergy were at the 
disj)osal of the nation, 300 ; par¬ 
dons the parliament of Mets, 
305 ; power of the, 305; resist¬ 
ance of the parliaments conquered, 
307 ; the king presents himself 
before the Assembly, and makes 
a speech^ in its favour, 321 ; 
enthusiasu^ manifested by the, 
822 ; confidS^only u the muni¬ 
cipalities, 323 ; question about 
its dissolution, 329 ; decreed 
that there should be no elections 
till the Constitution was finished, 
830 ; the king intimates that he 
is arming ships, 332 ; the aimiy 
tries to intimidate by duelling, 
33^; a new explosion in a Ul^l 
issued devoting it to the hatred 
of the people, 346 ; about de¬ 
crees presented fur tho royal 
sanction, 347 ; accused of wighing 
to have no kind of religion, 350; 
debates on religion, 352 ; wishes 
that the clergy should be iu fu^re 
tb# elects 0 ^ the people^ 372; 
Avignott sends a deputation to 
the, 379; address of Cbavigoont 
886; abolishes hereditary no* 
b^Utynnd titles, 409; receives the 
ff^i^nties of the 
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|10; tliaaka Boulll4 for the ma^ 
•Mre of Nancy, 4)^ ; its weak¬ 
ness, 624 ; afraid of the people, 

6 27; its decree against the clergy, 
631 ; debates on the emigration, 
669 ; decrees thBt the kiRg shall 
return to Paris, 605 
^ National cockade, instflts offered to 
the, 254 

National Guard, susptcted, 472; 
scheme t^r^uce their number, 
627 ; proftst of Robespierre, £6. 
National sovereignty, first act of 
the, 79 

Nations, sympathy of, with the 
Evolution, 403 

Navy, conduct of the officers of the, 
339 

Necker, his character, 75; dis¬ 
misses M. de Sartioes, 69 ; his 
speech at the opening of the 
National Assembly, 90; persuades 
the king and some of the ministers 
that his project is the only means 
of salvation, 106; wishes to quit 
office, but is requested to remaiu 
by the kjog, 118 ; /emoved from 
office, 13J; th^^’queeu’s party 
wish to arrest him, ib. ; the king 
writes to, engaging him to retura, 
171 ; returns, 210; makes his 
confession to the Assembly, 246 ; 
his flight, 487 

Newspapers, royalist and revolu¬ 
tionary, their emulation in vio¬ 
lence, 651 

Nicolas, a ruffian at Versaill^ 277 
Nismes, counter revolution at, 866 ; 
outbreak at, 376 

— Bi^op of, his speech in the 
N^Rional Assembly, 216 
Noailles, Visco^t de, offers exemp¬ 
tion from feudal rights, 218 , 

Nobles, old and new, fury of the, 198 
Nobles and clergy, affiilata of, 346 
Nans, cruel treatment of some, 680, 
681 

tato atthe Jeade-Faain^ 


Oa^ to the Constitution, decree el 
the Assemb^ fur taking it,*531; 
rofuse<^ by the clergy who are 
deputies, 533 

Obsenrity, a main feature of the 
old tyrannical system, 384 
Orangeric at Versailles, 250 
Orateur du Ptuple, a newspaper, 239 
Orders, question on the separation 
of tho, 91 

Ormesaon, Lefebvre, rxVbi:^, guaixls 
and distributes gunpowder among 
the people, jl 40; narrowly escapes 
being hanged, 200 
Orleans, the Regent Duke of, in¬ 
crease of the national debt under, 
41 ; his avarice, 554 

- duke of)r intrigues of hii^ 

partisans, 122; his pretended 
fears, 142; his conduct, 280; 
goes to London, 287; renewed in¬ 
trigues, 654 ; he falls into dis¬ 
repute, 655 ; the idea of a Re¬ 
public instead of a Monarchy sug¬ 
gested by his baseness, £6. 

Pacific principles of tbo French 
Revolution, 3 

PalaiS’Royale, agitation infte, 121 
Paris, delay of the elections, 78 ; 
the city desires to be prepared 
for war, 129; danger of, 132 ; 
insurrection in, 133; the people 
take up arms, 135 ; mourning 
and misery in, 166; fears of, 
194; the city abandoned to itself, 
226; no public authority, 227 ; 
difficnlty of procuring provisions, 
280 ; agitation about the questimi 
of the Veto, 237; the king broQght 
to, by the people, 249 ; Irriti^oii 
in the city, 255; the king aSain 
^Pgria, ;282 
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Peasants, the, take arms, 2(>0; 
bu]^ii the feudal charters, 2dl ; 
bum severbal castles, 2Qfi2; again 
take up arms, 311 
People, the National Assembly de¬ 
mands the confidence of the, 192 ; 
their distrust, 193 
Petion, bis sj>eech in the National 
Assembly, 117 


Philanthrony of revenue farmers, 61 
Place Maubert, the ladies of the, 
put the Revolution under the pro¬ 
tection of Saint GeiJ ivieve, 173 
Point du Jou?% a newspaper, 238 
Polignac, Count, goes into the Palais 
Royal to defy the crowd, 133 
Poligiiacs, the, leave France, 175 
^Politicians and de^/otees, 15 
Pompadour, Madame de {n^e Pois¬ 
son), gains an ascendancy over 
Louis XV., 47 

Pope, the, denounces the Revolu¬ 
tion, 681 

Popular judgments on the ancient 
monarchy, 176 

Populua, M., his speech in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, 94 
Power, Judiciary, the people have 
no confidence in the, 177 
Press, increase of the, 239 j power 
of the, 424 

Priests, power of the, 425 ; their 
triumph over the Voltairian law¬ 
yers of the Assembly, 534 

- the lower order of, their 

numbers, 507 ; how attached to 
the Revolution, ib. 

Princesses, the (aunts of Louis 
c'XVL), emigrate, 568 ; stopjHjd 
on their journey, ib. ; allowed to 
proceed, 559 

Principles of the Revolution emi¬ 
nently pacific, 3 

Classes, attempts to 
frighten thepi by calling on the 
' - ‘ I. 

‘ \up, %15 

* i by 



' dition of, in the South of France^ 
357; plots,, against them, 36^1 ; 
their terror, 363 

Provinces, ahrra of the, 195; th^ 
privileges of, abandoned, 217 
Provincial distinctions renounced 
by the peasants of l)anphin6, 308 
Provisions, difficulty of procuring, 
in the summer of 1789, 2, 31 
Public Changes, the Court attempts 
to get possession 211 
Punishments,,, barbaro£i, their evil 
effects, 180 

Puys6gur, a comraiinder of the 
foreign troops in the French ser¬ 
vice, 131 ® 

Queen. See Marie Antoinette. 

Rabaud Saint-Etiennk proposes a 
conference to unite the three 
orders, 92; the motion carried, 
ib, ; becomes Tresidcnt of the 
National Assembly, 295 
Ramus, fanatical acta of violence 
against, 31 

Reconciliatioi ^ of the past and the 
present, impotent efforts for, 219 
Red Book, the, its character, 58,347 
Regal tyranny and popular anarchy, 
employed indifferently by Rome, 
29 

Religious liberty acknowleflged by 
the National Assembly, 224 
Religions tyranny, strange leaguel)e- 
tweoD, and the friendsof liberty, 4 
Republic, first idea of a, by whom 
originate*!, 555 

Resignation of the Middle Ages, 24 
Resistance of the Parliament to the 
National Assembly, 300, 304> 
R^veillon riot, the electors embar¬ 
rassed by the; 80 ; interested 
parties, 82 

Revenue fan&e s, philanthropy of; 
61 

Revocation of the ,edict of Nantes, 
the model of the code of terror, 659 
Berolution, no monuments remain* 
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fng of tbO) except tbe Cfiamp <3e Bocbefo^canlt, M. de la, dexLinda 
cUara, 2; its principles eminently an amelioration of negro t^bvery, 

^pacific, 3; strangely leagued with 214 % ' ® 

religious tyranny, 4 : becomes ex- Rohan, tne philanthropist, 67 ; en- 

elusive, 6; fraternity one of the deavoura to obtain the pardon of 
principles of th<^ 6 ; no egotism Latude, 68 
in the French Revolution, 7 ; uni- Romme, the mathematician, pre- 
versal love, the glctrious error of sides at a patriotic baiiciuet, 524 
the, 8 ; character of the, 14; Rousseau, 50 ; commencement of 
is the Revolution the^ fulfilling of his career, 51 ; acts bj sentiment 

Christianity 17 ; desired by all and melody, 53 * 

to a certa^ limit, 66 Royal comedy of the States-Gene- 

Revolutiana de Paris* Xcs, a news- ral and th<| Parliament, 37 
paper, 238; the Court plot Royal incarnation, Louis XIV. the, 

print^ in it, 243 36 ; the dogma has perished, 46 

Right, feudal, offers to abandon, 212 Rural districts, terror of the, 199 
Rightsof Man, declaration of the, 620 

Riom, Albert de, a naval officer, Sabbat, the, agenfe of the Jacobinsy^ 
conduct of, 339 485 

Robespierre, Maximilian, speaks at Saint-Fargeau, Lepelletier, advo- 

the National Assembly, 94 ; cates the abolition of class pri- 
wishea the intercepted letters to vileges, 215 
the Count d’Artois to be opened, Salle, Marquis de la, second in 
209 ; his origin, and appearance command in the Parisian army, 

of, 492 ; an orphan, 494 ; Htc- 128 ; saves the life of the Prince 

rary attempts, 495 ; criminal de Montbarry, 160 
judge, 496; member of the States- Salvation and crime, the theological 

Genei-al, 497; coiisf .'racy to make dogma, 19 
him ridiculous, 4W8 ; his solitude Santerre, a brewer, proposedro bum 

and poverty, 499 ; quarrels with the Bastille, 151 
the Lameths, 600 ; trusted by Sa6ne, confederation of the, 809 
the jwople, 506 ; gains ascendancy Sartines, M. de, 66 ; dismissed 

at the Jacobin Club, 606 ; pro- from office by Necker, 69 
poses to allow the marriage of Sauce, M., the procurator of the 
priests, 607 ; his prudence, 508 ; commune of Varennes, 600 
takes a lead in. the Assembly, Sensitiveness, over, what it may 

6'47 ; against forcing the .^nsti- become, 514 
tutional oath on the clerical de- Si^yes, the Abb^^ absent on the open- 

puties, 532 ; his self-denying ing of the States-General, 86:; 

proposal, 573 ; succeeds the La- present at the National Assembly, 

in ey IS as the organ of the Jacobins, 95; proposes to summon 4b6 

574 ; Attacked by Duport, 676 clergy and nobility for the last 

Robin, Jean, anAg^ pilot, honours 1 his speech in the Na- 

paid to, 340 ' tional Assembly, Ilf; preaenf 

Eochefoucault, Cardir 5 iljde la, ira- ai the H5tel daVUli^ 167 J pro* 
plorea the king to dismiss the 
National Assenoily, 105 ; in the 
name of the clergy relinquishes 222-:: 

^1^ ^ 
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lufes, refuses to give up tis guns, 
140*^, they are carried off by iihe 
people, 14^ 

Sombreuil, a young officer, goes 
into the I^alais Royal to defy the 
crowd, 133 

Sovereignty, the first act of the na¬ 
tional, 79 

Spirit of exclusion in the French 
Revolution, 5 

Stael, MAttame de, present at the 
opening of the National Assembly, 
5th May, 1789, 88 f her emotion 
on the return of her father, 
210 

States-General, motives of Necker, 
the queen, and others for sum¬ 
moning, 74 ; the convocation de¬ 
layed, 78 ; eminent names, 79; 
procession ami oi)ening, 84, S.*'; 
question of the separation of the 
orders, 91 ; the Third Estate in¬ 
vites the others to unite with it, 
92, 95 ; takes the name of the 
National Assembly, 98 

Sufferings and legends of the Middle 
Ages, 23 

SuflFren, Admiral—his death, 338 

Swiss liniments in the French ser¬ 
vice, 462 ; tyranny of their 
officers, 462 


Talletrand— his appearance, 412 ; 
administers the oath in the Field 
of Mars, ib. 

Target, a legist of Paris, reproaches 
Mirabeau with equivocation, 100; 
approves of the pamphlet De la 

e LarUerMy 179 

Tennis Court, Jeo de Faume, the 
National Assembly meets in the, 
t07 

Terror, Keign of, at Paris—it«« com- 
mencemtat^ 487; its originators, 
^ IPWf > opposition 


tbeir 



Wological dognuk, imitation of tlio, 
by the civil world, 25 ^ 

Theory, monalehical, of Dante, 86 
Th^roigne, Mdlle., the Amazon 
LiAge, gains over the regiment cf 
Flankers, 268 : her personal ap¬ 
pearance, 519'; her vjisit to the 
Club of Cordeliers, 520 
Third Estate represented by Necker 
and others as feeble, timid, and 
subservient, 75.; invites the 
other orders to join trith it, 92 ; 
last summons of the, 95 ; as¬ 
sumes the name of Communes, 97 
Thou ret of Rouen reproaches Mira¬ 
beau with equivocation, 100; 
opposed to Si^yes by the Cour2 
as President of the National As¬ 
sembly, 209 ; retires from the 
contest, 210 

Thuriot summons De Launey to 
surrender the Bastille, 149 
Titles, abolition of, 409 
Tithes, suppression of, 222 
Tourzel, Madame de, her folly, 594 
Treves, the emigrant establishment 
at, 347 

Triumt/ueusdJ^ its meaning, 488 
Turgot on the Ikivolution, 56 
Tyranny, regal and popular anar¬ 
chy, employed indifferently by 
Rome, 29 

Uhtform, why proposed for the 
National Guard, 527 
Uzds, Bishop of, bis speech in the 
Kr^ioual AsAembly, 216 

Yalort, M. de. assists the King’s 
flight to Varennes, 595<; his im¬ 
prudence, 598 

Varennes, arrest of the Kiffg and 
Queen at, 599 

Yaudois regiment, pertfecutlon of 
the, 462 

Yaudreuil, Count, leayes France, 
176 

Yemond, the aob6 de, distrusted 
by Louis XVI., 318 
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Vwridret, a lawyer, at VersailRs, 
®276 

Versailles, state of, on tHe 14tli of 
July, 161 ; the WQ^en march to, 
260 ; the Ch&teau stormed by the 
• people, 276 ^ » 

Veto, loD^ discussion in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly «n the, 233 ; 
agitation in Paris on the qitestion, 
237 « • 

Village as^ciations, their objects, 
885 

Violence, few acts of, in the early 
part of the French Revolution, 
228 

|W*lrieu, Count de, his speech in the 
National Assembly, 215 
Volney proposes to dissolve the 
National Assembly, 246 
Voltaire expelled the Court, 47 ; 
the martyr and apostle of jnstioe, 


, 61; •commences the Revolution, 
64; honours decreed to,^y the 
Natii^l i^mbl^, 582 

VrillidrI, La, keeper of the state 
prisons in the Bastille, 63 

Wab, debate in the National As* 
sembly on the right of making, 
332 

Women, sufferings of tl^, in France, 

256 ; their generous dbmpassion, 

257 ; they invade the Hdtel de 
Ville, 25J ; march to Versailles, 
266; apf)ear before the As¬ 
sembly, 263 ; received by the 
King with kindness, 265 ; they 
gain over the regiment of Flan¬ 
ders, 268 ; ii^the hall, 271 ; tjjp 
return from Versailles, 281; Jaco¬ 
bin women, 478 ; their part in 
the coanter-revolitiio&, 580 
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Translated by %omas Roscoe. 
3 s. 6 d. 

CERVjInteS’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Minteaux’s Trans¬ 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3 s. 6 d. 
each. 

- GalatJli. A Pastorad^ Ro¬ 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3 ^. 6 ii. 

-Exemplary Novels. Trans¬ 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3 s. 6 */. 

CHAUCER’S PoeUoal Works. 
liMited by Robert Bell. Revised 
F'dition, wilh a Preliminary Essay ’ 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3 jr. 6 */. each. 

GUESS OONaRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. $ 5 . 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third E<lition, with 
Plate.s, $s .; or with an additional 
series of l 6 Plates in Colours, 
7x. 6it • 

CHILLING WORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants. A SaA Wajsto 
Salvation. 3 j. 6 d, 

CHINA, Plotorltl, DeaotfpUTe, 
and HlstoxioaL With Map aad 
nearly 100 Illustrations. ^ 5 x« ^ 

oBHomoLBs ov;i^ om- 

Confbi|bc»r^^ 
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CIOERO’S Letters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shiickbur^i. 4 vols. 
5 J-. each. 

- On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A, $s. 

- On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, I^';ws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5 r. 

*- Aceuicxnics, T?e Finibus, and 

'lusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 51 . 


COLERIDGE’S Biographla 
raria; togc".her with Two I^ay. 
Sermons. 3 .r. 6 d, 

- Table-Talk and -Omnlana. 

Edited by T Ashe, B.A. 3 J. 6 ii. 

-Miscellanies, .^sthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory op jfe. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T, Ashe, 
B.A. p,6d, 

COMTE’S PosiUve Philosophy. 
Translated and condensec^ 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Freder|(C Harrison. 

3 vols. 5 r. each. 


- Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
A^e; Ltelius, an ir.ssay on Friend¬ 
ship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3J. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NBPOS.-.9^c« 
Justin. 

CLARE’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i 8 th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch 6 , Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5 ^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

15^. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Ra^selas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 31 . 6 d. t 

OOXJSRXDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Scries of Kssap on hf orals, 
Politics, <md Helicon. 31. 


COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principl&s of the Cours tie 
Philosofhk Positive. By G. IL 
j I..ewes. 5 r. 

I CONDE S History of the Do 
{ minion of thj Arsbs in Spain* 

, Translated by Mrs. Foster. J- 
I voh. p. 6cl. each. 

COOPERS Blo^phlcal Dic¬ 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15 , 000 ) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Cou / 'ries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883 . 
2 vols. 5 /. each. 

OOXE’S Memoira of the Duke of 
Marlborough. -With his original 
Correspondence. By W. <5)xc, 
M.A., K.B.S. Revi.sed editlop 
by John Wade. 3 vols. p* 6 flf. 
each. 


the 







An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlboroogbb campaig^, 4to. 
VO/. 0 

of the Hotm of 




Contained in Bohn's libraries. 


OT t AX K^S (a. L.) Purault of Know- 

•^ledgo undor Plffltnatiea. Illus¬ 
trate by Ance^tes and Memoirs. 
Revised e^tidn» with Numerous 
WoodcurPortraits ^nd Plates, sx. 

ORUIKSHAKK'S .Punch and 
Judy. Thi Dialogue of the 
Puppet ^ow ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. Witn 24 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de¬ 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
5^. 

OUNKINGHAJyPS Lives of tho 
Most EnAaent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31 . (xi, each. 

DAKTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. IT, F. Cary, 
M.A. 3 x, (id. 

-Transited iafo English Verse 

by I. Cf Wright. M.A. 3 rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 lliustiatiohs on Steel, after 
Flyman. 

The Inferno. A Literal 
‘ PTose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed oniAe same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5^. 

-The Purgfttorlo. A Litcr.Tl 

Pro2e Translation, with the Text 
printed on thf same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale, 5 r. • 

DJ: OOMUmXS /thlUp), Me- 
moke of. Containing the Histories 
of Louk XL aiih Ojarlca VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bcddt Duke ol Burgu| 4 j« 
TpgeUlir with the Scahmo^ 
Chionl^ Of Seaet TII^^>r 


DSFthE’S Novels and Mlaoel. 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and N#es, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Sco t. 7 vols. 
3 J. 6 d, each. 

1.—Captain Singleton, agd 
Colonel ^ck. 

11.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

• Captain CarUton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. —Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil, 

IV. —Roxana, and Life of Wr.s 

Christian Davies. 

V.—History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 J The 
Storm ( 1703 ); and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 

DBMMIN^S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demrain. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustraliuns, 
7 /. 6 </. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orattons. 
Translateil by C. Rann Kennedy, 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3 J. 6 ^/. ;^Vols^ 
II.-V., sj. each. • • 

D& STAili’S Corfime or 
By hfadame ie Sta3. Trans- 
latiiv by Emily Baldwiif and 
p.$d, 

oCi 


WidtaUthe 



8. An Alphabetical List of Books 


Quantities marked, a"d F'lglish 
Translations. With Inde/ Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5 ^. 

DICTIONARY of Obsllete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5 r. each, 

DIDRON'‘i5 Christian Icono¬ 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ag^s. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5 r. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by ‘ 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 51 . 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
55 . each, 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox¬ 
ford. 2 nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 r. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama, With numerous 
IPustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 55 . 


.DRAPER’S History of the 
Inielleotual Development of 
Europe. Bv John William Draj.‘*^% 
M.D., LL.b. 2 vols. 5 r. each. 


DXrt|LOP’S History of Fiction, 
A new Edition. Reviwd by 
HBnry JVilsort. 2 volsj# 5f. each. 

Modem Bu- 
ropp^^ from tbe M Constsn- 
3rd revise 




DYER S (Dr T. H.) PompeU i its 
Buildings and Antiquities. JBy 
T. H. Dyer,-LL.D. With neany 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Pan of the Forum, 
7 r. 6 d. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of th'(fr**v'*-rious Games 
and Custom, associall^d with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
! British Isles, arranged according 

to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. y. 

EBERS’ Eg 3 rptian Prlnoess. An 
Historical Novel. * By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3 ^. 6 ^/. 

i EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
j Children. With 8 Illustrations 

! by L. Speed. 3 J. 

ELZE S William Shakespeare. 

—See Shakk‘ "karv. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
35 . 6c/. each. 

I.—Es'^ays and Representative 
Men. 

II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad¬ 
dresses. 

VI.—Miscellaneous Pieces. ^ 

V.—I’ocms. 

ENNEMOSe’r’S History of 
Magic. , Translated by William 
llowitt. 2 vols. 5 r. each. 

EPIOTETUS, The Dlsooursea of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
'Long, M.A. Sr. ^ 

BtmXPIDBS. A New Litml 
Translation in Piose. By E 
• ‘ Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. $s* 





Contained in Bohn's LidJ^riet. 


ETJTROPIUS.--^<j^ Justin. • 

EUSEBIUS piiMPHILUS, 

^ooleBlastloal History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. C. F.*Cruse, M.A. 

EVELTiiip’S 1/lary aifd Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS.'^'by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5 ^. * 

FAIRHcftiT’S Cestume in Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century, 
.^rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

FIELDING S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3 ^. 6 ^/. 

- History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3J“. 6r/. each. 

- Amelia. *With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp¬ 
ture. By John Fi.a.xman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6 s. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor¬ 
respondence. Edilrt by J, E. 
Kyland. 2 vols. 3 ?. 61 L each. 

- Critical Essays. Edited by 

j. E. Ryl.and. 2 vols. 3 ^^. 6 </. 
each. 

• 

- Essays: on Decision of Cha-^ 

racter ; on a writing Me¬ 

moirs of IliuiselT; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the avension of 
Men of Tasi% to Evangelical Re¬ 
ligion. 3 r. 6 i/. 

-Essays on the Evils of Poputhr 

Ignorance; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Chrisdaflity in India, • jr, 


FOfiTER’S Essays on the Im~, 
• provcment of Time, 't^'^ith Notes 
oil, Sermons #ind other Pieces. 

GASPi^Y’S History of Italian 
Liter*ur0. Translated by Her-* 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6 (t. 

GEOFFREY OF Jy^ONMOUTH,. 
Chronicle of .—Seg Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA* ROMANORXJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
hy the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Chayes Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard I]4P>f^‘r, 
B.A. 5 ^. 

GILD AS, Chronicles olSee Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum, 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman, Maps and 

Portr.ait. 7 vols. jTT 6 d. each. 

(^ILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. lor. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French c^f 
Lesage by Smollett. JVith 24 
tmgravii.gs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 s, % • 

GIRALDXJS .OAMBRENSIS* 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th, Forester, M.A., andiSir 
•R. Colt Uoare. Revised Edidon, 
E^ted by Thomas Wright, M;A.» 
F.S,A. 5 ^. . t 

Ger- 

" man Text with ‘Prose 

’translation and Revised 

IT, 




to 


' An of Bookt 


GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. 6<f. each. », 

I. and II.-*-rv>etry rfiid .'ruth 
from My Own Life.' New 
and revi*sed edition. 

III. — Faust, Two Pa.ts, com¬ 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. —Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
' lice*;): ip. 

VI. “Conversations \^nth Ecker- 
mann and Soret.^ 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, 

X.—Tour in Italy, and Secon<l 
Residence ifX.Romc. 
ki.Q—Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 


GREGORY’S Letters on ’ tlie 
ETldences, Doctrines, d! Duties 
of the Ghrlstian Religion. % 
Dr. OUnthus • '^'-regory. p, 6d, 

' k' 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited 'ey Robert Bell - p, 6d, 

GRIMM’S Tales, with the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
I by Mrs. A. Hunt.,, With Intro- 
I duction by Andrew IJ>ng, M.A. 

I 2 vols. 3 j. 6^, each. 

i - Gammer Qrethel; or, Ger- 

I man Fairy Tales and Popijkt 

! Stories. Containing 42 Fai^ 

Tales. Trans, by iSgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodaits after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 6d. 


XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by ]. W, M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. p, (id. each. 


GRAMMv>.i<.T’S Momolra of the 
Court of Charles II. E<Uted by 
.Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition, p. 


GRAY’S Ijettera. Including the 
, Corresiwndence of Gray ami 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovey, M.A. Vols. 1 . 
and 11. p. 6d, each. 


GIIJIBB^ ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 5^. 

GipaHE BOICANOBS of Helio< 
doims, Lougoi^ imd A4ihlUe8 
Th« of 

^ f Amours 


GROSSI’S Marco Vlaoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. p, 6d» 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to Ws Death. Translated by 
William Haxlitt. 31, 6 d. 

-History of ClvUlBation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans» 
la!ed hr,William Uaxiitt. 3 vols. 
p, (al. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel¬ 
laneous Works and Remains. 

3 J. 6(/. 

HAMPTON.COURT: A Short 
History oh the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A* 
With numerous Illustrations. Cf. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
. ArtiloiesofReligtoxL By|belaie 
C> l^dwsck. Revis^^d by-dte 
M.A. 




\^ontained in "Bohh Libraries, 


— - - - —- - 

HAtJFFS Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
. Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
* the German by Mendel. 3 r. oa. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3f. 6rf. each. 

I. —5Jwice*old TaltSs, and the 

^Snow Im^ge. 

II . —Scarlet LCfier.andthe House 

with the Seven Gables. 
IXI,—Tranpformafion [The Marble 
^un], and Blithedale Ko- 
*mance. * 

IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 


l 5 ook ot Ideas, together wi^^ihe 
Romantic School. Translated by 
I%ancis Storr. A New Edition,* 



Colniibua, the Discoverer oj 
America. By Sir x'^rihur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3^ 

_ Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conqu^it of Mexicca 2 
vols. 3 J. 6 t/, each. 

_ Lye of Pizarro. 3^. 6^/. 

_ Life of Las Casas the Apostle 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
" on Men and Manners. By V.. 
iiazlitt. .V. 

_Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

3 J. 6 r/. 

_ Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3 r. 6 i/. 

_The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3 

_R<?and I'atle, p.()<t 

_ Sketches and Essays. 

3J. 6d» 

_The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew IlaiUlt. 3 ^- 

_View of the E^lish Stage. 

Edited by W. Speitfer Jackson. 

3 J. 6 J, 

HEATON’S Oonoiao History of 
• Painting. New Ediiion, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5 r. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Histpw- Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S# Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Boww^, 

C3. ^ ; I 

TrayolPloturoa, 

^Toui in the HarSi 


of the Indies, p, 6</. 

HENDERSON (E.) Seleot His¬ 
torical DsJbuments ofthe Jpddle 
Ages, including the most lamous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the r4th Centuries, 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B.. A.M., Ph.D. 5x. 

HENEREY’S Guide to Englisli" 
Coins, from the Cc^uest to the 
present time. N^and revised^ 
Edition by C. F. Keaiy, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6 j. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
Uted by T. Forester, M.A. Si. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Expoaitljm 
of the Book of the Psalms. \s. 

HELIODORUS, Thealenesand 
Charlolea. — .S'tfif Grbrk Ro¬ 
ma ncks. 


HBRODOTUSl Translated by the 
Rev.*Henry Cary, M.A. 3i. ^ 
* Notes on, Origii^ an<? Se¬ 
lected front the beat Conwma|ta- 
tt 5 rs. By P. Wy M*A. 

e of 
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HESIOD. CALLIM/ CHfo S^and 
THEOGNIS. Translateti by the 
ReV»*J. Banks, M.A. 5^. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) Tae 
Seraplon ! 3 retliren. Translat 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. .3X. 6 d. each. 

HpLBEIN’S Dance of ^eath 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tiors by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden, 51. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 

B.A. 5J. 

— Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the I'rogsand Mice. 
Tr n^'laled into Engbs'u Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. S^r. 

- See also Potb. 

HOOPER’S (O.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. P»y George Hooper. 

^^iVV’^ith Maps and Plans. 3^. 6</. 

-— The Campaign of Sedan : 
The iFjv. nf ” of the Second Em- 

" pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Ma\) and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3^. 6^/. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
ti2UQ8lation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, I 
LL.D. 3 x. 6 d. I 

HgaO’S (Victor) Dramatic i 
Worka. Ilernani—Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 

.0 by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous, 3x. 6</. 

j-j^oem^^chiedy Lyrical. Trans¬ 

lated by various Writers, now first 
collected^ by J. It L. Wiyiams. 

"aVliCBOU&rS Oosmoa. Trans- 
ia&d by E. C. Ottt B. H. PaB, 
and W. « s wl* 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Np-wr- 
tlve of his Travels to the Ei^ui- 
noctial Regions of America during 
the y-ars 1799-1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vgls. 5 j. each. 

- Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott6 and IL G. Bohn. 
5 ^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin OoP.oOtor’B 
Manual. By II N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and S^eel. 2 vols. 5/. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. 6 (i. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3 x. 6 J. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5J. 

INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5J. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com¬ 
plete Worlw. 15 vols. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. 3x. Gd, each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York. « 

II.—The Sketch-Book, and th» 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

^II,—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots¬ 
ford and^Ncwst^ Abbey. 

IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conauest 
of Granada, Legends bf 
»the Conquest of Spaiil 




iRViNG’s^AsniNG'i on) Complete 
Works continued. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbuif, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. • 

VIII.—Astoria,j^ A Tour on the 
.j^rairics. 

IX,—Life of Mahoipet, Lives of the i 
Successots of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon 
n^le, U.,S.A., Wolfert’s 
ipost, 

XL—Bio^aphies *and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers, 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 
^ ington. 4 vols. 

- Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3^. 6</. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. i 
Translated by J. II. Freese, M.A. | 
Vol. I. Sf. ' 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^-. drt'. e^ich. 

JAMESON'i? (Mrs.) Shake- 
epeare’a Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3 J. 6^. 

JESSE’S (E.) Aneodotes of Bogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. ^ 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court*of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. *5^. each. , 

-Memoirs of Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits; 5J. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Na^er, 
with Aitroduction hy ProfSaoi 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. w, eaoh< 


JOSEPHUS (Elavlufl), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 

. vislfl by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
Wj|h Tiopographica.! and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, dC.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d, ^ch. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extana.Theosophi^l 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5r. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
p. 6d, each.^ ^ 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NE^Ss, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5 j. 

1 KANT’S Critique of Piire Reason. 

Translated by J. M, Meikle- 
1 John. 55. 

1 - Prolegomena and Meta< 

physical Foundation s ofNatural 
Solenoe. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. Sj. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Anoient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmits, Ph.D., hL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

• • 

KEIGHTUBY’S Fairy Mytho- 
• logy, illustrative «ff the Roqiuice 
and Superstitirm of Various Coun¬ 
tries. Revised Edition, with’ 
Frontispiece by CruikshanL $i« 

Tmiw- 
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LAMARTCNE’S History of' the 
Girondists. Translated' by 11 . T. 
Ryde. 3 vols., 31. 6 c/, eac^*. 

-History of the Refc oration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of tlie Girondists). 
4 voh. 3^. 6c/. each. 

—1 History the French Re¬ 
volution of 1849 . 6./. 


LEONAlRHO da VINCI’S 
Treatise on i‘'aintlng. Trans¬ 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.. 
With a Life ol Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5 j. 

LEPSIUS’S L^twora from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated _ by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With 1. ips. $s. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 

—n-,,,.gpeolmena of ^uDglish Dra- 
matia Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, 3^. 6 a. 

-Memorials and Liettera of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d/. each. 

- Tales from Shakespeare 

With IllGLrations by Byam Shaw. 
p. 6iL 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. W'iih Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 voU. 
3J. 6c/. each. 

-Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the ^presentation ol 
Death by the Ancients. Trans¬ 
lated by K. C. Beasley &nd Ilden 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group, 3^, vd, 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a Grammar ok 
AstroL(x;y and*^Tablcs for Cal¬ 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. p. 


LANE'S Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Lilt. 1 ). 4 

vols. p. 6 d. each. 

'LANZrS History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
CTransated by Thomas Roscoc. 
3 vols, p. 6 d. each. 


LIVY’S History of Romo. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr, Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. 

LOCKE’S Phllosophloal Works. 
Edited J. A. St. John. 2 vols, 
p. 6 d. each. 

- Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3J. 6 lI. ^ 

LOCKHART (J. a.\-^See BURNS. 


li^AB^BNBXSBG’8 HSatory of 

1ilngjlipnj4 AxlglO- 



l6dgE’S Portraits of lllustrioiui 
Personages^ Great Britain^ 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. :^o Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio* 
graphics unabridged. 8 vols, Jr* 
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I.OtTDON’S (Mra.) N^iUiral 

• ptetory. Raised edition, by 

f W. S. Dall^, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut lUus. 51. 

LOWNDfiS’ Blbyographer’l 
of English Llteraturo. 
Enlarged Ed^«n. By II. G. 
Bohn. 6 voTs. cloth, 5^. each. 

Or 4 vols, half n;or>cco, 2/. 2J. 

IiONGTjpT Daphnls and Chloe. 

—Set Gkhkk I^omancks. 

LXJOAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. 5t. 

tiUCIAN’S Dialogues of tho 
Gods, of tho Sea Gods, und 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Willi.aras, M.A. 5 -'^* 

LUORETIDS. A Rroso Trans- | 
latlon. By IF. A. J. Munro. 1 
Reprinted from the Final ( 4 th) 1 
Edilion. With an Introduction j 
by J. I). Dull; M..\, 5'. ;■ 

- Translat^l by iHe Rev. J. F. i 

Watsol^, M.A. S^.\ 1 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. >ans- : 
latcd andi Fldited by j 

IlazUtt. 3r, 6^/. i 

- Autobiography. — .SVr ' 

MiCHEyST. j 

MACHIAVELU’S ^story ol j 
Florence, together with the j 
Pritjee, Savonarola, various His- i 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 1 
fvfachiavellu jr. t>d. 

MAILET’^ Nortliom AntUlsl. 
ties, or an Histogcal Account of 
the Manners,' C?i.st<^m.s, Religions 
and I.«aws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discov iries, I.anguage and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi^ 
naykns. Translated By 
Perly. Revised and !***' 
Edition, with a Tianllatinwi^ 

PRQSK EDSiA, By X 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) PetrtfacUonJ 
i^id tjieir Teaohingl?. With nu- 
n^rous illustrative Woodcuts. 6^. 

- Wonders •of Geology. 8th 

Editjm, revised by T. Rupest 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7 j. ()d. ^iach. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi* Sposi.’ By AIe.ss.andro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wfxxl- 
cuts. 5 j. 

MARCO PpLO’S Travels: ^the 
Transl.ition of Marsden "J^vised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5r. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. RN.) 
Masterrc.an Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, p. 6(i. 

- Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

lllustrate<l by Gilbert and Dakiel. 1 

p, 6<i. 

-Pirate and Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 5J. 6 (i, 

-Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel, p. 6a 

- Settlers In Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gill^ert and Dalziek 
3 ^- 6r/. 

- Poor Jack. With f6 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansficld, 
R.A. 3J. 6 d. • • 


-Pet« Simple. With ^8 full- 

page lUustratioSU, 6ef* 

Whits 

. 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His¬ 
tory of England, from i8cx>- 
, 1815. \ 

- History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3x. 6</. each. 

- See ComteWPositive Philosophy. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S EngUsh 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by R^v. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 51. each. 

{Vols. II. ami III. out oj print. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN* 
^r^R’S Flowers^' of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. $s. each 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wei 
ington and the British Armies 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5X 
MBNZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 6</. each, 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quat re- 
mere de Quincy. With Portr.aits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 51. 
MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hariitt- With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. - 3J. 0(/, 

- idstory of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
« 4 o th^'flight of the King in 1791. 

MIOfNET’SH&toryof theF/enoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3i. 6^. New edition reset. 

MUM (J. ay Bariy Bways by 

;; ^ohn Aom 

J Gibbs. 



the 
y, 6d, each 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Elditel 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 31. 6d. 

' each. 

- Poetical Works, w’*!. a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost,vTodd’s Verbal Index 
to all the' Poems, aiypn Selecsticp 
of Explanatory Notes jy 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with ifsiO 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3x. dflT. 
each. 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our VlUage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3x. 6 <I. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Ladp»Mar:7 Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
gr.indspn, Lord Wharnclifie’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translajion, revised by W. C. 
Ilazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each, 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 6^. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, 
Being the Matches and 
played by theAmerican Chlli^ion, 
with Explanatoi^ and AtiC^tical 
Notes by J. Ldwenthal. 5jr. 

ICOi^XY (J. I..). Thfr fUtt Of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
John Lothrop Motley. New 
with Biographical 
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itUDIE’S Brl^h Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Island?. Revised by W. 
C. L. M^tin. With 52 Figurts 
of iT^ds and 7 Colo^lired Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols., 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of tl^Chrlsflan .Religion and 
Cfalt^on. Trans, from the German 
byJ/Torrey. •lovols. 35.6^/. each. 

- Life of Jesus Christ, Trans¬ 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 31. (id. 


lloRtH (R.) Llvae of the Right 
lion. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
lord, the Hon. Sir Dudley North/ 
amkthe Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
Ncfth. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols.^ 
31. (id. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of •Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 


- History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. 6f/. each. 

-Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. p. 6d, 

NIBfeLtrVoEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelunga, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the E.ssay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thotnas Carlyle. 
5 ^- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
Various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the luargin ; al.so a Critical 
IntrodJTJuon and Chronoloi^ical 
Tables. By an eminent ^ch lar, 
with a Greek fnd English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu< 
scripts. 900 pages. 51, 

The Lexicon may be had scpa- 
Irately, price 2i. • 

KXOOLZNrs Higtoiry of ^ 

Jeflidts: their Qnfftni 
Doctrines, and Dew^^ a 

5 *. ■ ; ■■ 


OLD ENGLISH CWllON- 

ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, As'^er’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gilda-s^ Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of^ 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. i;^. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Sto:-:j^of the Ram^- 
YANA and the MAHABUARATa. 
By John Campl>ell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 31. 6 d. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eoole- 
^slastloal History of En^nd 
and Normandy. Translate by ^ 
T. Forester, M.A. J'o which is 
added the Chronici.k of Sj. 
Evroult. 4 vols, $s, each. 

• • 

OVID’S Works,complete. LiteraXy 
translated %nto Pro^ 3 vols. 
5J. each. 

BABOAL’S Thon^fli. Tiynslath 
• from the Text of M* Auguste 
MqWer ^ €« Kegan Paul. 3fd 

* ‘ tXONVKRSION 
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'OF 0 *iOsit"S. With a literal 
" Translation inter paged, Nov:s, 
and an An6lo*Saxon GRA.MM,>n 
and Glossary, by'B. Thorpo.^5r. 

PAXJSANIAS^ Desorlptlvn of 
‘ Greece. Newly translated try A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Cr«8d. Edit;iA by E. Walford, 
M.A. $ 5 , 

PBPYS’ Dla^ and Conretipond ' 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J, Smith, M.A*, from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysi?n 
Lijwaiy. Edited by I>ord Rray- 
brooKc. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. each. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Andent 
English Poet^. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A-M. 2 vols. 3x. 6 (i. each. 

PERSIUS,— Juvenal. 

A I 

*?PETRAROH’S SonneU, Tri¬ 
umphs. and other Poems, 
translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a IJfc of 
the Poet by Thomas Camp!)eII, 

y: With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5/. 


PLAN-OHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Tltri* - 
to the Close of_the Eighteeifm; 
Century. IJy J. U. Planch^^ 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 

PLATO’S Works. Litero'p} trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5r. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gci^nas, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Pbaf^rus, TlBsetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans¬ 
lated the Rev. II. Carey, 

II. —The Republic, Tirmeus, and 

CritLos. Translated by Henr)" 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated j3y G. Burges. 

IV. —Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works, Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

- Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D, 5 ^* 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 


WStLO-JUDABUS, Works*of. 

, Translal,ed by Prof. C. D.Yonge, 

^ 4 vols. 5f. each* 

History of the 
their Geo- 
Wth An 
.OF' tnn 

Wi 


latcd by LfT. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5/. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late Johi^ 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S.,and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 voP ,5^ each, 
P^INY. The Lettom of Phny 
the Younger. oMelmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
” T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5r. . 

, PI^OTONtrS, Select "Wwks ot 
by Thomas Taylor. 
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PLOTAaOH’S Uvea. T^nslated 
A. Stewart, M.A., and Georgy 
’ liong, M.A, vols. 3^. (id. each. 

— Morals. 'jQheosophical Essays. 
IViMifilated by C. W. King, M.^. 

-Mo r a 1 s. Ethical Essays. 

Translated ^ the Rev. A. R. 
Sbilleto, M.A.^ $s. 

VOUiyff OF AMERICA. Se- 
leemons from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton, p. 6d, 

POLITICAL CYCLOPJBBIA. 

A Biotlonary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

PQPE ’3 Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruri>ers. With numerous Hlus- 
tratfoas, *2 vols. $s. each. 

-Homer’s Hlad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5 j. 

-Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other tratflSators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M,A, 
JVith the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5^. 

-Life, including many of his 

Letters,^*fty Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illuslratictos. • 51. 

POtrSHKIN’S’Proao Tales: The 

Cs^p^u’s Daughter—Doubrovsl^y 
—^ The ^ueen of Spades —- Ai 
Amateur Feasant Girt—The 


PRESOOTT’S Conquest of 
iMexloo. Copyright edftion, with 
Ithe iiotes by Johi^ Foster Kirk, 
an introduction hy G, P. * 
Winship. 3Svols. p. od. each. * 

-lOonquest of Peru. Copyright 

edmon, with the notes of j 5 in 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. (hI. each. 

- Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition,^ 
with the not*% of John Coster 
Kirk. 3 vols. p. 6d. each, 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
p. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook Con¬ 
taining an entire Rephl^calioo 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Langu^es and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
arc introduced large additions iSi 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrasf^ 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5^* 
PROVERBS, A,^Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising Frendi 
Italian, German, Dutch, SpaniA, 
Portuguese, and Danish. VWth 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn- 5 -^* 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN* 

. and other Objects of Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalo^e of 
the Bernal Collection of W^rks 
of Art, with the prii^ps at which 
they were sold by auction, 
names of the possessors. Towhidr 
are added, an InUod «ctoiyI«ectuie 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and fin 
Enipraved SUst of al] ihc known 
Mathi and Monograms. By Henry 
<2^* Bdbn«r^ W 
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QUINTILIAN’S Inetltuto U 
Oratorr, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev.^, 
J.*' S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 
iach. " - I 

RACINE’S (Jear) DramaU^ 
Works. A metrical English ,ver- 
sicvil By R. Bruce Boswell, M.' A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3 j. 6 ^/. each.- 

RANIDS’S History of the Popes, 
oduring the Last Lour Centuries, 
Transuited by Hf'^Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, with 
considerable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3.r. (id. each. 

-History of Serria and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnkt< Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3x.6^/. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
^ Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A* Cooper, R.A. 5s, 

RE^TNIE’S Inaeot Architecture. 

Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

. L G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5r. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 

Works. Editetl by 11 . W. Beechy. 

2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

^BlOARDO on the Princlplea of 

* FoHUoal Economy and Taxa-. 
tion. Edited by E. C. K, Gonner, 

* M.A. 5r. 

IWOHTER (^ean Paul Priedrioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
, ^ Pn 4 ^enO> and a short Pre- 
(mtoty Mmoir. p, 

Eloiver/ Fruit, and Thom 
Xifci Deatht 

^ of Elrniisit Stania- 



ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S^Aa^ 
nals of Engll^ History, com- 
prising, the History of England 
eand of other Countries of Europe, 
from A.n. 732 A. d. laoi. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 

, 2 vols. 51. each. 

ROGER WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England fro”* the 
Descent of (he S.axons to a.d. 

1235,formerly ascribed to M3tthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. >jiles, 
D.C.L, 2 vols. each. 

[ fW. JI. out of print. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

- See Burn. 

ROSOOE’S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
fleate of Loo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 3 
vols. 3/. 6f/. each. * 

-Life of Lorenzo dc’ Medlol, 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, <tc. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son, p. 6d, 

RUSSIA. HJatory of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portrait® 
2 vols. 31 6rf. each. 

SALLUST, PLORUS, And VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERXfdLUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 
5 r. ^ 

aOHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vol^. p» fni, 
eidi5«- 

^ of the Thirty Yearil 





^niained in^Bohiis Lihmries. 
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Sokiji.er's Works contimud. 

• 

XI.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Tdalsof 
Counts Egmont and liorn, 
the Siei^e of Antwerp, and 
the Disturl)ances in F ranee 
precedinf; the Reign of 
Il^ry IV. • 

ni.~ J'bn Carlos, M*ary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
MesslTJa, together with the 
Use of the Chorus, in 
Xj^igedy (a short Essay). 
^ These^ Dramas ate all 
translated in metre. 

IV.—Robbers ( wdth Schiller’s 
original I'reface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, t jhost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.-—P:)ems. 

VI.—Essays,iEslheticaland Philo¬ 
sophical 

VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
»Wall#nstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31, 6t?. 


Al^ander, and The Beginning ef 
our rfistory. Translated i>y L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3 | 6 ^. 

—I .ffli|thetio |ind Mffeoellaneous 
Works. Tr.mslated by E. J. 
Mnlington. 3il 6 d. 

SCHLI/gel (A. W.) LeotuFei 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 6 d. ^ 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Suffletot Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame llillebrand. 5^. 

- Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. \Vi#i a BiographicaJiairo- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Ilenfrcy. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5 j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life, 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Aj|j^r. 3J. 6a. 

-Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6</. 


each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W, Mor¬ 
rison^ M.A, 3 j. 6 t/. 

—^iL Lectures on the History of 
Literature,^acient and Modem. 
TranslatedifTO the German, 

— liootures on t|^e Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 31. 

SOHLEGEL^S Iieoturee on 
Hodem History, together with 
the i^ectures entitled Qes&r and 


SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A, 

- Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. tftewait, 
M.A. 5r. 

SHAKESPEARE pOCyCT' 
MFNTS. Arranged by D, H. 
' ambert, B. A.# p, 6d. ^ . 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramalto 
fArt The UistoiT and Quua^r 
of Ijjihakespeart’s Flays. By D|. 
Hennanzwyir^. ^Ttan^ted hy 



*An ^l^hahjikmi List of Books 


SHAKESPEARE (WUBam). A 
Xiterary Biography by Karl El*e, 
Ph.D., LUD. Translated Ly 
L. Dora Schmiti. ,51. ^ 

^*SHARPE (S.) T^e History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
^ till the Conquest by the /.rabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
, trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

SHERTDAN^S dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3 r. 6;/. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
RtJ,:;;3e. 2 vols. 3i.' 6^. each. 

SMITH’S Synon3rms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
thcii Opposites. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. 5r. 

- Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of wordntiOf similar meaning. 
hMited by the Rev, H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6 j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols. 3r. 6c/. each. 

*-—- Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
With a Memoir of the^Author by 
‘Dttgald Stewart, y. 6(1. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventure# Of 
Pere^ine Plokle. With Biblio- 
graphy and Cruikshank’s Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. r'^s. 6d. each. * 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
““and Cruikshank’s f’^ustrations. 
3 s. 6d. ^ 

SOCRATES (suriKir^od ‘Soholas- 
tlous ’). The Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of (a. d.305*-44S). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Trag^es of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c,, by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up¬ 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5r. 

- Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. $s, 

-Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. y.6J, 

SOZOMEN’S Ecoldslastloal His¬ 
tory. Translated from Ihtf Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5. 

SPINOZA S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with '''troduction,by R.U.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5 #. each. 


SMYTH^a (ProfiBASor) lAeotures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
6 d. each. 

SlfTTH’S (Professor) Lootures 
021 the FreiiLh Eevolatlon. 
2 Ydls. 3 ** 6 d. each. 

titocdOijr; *ad 



STANLEY’S Olaaslfled Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish SohooSs. 
By George Stanley 5 l 

STARLING’S (MlBS)NoW6D©6dt 
of Women. 'With 14 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 51. 

STAUNTON’S Ch«wi-Phl;|N«^ 
JBhwtoook. 5/. 

A Sup 
.play^s 



Contained in Boht^s LiBmfies, 


0 *rAtnfcrt 7 ON’S Ohea® - player’s 
Oompanlon. Comprising a Trea-* 

^ tisc on Odds, Collection of MatA 
Games, andSi Selection of Original 
Problems. 55.^ 

- Chess Tournament of lOJil. 

With Iflfeeduction and Notes. 55. 

STodlpgAgPT’S Eacporlmontal 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C,^. 51. 

WOW^T(Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Camn. Illifttrated. 3^. 6^. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M:A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
Sx. each. 

STRIOJCLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the; Queens of England, from 
the Nbnnan Conquest. Revised 
Edifioh. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
ea(^. 

-Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols»" 5 j. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Prl]^O0Bsq|f. With Portraits. 5/. 

STUART and REVKTT’S AnU- 
qultles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece, With 71 
Plates en^ved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 51. 

^luTONIUS’Lives of the Twelve 
OsBsars and Llv^^of the Gram¬ 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5X. ’ 

SWIFT’S Prose Works, Edited 
by^ Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphicaij®troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Uckyf hf.P. 
With Portrai|J% and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3r. each. 

[VoluL-XLmxtfy, 
-ATacofaTub, TheBattfe 
of the Booksi an4 oUiet^ 
^ly works. S5ai|e!l 
Temple Scott 
bphkal 

■ ■ 


•I.- 




ys lAomnes, 

SwiK^i’s PRC^|SfoRK 5 emtimud^ 

I IL-TheJoSalto Stella. Edited 
• • by^Frederifik RylaDd,M.^ 

With 2 Portraits and Fac^ 

* simile. 

HI..* IV.—Writings on Religion and 
• the Church. 

V. —Historical and Politiod 

Tracts (English). 

VI. —The Bjipjer’s Libttera*. 

Wit!i:^miles Of Wo^*i 
Coinage, ^tc. v *: 

Vila —Historical and PoUtlC^i 

Tracts (Irish). V' 

VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited* 
by G. R. Dcnrife.; With 
rf’ortrait and 

IX. —Contributions to Periodknl^. 

X.—Historical Writings. 

XI.—Literary Essays. 

XH.—Index and Bibliography, tto 
[/w preparatimM 

TACITUS. The Works of. literK 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5 j. eshft.,! 

TASSO’S JerusultfSi DeliveiB^^^ 

Translated into English Spenserkfd 
Verse by J. H, Wim^n. WithlfJ 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wo^:? 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop 
Holy Living and Dying. 31. 6rf. 

TEN BRINK.~.SVx Brink. • ' 

TERENCE and PHiEDRUB; 
Literally translated by H. T. Rili^ 
M. A. To which is added, 

Metrical Version of Bba^drgs. $x. 

THSOOBITT 7 S. BIOK, HOlf- 
OHU8, luurrniTiBtra Uter- 
ttsnslated by the 

the Mekifo^ 

m: ■■ 



.OBtVS. 

Jr. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


TillERRY’S History of th^ 
Conquest dt England biv thti 
Normans. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. 2 voir. 3r. 6^/. eaca. 

THTJCYDIDES. The Pel<}pon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 

f 3r. 6i/. each. 

-iin Analysla^and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5r. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines, Illustrated, 

URE’S pr. A.) Cotton Manufao- 
tui;p of Great Brltalp. Edited 
by t. L. Simmon<ls. 2 vols. $s, 
each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Sinimonds. Js. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by L..P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 

^ vols. 3/, Oi/. each. 

VIRGIL, A Literal Prose Trans- j 
Jation by A, Hamilton Bryce, i 
LL-D. With Portrait. 31, 6 d. | 


WELLINGTON, Victories pf. 

‘ See Maxwell. _ 

WERNER’S Templars In 
^Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis, jr. 6 d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A. Hand- 
book of Arohseok'^sf, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus¬ 
trated. 5r. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome. With Notes dy Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. Sj. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3r. 6 d. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 5^. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3r. 6./. 

WILLI AMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Gile.s, 
D.C.L. 5r. 


VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
JBebouc, Memnon, Candide, LTn- 
g^nu, and other Tales. 31. 6 d, 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Po. trait-nd 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
^ Steel.' 

ZdTea of Timm, Hootei Aer 
^tion tevised A. 
with a Mempix bl 

'With 







XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. jr S. Watson, 
M.A., and die Rev. IL Dale. In 
3 vols. 5 j 7 *c.ach. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1187 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited 
M. Betham Edwards. 3r. 

~v—,Tour In Ireiand, with 
General Ol)ser^aticns on the state 
of the country huring fhe years 
1776 - 79' Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Coniplete BibUo* 
gmphy by L P. Anderson) and 
2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

S70BXBS. 

leetebf Sciindiimvlim and Noittii' 



THE YORK LIBRA-RY 

A NKW SERIES OF RSPR^JkTS ON THIN 1>APER. 

. • ^ V . ^ 

/F/M spccK^lly Jesii^/h’d iitie-payhtndtny^^and endpapers. 

F'iap. Svo.^iii cloth* 2c net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 


‘The Yuik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed cla.jsic-,. . . . 
attraGv^*Pe series of reprints. . . . The size and style *)f the volumes are- 
exaefy what Wiey should be.’— Bookman. 

The folUmnny voltwtes cu e teady: 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Ann in Raink Ei.t.is. 

BURNEY’S -CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raink Ellis. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A, R.Siuij.eto, M,A., with Introduction by A, H, Pullen. 3 vols. 


BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILfiRIMAl'.E TO Al^- 
MADINAIl AND MECCAH. Will) Introdiietion by Stanley Lane- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 

CERVAN TKS’ DON QUIXOTE. Motikux’s Tratislatiodfe* 
^ised.^ Will) LociviiAKT’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s R.asselas, ('/oldsmitii's Vioar 
OK WaivEiieli), Siekne’.s Sentimental Jol'kney, Walfole’s 
C'astle ok Otranto. With Inlroduetion by C'. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 


COLERIDGE’S I^RIFdND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and^ligion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

^ and Edited by 'L Ashe, B.A. ^ 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAHE*. 
SPEARL, and other English Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAFT’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLE<; 5 'UA 1 UE- 

VELOPMENT OF hfUI^PE. 2 vols. • 

EBERS’ A^ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, Translated by E. S. 

Buchukim. • 

'’GEOROte ELIOT’S ADAM BSDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. 

0 Text edited and collate^ by 


FIELDING^STOM 



[ftfln <5 toe 

kUdt '-v, * 



The York Library— 

GESTA ROMANORUM, cKS Eptertaining Moral Stories in¬ 
vented by li^e Monks. Ti:;insla ed from the Latin by the ’lev. CHARLES* 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wvnnard Hoorisr, M.A. 

'Goethe’S FAU'JT. Translated by Anna Swai^wick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, witii an IntJoductiou and BibliograDhy by KAivt Bkeul, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. ^ . ^ 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY (^VN LIFE. 

Translated by M. Steele-Smith, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
\ Karl Breul, Litt.D. . ^ 

HAWtHORNE a TRANSFORMATION (The MarbletJ^un). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF VHE 

FIRST NAl'OLEON. Wth, Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
jfAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteris- 

tkjb'il^ Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 


MARCUS AURPXIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

^^ trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

ll-IIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOyjTION, 

^ from 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. *With a 
' Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vuls. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
, AtfCUSTE MolINIEK by C. Kegan PauL.. Tliird edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notv... and a Life by 
. AuaKBY Stewart, M.A, and George Long, M.A, 4 vols, 
RANKE’S HISTORY O^^ THE POPES, during the Last Foiv 
^ Centwes, Mrs. Foster’s translation. Revised by G. K. Dennis. 3 vols. 

IWlFTS GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Inh-oduction 
by O. R. Ds;MN1S, with facsirailcs of the original ilir .^ aions. 

SWIlTS JOURNAL TO STELLA.' Edited, with Introduction 

v';::; M*,A 

warden 




thorn;e (* wLy 



BELL’S 


HANDBOOKS 

* OFf 


fi^E GREAT.MASTERg 

•JN^INTING AND*SCULPTURE.’ 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Lrrr.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE*. 

Post 8^. With Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3/. 6 d. net each 


The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streetrr. 2nd Editkjii. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. and Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rush forth, M.A, 

DELI.A ROBBIA. By the MARCitRSA Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By IL Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hofr Rea, 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Tran.slated by Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORtilGft^. By IlERURnT Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNAWDINO LUINI. By Groegk C, Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Elation. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruwwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGEfT). By rx>rd Ronald Suthrri.and Gowrb,»M.A. 
F.S.A. 

PBRUGINO. ByG.C. Williamson, Lift. D. 2nd Edition.• 

^'lERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 


PINTORICfiHIOv By Evelyn March Philupps. 
RAPHAI^J; By PL STRAg[iH^\ 2nd Edition. 
K£MBRAND'£« By Malcolm Bell. 9 od£dkioit 
RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

t|ICA SIGNORELLI. By , Mi 

jSQDOMA. By th« Ck>B1 ^ ^ V 

tWIORKl'TO. Sf ^ 


■■VilK'DYCK. 







THE 

CHlSWlCk ‘SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrcfed by BYAM SHAW. 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN PENNIS. 


Printed at Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. Sa. net p^r volume; 
also a cheaper edition, is, net per volume ; or 2x. net in limp leatl^^r ; also 
a few copies, on Japanese y,ellum, to he sold only in sets, price 51. net per 
volume. 

Hozv Complete in 39 Volumes. 


ALUS WELL THAT ENDS 
^^ELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

.KING HgNRY IV. Part I. 

> KING HEkRY IV. Part II. 

’ KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VI. Part 1 . 
KING HENRY VI. Part If. 
KING HENRY VI. P.ari III. 
KING HENRY VIII. 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

KING RICHARD II. 

KING RICHARD III. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
MACBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
OTHELLO. 

PERICT.ES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE TAMING OF THE' SitREW. 
THE TEMPEST. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS.'v 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
WINTER’S TALE. 

POEMS.- 

SONNETS. 


* A fxscinating little edition .'-—and Queries. 

• A cheaf). very cottwly, and altogether de&iia't^le tii\K\<m.*’^WestmiHster Gautie. 

But A few years ago such volumes would have been deemed W’.tr/hy to be considered 

de lujee. Tcwlay, the low price at which they ars offered to the public alone 
* l^re^ents dicm being to 

V . I shape (Uhl wph(terfhij^,chca|K beautifully printe^^ from the 

id Blustfateid qtsmtiily vH a^wrahly by Mr, Byiun Shaw, we have noudng 
' It* W 4 convenient Shake 5 p«arer*-wfthom 

, 4 p better, in our 'ti^ 


Hwar«% * 


iftleW days oT cheap 
that ha^ep' 
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t 7 ew Editions, fo^. 8vo. eftoh net. 

XLDINE* EDITION 

or THl 

BRITISH POETS 

• 

* This exooUent edition of the Bn^lieh cl&ssich^ with their complete texts and 
ioholarly introduotionfl, are somethinff very different from the cheap voliunes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.*—St. James’s Gazette. 

* An excellent aeries. Small, handy, and complete.*—Saturday Review. 


Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 Tola. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 


j Milton. Edited by Dr^ Bradshaw. 
1 2 vols. 

I PameU. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
I Pop^. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 

I With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 


Oampbell. Edited ^ His Son* 

indaw, the Rev. A ^ W. Hill, With 
Memoir hy .W. Alli^jyham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 voli. 

Ohauoer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with MeiOvxr by Sir H. NicoLas. 6 vols. 

OhurohlU. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2to1s. 


Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson!" 

2 vols. 

Ralegh and Wottorr ^ith Se-^ 

lections from the Writing's of other'^ 
COURTLY POETS from to 16S0. 

I Edited by Ven. Arohdeacon Hannah, i 
j D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John D^nis. 


Coleridge., Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

OolUus. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Oow^per. Edited by John Bruce, 
^.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. 'Ed ^ed by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.a. 6 vols. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 

, ChcMart. > ^ ‘ 

Herllok. Edited by Qwm 

Hekts. EdHed 

WSna 'k, 

b, m^Skma- ‘ ^ 


Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by h! Buxton 

Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. ^ayncsCol-i 

tier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edite(> by J. Yebwoll. 
Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 
HitfordL 3 vols. 

^o2xuK>n. Edited by the 1 ^. P. 
O.^orey. ivols. ^ 

^"Badi^ed Posbai and 

Men hf the 

"l&ols. Edited bv the 
J. umtd, . 





THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS 5P ATHLjSTIC OAMES. • 

* Tim best mstmctr a on griMtoii sports by the best auth 9 rtie 8 , at the lor t 

prioos/~-Oa/or<i *> 

j’.mall 8vo. clo^h, Illttstrated. Piloo 1*. each. 


Cricket. By Fred 0. nc.:JANi>. 
ortoket By tlie Hon. t id Rev. 
K. Lyttrutow. 

Croquet By Llent-Col. the Hon. 
H. 0. Needham. 

I*v7m Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBEnroncE. Witli a Chapter for 
Ladie.s, by Mrs. Hildtard. 

Squash Tennla. By E car ace H. 
Kiurs. Double vol. 2«. ' 

Tennis and Kaokets and Fives. 

By Julian MAnsBALLf Major J. Spxhs, 
and Rev. J. A. Abnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evbrabd. 

Mtide vol. 2 a, 1 

Rowing and SouIUng, By Guy 
Rixoh. 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E. P, Knioht, dbl.vol. 2 a. 
Swimming. By Mabtzn and J. 
Racsteb Oorbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 
ELL. Double voL 3«. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. EUtWABD. 
DC- 1 .vol. 2 «. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Olacdk 

WiLBOH. .Double vol, 28, 

Athletics. By H. H, Gaimn. 
Riding. By W. A. Kkbb, V.O. 

Double yoL 25 . 

Ladies’Riding. By WXKbbb,V.O. 
Boxing. By B. G. AiiiiAHSON-WiNN. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MuUiiui, 


4 Fencing. By H. A. CoLMoa* Donu. 
Cycling. By H. H. G^clFniif»L.AO., 

N. C.U., O.T.O. With a m^ptor for 
Ladies, by Miss Aoses W\jOI>. Double 
vol, 2 p. 

Wrestling. By Waltkb Ar«. 

BTKONO. New ,3dition. 

Broadsword and Tinglestick. 
By R. Q, ALLANSOH.WiHvf pndO. Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLCKY. 

Gymnastics. By A, P, Jatraut. 
Double vol. 2a. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis¬ 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

P. GUAP. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BEiT and A. F. Jknkin, 
Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Harbt Vassall. 

; Football—Association Gama.* By 

O. W. Alcocx. Revised Sdition* 
Hockey. By P. 8. CRBswaLL. 

New Edition. 

Skating, ^y Douglas Adams. 
With a Cha^ ter for Tiadiea, by Misa L. 
Ohxhtilam, and aTuapbU* on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl.'*vo!. 2«.' 
Baseball. ByNEwros Cbanx. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skives, fto. 
By J. M. Walker and C, 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edwaiu) BeJotr* 
Double vol. 25. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AN'd’ TABLE GAMES. 
* Nd well-rognlaUd olnb or country houao should be without tbia useful terics of 
Smalt 8vo. cloth, Xlluatrat-efi. Price la. each, ' 

Bridgf By ‘ Tbmplar.’ Dominoes and Solitaire. 

Whl»t ByDr, Wm. Pojai,F.R.S. By • bkbkrlkt/ 

^loWbilri FjpBoBWKtF.GwiEN. BAslque and OrioMaga. 

BrA- W. ^ 

4 a Pwrfaoo Eoart6 and '^aohre. 

byjL L FsilL By * Bbrkrj-ky.' 

m Hquat and Rubtoon FiqbGt 

. IHeat'' By Louts Doirl. 

■■ /**'AakSt''Boortiig.boofc. 

indiiiSl 4 









